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THE 


LIFE  OF  DR.  WM.  ROBERTSON. 


William  Robertson,  tbe  eldest  son  of  the  Reverend  William  Robert- 
ton,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  September,  1721,  at  Borthwick,  in  the  ^ireol 
Mid  Lothian,  of  which  parish  bis  father  was  the  minister.  By  the  paternal 
line  he  descended  from  a  respectable  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,  a  branch 
of  that  which,  for  many  generations,  possessed  the  estate  of  Stman,  m 
Perthshire.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  David  Pitcaim,  esq.  of 
Dreghom.  He  had  one  brother  and  six  sisters ;  all  of  whom  were  well 
settled  in  life,  and  most  of  whom  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

It  was  at  the  parochial  school  of  Borthwick  that  Robertson  received  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  education ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  forward 
to  enter  on  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  he  was  removed  to  tbe 
school  of  Dalkeith.  The  latter  semmaiy  was  then  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Leslie,  whose  eminence  as  a  teacher  was  such  as  to  attract 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  the  father  of  Robertson  was  cmh 
sequently  induced  to  send  him  to  Dalkeith  rather  than  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis. 

When  ihe  future  historian  was  twelve  years  old.  his  father  was  trans- 
ferred from  Borthwick  to  one  of  the  churches  of  £dinbuigh.  In  the 
autumn  of  1733  he  Joined  his  parents ;  and,  in  October,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  college  ana  university  of  the  northern  capital. 

Whatever  were  his  6rst  attempts  at  composition,  and  it  is  probable  thej 
were  many,  nothing  has  been  preserved  to  show  how  early  he  began  to 
exercise  his  talents,  or  with  what  de^e  of  rapidity  those  talents  were 
expanded.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  he 
displayed  that  ardour  and  perseverance  without  which  nothing  great  will 
ever  he  accomplished.  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  some  of  his 
early  commonplace  books,  which  Dear  the  dates  of  1735, 1736,  and  1737. 
The  motto,  vita  tine  Uteris  mors  esty  which  he  prefixed  to  these  bodes, 
sufficiently  indicates  by  what  an  honourable  ambition  and  love  of  literature 
he  was  inspired  at  a  very  tender  and  generally  thoughtless  afi^e.  The  boj 
of  fourteen,  who  can  cherish  the  feeling  which  is  miplied  oy  this  motto, 
gives  promise  that  his  manhood  will  reflect  lustre  on  himself  and  on  the 
countiy  of  his  birth. 

Among  the  men  of  eminence,  by  whose  instructions  be  profited  at  the 
university,  were  sir  John  Pringle,  afterwards  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  then  professor  of  moral  philosophy :  Maclaunn,  justly  cele 
brated  for  the  extent  of  his  mathematical  skill  ana  the  purity  of  his  style 
and  Dr.  Stevenson,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  professor  of  logic.  To 
the  masterly  prelections  of  the  latter,  especially  to  his  illustrations  of  the 
poetics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime,  Robertson  often 
declared  that  he  considered  himself  to  be  more  deeply  indebted  than  to 
any  circumstance  in  the  course  of  his  academical  career.  It  was  indeed 
not  towards  the  abstract  sciences  that  the  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed. 
To  mathematical  and  mechanical  speculations  he  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  cold,  perhaps  averse.  Neither  was  he  remarkable  for  metaphysical 
acuteness.  His  delight  was  to  trace  and  elucidate  moral  and  religious 
truths,  to  apply  the  process  of  reasoning  to  subjects  more  immediately  con- 
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Dected  with  the  eveiy-day  business  of  existence,  to  search  into  the  causes 
and  efiects  of  historical  events,  to  expatiate  amidst  the  perennial  beauties  of 
classic  lore,  and,  by  meditating  on  the  great  models  of  oratorical  art,  to 
lender  himself  master  of  all  the  powerful  resources  of  a  ready  and  persua- 
sive eloquence. 

With  respect  to  eloquence,  the  possession  of  it  was  in  fact  indispensable 
to  one  who,  as  in  all  probability  was  the  case  with  Robertson,  had  deter- 
mined {o  assume  a  prominent  station  amonff  the  pastors  and  leaders  of  the 
Scottish  church.  The  mere  knowledge  of  rules,  however,  or  even  a  tho* 
rough  acquaintance  with  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory, 
will  not  suffice  to  tbrm  an  orator.  It  is  by  use  alone  that  facility  of  speech 
and  promptitude  oi  reply  can  be  acquired.  It  is  the  collision  of  minds 
which  strikes  out  the  ^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 
During  the  last  years,  therefore,  of  his  residing  at  college,  he  joined  with 
some  of  his  contemporaries  in  establishing  a  society,  the  avowed  pupose 
of  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  '*  to  cultivate  the  study  of 
elocution,  and  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  habits  of  extemporary  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  for  conducting  the' business  of  popular  assemblies." 

Of  the  collea^es  of  Robertson  m  this  society  many  ultimately  rose,  like 
himself,  to  high  reputation.  Amon^^  them  were  Cfeghorn,  suosequently 
professor  of  moralphilosophy  at  Edinbuigh,  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  oociety,  and  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
who  gave  to  the  public  •*  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World," 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  Epigoniad,  a  faulty  poem,  but  above  cciAeuipt, 
Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and  br.  Erskine,  who,  in  after  life,  was  at 
once  the  coadjutor,  rival,  opponent,  and  friend  of  Robertson. 

Thb  so6ety  continued  in  existence,  and,  no  doubt,  was  beneBcial  to  its 
members,  till  it  was  broken  up  by  a  quarrel,  which  had  its  rise  from  a  reli- 
gious source,  and  which,  consequently,  was  of  more  than  common  bitter- 
ness. In  1741  that  extraordinaiy  man  Whitefield,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  his  preaching  excited  in 
that  countiy  a  feeling  equally  as  strong  as  it  had  excited  in  England.  On 
the  subject  of  his  merit  violent  parties  immediately  sprang  up,  especially 
among  the  clergy.  By  the  one  side  he  was  considered  as  a  clerical  won- 
der, a  kind  of  apostle,  firom  whose  evangelical  labours  the  happiest  result 
mieht  be  expected;  by  the  other  side  he  was  calumniated  as  an  impostor, 
and  a  worthless  private  character,  while  some,  in  the  excess  of  their  holy 
zeal,  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  him,  even  from  the  pulpit,  as  **  an  aeent 
of  the  devil."  It  was  natural  that  this  question  should  be  debated  hj 
Robertson  and  his  associates ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  less  natural  that  it 
should  be  areued  with  so  much  heat  and  asperity  as  not  only  to  cause  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  but  even,  it  is  said,  to  interrupt,  {or  some  time, 
the  intercourse  of  the  members  as  private  individuals.  Of  those  who 
entertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Whitefield,  and 
ti^e  utility  of  his  efforts,  Robertson  was  one.  From  his  acknowledged 
moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  we  may,  however,  infer  that  his  nos- 
tility  to  the  preacher  was  carried  on  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  either  necessaiy  or  decorous  to  brand  him  as  an  agent  of  the  prince 
of  darkness. 

To  excel  in  his  written  style  as  much  as  in  his  oral  was  one  object  of  his 
ambitk)n.  The  practice  of  clothing  in  an  English  dress  the  standard  works 
of  the  ancients  has  beenoflen  recommended,  as  conducive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  style ;  and  he  seems  to  have  believed  it  to  be  so,  for  it  was 
adopted  by  him.  He  carried  it  so  far  as  to  entertain  serious  thoughts  oi 
preparing  for  the  press  a  version  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  scheme  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  the  appearance  of  an  anonymous  translation  at 
Glasgow.  **  In  making  choice  of  this  author,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  **  he  was 
probably  not  a  little  influenced  by  that  partiality  with  which  (among  the 
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writers  of  heathen  moralists)  he  always  reg^arded  the  remains  of  the  stoktl 
philosophy." 

Having  completed  his  academic  course,  and  richly  stored  his  mind^  he 
quitted  tne  university,  and,  in  1741,  before  he  had  quite  attamed  the  age 
of  twenty,  a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  was  eiven  to  him  by  the  presby- 
teiy  of  Dalkeith.  This  kind  of  license,  which  does  not  authorize  to 
administer  the  sacraments  or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls,  is  granted  to 
laymen ;  and  the  person  who  receives  it  may  be  considered  as  being  placed 
by  It  in  a  state  of  probation. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  from  the  period  of  his  leaving  the  univer- 
sity,  when  he  was  yet  little  more  than  twenty-two,  he  was,  m  1743,  pre- 
sented, by  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir.  Of  this  pre- 
ferment the  yearljr  value  was  not  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Scanty, 
however,  as  were  its  emoluments,  it  was  most  opportunely  bestowed.  He 
had  not  long  resided  at  Gladsmuir  when  an  unexpected  and  melancholy 
event  occurred,  which  put  to  the  tri;il  at  once  his  firmness  and  his  benevo-' 
lence.  His  father  and  mother  expired  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
leaving  behind  them  a  family  of  six  daughters  and  one  son,  without  the 
meaas  of  providing  for  their  education  and  maintenance.  On  this  occa- 
sion Robertson  acted  in  a  manner  which  bore  irrefragable  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  which  was  also,  as  Mr.  Stewart  justly  observes, 
^strongly  marked  with  that  manly  decision  in  his  plans,  and  that  perse- 
vering steadiness  in  their  execution,  which  were  the  characteristic  features 
of  his  mind."  Regardless  of  the  privations  to  which  he  must  necessarily 
submit,  and  the  interruption  which  his  literary  and  other  projects  must 
experience,  he  received  his  father's  family  into  his  house  at  Gladsmuir, 
educated  his  sisters  under  his  own  roof,  andi  retained  them  there  till  oppor- 
tunities arose  of  settling  them  respectably  in  the  world.  His  merit  is 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  fraternal  affection  having  imposed  on 
him  a  sacrifice  far  more  painful  than  that  of  riches  or  fame.  He  was  ten- 
derly attached  to  his  cousin  Miss  Mary  Nesbit,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Nesbit,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  attachment  was 
returned ;  but  it  was  not  till  1751,  when  his  family  had  ceased  to  stand  in 
need  of  his  protecting  care,  that  he  tboug^ht  himself  at  liberty  to  complete 
a  union  which  had,  for  several  years,  been  the  object  of  his  ardent  wishes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  wife  whom  he  so  tardily  obtained  was  eveiT 
way  worthy  of  such  a  husband,  and  that  he  suffered  no  interruption  of  his 
domestic  happiness. 

While  he  was  laudably  occupied  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  orphan 
relatives,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland.  "It  afforded  him,"  says 
Mr.  Stewart,  "  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  sincerity  of  that  zeal  for  tne 
civil  and  religious  lioerties  of  his  country,  which  he  had  imbibed  with  the 
first  principles  of  his  education  ;  and  which  afterwards,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  forty  years,  when  he  was  called  on  to  employ  his  eloquence  in 
the  national  commemoration  of  the  revolution,  seemed  to  rekindle  the  fires 
of  his  youth.  His  situation  as  a  country  clergyman  confined  indeed  his 
patriotic  exertions  within  a  narrow  sphere ;  but  even  here  his  conduct  was 
giiided  by  a  mind  superior  to  the  scene  in  which  he  acted.  On  one  occa 
sion  (when  the  capita)  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels) 
the  present  state  of  public  affairs  appeared  so  critical  that  he  thought  him 
self  justified  in  layirig  aside  for  a  time  the  pacific  habits  of  his  profession, 
and  in  quitting  his  parochial  residence  at  Grladsmuir  to  join  the  volunteers 
of  Edinburgh.  And  when,  at  last,  it  was  determined  that  the  city  should 
be  surrendered,  he  was  one  of  the  small  band  who  repaired  to  Hadding- 
fon,  and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander  of  His  Majesty's  forces?' 

\V  ith  the  exception  of  this  one  troubled  interval  he  continued,  for  many 
years,  in  the  tranquil  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties.  The  hours  of 
Lis  leisure  were  devoted  to  literary  researches  and  to  laying  the  solid  foun- 
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datfon  of  future  eminence.  It  was  bis  practice  to  rise  early,  and  to  read 
und  write  much,  before  breakfast.  The  remainder  of  the  day  he  devoted 
to  the  claims  of  hb  profession.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel  he  was  consci- 
endous  and  active ;  not  confining  himself  to  the  mere  routine  of  his  sacred 
office,  but  endeavouring  by  every  means  to  extend  the  comforts  and  influ- 
ence of  relig^n.  In  the  summer  months  it  was  customaiy  for  him,previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  church  service,  to  assemble  the  youthful  part 
of  his  flock  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them  the  doctrines  ot  the 
catechism.  By  his  zeal,  his  punctuality,  and  the  suavity  of  his  behaviour, 
he  won  the  love  of  his  parishioners :  so  that,  in  all  their  difficulties,  it  was 
to  him  that  they  resorted  for  consolation  and  for  counsel.  His  pulpit  elo- 
quence was  such  as  afforded  delight  to  all  classes  of  people ;  because, 
while  it  was  adorned  with  those  graces  of  style  whicli  are  required  to 
latis^  men  of  iudgment  and  taste,  it  was  rendered  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  his  numolest  hearers,  by  the  clearness  of  its  aigument  and  the 
pmpicuity  of  its  language. 

Tne  time  at  ler^m  arrived  when  the  talents  of  Robertson  were  to  be 
displayed  on  a  more  extensive  and  public  scene  of  action,  and  he  was  to 
assume  a  leading  share  in  the  government  of  the  Scottish  church.  He  did 
Dot,  however,  come  forward  among  his  colleagues  till  he  had  attained  the 
mature  a^e  of  thirty,  and  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  sustain  his 
new  and  important  part  with  untiring  vigour  and  a  decisive  effect.  It  was 
on  the  question  of  patronage  that  he  first  exerted  his  powers  of  eloquence 
10  a  deliberative  assembly. 

To  enable  the  mere  E^lish  reader  to  comprehend  this  subject,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  constitution  oF  the  church 
of  Scotland,  ana  also  of  the  right  of  patronage,  out  of  which  arose  the 
contentions  and  heartburnings  by  which  the  church  was  disturbed  for  a 
considerable  period. 

The  churcn  of  Scotland  is  ruled  by  a  series  of  Judicatories,  risii^  by 
regular  gradation  from  the  kirk  session,  or  parochial  consistory,  which  is 
the  lowest  in  order,  to  the  eeneral  assembly,  which  is  the  hfenest.  The 
kirk  session  is  composed  of  the  ministers  and  lay  elders  oi  parishes ;  a 
presbytery  is  formed  of  the  ministers  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  certain 
representatives  from  the  kirk  sessions ;  and  a  provincial  synod  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  union  of  a  plurality  of  presbyteries.  Crowning  the  whole  is 
the  general  assembly.  This  body  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
members,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  two  are  ministers,  and  the  remainder 
are  laymen.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  one  ministers  and  eighty- 
nine  lay  elders  are  sent  by  the  presbyteries ;  the  royal  boroughs  elect 
sixty-seven  laymen ;  the  universities  depute  five  persons,  who  may  be 
either  ecclesiastics  or  laymen ;  and  the  Scottish  church  of  Campvere  in 
Holland  supplies  two  deputies,  the  one  lay  and  the  other  clerical.  The 
annual  sittings  of  the  assembly  are  limited  to  ten  days ;  but  whatever  busi- 
ness it  has  leA  unsettled  is  transacted  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house 
(called  the  commission),  which,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  four  stated 
meetings.  Among  the  laj  members  of  the  assembly  are  men  of  the  bieh- 
est  consequence  in  the  kingdom  ;  lawyers,  judges,  and  sometimes  nobles 

Though  all  the  ministers  in  Scotland  are  on  a  perfect  equality  with  each 
other,  yet  each  individual  and  each  judicatory  is  bound  to  yield  a  prompt 
obedience  to  the  superintending  authority,  ana  each  court  must  punctually 
lay  the  record  of  its  proceedings  before  the  tribunal  which  is  next  in  rank 
above  it ;  but  the  general  assembly  has  the  power  of  deciding  without 
appeal,  of  enforcing,  uncontrolled,  its  decrees,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  Scottish  church. 

The  history  of  clerical  patronage  in  Scotland  since  the  overthrow  of 
Catholicism,  and  of  the  struggles  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  has  been  traced 
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with  so  much  cleaniess  b^  Dr.  Gleigr  that,  though  the  passage,  is  of  some 
length,  I  shall  gire  it  in  his  own  words.  '*  The  Kefoniiation  in  Scotland/' 
s^s  he,  ^  was  irr^lar  and  tumultuous ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  pow- 
eiful  aristocracy  ofthat  kingdom  seems  Xo  have  been  rather  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  tithes,  and  the  Isolds  of  the  dignified  clergy,  than  to  purify  the 
doctrine  and  reform  the  worship  of  the  church.  Of  this  Knox  and  the 
other  reformed  cleigrmen  complained  bitterly :  and  their  complaints  were 
extorted  from  them  oy  their  own  sufferic^.  Never,  I  believe,  were  the 
established  cLeigy  of  any  Christian  country  reduced  to  such  indigence  as 
were  those  ze^us  and  well  meaning  men,  during  the  disastrous  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  and  the  minority  of  her  son  and  successor ;  while  the  pit- 
tance that  was  promised  to  them,  instead  of  beipg  regularly  paid,  was 
often  seized  b^  the  rapacity  of  the  regents  and  the  powerful  barons  who 
adhered  to  their  cause,  ana  the  minbters  left  to  depend  for  their  subsist- 
ence on  the  eenerosity  of  the  jpeople. 

**  As  nearly  the  wnole  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  kingdom 
had  come  into  ^e  possession  of  those  barons,  partly  by  inheritance  from 
their  ancestors,  and  partly  with  the  church  lancb  which,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries,  mey  nad  appropriated  to  themselves,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  an  age  when  men  were  veij[  apt  to  confound  tn  illegal  and 
mischievous  conduct  of  him  who  exercised  an  undoubted  right  with  the 
natural  consequences  of  that  right  itself,  strong  pr^udices  were  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  clergy  and  more  serious  part  of  the  people  against  the 
law  which  vested  in  such  sacrilegious  robbers  the  right  of  presentation  to 
parish  churches.  It  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  known  by  whom  minis- 
ters were  nominated  to  vacant  churches  for  thirty  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  when  there  was  hardly  any  settled 
government  in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  In  some  parishes  they  were 
probably  called  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people ;  in  others,  obtruded 
on  them  by  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  faction,  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  of  the  day  ^  and  in  others  again  appointed  by  the  superintendent 
and  his  council :  while  in  a  few  the  legal  patron  may  have  exercised  his 
right,  without  making  any  simoniacal  contract  with  tine  presentee  ;  v/hich, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  was  no  uncommon  practice.* 

"  Hitherto  the  government  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Scotland  had  fluc- 
tuated from  one  form  to  another,  sometimes  assuming  the  appearance  of  epis- 
copacy under  superintendents,  and  at  other  times  being  presbyterian  in  the 
stnctest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  month  of  June,  1592,  an  act  was  passed, 
giving  a  legal  sanction  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  resto- 
ring the  ancient  law  of  patronage.  By  that  act  the  patron  of  a  vacant 
parish  was  authorized  to  present,  to  the  presbyteiy  comprehending  that 
parish,  a  person  properly  <;^ualified  to  be  intrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls ; 
and  the  presbytery  was  enjoined,  after  subjecting  the  presentee  to  certain 


**  Thoitgh  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authorityf  that  this  right  of 
patronage,  thus  conferred  by  the  fundamental  charter  of  presbyterian 
government  in  Scotland,  was  early  complained  of  as  a  grievance,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  regularly  exercised  until  the  era  of  the  rebellion  against 
Charles  I.  during  the  establishment  as  well  of  the  presbyterian  as  of  the 
episcopal  church.  It  was  indeed  abolished  by  the  usurping  powers,  which 
in  1649  established  in  its  stead  what  was  then  called  *  the  gospel  right  of 
popular  election ;'  but  at  the  restoration  it  was  re-established  together  with 
eipiscopacy,  and  was  regularly  exercised  until  the  revolution,  when  epis- 

*  Tbe  reader  win  derive  much  vahuMe  fafimnstkm  on  thli  labject  from  Dr.  Cook*f  **  Hiitorf 
of  tbe  BeformBtlon  la  Seodand  "  *  Dr.  BUI,  Principal  of  St.  Mary*!  College,  in  the  Vvkym- 

«|ror8t.Andr«w'a. 
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oopacy  was  finally  overthrown,  and,  by  an  act  passed  on' the  26th  of  May» 
*  me  Presbyterian  church,  government,  and  discipline,  by  kirk  sessions, 
presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  general  assemblies,*  established  in  its 
stead.  The  act  of  James  VI.  in  1592  was  '  revived  and  confirmed  in  eveij 
head  thereof,  except  in  that  part  of  it  relating  to  patrona^s,'  which  were 
utterly  abolished,  though  nothing  was  substituted  in  their  stead  until  the 
19th  of  July  immediately  succeeding. 

**  It  was  then  statuted  and  declared,  to  use  the  language  of  the  act, '  that, 
in  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and  for  supplying  the  same  with 
a  minister,  the  protestant  heritors  and  elders  are  to  name  and  propose  the 
person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by 
them ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  they  are  to  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the 
effect  the  affairs  may  be  cognosced  oy  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds ;  at 
whose  jud^ent,  and  by  whose  determination,  the  calling  and  entiy  of 
every  particular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.  In  recompense 
of  which  rights  of  presentation  the  heritors  of  every  parish  were  to  pay 
to  the  patron  six  hundred  merks  (£33  6«.  Sd,  sterling),  against  a  certam 
time,  and  under  certain  proportions. 

^  Whether  this  sum,  which  at  that  period  was  veir  considerable,  was 
actually  paid  to  the  patrons  of  the  several  parishes,  I  know  not :  but  if  It 
was,  or  indeed  whether  it  was  or  not,  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  produce  dissension  in  the  countiy,  it  could  not  have  devised  any 
thinp;  better  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose  than  this  mode  of  appointing 
ministers  to  vacant  churches.  The  heritors  or  landholders,  if  the  price  was 
paid,  would  naturally  contend  for  the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  the  right 
which  they,  and  they  only,  had  purchased ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
probable  that  at  such  a  period  they  could  of\en  agree  in  their  choice  of  a 
minister  for  a  vacant  parish.  The  elders,  who  were  men  of  inferior  rank 
and  inferior  education,  would,  by  the  envy  of  the  low,  when  comparing; 
themselves  with  the  hkh,  be  prompted  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lords, which  the  act  of  parliament  enabled  them  to  do  effectully ;  and  the 
consequence  must  have  oeen  that  two  or  three  candidates  for  eveiy  vacant 
church  were  at  once  proposed  to  the  people  of  the  parish  for  their  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation.  The  people  might  either  give  the  preference  to 
one  of  the  canaidates  proposed,  or  reject  tnem  all,  for  reasons  of  which  the 
members  of  the  presbyteiy  were  constituted  the  judges ;  and  as  it  appears 
that  the  presbytery  generally  took  part  with  the  people,  a  source  of  ever- 
lasting contention  was  thus  established  between  the  country  gentlemen  and 
the  parochial  cleigy ;  an  evil  than  which  a  greater  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived. For  these,  and  other  reasons,  this  in  digested  law  was  repealed 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reien  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  right  of  patronage 
restored  as  in  all  other  established  churches. 

"  By  many  of  the  cleigy,  however,  patronage  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  prelacy ;  though  it  has  obviously  no  greater 
connexion  with  that  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  than  with  any  other  that 
is  capable  of  beinc  allied  with  the  state  ;  and,  till  after  the  year  1730, 
ministers  continued  to  be  settled  in  vacant  parishes  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  of  king  William  and  queen  Maiy.  *  Even  then,'  says 
Dr.  Hill,  *  the  church  courts,  although  they  could  ivot  entirely  disres^arcl  the 
law,  continued,  in  many  instances,  to  render  it  ineffectual,  and  oy  their 
authority  sanctioned  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  people  again&t  it. 
They  admitted,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle  in  presbyterian  church 
government,  that  a  presentee,  although  perfectly  well  qualified,  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  his  life  and  doctrine,  was  neverlliel^s  inadmissible  to  his 
clerical  office,  till  the  concurrence  of  the  people  who  were  to  be  under  his 
mimstry  had  been  regularly  ascertained.  The  form  of  expressing  this 
concurrence  was  by  the  subscription  of  a  paper  termed  *  a  call  ;*  to  which 
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many  of  the  old  minbters  paid  greater  respect  than  to  the  deed  of  pre- 
sentation by  the  patron  of  the  church. 

^  To  render  the  call  good,  however,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  land- 
holders, elders,  and  people,  was  not  considered  as  necessary,  nor  indeed 
ever  looked  for.  Nay,  it  appears  that  even  a  majority  was  not  in  all  cases 
deemed  indispensable ;  for  the  presbytery  often  admitted  to  his  chaige. 
and  proceeded  to  qfdain  the  presentee  whose  call,  by  whatever  number  oi 
parishioners,  appeared  to  them  to  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  be- 
coming, by  prudent  conduct,  a  useful  parish  minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
presbyteries  sometimes  set  aside  the  presentation  altogether,  when  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  call ;  and  when  the  patron  insisted  on  his  right, 
and  the  presbytery  continued  inflexible,  the  general  assembly  was,  m  such 
cases,  under  the  necessity  either  of  compelling  the  members  of  the  presby- 
tery, by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  do  their  duty,  or  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  body  to  relieve  them  from  that  duty,  by  ordaining  the 
presentee,  and  inductmg  him  into  the  vacant  church.  To  compulsion  re- 
course had  seldom  been  had ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  individuals 
openly  claimed  a  rieht  to  disobey  the  injunctions  of  the  assembly,  when- 
ever they  conceived  their  disotiedience  justified  by  a  principle  of  con- 
science. 

^  Such  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  Scotland  when  Mr. 
Robertson  first  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  general  assembly; 
and  he  very  justly  thought  that  its  tendency  was  to  overturn  the  presbyte 
rian  establishment,  and  introduce  in  its  stead  a  number  of  inclepenaent 
congregational  churches.  He  therefore  supported  the  law  of  patronage, 
not  merely  because  it  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  because  ne 
thought  it  the  most  expedient  method  of  filling  the  vacant  churches.  It 
did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  people  at  large  are  competent  judges  of 
those  qualities  which  a  minister  should  possess  in  order  to  be  a  useful 
teacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  or  of  the  precepts  of  a  sound  morality. 
He  more  than  suspected  that  if  the  candidates  for  churches  were  taught 
to  consider  their  success  in  obtaining  a  settlement  as  depending  on  a  popu- 
lar election,  many  of  them  would  be  tempted  to  adopt  a  manner  of  preach- 
ing calculated  rather  to  please  the  people  than  to  promote  their  edincatioo 
He  thought  that  there  is  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  abuse 
of  the  law  of  patronage ;  because  the  presentee  must  be  chosen  from 
amone[  those  whom  the  church  had  approved,  and  licensed  as  qualified  for 
the  omce  of  a  parish  minister ;  because  a  presentee  cannot  be  admitted  to 
the  benefice  if  any  relevant  objection  to  his  life  or  doctrine  be  proved 
against  him :  and  because,  after  ordination  and  admission,  he  is  liable  to 
be  deposed  for  improper  conduct,  and  the  church  declared  vacant." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  the  cause  which  Robertson 
espoused,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  conscientious  supporter  of 
it.  To  undertake  its  defence  some  strength  of  nerve  was,  indeed,  required. 
Success  seemed,  at  the  outset,  to  be  scarcely  within  the  verge  of  pn>ba- 
bility,  and  there  was  much  daneer  of  becoming  unpopular.  The  result, 
nevertheless,  gave  ample  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance and  talents.  The  first  time  that  he  came  forwar(}  in  the  assem- 
bly was  in  May,  1751,  when  a  debate  arose  on  the  conduct  of  a  minister, 
wbohad  disooeyed  the  sentence  of  a  former  assembly.  Seizing  this 
opportunity  to  enforce  his  principles  of  church  discipline,  Robertson,  in  a 
TigpTom  aod  eloquent  speech,  contended  that  if  subordination  were  not 
rigidly  maintained  the  presbyterian  establishment  would  ultimately  be 
overthrown,  and,  therefore,  an  exemplary  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted 
on  the  offending  party.  But,  though  he  was  heard  with  attention,  his  argii- 
ments  produced  so  little  present  eflectthat,  on  the  house  being  dividcd,lie 
vras  left  in  a  minority  of  no  more  than  eleven  against  two  hundred. 

Though  this  decision  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  him,  be  d«ter* 
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mined  to  persist,  and  an  occurrence  very  soon  took  place  wbioh  enabled 
aim  to  renew  the  contest.  The  presbyteiy  of  Dumferline  having  heen 
euiltj  of  disobedience,  in  refusing  to  admit  a  minister  to  the  church  of 
fnyerkeithing,  the  commission  of  the  asserabiy,  which  met  in  November, 
(nrdered  them  to  cease  from  their  opposition,  and  threatened,  that,  if  they 
continued  to  be  refractoiy,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  high  censure 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  presbytery  again  disobeyed  ^)e  mandate  of  the 
superior  court.  Yet,  instead  ofcarrying  its  threat  into  effect,  the  commis- 
sioQ  came  to  a  resolution  that  no  censure  should  be  inflicted. 

Such  a  resolution  as  this,  after  the  commission  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
resort  to  threats,  was  at  least  absurd.  So  fair  an  opening  as  this  circum- 
stance afibrded  was  not  neglected  by  Robertson.  He  accordinfly  drew  up 
a  protest,  intituled,  **  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the  Judgment  and  Kesolution 
of  the  Commission."  This  protest,  which  was  signed  by  himself.  Dr. 
filair.  Home,  and  a  few  other  friends,  is  an  able  and  closely  reasoned  pro- 
duction. It  boldly  declares  the  sentence  of  the  commission  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  and  first  principles  of  society ;  charges  the  commis- 
sion itself  with  having,  by  that  sentence,  gone  beyond  its  powers,  and 
betrayed  the  privileges  and  deserted  the  doctrines  ot  the  constitution ;  con- 
siders the  impunity  thus  granted  as  encouraging  and  inviting  contumacy , 
insists  on  the  lawfulness  and  wisdom  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  on  the 
ab0olute  necessity  of  preserving  subordination  and  obedience  in  the  church ; 
and,  finajly,  mamtains  that  the  exercise  of  no  man's  private  judgment  can 
justify  him  in  disturbing  all  public  order,  that  he  who  becomes  a  member 
of  a  church  ought  to  conform  to  its  decrees,  or,  **  if  he  hath  rashly  joined 
hknself^  that  he  is  bound,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian,  to  with- 
draw, and  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  undefiled." 

When  the  assembly  met,  in  1752,  the  question  was  brought  before  it ; 
and  Robertson  supported  the  principles  of  his  protest  with  such  cogency 
of  argument,  that  ne  won  over  a  majority  to  his  side,  and  achieved  a  com- 

I)lete  triumph.  The  judgment  of  the  commission  was  reversed,  Mr.  Gil- 
espie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  presby teiy  of  Dumferline,  was  deposed 
from  his  pastoral  office,  and  ejected  from  his  living,  and  three  other  indi- 
viduals were  suspended  from  their  judicative  capacity  in  the  superior 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Gillespie,  whose  only  crime  was  that  of  being 
absent  on  the  day  appointed  tor  the  induction  of  the  presentee,  was  a  pious 
and  amiable  man,  and  his  deposition  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction, 
that  it  ^ve^se  to  a  new  sect  of  dissenters,  afterwards  known  by  the 
appellation  ol^the  Presbytery  of  Relief;"  a  sect  which  still  exists,  and  is 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

From  this  time,  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  1763  that  he  became  its 
avowed  leader,  Robertson  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  the  assembly  ;  which 
body,  for  the  whole  x^eriod  of  his  ascendancy,  he  contrived  to  keep  steady 
to  his  principles.  In  this  task  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Diysdale,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  It  wasj|^t,  however,  without  many  strug- 
gles that  he  retained  his  pre-eminence.  Those  which  took  place  in  1765 
aiid  1768  were  peculiarly  violent ;  motions  having  then  been  made,  and 
vehemently  contended  for,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  secession  from  the  established  church ;  and,  in  order  to  counteract  tbem, 
to  introduce  a  more  popular  mode  of  inducting  the  parochial  ministers. 
From  what  b  mentioned  by  sir  Henry  Well  wood,  m  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Erskine,"  it  appears  that  the  exertions  of  Robertson  were  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch  ;  and  that  for  his  yictoiy  he  was  partly  indebted  to 
cautious  management,  and  to  patience  which  nothing  could  tire.  ^  During 
Dr.  Robertson  s  time,"  says  he,  "  the  struggle  with  the  people  was  perpe- 
tual ;  and  the  opposition  to  presentees  so  extremely  pertinacious,  as  in  a 
ereat  measure  to  engross  the  business  of  the  assemblies.  The  parties  in 
Oie  church  were  then  more  equally  balanced  than  they  have  ever  been 
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tince  that  period.  The  measures  which  were  adoptedt  in  the  face  of  such 
perpetual  opposition,  it  required  no  common  talents  to  manage  or  defend; 
especially  considering  that  the  leaders  in  opposition  were  such  men  as  Dr. 
Dicky  Dr.  Macqueen,  Dr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Stevenson  of  St.  Madois,  Mr.  Free- 
bairn  of  Dumbarton,  Mr.  Andrew  Crosbie,  &c.  &c. ;  men  of  the  first  ability 
in  the  country,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  an  eloquence  for  a  popular 
assembly  to  which  there  was  nothing  superior  in  the  church  or  in  tibe 
state. 

"  Dr.  Robertson's  firmness  was  not  easily  shaken,  but  his  caution  and 
prudence  never  deserted  him.  He  held  it  for  a  maxim,  never  wantonly 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  endeavour  to  manage 
than  directly  to  combat  them.    Some  of  the  settlements  in  dispute  were 

Erotracted  tor  eight  or  ten  years  together;  and  though  the  general  assem- 
lies  steadily  pursued  their  system,  and  uniformly  appjointed  the  presentees 
to  be  inducted,  their  strongest  sentences  were  not  vindictive,  and  seldom 
went  beyond  the  leading  points  to  which  they  were  directed." 

In  1757  an  event  happened,  which  afforded  to  him  an  opjportunity  of 
manifesting  the  liberality  of  his  spirit,  and  of  exercising  his  innuence  over 
his  colleagues,  to  moderate  the  vengeance  which  was  threatened  to  be 
hurled  on  some  of  his  brethren,  for  having  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  was 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  profane  nature  The  chief  offender  was  his 
friend  Home,  who  was  then  minister  of  Atbelstaneford.  The  crime  con- 
sisted in  Home  having  not  only  produced  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  but 
having  also  had  the  temerity  to  pe  present  at  the  acting  of  it  idf  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre.  With  him  were  involved  several  of  his  clerical  intimates^ 
who,  as  much  firom  a  desire  to  share  with  him  any  odium  or  peril  which 
might  be  incurred,  as  from  a  natural  curiosity,  had  been  induced  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  performance*  The  storm 
which  this  circumstance  raised  among  the  Scottish  cleigy  can,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  hardly  be  imagined.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  witnessed  nothing 
less  than  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  holy  place.  The 
presbytery  of  Edinbuigh  hastened  to  summon  before  its  tribunal  such  ol 
Its  members  as  had  committed  this  heinous  offence,  and  it  likewise 
despatched  circulars  to  the  presbyteries  in  the  vicinity,  recommending 
rigorous  measures  against  alf  cleigy  men  who  had  desecrated  themselves 
by  appearing  in  the  polluted  region  of  the  theatre.  The  alarm  thus 
sounded  awakened  all  the  bigotry  of  the  circumjacent  presbyteries.  That 
of  Haddington,  to  which  Home  belonged,  cited  him  and  bis  friend  Car- 
lyle,  of  Inveresk,  to  answer  for  their  misconduct.  That  of  Glasgow  had  no 
criminals  to  chastise,  but  it  was  resolved  not  to  remain  silent,  and,  there 
fore,  with  a  zeal  whichassuredly  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  it  ful- 
minated forth  a  series  of  resolutions  oo  this  appalling  subject.  It  lamented 
**  the  melancholy  but  notorious  fact,  that  one,  who  is  a  minbter  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  did  himself  write  and  compose  a  play  entitled  the 
Tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  got  it  to  be  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Edinbuigh : 
and  that  he,  with  several  other  ministers  of  the  church,  were  present,  ana 
some  of  them  oflener  than  once,  at  the  acting  of  the  said  play  before  41 
numerous  audience ;''  it  affirmed,  in  direct  hostility  to  histoncafevidence* 
that  stage  pl^ys  had  **  been  looked  upon  by  the  Christian  church,  in  all 
ages,  and  of  all  different  communions,  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  religioo 
iLud  morality;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  from  this,  it  called  on  the 
general  assembly  to  reprobate  publicly  **  a  practice  unbecoming  the  cha 
racter  of  cleigrmeo,  and  of  such  pernicious  tendency  to  the  great  intere^ 
of  religion,  industry,  and  virtue.*^  The  ciy  of  the  church  was  echoed  frosai 
the  press,  angry  disputants  were  arrayed  on  both  sides,  and  a  multitude  of 
ephemeral  pamphlets  and  pasquinades  was  rapidly  produced. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  which  00  this 
occasion  were  instituted  io  the  presbyteries  and  in  the  general  as8embl|y 
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Robertson  exerted  himself  with  more  than  common  ardour  and  e1oq[i)enc6 
on  belialf  of  his  friends.  Though,  bein^  restrained  bj  a  promise  which  he 
had  given  to  his  father,  he  had  himself  never  been  within  the  walls  of  a 
theatre,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  that  no  culpability  attached 
to  the  persons  who  were  under  prosecution.  **  The  promise,''  said  he, 
**  which  was  exacted  by  the  most  indulgent  of  parents,  I  have  hitherto 
religiously  kept,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  Keep  it  till  the  day  of  my  death. 
I  am  at  the  same  time  free  to  declare,  that  I  perceive  nothiner  sinful  or 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  writing  a  tragedy,  which 
gives  no  encouragement  to  baseness  or  vice,  and  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
censuring  my  bretnren  for  beine  present  at  the  representation  of  such  a 
tragedjr,  from  which  I  was  kept  oack  by  a  promise,  which,  though  sacred 
to  me,  is  not  obligatory  on  them." 

Wholly  to  overcome  the  prevalent  spirit  of  bigotry  was  more  than 
Robertson  could  accomplish,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  at  least  greatly 
mitigated  by  his  laudable  efforts.  To  his  persuasive  eloquence  is  attn- 
buted,  and  no  doubt  justly,  the  comparative  mildness  of  the  sentence  which 
was  ultimately  pronounced.  A  declaratory  act  was  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly, forbidding  the  cleiigy  to  visit  the  theatres,  but  not  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  writing  of  plays.  The  silence  of  the  assembly  on  the  latter 
head  was  at  least  one  point  gained  in  favour  of  liberal  principles.  As  1o 
the  offending  ministers,  some  of  them  were  rebuked  by  the  presbyteries 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  one  or  two  of  them  were  suspended  from 
their  office  for  a  few  weeks.  Home,  however,  being  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  which  he  had  experienced,  and  having,  peibaps,  already  been 
offered  patronage  in  the  British  metropolis,  resigned  his  living  olAthel- 
staneford  in  June,  1757,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

By  the  departure  of  Home,  the  Select  Society,  as  it  was  called,  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  members.  This  society  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh,  in  1754, 
by  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  who  was  son  to  the  poet  of  the  same  name. 
The  object  of  it  was  philosophical  and  literary  inquiiy,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  members  m  the  art  of  speaking.  It  held  its  meetings  in  the 
Advocates'  Library,  and  met  regularly  every  Friday  evening,  during  the 
sittings  of  the  court  of  session.  At  the  outset  it  consisted  of  only  nfteen 
persons,  of  whom  Robertson  was  one.  It,  however,  soon  acquired  such 
n^h  reputation,  that  its  list  of  associates  was  swelled  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  names ;  among  which  were  included  those  of  the  most 
eminent  literaiy  and  political  characters  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  this  number  were  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Wedderbum,  after- 
wards Lord  Chancellor,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  lord  Elibank,  lord  Monboddo, 
lord  Kames,  lord  Woodhouselee,  Adam  Furguson,  Wilkie,  Dr.  Cullen, 
and  many  others  less  gif\ed  perhaps,  but  still  rising  far  above  mediocrity 
of  talent.  This  society  flourished  in  full  vigour  lor  some  years ;  and  is 
said  by  professor  Stewart,  to  have  produced  such  debates  as  have  not  often 
been  heard  in  modem  assemblies ;  debates,  where  the  dignity  of  the 
speakers  was  not  lowered  by  the  intrigues  of  policy,  or  the  intemperance 
01  faction;  and  where  the  most  splendid  talents  that  have  ever  adorned 
this  countiy  were  roused  to  their  best  exertions,  by  the  liberal  and  enno- 
bling discussions  of  literature  and  philosophy."  That  such  an  assemblage 
of  learning  and  genius  must  have  done  much  towards  diffusing  through 
Scotland  a  taste  for  letters,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Robert- 
son took  an  active  part,  and  was  one  of  its  presidents.  As  a  speaker,  it 
was  remarked  of  him,  that  "  whereas  most  of  the  others  in  their  previous 
discourses  exhausted  the  subject  so  much  that  there  was  no  room  for 
debate,  he  gave  only  such  brief  but  artful  sketches,  as  served  to  suggest 
ideas,  without  leading  to  a  decision." 

By  a  few  members  of  the  society,  a  Review  was  attempted  in  1755,  the 
principal  contributors  to  which  were  Blair,  Smith,  and  ilobertson.    Thi& 
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undertaking^  was  designed  to  form  a  record  of  the  progress  of  Scottish  lite- 
rature, and,  occasionally,  to  criticise  such  Englisn  and  foreign  works  as 
might  appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  After  having  published  two  num- 
bers, which  appeared  in  July  and  December,  the  reviewers  were  under 
the  necessity  ol  relinauishin^  their  plan.  The  failure  is  said  to  have  arisen 
from  their  having  lashed,  with  just  but  caustic  severity,  ''some  miserable 
effusions  of  ^naticism,  which  it  was  their  wish  to  banish  from  the  church." 
Their  attack  upon  this  mischievous  trash  excited  such  a  vehement  party 
outcry,  that  they  thought  it  prudent  to  discontinue  labours  which,  while 
they  must  fail  of  being  useful,  could  not  fail  to  expose  them  to  vulgar 
odium,  and  involve  them  in  endless  disputes.  Time,  the  great  worker  Oi 
changes,  has  since  produced  a  marvellous  alteration.  At  a  period  less  than 
half  a  century  later,  the  most  prejudice-scorning  and  pungent  of  all 
Reviews  was  established  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm ! 

The  first  separate  literary  production  of  Robertson,  or  at  least  the  first 
known  production,  was  also  laid  before  the  public  in  1755.  It  is  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  in  that  year  before  the  Scotch  society  for  propagating 
Christian  Knowledge.  He  chose  for  his  subject, ''  The  situation  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  and  its  connexion  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  religion."  Though  this  discourse  never  rises  into  a  strain  oi 
glowing  eloquence,  it  is  a  dignified  and  argumentative  composition,  in  a 
chaste  and  animated  style.  If  it  does  not  flash  and  dazzle,  it  at  least 
shines  with  a  steady  lustre.  Its  merit,  indeed,  affords  us  ample  cause  to 
regret  that,  before  his  removal  from  Gladsmuir,  he  lost  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, on  which  much  care  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed.  The  sole  spe- 
cimen which  remains  of  his  talents  as  a  preacher  has  passed  through  nve 
editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  German  language  by  Mr.  Edeling. 

The  time  now  came  when  the  high  character  for  learning  and  talent, 
which  Robertson  had  acquired  among  his  friends,  was  to  be  ratified  by 
the  public  voice.  He  had  long  been  sedulously  engaged  on  the  Ilistoi^ 
of  Scotland,  the  plan  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  soon  after  his 
settling  at  Gladsmuir.  By  his  letters  to  Lord  Hailes  we  are,  in  some 
measure,  enabled  to  trace  his  progress.  It  appears 'that  as  early  as  1753 
he  had  commenced  his  labours,  and  that  by  the  summer  of  1757  he  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Cowrie's  conspiracy.  In  the  spring  of 
1758  he  visited  London,  to  concert  measures  for  publishing ;  and  tne  His- 
tory, in  two  volumes,  quarto,  was  given  to  the  world  on  Uie  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1759,  about  three  months  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  it.  While 
the  last  sheets  were  in  the  press,  the  author  received,  by  diploma,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  period  when  Dr.  Robertson  commenced  his  career,  this  country 
could  boast  of  few  historians,  possessed  of  philosophic  views  and  an  ele- 
gant style.  Rapin,  who,  besides,  wrote  in  his  native  language.  Carte,  and 
others,  could  not  aspire  to  a  loftier  title  than  that  of  annalists ;  and  the  re- 
cent production  from  the  pen  of  Smollet,  though  displaying  talent,  was  by 
far  too  imperfect  to  give  him  a  place  among  eminent  historical  writers. 
Hume  alone  had  come  near  to  the  standard  of  excellence  j  and,  afler  en- 
during a  doubtful  strugrgle,  in  the  course  of  which  his  spirits  were  well 
nigh  overpowered,  had  at  length  begun  to  enjoy  the  literary  honours  which 
he  had  so  painfully  acquired.  For  a  consiclerable  time  past  he  had  been 
occupied  on  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  race  ;  and,  as  this  subject  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  Scottish  history,  Dr.  Robertson  was  alarmed  lest  he 
himself  should  sustain  inju]T  from  the  volumes  of  his  friend  beii^  pub- 
lished simultaneously  with  bis  own.  The  new  candidate  for  fame  endiea- 
Toured  to  induce  Hume  to  proceed  with  some  other  portion  of  his  narra- 
tive :  and,  having  failed  in  this,  he  appears  to  have  been  desirous  that  he 
ifaoald  at  least  bi  allowed  to  be  the  first  to  claim  the  notice  of  the  publici 
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^  I  am  (says  Hume  in  a  letter  to  him)  near)  j  pnnted  out,  and  4iaH  be  surt 
to  send  yoo  a  copy  by  the  stage  coach,  or  some  other  conveyance.  I  beg 
of  you  to  make  remarks  as  vou  go  alon^.  It  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter had  we  communicated  before  printing,  whicn  was  always  inry  de«ire 
and  was  most  suitable  to  the  friendship  which  always  did,  and  I  hope 
always  will  subsist  between  us.  I  speak  this  chiefly  on  my  own  account. 
For  though  I  had  the  perusal  of  your  sheets  before  I  printed,  I  was  not 
able  to  oerive  sufficient  benefits  from  them,  or  indeed  to  make  any  altera- 
tion by  their  assistance.  There  still  remain,  I  fear,  many  errors,  of  which 
you  could  have  convinced  me  if  we  bad  canvassed  the  matter  in  conversa 
tion.  Perhaps  I  might  also  have  been  sometimes  no  less  fortunate  with 
you."  He  adds,  '*  Millar  was  proposin^^  to  publish  me  about  March ; 
but  I  shall  communicate  to  him  your  desire,  even  though  I  think  it  entirely 
soundless,  as  you  will  likewise  think  after  you  have  read  my  volume. 
He  has  very  needlessly  delayed  your  publication  till  the  first  week  ot 
Februaiy,  at  the  desire  of  the  Edinburgn  booksellers,  who  could  no  way 
be  affected  by  a  publication  in  London.  I  was  exceedingly  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  comply  with  your  desire,  when  you  expressed  your  wish  that  1 
should  not  write  this  period.     I  could  not  write  downward.    For  when 


transactions  ?  I  must  therefore  have  abandoned  altogether  this  scheme  of 
the  English  Histoiy,  in  which  I  had  proceeded  so  far,  if  I  had  not  acted  as 
I  did.  You  will  see  what  light  andf  force  this  historv  of  the  Tudors  be- 
stows on  that  of  the  Stewarts.  Had  I  been  prudent  1  should  have  begun 
with  it." 

The  alarm  which  Dr.  Robertson  conceived  from  the  rivalship  of  his 
fhend  was,  however,  groundless.  His  success  was  not,  like  that  of  Hume, 
the  slow  growth  of  years.  It  was  complete  and  immediate.  So  rapid 
was  the  sale  of  the  book,  that,  before  a  month  had  elapsed,  his  publisner 
informed  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  set  about  preparing  for  a  second  edi- 
tion. It  was  read  and  admired  by  a  part  of  the  royal  family;  and  plau- 
sive  and  gratulatory  letters  were  showered  on  hiin  from  ail  quarters. 
Warburton,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Mansfield,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Doug- 
las, Hurd,  and  many  other  men  of  eminence,  all  concurred  in  swelling  ihe 
chorus  of  praise.  Among  the  foremost  to  blazon  his  merits  was  Lis  ami- 
cable rival,  Hume,  whose  letters  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship,  and  his  noble  freedom  from  the  base  dominion  of  envy, 
**I  am  diverting  myself,"  says  he,  "with  the  notion  of  how  much  you 
will  profit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and  I 
been  such  fools  as  to  have  given  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained  ani- 
mosity and  malignity  against  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  ail  ouracc[uaint 
ance  into  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have  exhibited  to 
the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  of  I  All  the 
people  whose  friendship  or  judgment  either  of  us  value  are  friends  to  both> 
and  will  be  pleased  with  the  success  of  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of 
each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have  not  of  a  long  time  had  a  more  sensi- 
ble pleasure  than  the  good  reception  of  your  History  has  given  me  within 
tnis  fortnight."  In  another  place,  with  a  sportiveness  not  unusual  in  his 
correspondence,  he  exclaims,  **  But  though  I  have  given  this  character  of 
your  work  to  Monsieur  Helveiius,  I  warn  you  that  this  is  the  last  time 
that,  either  to  Frenchman  or  Englishman,  I  shall  ever  speak  the  least  ^od 
of  it.  A  plague  take  you  1  Here  I  sat  near  the  historical  summit  of  rar- 
nassus,  immeaiately  under  Dr.  Smollet ;  and  you  have  the  impudence  to 
squeeze  yourself  by  me,  and  place  yourself  directly  under  his  feet.  J}q 
you  imagme  that  this  can  be  agreeable  to  me !  And  must  not  I  be  guilty  oi 
great  simplicity  to  contribute  my  endeavours  to  your  thrusting  me  out  of 
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my  place  id  Paris  as  well  as  at  London  ?  But  I  give  you  wamrog  tbat  you 
will  find  the  matter  somewhat  difficult,  at  least  in  the  former  city.  A 
fiiend  of  mine,  who  is  there,  writes  home  to  his  father  the  strangest  ac- 
counts on  that  head ;  which  my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  repeat,  but 
which  it  allowed  me  very  deliciously  to  swallow.'' 
The  hold  which  the  History  of  Scotland  thus  suddenly  acquired  on  the 

Imblic  mind  it  yet  retains.  Fourteen  editions  were  published  during  the 
ife-time  of  the  author,  and  the  editions  since  his  decease  have  been  still 
more  numerous.  It  has  undoubtedly  established  itself  as  a  classical  £ng~ 
lisa  production.  For  a  while,  indeed,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  mute ; 
and  the  historian  had  only  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his  triumi)h«  But,  at 
length,  some  of  his  opinions,  particularly  bis  belief  of  the  guilt  of  Mary 
found  opponents  in  the  candid  and  well  informed  Tytkr,  the  learned, 
acute,  and  eloquent  Stuart,  and  the  dogmatical  Whitaker ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  though  master  of  talents,  erudition,  and  forcible  reasoning,  almost 
rendered  truth  itself  repulsive  by  the  petulance  and  overbearingness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  ruggedness  othis  style.  Of  his  anta^ists,  however, 
the  historian  took  not  the  slightest  public  notice,  contenting  himself  with 
the  silent  correction  of  such  passages  in  hb  work  as  his  matured  iudgment 
had  decided  to  be  erroneous.  In  a  letter  to  Gibbon  he  laconically  notices 
Whitaker.  •*  You  will  see,"  says  he,  "that  I  have  got  in  Mr.  Whitaker  an 
adversaiT  so  bigoted  and  zealous,  that  though  I  have  denied  no  article  of 
faith,  ana  am  at  least  as  orthodox  as  himself,  yet  he  rails  against  me  with  all 
the  asperity  of  theological  hatred.  I  shall  adhere  to  my  fixed  maxim  of 
making  no  reply." 

It  was  not  merely  a  harvest  of  unproductive  fame  that  was  reaped  by 
Dr.  Robertson.  He  was  no  sooner  known  to  Jhe  worid  than  preferment 
was  rapidly  bestowed  on  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1758,  while  his  work 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  he  was  translated  from  Gladsmuir  to  one 
of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  I  believe  the  church  to  which 
he  was  removed  to  have  oeen  that  of  the  Old  Gray  Friars,  in  which,  some 
years  afterwards,  bis  friend  Dr.  £rskine  became  his  coadjutor.  On  the 
Histoiy  issuing  £rom  the  press,  he  was  appointed  chaplam  of  Stirling  Cas- 
tle, and,  in  1761,  one  of  nis  Ms^jesty's  cnaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 
The  dignity  of  Principal  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1763 ;  and,  two  years  subsequently  to  this,  the  office  of  Historio- 
grapher for  Scotland,  which,  since  the  death  of  Crawfurd,  in  1726.  had 
Been  disused,  was  revived  in  his  favour,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  two 
handred  pounds. 

By  the  remuneration  which  he  had  received  for  his  histoiy,  and  the 
salaries  which  arose  from  his  various  appointments,  Dr.  Robertson  was 
DOW  in  possession  of  an  income  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  pos- 
sessed by  any  Scotch  presbyterian  minister,  and  certainly  not  felling  short 
of  that  whicn  had  been  enjoyed  by  some  bishops  at  the  period  when  the 
church  of  Scotland  was  under  episcopal  government.  A  few  of  his  indis- 
creet friends  seem,  however,  to  nave  thought  that  his  talents  were  not  ade- 
quately rewarded*  and  even  that  the  clerical  profession  in  the^  northem 
part  of  our  island  did  not  afford  for  them  a  sphere  of  action  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. The  church  of  England  held  forth  richer  prospects  to  ambition 
and  to  mental  endowments :  and  they  were  of  opinion  that,  by  transferring 
his  services  to  that  church,  he  might  obtain  a  share  in  its  hm;hest  dignities 
and  emoluments.  To  this  scheme  allusions  may  be  founa  in  the  Tetters 
which,  about  this  time,  were  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Ji^iot,  and  Mr.  Hume.  But  Dr.  Robertson  had  a  lai^ger  share  of 
foresight  and  prudence  than  his  advisers,  and  he  rejected  their  dangeroa 
thouen  weU  intended  counsel.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  doubtfiil  whetheri 
nad  it  been  executed,  their  plan  would  have  produced  the  desired  effect. 
This  kind  of  transplanting  has  often  been  tried,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  wiib 
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any  decree  of  success.  The  plant,  vieorous  on  its  native  bed»  lan^uislies 
and  is  oWarfed  on  an  alien  soil.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  reached  the  ma- 
ture age  of  forty-one ;  his  opinions,  his  habits,  his  connexions,  had  all  been 
formed  with  a  reference  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  it  was  not 

Srobable  that  they  could  be  suddenly  bent  with  advantage  in  an  opposite 
irection.  In  Scotland  he  had  no  competitors  who  could  rise  to  a  level 
with  him  ;  in  Eneland  he  would,  perhaps,  have  had  many ;  and  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  thought  with  Csesar,  that  it  is  better  to  be  the  first 
man  in  a  village  than  the  second  at  Rome.  Nor  was  there  any  room  in 
England  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  he  particularly 
excelled ;  the  eloquence  which  is  manifested  in  debate.  By  the  force  of 
his  oratoiy  he  left  far  behind  all  his  rivals  and  opponents,  and  wielded  at 
will  the  general  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church  ;  but,  since  the  convoca- 
tion was  shorn  of  its  controversial  and  declamatory  glories,  since  it  was 
smitten  with  an  incapacity  of  embarrassing  the  government,  fostering  theo- 
logical rancour,  and  displayini^  the  unseenoly  spectacle  of  Christian  divines 
arrayed  in  worse  than  barbarian  hostility  to  each  other,  there  has  not  in 
this  ccuntry  existed  any  deliberative  clerical  body  in  which  Dr.  Robert- 
son could  nave  exerted  those  argumentative  and  rhetorical  powers  that, 
among  his  fellow  ministers,  obtained  for  him  so  entire  an  ascendancy.  His 
preferment  might  also  have  stopped  short  of  the  point  which  his  saneuine 
triends  expected  it  to  attain ;  and,  whatever  its  degree,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  looked  on  with  a  jealous  eje  by  many  of  his  brethren 
on  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  There  was,  besides,  another  and  still  more 
powerful  reason  that  must  have  influenced  his  decision.  He  had  for  nearly 
twenty  years  been  a  leading  minister  of  the  presbyterian  establishment ; 
and  his  now  quitting  it  to  enter  into  a  prelatical  church,  which,  as  being 
deemed  a  scion  from  the  hated  stock  of  Rome,  was  still  held  in  abomina- 
tion by  many  of  his  countiymen,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  considered 
as  an  interested  and  base  sacrifice  of  his  principles  and  his  character  at  th« 
shrine  of  lucre  and  ambition.  To  be  branded  as  a  deserter  by  the  zealots 
of  the  one  institution,  and  by  the  envious  of  the  other,  was  not  a  favourable 
auspice  under  which  to  commence  his  new  career ;  and  he  therefore  acted 
wisely,  as  well  as  honourably,  in  remaining  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
churcn. 

Having  resolved  to  remain  in  Scotland,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  his  pen  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fortune.  Dr.  Robertson  had  now  to  choose  another 
iheme  on  which  his  talents  could  be  profitably  employed.  To  the  com- 
position of  histoiy,  in  which  he  had  met  with  such  stimulating  success,  be 
wisely  determined  to  adhere.  It  was,  indeed,  in  that  department  that  be 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  excel,  by  his  power  of  vivid  description,  and 
his  happy  delineation  of  character.  His  friends  were  consulted  on  this 
occasion :  each  had  some  favourite  plan  to  suggest  to  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  absolutely  embarrassed  by  the  afiluence  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  were  worthy  of  his  best  exertions  to  illustrate  and  adorn  them, 
if  a  ludicrous  simile  may  be  allowed,  we  may  say  that  he  found  it  no  less 
difficult  to  fix  his  choice,  than  it  was  for  Mr.  Snandy  to  decide  to  what  pur- 

S>se  he  should  apply  the  legacy  which  was  left  to  him  by  his  sister  Dinah. 
r.  John  Blair  strenuously  recommended  to  him  to  write  a  complete  His- 
tory of  England,  and  assured  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  move,  in  the  house  of  peers,  for  public  encouragement  to  him,  in 
case  uf  his  undertaking  a  work  which  mi^bt  vvith  justice  be  considered  as 
being  a  national  one.  Hut  from  adopting  this  project, though  it  was  one  which 
he  had  early  cherished,  Dr.  Robertson  was  deterred  by  his  honourable  un- 
willingness to  interfere  with  his  friend  Hume,  who  was  now  putting  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  great  labour.  Hume  himself  advised  him  to  under- 
take a  series  of  mo(fem  lives,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch.  ^  You  see,*' 
said  he,  *'  that  in  Plutarch  the  life  of  Ceesar  may  be  read  in  half  an  liour 
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Were  you  to  write  the  life  of  Hemy  the  Fourth  of  France  after  that  model, 
you  might  pillage  all  the  pretty  stories  in  Sully,  and  speak  more  of  his 
mistresses  than  of  his  battles.  In  short,  you  mi^ht  gather  the  flower  of  all 
modem  history  in  this  manner.  The  remarkable  popes,  the  kings  of  Swe- 
den, the  great  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  even  the 
eminent  men  of  letters  might  furnish  you  with  matter,  and  the  quick  des- 

{»atch  of  eveiy  different  work  would  encourage  you  to  begin  a  new  one 
f  one  volume  were  successful,  you  might  compose  another  at  your  leisure, 
and  the  field  is  inexhaustible.  There  are  persons  whom  you  might  meet 
with  in  the  comers  of  histoiy,  so  to  speak,  who  would  be  a  subject  of  en- 
tertainment quite  unexpected ;  and  as  long  as  you  live,  you  mignt  give  and 
receive  amusement  by  such  a  work."  That  so  excellent  an  idea  should 
not  have  been  acted  upon  must  be  regretted  by  every  one  who  is  a  lovei 
of  literature.  By  Horace  Walpole  two  subjects,  of  no  trivial  interest, 
were  pointed  out.  These  were  the  History  of  Learning,  and  the  Histoiy 
of  the  reiens  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonines ;  the  latter 
of  which  Walpole  declared  that  he  should  be  tempted  to  denominate  the 
Histoiy  of  Humanity.  Dr.  Robertson  himself  seems,  at  one  time,  to  have 
thought,  though  but  transiently,  of  tracing  the  events  which  occurred  In 
tiie  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  There  is  no  reason  to  lament  that  he  did  not 
undertake  this  task,  which  was  once  meditated  on  by  Warton,  and  has 
since  been  performed  by  a  writer  whom  nature  has  lai^gely  giftea,  and  who 
possesses  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  records,  arts,  and  language  of  Italy. 
But  the  two  plans  which  had  the  ascendancy  in  his  mind,  and  between 
which  he  lo^  hesitated,  were  the  Histoiy  of  Greece,  and  the  History  of 
Charles  the  Fifth.  At  length,  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  were 
urged  by  Hume  and  Horace  Walpole,  he  made  ebioice  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  as  the  subject  of  his  second  attempt 

When  he  had  for  about  a  year  been  engaged,  partly  in  those  preliminanr 
researches  which  are  necessary  to  give  value  to  a  work  like  that  on  which 
be  was  occupied,  and  partly  in  composition,  his  progress  was  suddenly 
suspended,  by  the  intervention  of  a  personage  of  such  elevated  rank  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  decline  a  compliance  with  that 
which  was  requireid  from  him.  It  has  been  seen,  that  he  was  early  desirous 
to  be  the  historian  of  his  native  island,  and  that  friendship  alone  prevented 
him  from  being  so.  He  was  now  informed  that  the  wishes  of  tne  British 
sovereign  were  in  unison  with  his  own.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1761, 
he  was  written  to  on  this  head  by  lord  Cathcart.  **  Lord  Bute  told  me  the 
king's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  own,"  said  lord  Cathcart,  **  with  respect  to 
your  History  of  Scotland,  and  a  wish  his  majesty  had  expressed  to  see  a 
History  of  England  by  your  pen.  His  lordship  assured  me,  every  source 
of  information  which  government  can  command  would  be  open  to  you . 
and  that  great,  laborious,  and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  be  proportioned  to  it  He  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  some  objections  you  once  had,  founded  on  the  apprehen- 
sion of  clashing  or  interfering  witn  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  is  your  friend : 
but  as  your  performance  and  his  will  be  upon  plans  so  different  from  each 
other,  and  as  his  will,  in  point  of  time,  have  so  much  the  start  of  yours, 
these  objections  did  not  seem  to  him  such  as,  upon  reflection,  were  likely 
to  continue  to  have  much  weight  with  you.  I  must  add,  that  though  1 
did  not  think  it  right  to  inquire  into  lord  Bute's  intentions  before  I  knew  a 
little  of  your  mind,  it  appeared  to  me  plain,  that  they  were  higher  than 
any  views  which  can  open  to  you  in  Scotland,  and  which,  1  believe,  he 
'  would  think  inconsistent  with  the  attention  the  other  subject  would  neces- 
aarily  require." 

A  proposition  thus  powerfully  enforced  it  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  have  been  difficult  for  Dr.  Robertson  to  reject.  But,  in  fact,  tke 
feasons  which  formerly  influenced  his  conduct  had  ceased  to  exist.  Hume 
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had  now  completed  his  history,  it  was  before  the  public,  and  its  fate  must 
be  irrevocably  decided  before  a  line  of  the  rival  narrative  could  be  com* 
roitted  to  paper.  Dr.  Robertson  was  convinced  of  this,  and  therefore  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  was  offered  to  him. 
'  AAer  the  first  publication  of  the  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  the  favourable 
reception  it  met  with,'*  said  he  m  his  answer  to  lord  Cathcart,  **  I  had  both 
reiy  tempting  offers  from  booksellers,  and  very  confident  assurances  of 
public  encouragement,  if  I  would  undertake  the  Histoij  of  England 
But  as  Mr.  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  contrariety  of  our  sen- 
timents both  in  religion  and  politics,  I  live  in  ^at  friendship,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  subject,  no  consideration  of  interest  or  reputation 
would  induce  me  to  break  in  upon  a  field  of  which  he  had  taken  prior  pos- 
session ;  and  I  determined  that  my  interference  with  him  should  never  be 
any  obstruction  to  the  sale  or  success  of  his  work.  Nor  do  I  jet  repent  of 
my  having  resisted  so  many  solicitations  to  alter  this  resolution.  But  the 
case  I  now  think  is  entirely  changed.  His  Histoiy  will  have  been  pub« 
•iished  several  years  before  any  work  of  mine  on  the  same  subject  can 
appear;  its  first  run  will  not  ue  marred  by  any  justlin^  with  me,  and  it 
will  have  taken  that  station  in  the  literaiy  system  which  belongs  to  it. 
This  objection,  therefore,  which  1  thought,  and  still  think,  so  weighty  at 
that  time,  makes  no  impression  on  me  at  present,  and  1  can  now  justify  my 
undertaking  the  English  Histoir,  to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him. 
Besides,  our  manner  of  viewing  the  same  subject  is  so  different  or  peculiar, 
that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  may  maintain  their  own  rank, 
have  their  own  partisans,  and  possess  their  own  merit,  without  hurting 
each  other." 

To  enable  him  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  labour,  he  considered  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  that  he  should  be  established  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
divest  him  otall  anxiety  as  to  pecuuiaiy  concerns,  but  that  he  should  like* 
wise  have  the  power  of  devoting  to  study  a  laiger  portion  of  his  time  than 
it  was  now  possible  for  liim  to  allot  to  mat  purpose.  **  Were  I  to  carve 
out  my  own  fortune,"  said  he, ''  I  should  wish  to  continue  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's chaplains  for  Scotland,  but  to  resign  my  charge  as  a  minister  of 
Edinbuigb,  which  en^sses  more  of  my  time  than  one  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  many  minute  duties  of  that  office  can  well  imagine.  I  would  wish  to 
apply  my  whole  time  to  literaiy  pursuits,  which  is  at  present  parcelled  out 
among  innumerable  occupations.  In  order  to  enable  me  to  make  tliis  resig- 
nation some  appointment  must  be  assigned  me  for  life.  What  that  shouul 
be,  it  neither  oecomes  me,  nor  do  1  pretend  to  say.  One  thine,  however 
I  wish  with  some  earnestness,  that  the  thing  might  be  executea  soon,  both 
as  it  will  ^ive  me  great  vie^our  in  my  studies  to  have  my  future  fortune 
ascertained  in  so  honourable  a  manner,  and  because,  by  allowing  me  to 
apply  myself  wholly  to  my  present  work,  it  will  enable  me  to  finish  it  in 
a  less  time,  and  to  begin  so  much  sooner  to  iny  new  task."  But  tliough  he 
was  desirous  to  obtain  some  appointment,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
"  reduced  entirely  to  the  profession  of  an  author,"  he  at  tlie  same  moment, 
with  becoming  spirit,  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  to  derive  any  emolu- 
ment from  it  before  he  could  commence  the  particular  task  for  which  the 
appointment  was  to  be  given.  The  proposal  that  he  should  remove  to 
London,  he  was  averse  from  complying  with,  though  he  did  not  put  a 
direct  neeative  on  it ;  and  he  could  not  consent  to  begin  the  Histoiy  of 
Britain  tiu  he  had  completed  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 

This  scheme,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  brought  to  maturity, 
was,  nevertheless,  dropped ;  but  for  what  reason  is  unknown.  Mr.  Stewart 
is  disposed  to  believe  tna^the  failure  of  it  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute.  It  was  certainly  lo  much  a  favourite  with  Dr. 
Houertson  that  he  loi^  cherished  it,  and  abandoned  it  with  reluctance 
We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  smile„or  to  wonder,  that  a  sovereign 
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aliould  have  selected  a  writer  confessedly  of  Whig^  principles  to  compose 
a  History  of  England,  in  opposition  to  one  produced  by  a  firiend  of  arbi- 
tvaiy  power ;  and  we  may  also  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether,  as  far  as 
regarded  its  sentiments,  such  a  work,  written  by  a  Whig  under  the  auspices 
ofa  court,  would  have  proved  quite  satisfactory  either  to  the  monarch  or 
to  the  people.  There  might,  at  least,  have  been  some  danger  that  it  would 
have  justified  the  sarcasm  which  was  uttered  by  Horace  Walnole,  on  ano- 
ther occasion  "You  must  know,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Robertsoii  to  nim,  "that 
I  look  upon  myself  as  a  moderate  Whig." — ^J*  Yes,  doctor,*'  replied  Wal- 
pole,  "  I  look  on  you  as  a  very  moderate  Whiff.'^ 

As  soon  as  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  ne  bent  all  his  exertions  to 
the  task  which  he  had  commenced.  The  public  curiosity  was  highly 
excited,  and  it  was  long  kept  on  the  stretch  oefore  it  was  gratified  Hi 
the  summer  of  1761,  he  stated  that  one  third  of  the  work  was  finished,  and 
that  two  years  more  would  be  required  to  brir^  the  whole  to  perfection. 
But  there  never  yet  was  an  author  who  did  not  deceive  himself,  and  con* 
sequently  deceive  others,  as  to  the  period  at  which  his  labour  would  be 
completed.  The  stupid,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  malignant  (and  there  are 
manv  persons,  not  literary,  though  connected  with  literature,  who  belorig 
to  these  classes)  consider  as  intended  for  the  purpose  of  deception  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  authors  are  thus  apt  to  form.  They  either  can 
not  or  will  not  be  taught  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  bola  assertion  to 
the  contrary,  no  man  is  at  all  hours  capable  of  thinking  deeply,  or  of 
clothing  his  thoughts  in  an  attractive  dress ;  that  he  who  is  oependent  on  his 
reputation  for  existence  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  hazard  it  by  crude 
and  slovenly  efforts,  the  product  of  haste ;  that  he  who  draws  up  a  narra- 
tive from  widely  scattered,  numerous,  and  conflicting  documents  must 
often,  in  painful  research  and  in  balancing  evidence,  spend  more  months 
than  he  had  calculated  on  spending  weeks ;  that  the  discovery  of  a  single 
paper,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  may  not  only 
throw  a  new  light  upon  a  subject,  but  give  to  it  an  entirely  new  colour, 
and  may  compel  a  writer  to  modify,  to  arrange,  and  even  to  cancel,  much 
that  he  had  supposed  to  have  received  his  fast  touches ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  delay  which,  as  being  a  proof  of  literary  indolence,  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  unfeelingl^r  an  object  of  censure,  ought  rather  in  many  cases 
to  be  rewarded  with  praise,  because  it  is  a  duty  which  an  author  con- 
scientiously, and  at  his  own  cost,  performs  to  society  and  to  truth.  Impe- 
diments of  this  kind  no  doubt  retarded  the  progress  of  Dr.  Robertson ;  to 
which  must  be  added  his  multifarious  avocations,  as  principal  of  the  uni- 
versitjr,  a  minister  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  and 
an  active  member  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  body,  as  Mr.  Stewart 
mforms  us,  faction  was  running  high  at  that  epoch.  The  transactions 
relative  to  America  he  likewise  found  to  be  of  too  vast  a  magnitude,  to 
allow  of  their  being  compressed  into  an  episode.  He  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  reserving  them  for  a  separate  history :  and  this  circumstance  obliged 
him  in  some  degree  to  make  a  change  in  his  original  plan.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  wonderful  that  the  publication  of  his  work  was  protracted  six 
years  beyond  the  time  which  ne  had  himself  assigned  for  it. 

At  length,  early  in  1769,  appeared,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  the  History 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  had  been  perused,  while  in  the  press,  hj  Hume, 
and  probably  by  other  friends,  and  had  gained  the  warmest  praise.    "  I 

Sot  yesterday  from  Slrahan,"  says  Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  about 
lirty  sheets  of  your  History,  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  and 
this  morning  have  run  them  over  with  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny 
myself  the  satisfaction  (which  I  hope  also  will  not  displease  you)  of 
expressing  presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them.  To  say  only  mey 
are  very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  inferior 
to  the  sentiments  I  feel :  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with  dignityi 
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wiUi  eleganccy  afid  with  judgment,  to  which  there  are  few  eqaab.  Tbtf 
even  excel,  and  I  think  in  a  sensible  degree,  your  Histoiy  of  Scotland.  I 
propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  in  being  the  only  man  in  Rngl»id,  durras 
some  months,  who  will  be  in  the  situation  of  doing  you  justice,  after  which 
you  may  certainly  expect  that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the 
public." 

Hume's  anticipation  was  prophetic.  Soon  after  the  work  had  come  out, 
he  wrote  to  his  triend,  in  the  following  unequivocal  terms.  *'  The  success 
has  answered  my  expectations,  and  1,  who  converse  with  the  great,  the 
fair,  and  the  teamed,  have  scarcely  heard  an  opposite  voice,  or  even  whis- 
per, to  the  general  sentiments.  Only  I  have  heard  that  the  Sanhedrim  at 
Mrs.  Macaulay's  condemns  you  as  little  less  a  friend  to  government  and 
monarchy  than  myself."  Horace  Walpole  was  almost  equally  laudatoiy ; 
lord  Lyttelton  testified  his  admiration;  and,  as  Hume  had  lonr  beforr 
done,  recommended  to  the  historian  to  write,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
the  lives  of  eminent  persons.  Voltaire,  also,  paid  a  flattering  tribute.  **  it 
is  to.  you  and  to  Mr.  Hume,"  said  he,  "  that  it  belongs  to  write  histoiy 
You  are  eloquent,  learned,  and  impartial.  I  unite  with  Europe  in  esteem 
ii»  you."  Nor  was  the  fame  of  the  author  confined  to  his  native  island. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  baron  D*HoIbach,  M.  Suard  was  iodoced 
to  translate  the  work  into  French,  while  it  was  being  printed  in  England, 
and  his  masterly  translation  is  said  to  have  established  his  own  literary 
character,  and  to  have  been  the  means  of  his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Frencn 
academy.  The  remuneration  which  the  author  himself  received  was  mag- 
ni^cent ;  especially  in  an  age  when  it  was  not  customary  to  give  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  tne  purchase  of  copyright.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
could  entirely  escape  the  severity  of  criticism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
common  lot  <H'all  literaiy  productions.  B^  the  Abb6  Mably  it  was  attacked 
in  rude  and  contemptuous  language ;  which,  without  having  the  power  to 
injure  the  work,  was  disgraceful  to  the  person  who  descended  to  use  it. 
Crilbert  Stuart  likewise  assailed  it ;  but  with  more  skill  than  the  French 
critic,  and  with  a  vigour  which  was  animated  by  personal  resentment. 
That  his  acuteness  detected  many  inaccuracies,  it  would  be  absurd  to  dis- 
pute ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  pushed  his  censure  farther  than  was 
consonant  with  justice,  when  he  characterized  Dt,  Robertson  as  an  aut)^ 
**  whose  total  abstinence  from  all  ideas  and  inventions  of  his  own  permitted 
nim  to  carnr  an  undivided  attention  to  other  men's  thoughts  and  specula- 
tions." Walpole,  too,  in  later  life, asserted  that  the  reaoir^of  Dr.  Kobeft- 
son  was  not  extensive,  that  the  Introduction  to  the  Histoir  c^  Chaii^ 
abounds  with  gross  errors,  and  that  in  man^r  instances  he  has  mistaken 
exceptions  for  rules.  The  work,  however,  still  maintains  its  station ;  and, 
even  admittirn:  all  that  truth  or  ingenious  prejudice  can  urge  against  it, 
who  is  there  who  will  now  have  the  boldness  to  deny  that  it  forms  a  spleo* 
did  addition  to  our  historical  treasures  ? 

AAer  having  completed  this  arduous  uodertakhig,  Dr.  Robertson  allowed 
himself  some  respite  from  literary  toil ;  a  respite  which,  in  fact,  wasneces* 
saiy  for  the  preservation  of  his  health.  His  mind  was,  however,  too  active 
to  remain  long  unoccupied,  and  he  hastened  to  resume  the  pen.  As  a  se* 
quel  to  the  history  of  Charles,  he  had  promised  to  give  to  the  public  a  nar- 
rative of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  conquests,  and  proceedings  in  Aroericia. 
This  plan  he  soon  resolved  to  enlarge,  so  as  to  include  in  it  tne  transactions 
of  all  the  European  colonizers  of  the  American  continent.  To  the  ori^n 
and  progress  o(^  the  British  empire  in  that  quarter,  it  was  originally  his  ro 
tention  to  devote  an  entire  volume.  Than  the  Histoiy  of  the  New  World 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  chosen  a  subject  more  fertile,  tnat^ 
attractive,  or  better  calculated  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talentf 
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There  was  *  ample  room  and  vciige  enough"  for  eloquence  to  expatiate 
in.  The  rapidly  succeeding  events  which  he  was  to  describe  were 
scarcely  less  marvellous  than  uose  of  an  oriental  fiction ;  one  of  his  heroes^ 
the  dauntless  explorer  of  unknown  oceans,  will  always  excite  the  wonder, 
admiration,  and  pity  of  mankind :  others,  though  villains,  were  at  least 
villains  of  no  common  powers  ;  ana  the  characters,  the  customs,  the  man- 
ners, the  scenery,  eveir  thing  m  short  that  was  connected  with  the  work, 
possessed  throughout  tne  charm  of  novelty,  and,  in  many  instances,  that  of 
me  most  picturesque  and  forcible  contrast. 

To  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  that  which  relates  to  the  discoveiy  of  the 
New  World,  and  the  conquests  and  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  eiffht  years . 
of  studious  toil  were  devoted  by  Dr.  RolJertson.  At  length,  in  me  spring 
of  1777,  he  put  forth,  in  two  quartos,  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  pulP 
He  again  received  him  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  literary  friends  again 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  and  to  praise  him.  Hume  was  no  longer 
m  existence  ;  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Gibbon,  who  testified  his  entire 
approbation  of  the  volumes  even  before  he  had  wholly  perused  them, 
**  1  have  seen  enough,"  said  he,  "  to  convince  me  that  the  present  publica- 
tion will  support,  and,  if  possible,  extend  the  fame  of  the  author ;  that  the 
materials  are  collected  with  care,  and  arrai^ed  with  skill ;  that  the  pro- 
gress of  discoveiy  is  displayed  with  learning  and  perspicuity ;  that  the 
dangers,  the  achievements,  and  the  views  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  are 
related  with  a  temperate  spirit ;  and  that  the  most  original,  perhaps  the 
most  curious  portion  of  human  manners,  is  at  length  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  sophists  and  declaimers." 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  applause  which  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  Robert- 
son, none  was  more  gratifying  than  that  which  was  given  by  Burke ;  a 
man  eminent  at  once  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman.  **  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,"  says  he,  "  of  the  very  flattering  distinction  I  have  received 
in  your  thinking  me  worthy  of  so  noble  a  present  as  that  of  your  History 
of  America,  f  have,  however,  suffered  my  gratitude  to  lie  under  some 
suspicion,  by  delaying  my  acknowledgment  ofso  great  a  favour.  But  my 
delay  was  only  to  render  my  obligation  to  you  more  complete,  and  my 
thanks,  if  possible,  more  merited.  The  close  of  the  session  brought  a 
great  deal  of  veiy  troublesome  though  not  important  business  on  me  at 
once.  I  could  not  go  through  your  work  at  one  breath  at  that  time,  though 
(  have  done  it  since.  I  am  now  enabled  to  thank  you,  not  only  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me,  but  for  the  great  satisfaction,  and  the  infinite 
variety  and  compass  of  instruction,  I  have  received  fix>m  your  incomparable 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  done  which  was  so  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Age  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  I  believe  few  books  have  done  more  than  this,  towards  clearing  up 
lark  points,  correcting  errors,  and  removing  prejudices.  You  have  too 
he  rare  secret  of  rekindling  an  interest  on  subjects  that  had  so  often  been 
treated,  and  in  which  every  thing  which  could  feed  a  vital  flame  appeared 
1 »  have  been  consumed.  I  am  sure  I  read  many  parts  of  your  History 
\i  Hh  that  fresh  concern  and  anxiety  which  attend  those  who  are  not  pre- 
viously apprized  of  the  event,  lou  have,  besides,  thrown  quite  a  new 
light  on  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  furnished  both  ma- 
terials and  hints  for  a  rational  theory  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them 
in  future 

**  The  part  which  1  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  the  discussion  on 
the  manners  and  character  of  the  inhanitants  of  the  New  World.  1  have 
always  thought  with  you,  that  we  possess  at  this  time  very  great  advan- 
tages towards  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  need  no  longer  go  to 
history  to  trace  it  in  all  its  ages  and  periods.  History,  from  its  compara- 
tive youth,  is  but  a  poor  instructer.  When  the  Egyptians  called  the  Greeks 
children  in  antiquities,  we  may  well  call  them  children ;  and  so  we  may 
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call  all  those  nations  which  were  able  to  trace  the  prog^ress  of  society  onif 
within  their  own  limits.  But  now  the  great  map  of  mankind  is  unrolled 
at  once,  and  there  is  no  state  or  gradation  of  barbarism,  and  no  mode  of 
refinement,  which  we  have  not  at  the  same  moment  under  our  view ;  the 
veiT  dififerent  civility  of  Europe  and  of  China ;  the  barbarism  of  Persia 
ana  of  Abyssinia ;  the  erratic  manners  of  Tartary  and  of  Arabia  ;  the 
savage  state  of  North  America  and  New  Zealand.  Indeed  you  have  made 
a  noble  use  of  the  advantages  you  have  had.  You  have  employed  philo- 
sophy to  judge  on  manners,  ana  from  manners  you  have  drawn  new  re- 
sources ior  philosophy.  I  only  think  that  in  one  or  two  points  you  have 
hardly  done  justice  to  the  savage  character.*' 

The  honours  which  were  paid  to  him  by  foreigners  were  equally  grati 
f3rii^.  The  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid  unanimously  elected 
him  a  member  on  the  eighth  of  August,  in  1777,  *^  in  testimony  of  their 
approbation  of  the  industry  and  care  with  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
study  of  Spanish  History,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  merit  in  naving  con- 
tributed so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  in  foreign 
countries."  It  likewise  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  translate  the  His- 
tory of  America  into  the  Spanish  language,  and  considerable  progress  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  in  the  translation.  But  the  latter  measure 
excited  alarm  in  an  absurd  and  decrepit  government,  which  sought  for 
safety  in  concealment  rather  than  in  a  oold  and  liberal  policy,  and,  like 
the  silly  bird,  imagined  that  by  hiding  its  own  head  it  could  escape  from 
the  view  of  its  pursuers.  The  translation  was,  therefore,  officially  ordered 
to  be  suppressed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  keeping  the  world  still  in  the 
dark,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tne  Spanish  American  commerce,  and 
of  the  system  of  colonial  administration. 

It  was  not  from  Spain  alone  that  he  received  testimonies  of  respect.  In 
1781,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Padua  elected  him  one  of  its  foreign 
members ;  and,  in  1783,  the  same  compliment  was  paid  to  him  by  the  Im- 
perial Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgb.  The  empress  Catharine 
also,  who,  numerous  as  were  her  faults,  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened intellect,  also  conferred  on  him  a  flattering  distinction.  She 
oniered  his  friend,  Dr.  Rogerson,  to  transmit  to  him,  as  a  mark  of  her 
esteem,  a  gold  snuffbox,  richly  set  with  diamonds ;  observing  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  person  whose  labours  had  afforded  her  so  much  satisfaction 
merited  some  attention  from  her.  So  much,  indeed,  was  she  delighted 
with  the  works  of  the  Scottish  author,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  assign  to 
him  the  place  of  first  model  in  historical  composition,  to  express  much 
admiration  of  the  sagacity  and  discernment  which  he  displayed  in  painting 
the  human  mind  ana  character,  and  to  declare  that  the  Histoiy  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  was  the  constant  companion  of  her  journeys,  and  that  she  was 
never  tired  of  perusing  it,  particularly  the  introductor}^  volume. 

As  soon  as  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  criticism  bee:an  its  labours  in  search 
of  defects.  It  was  objected  to  the  author,  that  he  had  shown  a  disposition 
to  palliate  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards,  in  their  American 
conquests,  and  that  he  had  shed  an  illusive  lustre  round  the  daring  and 
mtelligent  but  sanguinair  and  unprincipled  Cortes.  Even  Professor  Stew- 
art, notwithstanding  his  honourable  affection  for  the  memory  of  his  friena, 
dirinks  from  vindicating  him  on  this  score,  and  contents  himself  with  oppo- 
sing to  the  charge  ^  those  warm  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  in  general  animate  his  writings."  Unwilling  to  censure  severely, 
and  unable  to  exculpate,  Bryan  Edwards  suggests,  as  an  apology  for  Dr 
Robertson,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  mind,  shrinking  from 
the  contemplation  of  alleged  horrors,  wishes  to  resist  conviction,  and  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  incredulity.  Dr.  Gleig,  however,  the  latest  biographer  of 
the  historian,  indignantly  rejects  this  apology  as  absurd  ;  and,  more  enter 
prising  than  his  predecessors,  partly  labours  to  invalidate  the  accusation* 
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by  .esseniog  ^e  sum  of  Spanish  cruelties,  and  partly  to  render  it  of  no 
weight,  by  pleading  that  the  writer  probably  considered  the  conquests  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  as  means  employed  by  Providence  to  accomplish  the  no- 
blest and  most  beneficent  purposes.  That  Dr.  Robertson  did  really  regard 
those  conquests  in  such  a  light  we  may  easily  believe ;  since,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  appearance  of  Christ,  he  manifests 
similar  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  measureless  and  unslumbering  ambi- 
tion of  those  universal  roboers  the  RomanSt  whom  he  is  pleased  to  stvle 
''  the  noblest  people  that  ever  entered  on  the  stage  of  the  world."  fiut 
(his  defence  is  merely  sophistical.  Though  we  are  not  ignorant  that  a  wise 
and  benifi^nant  Providence  educes  good  from  evil,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
an  historian  to  diminish  the  loathing  which  evil  deeds  ought  to  excite  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  morality  is  likely  to  be  much  benented,  by  teaching 
tyrants  and  murderers  to  imagine  that,  while  they  are  giving  tne  rein  to 
their  own  furious  and  malignant  passions,  they  are  only  performing  their 
destined  tasks  as  instruments  of  the  Deity. 

This  was  by  no  means  all  that  was  urged  ag[ainst  the  Histoiy  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is,  in  fact,  not  now  attempted  to  be  denied  that,  in  many  instances, 
Dr.  Robertson  was  led  astray  by  nis  partiality  to  the  brilliant  but  fallacious 
theories  of  De  Pauw  and  BuSbn.  Clavigero,  in  his  History  of  Mexico, 
detected  and  somewhat  harshly  animadverted  on  several  errors,  a  part  of 
which  were  subseauently  rectified.  Bryan  Edwards,  too,  pointed  out  some 
contradictions,  ana  some  erroneous  statements.  But  the  most  severe  cen- 
sor is  Mr.  Southey,  a  man  eminently  well  informed  on  ancient  Spanish  and 
American  events.  In  his  History  of  Brazil,  after  having  described  the 
mode  of  reckoning  in  use  among  the  transatlantic  tribes,  he  adds,  '*  when 
Pauw  reasoned  upon  the  ij§^norance  of  the  Americans  in  numbers,  did  he 
suppress  this  remarkable  iact,  or  was  he  ignorant  of  it  ?  The  same  ques- 
tion is  applicable  to  Dr.  Robertson,  who,  on  this,  and  on  many  other  sub- 
jects, in  what  he  calls  his  History  of  America,  is  guilty  of  sucn  omissions^ 
and  consequent  misrepresentations,  as  to  make  it  certain  either  that  he  had 
not  read  some  of  the  most  important  documents  to  which  he  refers,  or  that 
^  he  did  not  choose  to  notice  the  facts  which  he  found  there,  because  they 
were  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  A  remarkable 
example  occurs  respecting  a  circulating  medium  ;  when  he  mentions  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  were  used  as  money  in  Mexico,  and  says,  '  this  seems  to  be  the 
utmost  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery 
of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money.'  Now,  it  is  said  by 
Cortes  himself,  that  when  ne  was  about  to  make  cannon,  he  had  copper 
enough,  but  wanted  tin ;  and  having  bought  up  all  the  plates  and  pots, 
which  he  could  find  among  the  soldiers,  he  began  to  inquire  among  the 
natives.  He  then  found,  that  in  the  province  of  Tachco,  little  pieces  of 
tin,  like  thin  coin,  were  used  for  money,  there  and  in  other  places.  And 
this  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the  mines  from  whence  it  was  taken.  The 
reputation  of  this  author  must  rest  upon  his  History  of  Scotland,  if  that  can 
support.it.    His  other  works  are  gnevously  deficient." 

Such  are  the  defects  which  are  attributed  to  Dr.  Robertson^s  History 
On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  many  sources  of  know 
ledge,  which  were  then  hidden,  have  since  become  accessible,  that  no 
man  is  at  all  times  exempted  from  the  dominion  of  prejudice,  that  the  most 
cautious  vigilance  may  sink  into  a  momentary  slumber,  and  that  to  him 
who  has  achieved  much,  a  tribute  of  gptitude  is  due,  even  though  it  may 
be  discovered  that  he  has  left  something  undone.  Were  the  History  of 
the  Spanish  Conquests  proved  to  be  merely  a  fiction,  it  would  nevertheless 
continue  to  be  read,  sucn  attraction  is  there  in  the  general  elegance  of  the 
language,  the  skilful  delineation  of  the  characters,  and  the  sustained  inter- 
est andspirit of  the  narrative. 

In  the  preface  to  this  portion  of  his  laboui^  he  made  known  his  mtendoo 
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to  resame  the  sulnect  at  a  future  period ;  and  he  assignfd  the  ferment 
which  then  agitatea  our  North  American  colonies  as  a  reason  for  suspend- 
ing, at  present,  the  execution  of  that  part  of  his  plan  which  related  to 
British  America.  At  the  veiy  beeinnin^,  in  truth,  of  the  contest  with  the 
colonies,  he  conpatulated  himself  on  his  not  having  completed  his  narra- 
tive. **  It  18  lucky,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strahan,  ^  that  my  American 
History  was  not  finished  before  this  event.  How  many  plausible  theorieg 
that  I  should  have  been  entitled  to  form,  are  contradicted  by  what  has 
now  happened.'*  A  fragment  of  this  History,  which,  however,  was  care- 
fully corrected  by  him,  and  which  he  preserved  when  he  committed  his 
manuscripts  to  the  flames,  was  all  that  he  subsequently  wrote  of  the  work ; 
and  this  was  published  by  his  son  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  V 
of  an  editor  who  might  make  alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the 
whole  on  the  public  as  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author. 

With  respect  to  a  separation  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colo- 
msts.  Dr.  nobertson  seems  to  have  somewhat  varied  in  his  sentiments,  and 
to  have  contemplated  the  probability  of  such  an  event  with  much  more 
dislike  in  1775  than  he  did  in  1766.  In  the  latter  year,  speaking  of  the  [ 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  said,  ^  I  rejoice,  from  my  love  of  the  human 
species,  that  a  million  of  men  in  America  have  some  chance  of  running  the  *\ 
same  great  career  which  other  free  people  have  held  before  them.  Ido^  . 
not  apprehend  revolution  or  independence  sooner  than  these  must  or  should  v^ 
come.  A  veiy  little  skill  and  attention  in  the  art  of  governing  may  pre* 
serve  the  supremacy  of  Britain  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be  preserved."  6ut« 
in  1775,  though  he  still  acknowledged  that  the  colonies  must  ultimately 
become  indei>endent,  he  was  anxious  that  their  liberation  should  be 
delayed  till  as  distant  a  period  as  possible,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that 
they  had  as  yet  no  right  to  throw  on  their  allegiance.  Nor  was  ne  sparing 
of  bis  censure  on  the  ministers  for  the  want  oT  policy  and  firmness,  which 
be  considered  them  to  have  displayed  at  the  commencement  of  the  quar 
lel.  *^  I  agree  with  you  about  tne  affairs  of  America,"  said  he,  in  a  letter, 
which  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  **  incapacity,  or  want  of  informa- 
tion, has  led  the  people  employed  there  to  deceive  the  ministry.  Trust- 
ing to  them,  they  have  been  trifling  for  two  years,  when  they  should  have 
been  serious,  until  they  have  rendered  a  veiy  simple  piece  of  business 
extremely  perplexed.  They  have  permitted  colonies,  disjoined  by  nature 
and  situation,  to  consolidate  into  a  regular  systematical  confederacy ;  and 
when  a  few  reeiments  stationed  in  each  capital  would  have  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  arms,  they  have  suffered  them  quietly  to  levy 
and  train  forces,  as  if  they  had  not  seen  against  whom  they  were  prepared. 
But  now  we  are  fairly  committed,  and  1  do  think  it  fortunate  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Americans  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  too  soon  for  them- 
selves. From  the  be^innir^  of  the  contest  I  have  always  asserted  that 
independence  was  their  object.  The  distinction  between  taxation  and 
rtgulaiion  is  mere  foUy.  There  is  not  an  argument  against  our  right  of 
taxation  that  does  not  conclude  with  tenfold  force  against  our  power  of 
regulating  their  trade.  They  may  profess  or  disclaim  what  they  please, 
and  hold  the  language  that  best  suits  their  purpose ;  but,  if  they  nave  any 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  they  should  be  free  states,  connected  with  us  by 
blood,  by  habit,  and  by  religion,  but  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  and  trade 
where  and  with  whom  they  please.  This  they  will  one  day  attain,  bet 
not  just  now,  if  there  be  any  degree  of  political  wisdom  or  vigour  remain- 
ing. At  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  regret  that  prosperous  growing 
states  should  be  checked  in  their  career.  As  a  lover  of  mankind,  i  bewau 
it ;  but  as  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  I  must  wish  that  their  dependence 
on  it  should  continue.  If  the  wisdom  of  government  can  tenninate  the 
contest  with  honour  instantly,  that  would  be  the  most  desirable  issue 
This,  however,  I  take  to  be  noTB  impossible ;  and  I  will  venture  to  foie 
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t8Q»  ftat  if  our  leaders  do  not  at  once  eieit  the  power  of  iSbe  British  em 
pfae  ID  its  full  force,  the  stn^le  will  be  long,  dubious,  and  disgraceful 
We  are  past  the  hour  of  lenitives  and  half  exertions.    If  the  contest  be 

Srotracted,  the  smallest  interruption  of  the  tranquillity  that  reigns  in 
Itirope,  or  even  the  appearance  of  it,  may  be  fatal. ' 

It  must  be  owned,  toat  language  like  this  goes  veiy  far  towards  justi^ 
faig  the  sarcasm  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  the  reverend  historian  was  '*  a 
verv  moderate  Whig.''  Perhaps,  also,  his  belief  that,  at  the  outset,  a  lew 
regiments  in  eacn  capital  would  have  sufRced  to  trample  down  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Americans,  maj  now  appear  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  a 
knowledge  of  military  affairs,  or  of  human  nature.  Yet  we  must,  at  the 
tame  time,  remember  that  this  erroneous  idea  was  held  by  him  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  men  of  intellect,  and  that  it  was  even  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  British  senate  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

Though  the  American  war  precluded  Dr.  Robertson  from  bringing  to  a 
ck>se  his  history  of  the  British  settlements,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why 
he  could  not  continue  it  to  a  certain  point ;  or  why,  at  least,  he  could  not 
proceed  with  that  part  of  his  narrative  which  related  to  the  colonization  of 
Brazil,  and  the  violent  struggles  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  in 
that  countiy — an  extensive  subject,  and  worthy  of  his  pen,  as  it  would  have 
afibrded  bim  abundant  opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  delineative 
talents.  Our  curiosity  on  tbis  head  is  not  satisfied  by  the  reason  which, 
as  we  have  recently  seen,  he  himself  gave,  in  his  preuice  and  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Strahan.  That  reason,  however,  he  repeated  in  a  correspondence 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Waddilove,  and  it  is  now  m  vain  to  seek  for  a  better. 
It  is  certain  that  a  wish  to  retire  from  literary  toil  was  not  his  motive:  fon 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  postponed  his  History  of  America,  be  declarea 
that  it  was  **  neither  bis  inclination  nor  his  interest  to  remain  altogether 
idle."  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  projected  a  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  the  revolution  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
even  began  to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  Notwithstanding  this 
seems  to  nave  been,  for  a  while,  a  favourite  scheme,  it  was  speedily  relin- 
quished ;  a  circumstance  which  may  justly  be  regretted.  Hume  then  sug* 
gested  the  History  of  the  Protestants  in  France.  "  The  events,"  said  he, 
^  are  important  in  themselves,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  g^at 
revolutions  of  Europe :  some  of  the  boldest  or  most  amiable  characters  of 
modem  times,  the  anmiral  Coligny,  Heniy  IV.,  &c.  would  be  your  peculiar 
heroes ;  the  materials  are  copious,  and  authentic,  and  accessible ;  and  the 
objects  appear  to  stand  at  that  just  distance  which  excites  curiosity  withr 
out  inspiring  passion." 

The  hint  given  W  Hume  was,  however,  not  adopted.  About  the  year 
1779  or  1780,  Dr.  Kobertson  seems,  indeed,  to  have  seriously  resolved  to 
write  no  more  for  the  public,  but  to  pursue  his  studies  at  leisure,  and  for 
his  own  amusement  •*  His  circumstances,"  says  professor  Stewart,  **  were 
independent:  he  was  approaching  to  the  age  of  sixty,  with  a  constitutioa 
considerably  impaired  by  a  sedentaiy  life ;  and  a  long  application  to  the 
compositions  be  had  prepared  for  the  press  ha^  interferea  with  n.uch  of 
the  ^tification  he  might  have  enjoyed,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  impulse  of  his  own  taste  and  curiosity.  Such  a  sacrifice  must  b^  more 
or  less  made  by  all  who  devote  themselves  to  letters,  whether  with  a  view 
to  emolument  or  to  fame ;  nor  would  it  perhaps  be  easy  to  make  it,  were 
It  not  for  the  prospect  (seldom,  alasl  realized^  of  earning  by  their  eiBi* 
tions,  that  learned  and  honourable  leisure  whicn  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
attain." 

We  must'now  contemplate  Dr.  Robertson  in  another  point  of  view— that 
of  his  ecclesiastical  and  academical  character  ;  in  which,  no  less  than  IQ 
bis  literary  capacity,  he  occupied  a  prominent  station.  The  eminepcei 
however,  which  he  had  not  attained  without  difficulty,  he  did  not  hola 
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entirely  without  danger.  In  one  instance  he  was  near  falling  a  Ticfim  to  his 
spirit  of  liberality.  In  1778,  the  British  legislature  relieved  the  English 
Roman  catholics  from  sotyie  of  the  severest  of  tlie  barbarous  penalties  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected  nearly  a  century  before.  Encouraged  by 
this  event,  the  Scottish  catnolics  determined  to  petition  parliament  to  extend 
the  benefit  to  themselves.  To  this  measure  Dr.  Robertson  was  friendly, 
and  he  successfully  exerted  his  influence,  and  that  of  his  partisans,  to  pro- 
cure the  rejection  of  a  remonstrance  against  it,  which  was  brought  forward 
in  the  general  assembly.  But  on  this  occasion,  as,  unhappily,  on  too  many 
others,  bigotry  and  ignorance  triumphed  over  sound  policy  and  Christian 
charity.  The  trumpet  of  fanaticism  was  immediately  sounded,  and  men 
of  the  most  opposite  principles  and  interests  hurried  to  obey  the  call. 
Presbyterians,  seceders,  and  even  episcopalians,  the  latter  of  whom  were 
themselves  under  the  lash  of  penal  statutes,  all  combined  in  the  crusade 
ajgainst  papistry.  Pamphlets  and  speeches  were  lavished,  to  prove  that 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state  must  inevitably  perish,  if  an  iota  of 
relief  were  granted  to  the  faithless  members  of  an  idolatrous  and  sanguinary 
church.  The  Roman  catholics  were  so  terrified  at  the  fury  that  was  thus 
aroused,  that  the  principal  gentlemen  amon^  them  informed  the  ministry 
that  they  would  desist  from  appealing  to  parliament ;  and  they  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  popular  tempest,  oy  puolishine:  in  the  daily  papers  an  account 
of  their  proceedings.  But  the  enlightened  mob  of  Edmburgh  had  sagely 
resolved  that  the  catholics  should  not  even  dare  to  wish  for  the  slightest 
participation  in  the  privileges  of  British  subjects,  without  being  punished 
lor  their  temerity.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1779,  multitudes 
of  the  lowest  classes,  headed  by  disguised  leaders,  assembled  in  the  Scottish 
capital,  burnt  the  house  of  the  popish  bishop  and  two  chapels :  and,  in 
their  even-handed  justice,  were  on  the  point  of  committing  to  the  flames 
an  episcopal  chapel,  when  they  were  propitiated,  by  being  told  that  an 
episcopal  clei^^man  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  tracts  which  had 
been  published  against  popery.  As,  however,  they  could  not  consent  to 
remit  their  vengeance,  out  only  to  change  its  object,  they  turned  their 
wrath  upon  those  who  had  expressed  opinions  favourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  catholics.  Dr.  Robertson  was  marked  out  as  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
and  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  his  properly  and  life  was  considered 
as  sufiicient  to  atone  for  his  crime.  Fortunately  nis  friends  had  provided 
for  his  safety,  and,  when  the  self-appointed  champions  of  religion  reached 
his  house,  it  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a  military  force,  which  they  had 
not  enough  of  couras^e  to  look  in  the  face.  As  tney  had  come  only  to 
destroy  and  to  murder,  they,  of  course,  retreated,  when  they  discovered 
that,  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  would  also  be  necessary  tofi^ht.  Dr, 
Robertson  is  said  to  have  manifested  great  firmness  and  tranquillity  during 
this  trying  scene. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Robertson  as  the  person  most  worthy  of  suffering  by 
their  summary  process  of  punishment  without  trial,  the  mob  of  Edinbui^gn 
acted  with  a  more  than  mobbish  share  of  injustice.  Though  desirous  that 
ibe  catholics  should  be  released  from  their  thraldom,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  put  any  thing  to  the  hazard  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object,  and  had 
already  withdrawn  his  patronage  from  such  obnoxious  clients.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who,  as  Goldsmith  says  of  Burke,  are  *'  too  fond  of  the 
riffht  to  pursue  the  expedient"  With  him  prudence  was  a  governing 
pnnciple.  When,  therefore,  he  saw  that  his  countrymen  were  adverse 
to  the  measure,  he  advised  the  ministry  to  forbear  from  lending  their  coun- 
tenance to  it.  In  an  eloquent  speech,  delivered  in  the  general  assembly* 
I  e  afterwards  explained  and  vindicated  the  view  which  ne  originally  took 
of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  finally  acted.  The  perusal  of 
tiiat  which  he  ui^ed,  on  the  latter  point,  will  not  merely  show  what  were 
bis  motives  in  this  instance,  but  also  afford  some  insight  into  his  general 
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cDaracter.  How  far  his  system  of  poller  is  consonant  with  dignity  or 
wisdom,  which,  indeed,  are  inseparaole,  1  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
might,  perhaps,  not  improperly,  be  objected  to  him,  that  he  mistakes  the 
voice  of  a  blind  infuriatecl  multitude  for  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  though 
it  is  impossible  for  any  two  things  to  be  more  different  in  their  nature.  It 
might  be  asked,  too»  why  the  fanatical  prejudices  of  a  Scottish  mob  were 
to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  the  complaints  of  the  American 
colonists ;  why  the  one  were  to  be  indulged  or  complied  with,  while  the 
other  were  to  be  silenced  by  "  a  few  regiments  stationed  in  each  capital  ?" 
^  As  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  I  perceived  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  flame 
which  the  discussion  of  this  subject  had  kindled  in  Scotland,  my  ideas 
cdncemii^the  expedience  at  this  juncture  of  the  measure  in  question,  began 
to  alter.  For  although  I  did  think,  and  I  do  still  believe,  that  if  the  pro- 
testants  in  this  country  had  acauiesced  in  the  repeal  as  Quietly  as  our 
brethren  in  England  and  Ireland,  a  fatal  blow  would  have  been  given  tc 
popery  in  the  British  dominions ;  I  know,  that  in  legislation,  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  for  whom  laws  are  made,  should  be  attended 
to  with  care.  I  remembered  that  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity  de- 
clared, that  he  had  framed  for  his  fellow-citizens  not  the  best  laws,  but 
the  best  laws  which  they  could  bear.  I  recollected  with  reverence,  that 
the  divine  Legislator  himself,  accommodating  his  dispensations  to  the  frailtj 
of  his  subjects,  bad  given  the  Israelites  for  a  season  siaiuies  which  were 
not  good.  Even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  are,  in  my  opinion,  respectable ; 
aJid  an'  indulgent  legislator  ought  not  unnecessarily  to  run  counter  to  them. 
It  appeared  manifestly  to  be  sound  policy,  in  tne  present  temjoer  of  the 
people,  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate  them ;  and,  however  ill  founded 
their  apprehensions  might  be,  some  concession  was  now  requisite  in  order 
to  remove  them." 

This  was,  I  believe,  the  last  speech  which  he  made  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. While  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise ot  undiminished  influence  in  that  assembly,  he  came  to  a  resolution  to 
withdraw  himself  entirely  from  public  business.  It  was  in  the  year  1780, 
about  the  time  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  historian,  and  when  he  was  only 
fifty-nine,  that  he  adopted  this  resolution.  Several  causes  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  producing  his  retirement.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  scene  till  he  was  eclipsed  by  younger 
rivals ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  felt  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  tne  vio^nt 
men  of  his  own  party,  who,  though  he  had  yielded  many  points  to  them 
against  his  better  ju(%ment,  were  nevertheless  dissatisflea  that  he  refused 
to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  he  deemed  to  be  either  right  or  pru- 
dent, and  who,  in  consequence,  tormented  him  with  letters  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  which,  as  from  their  nature  may  easily  be  imagined,  were 
written  in  a  petulant  and  acrimonious  style.  In  addition,  there  wai  one 
subject,  whicn  had  long  been  a  particular  annoyance  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  had  been  more  pertinaciously  urged  and  fretted  than  on  every  oiQier. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Formula.  Into  this  scheme,  which  he  had  avowed  his  determination  * 
to  resist,  whatever  shape  it  might  assume,  many  of  his  friends  had  zealously 
entered,  and  his  patience  was  severely  tried  dv  their  "  beseeching  or  be- 
Bieging'l  him  with  respect  to  so  important  an  oDJect.  By  his  cautious  and 
persuasive  policy,  he  had  for  a  considerable  period  prevented  the  contro- 
versy from  beine  agitated  in  the  assemblies ;  out  he  was  of  •pinion  that  it 
would  ultimately  compel  attention,  and  would  give  rise  to  vehement  (Us- 
putes;  and  it  was  this  circumstance,  as  he  himself  confessed,  that  ^  at 
least  confirmed  his  resolution  to  retire." 

Having  rendered  triumphant  a  cause  which,  to  say  the  least,  had  nume- 
rous enemies,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  his  character  would  not 
be  aspersed  by  many  of  those  who  were  mortified  to  witness  his  success. 
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Accordingly,  the  chaig«  of  havii^  deserted  the  genume  principles  of  the 
Scottish  church  was  oAen  uiged  against  him  by  some  of  his  antagonists. 
Others,  who  had  more  of  the  zealot  in  their  composition,  did  not  stop  here. 
These  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  beine  indifferent  to  Christianity 
itself ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  the^  alleged  his  hapits  of  intimacy  with  Hume, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Gibbon.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
stupid  calumny  ought  to  excite  anger  or  contempt. 

This,  however,  was  the  language  of  only  malignant  hearts,  or.  little 
minds.  By  the  gpneat  majority,  even  of  those  who  were  in  opposition  to 
him,  full  justice  was  done  to  bis  virtues,  his  talents,  and  the  purity  of  his 
motives.  Among  those  who,  believing  patronage  to  be  a  nuisance,  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  contending  with  him,  was  Dr.  Erskine,  his  college 
mate,  and  colleague  in  the  ministry.  That  venerable  and  learned  person 
always  preserved  for  him  a  warm  esteem,  and,  after  the  historian  was  no 
more,  paid  to  his  memory  an  animated  and  affectionate  tribute  from  the 
pulpit  *^  His  speeches  in  church  courts,"  says  Dr.  Erskine,  *'  were  ad- 
mired by  those  whom  the^r  did  not  convince,  and  acouired  and  preserved 
him  an  influence  over  a  majority  in  them,  which  none  before  him  enjoyed ; 
though  his  measures  were  sometimes  new,  and  warmly,  and  with  great 
strength  of  argument,  opposed,  both  from  the  press,  and  in  the  General 
Assembly.  To  this  influence  many  causes  contributed :  his  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  church  policy,  which  he  early  adopted :  his 
sagacity  in  forming  plans ;  his  steadiness  in  executing  them ;  his  quick  dis- 
cernment of  whatever  might  hinder  or  promote  his  designs ;  his  boldness 
in  encountering  difficulties ;  his  presence  of  mind  in  improving  every  occa- 
sional advants^e ;  the  address  with  which,  when  he  saw  it  necessaiy,  he 
could  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  and  his  skill  in  stating  a  vote,  and 
seizing  the  favourable  moment  for  ending  a  debate  and  urging  a  decision. 
He  guided  and  governed  others,  without  seeming  to  assume  any  superiority 
over  them ;  ana  fixed  and  strengthened  his  power,  by  often,  m  matters  of 
ibrm  and  expediency,  preferring  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  acted. 
to  his  own.  In  former  times,  hardly  any  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  General 
Assembly,  till  called  upon  by  the  Moderator ,  unless  men  advanced  in  years, 
of  high  rank,  or  of  established  characters.  His  example  and  influence  en- 
couraged young  men  of  abilities  to  take  their  share  of  public  business  , 
and  thus  deprived  Moderators  of  an  engine  for  preventing  causes  beine 
fairly  and  impartially  discussed.  The  power  of  otheis,  who  formerly  had 
in  some  measure  guided  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  derived  from  ministers 
c^  state,  and  expired  with  their  fall.  He  remained  unhurt  amidst  freauent 
changes  of  administration.  Great  men  in  office  were  always  reaay  to 
countenance  him,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  hii 
aid.  efiut  he  judged  for  himself,  and  scorned  to  be  their  slave,  or  to  subm  ( 
to  receive  their  instructions.  Hence,  his  influence,  not  confined  to  men  of 
me^enary  views,  extended  to  many  of  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  who 
supported,  because  they  approved,  bis  measures ;  which  others,  from  the 
same  independent  spirit,  tnought  it  their  duty  steadily  to  oppose. 

^  Deliberate  *in  forming  his  judgment,  but,  when  formed,  not  easily 
moved  to  renounce  it,  he  sometimes  viewed  the  altered  plans  of  others 
with  too  suspicious  an  eye.  Hence,  there  were  able  and  worthy  men,  of 
wfaK)m  he  expressed  himself  less  favourably,  and  whose  later  appearances 
m  church  judicatories  he  censured  as  inconsistent  with  principles  they  had 
formerly jprotessed :  while  they  maintained,  that  the  system  of  managing 
church  anairs  was  changed,  not  their  opinions  or  conduct.  Still,  bowevery 
keen  and  determined  opposition  to  his  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
neither  extinguished  his  esteem  nor  forfeited  his  friendly  offices,  when  be 
saw  opposition  carried  on  without  rancour,  and  when  be  believed  that  it 
originated  from  conscience  and  principle,  not  from  personal  animosity,  or 
envy,  or  ambition." 
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Of  fos  pnvate  diarftcter,  Dr.  Erskine  adds,  that  **  he  ei^oyed  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence»  without  running  into  riot ;  was  temperate  without  aut* 
teritj ;  condescending  and  affable  without  meanness ;  and  in  expense  nei- 
ther sordid  nor  prodiga].  He  could  feel  jin  injury,  and  yet  bridle  his  pas- 
sion ;  was  erave,  not  sullen ;  steady,  not  obstmate ;  friendly^  not  officious ; 
prudent  ana  cautious,  not  timid." 

Than  the  triumph  which  the  principles  of  Dr.  Robertson  obtained  in 
the  General  Assembly  nothing  could  be  more  (.omptete;  and  it  was  the 
more  flattering,  masmuch  as  it  was  consummated  after  he  had  ceased  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debates.  It  had,  from  the  year  1736,  been  the  custom, 
annually,  for  the  Assembly  to  instruct  the  Commission,  ^  to  make  due  ap- 
plication to  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patron- 
s', in  case  a  favourable  opportunity  for  doin^  so  should  occur."  so  cau- 
tious was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  that,  although  he  had  entirely  sub- 
rerted  the  very  groundwork  on  which  this  instruction  was  raised,  he  never 
chose  to  move  that  it  should  be  expun^d.  He  knew  that  it  was  popular 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  risk  the  chance  of^  dissension  in  the  Assembly,  by  an  unnecessaiy 
and  idle  attack  upon  this  shadow  of  a  shade.  In  the  year  1784,  however. 
It  was  omitted,  without  any  struggle  being  made  in  its  favour,  and  it  has 
never  since  been  renewed. 

Whether  the  system  established  bj  him  has  contributed  to  the  harmony 
and  welfare  of  tne  Scottish  church  is  a  question  which  yet  remains  unde- 
cided. It  is  urged,  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  that  it  has  given  peace 
to  the  church ;  that  the  General  Assembly  is  no  lon^r  occupied  with  anriy 
appeals  and  tumultuous  disputes :  that  instead  of  there  being,  as  formeHy, 
a  necessity  to  call  in  a  military  force,  to  protect  the  presbyteiy  in  the  act 
of  induction,  ministers  are  ik)w  peaceably  settled ;  and  that  the  wonst  that 
ever  happens  is  the  secession  of  the  discontented  part  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  consequent  erection  of  a  separate  place  of  worship,  which  they 
frequent  only  till  their  zeal  cools,  and  then  desert  to  rejoin  the  kirk.  B\Af 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  peace  is  rather  in  appearance 
than  in  reality ;  that,  though  the  people  have  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  As- 
sembly, their  silence  arises  from  aisgust  and  weariness,  and  not  from  satis- 
faction ;  that,  grown  too  wise  to  enter  into  a  protracted  and  fruitless  con> 
test,  they  immediately  set  themselves  to  rear  a  seceding  meeting  house, 
which  olten  carries  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishionera ;  and  that,  by 
this  auiet  but  continual  increase  of  secedine  meetings,  the  influence  of  tfale 
established  church  has  been  gradually  weakened  and  contracted,  a  spirit  of 
disunion  has  been  spread,  and  a  heavy  additional  burden  has  been  imposed 
on  property  of  every  kind. 

But,  whatever  doubt  ma;^  exist  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  none 
with  respect  to  another.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  Dr.  Robertson 
conduced  greatly  to  give  a  more  dignilied  character  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Assembfy.  to  introduce  an  impartial  exercise  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  tolerance  among 
men  who  had  hitherto  prided  themselves  on  their  utter  contempt  of  them. 
In  such  respect  are  his  decisions  held,  that  they  still  form  a  sort  of  com 
mon  taw  m  the  church  ;  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  his  bein|^ 
chosen  Principal  of  the  University  and  his  withdrawing  from  public  life, 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Robertson's  administration 

It  is  in  his  capacity  of  Principal  that  he  is  next  to  be  considered.  In  this 
important  office  be  oisplayed  his  wonted  activity  and  talent.  He  be^pn 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  by  delivenng 
annually  a  Latin  discourse  before  the  University.  Of  these  orations,  the 
&rst,  the  object  of  which  was  to  recommend  the  study  of  classical  learn- 
ing, was  delivered  on  the  third  of  February,  1763.  It  is 'said,  among  nu- 
merous other  splendid  passages,  to  have  contained  a  beautiful  panegyric 
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on  the  stoical  philosophy.  In  the  following  year, his  discourse  ''consisted 
chiefly  of  moral  and  Uterary  observations,  adapted  to  the  particular  cir 
cumstances  of  youth,"  and  toe  style  is  affirmed  to  be  "  uncommonly  elegant 
and  impressive,  and  possessed  of  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
his  English  compositions."  In  1765  and  1766,  he  chose  for  his  theme  the 
comparative  advantages  of  public  and  private  education :  a  subject  which 
he  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  Afler  1766  these  annual  lectures  ceased 
his  time  being  too  fully  occupied  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  them. 

But,  though  his  lectures  were  of  necessity  discontinued,  he  never  remit- 
ted in  his  attention  even  to  the  minutest  duties  of  his  office.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  felt  a  filial  anxiety  to  omit  nothing  which  could  assist  in 
eiving  lustre  to  the  University  at  which  his  own  talents  had  been  cultivated. 
With  veiy  slender  funds,  he  made  laige  additions  to  the  public  library; 
he  planned  or  reformed  most  of  the  literary  and  medical  societies,  which 
have  raised  Edinbui^gh  to  such  eminence  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  a 
focus  of  literature  ;  and  he  contrived  to  preserve  aii  unmterrupted  harmony 
among  the  numerous  members  of  the  body  which  he  superintended. 
"The  ffood  sense,  temper,  and  address,"  says  professor  Stewart,  "with 
which  ne  presided  for  thirty  years  at  our  university  meetings,  were 
attended  with  effi^ts  no  less  essential  to  our  prosperity;  and  are  attested 
hj  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  any  other 
literaiy  community,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  question  whicn  was  not  terminated  by  a  unanimous 
decision." 

To  his  exertions  Scotland  is  also  chiefly  indebted  for  its  Hoyal  Society, 
which  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  in  March,  1763.  The  basis  of 
this  establishment  was  the  Philosopnical  Society,  the  foundf^rof  which  was 
the  celebrated  Maclaurin.  In  his  zeal  to  give  all  possible  lustre  to  the  new 
institution,  by  drawing  together  men  of  every  species  of  merit.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson seems,  for  once,  to  have  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  liberality. 
An  antiquarian  society,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Buchan,  had, 
two  years  before,  been  formed  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  ^  and  this  bod^ 
also  was  desirous  to  obtain  the  royal  charter.  The  application  which  it 
made  to  the  crown  was,  however,  eagerly  opposed,  in  a  "  Memorial  from 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh."  This  me- 
morial is  signed  by  Dr.  Robertson ;  but  it  is  so  leeble  in  composition  as 
well  as  in  reasoning,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  have  flowed  from  his 
pen.  The  aigument  on  which  it  wholly  relies  is,  that  "  narrow  countries" 
cannot  supply  materials  for  more  than  one  society ;  that  Scotland  is  such  a 
country  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  "  ought  not  to  form  its  literary  plans  upon 
the  model  of  the  more  extensive  kingdoms  in  Europe,  but  in  imitation  of 
those  which  are  more  circumscribed."  To  this  hostile  proceeding  the 
antiquaries  responded,  in  a  long  memorial,  which  was  penned  with  much 
acutcness,  and  was  naturally  expressive  of  some  degree  of  resentment. 
They  were  successful  in  the  contest,  and  their  charter  was  granted. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  Robertson,  as  a  writer,  were  closed  by  a  work  which 
entered  largely  into  antiquarian  investigation,  as  connected  with  history 
In  1791  he  puolished  a  quirto  volume, containing  his  "Historical  Disqui- 
sition concerning  the  Knowledge  which  the  Ancients  had  of  India;  and  the 
Pn^ress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Passage 
to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  An  Appendix  was  dedicated  to  oo- 
servations  on  the  civil  policy,  the  laws  and  judicial  proceeding's,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Indians.  This  subject,  which 
occupied  him  twelve  months,  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  perusal  of  major 
Reniieirs  Memoirs  for  illustrating  his  History  of  Hinaostan,  and  was  origi- 
nally taken  up  with  no  other  object  than  his  own  amusement  and  inbtruction. 
That  it  would  become  as  popular  as  his  other  productions  was,  from  its 
nature)  not  to  be  expected,  but  it  obtained  an  honourable  share  of  public 
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approbation ;  and,  though  It  has  since  been  partly  superseded  by  more 
eiauorate  inquiries,  which,  however,  were  grounded  on  more  ample  mate* 
rials,  it  will  always  retain  a  certain  decree  of  value,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prooi  of  his  industiy,  of  his  habits  of  research,  and  of  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment. 

The  latter  years  of  Dr.  Robertson's  existence  were  passed  in  the  weU 
earned  enjoyment  of  honourable  leisure.  But,  though  he  ceased  to  writet 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  studious.  Till  the  end  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have 
risen  early,  and  to  have  given  up  no  part  of  his  time  to  company  before 
the  hour  of  dinner.  What  be  was  in  the  moments  of  social  ease  has  been 
so  excellently  described  by  professor  Stewart,  that  his  own  words  ought 
to  be  used.  "A  rich  stock  of  miscellaneous  information,  acquired  from 
books  and  from  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  together  with  a 
perfect  acquaintance  at  all  times  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  the 
soundest  sagacity  and  good  sense  applied  to  the  occurrences  of  common 
life,  rendered  him  the  most  instructive  and  agreeable  of  companions.  He 
seldom  aimed  at  art ;  but,  with  his  intimate  friends,  he  often  indulged  a 
sportive  and  fanciful  species  of  humour.  He  delighted  in  good  natured, 
cnaracteristical  anecdotes  of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  powerfully  to 
their  effect  by  his  own  enjoyment  in  relatine^  them.  He  was,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  susceptible  of  the  ludicrous ;  out  on  no  occasion  did  he  foiget 
the  dignitjr  of  his  character,  or  the  decorum  of  his  profession ;  nor  did  ne 
ever  lose  sight  of  that  classical  taste  which  adorned  his  compositions.  His 
turn  of  expression  was  correct  and  pure ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  inclining 
more  than  is  expected,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  social  hour,  to  formal  and 
artificial  periods ;  but  it  was  stamped  with  his  own  manner  no  less  than  his 
premeditated  style  :  it  was  always  the  language  of  a  superior  and  a  culti- 
vated mind,  and  it  embellished  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  In  the 
company  of  strangers,  he  increased  his  exertions  to  amuse  and  to  inform ; 
and  the  splendid  variety  of  his  conversation  was  commonly  the  chief  cir- 
cumstance on  which  they  dwelt  in  enumerating  his  talents ;  and  yet,  I 
must  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  much  as  I  always  admired  his 
powers  when  they  were  tnus  called  forth,  I  enjoyed  his  society  less  than 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  circle  of  his  intimates,  or  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family." 

It  IS  not  one  of  the  least  amiable  features  of  his  character,  that,  though 
be  was  not  forward  to  volunteer  his  advice,  yet,  when  he  was  consulted  by 
his  young  acquaintance,  as  was  veiy  often  the  case,  "  he  entered  into  their 
concerns  witn  the  most  lively  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and 
a  pride  in  imparting  to  them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and  wisdom." 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1791  that  the  health  of  Dr.  Robertson 
began  to  manifest  indications  of  decline.  Strong  symptoms  of  jaundice 
next  appeared,  his  constitution  was  sapped,  and  a  nngering  and  fatal  illness 
ensued.  His  spirits,  however,  remained  unbroken.  Till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death,  he  persisted  in  officiating  as  a  minister.  When  his 
decaying  strength  no  long^er  allowed  him  to  perform  his  clerical  duties,  he 
retired  to  Grange  House,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  that  he  might 
have  the  advanta^  of  more  quiet,  a  pure  air,  and  the  sight  of  those  rural 
and  picturesque  oojects  in  which  he  had  ever  delighted.  "  While  he  was 
able  to  walk  abroad,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  he  commonly  passed  a  part  ot 
the  day  in  a  small  garden,  enjoying  the  simple  gratifications  it  afforded 
with  ail  his  wonted  relish.  Some  who  now  hear  me  will  long  remember, 
among  the  trivial  yet  interesting  incidents  which  marked  these  last  weeks 
of  his  memorable  life,  his  daily  visits  to  the  fruit  trees  (which  were  then 
in  blossom),  and  the  smile  with  which  he,  more  than  once,  contrasted  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  progress,  with  the  event  which  was  to  happen 
before  their  maturity."  ft  was  while  he  was  thus  lingerir^  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  that  be  was  visited  by  two  gentlemen  from  New-York,  who 
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were  extremely  anxious  for  an  interview  with  bim.  He  rallied  all  lijs 
powers  to  entertain  his  guests,  and  to  inspire  in  their  minds  a  feeling  of 
kmdness  towards  the  parent  land  of  the  late  colonists ;  and,  on  their  rising 
to  take  leave,  he  said  to  them,  in  accents  at  once  dignified  and  pathetic, 
**  When  you  go  home,  tell  your  countrymen  that  vou  saw  the  wrecK  of  Dr. 
Robert!K>n."  In  less  than  two  months  that  wreck  disappeared  in  the  ocean 
of  eternity.  He  expired,  with  the  fortitude  which  became  him,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  1793,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifUeth  of  his 
ministiy. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  others,  respecting  the  literair  merit  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  that  on  this  point  it  is  unnecessary,  even  would  my  con 
fined  limits  pennit  me,  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  discussion.  His  style 
has  less  of  careless  easy  grace,  but  has  more  of  eauable  dignity,  than  tnat 
of  Hume ;  it  does  not  display  the  masterly  modulation,  but  it  has  none  of 
file  occasional  obscurity  and  meretricious  ornament,  of  that  of  Gibbon ;  it 
Ib  well  balanced,  unstained  by  vulgarisms,  more  idiomatically  English 
tfian  might  be  expected  from  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  is  defective,  per- 
haps, otily  in  being  too  uniformly  of  an  elevated  tone.  In  arran^ng  and 
linking  together  into  one  harmonious  whole  the  scattered  parts  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  is  eminently  happy ;  and  in  delineating  characters,  mannera,  and 
scenery,  in  making  vividly  present  to  the  mind  that  which  he  describes, 
he  has  few  rivals,  and  no  superiors.  If  all  that  has  been  urged  against  his 
works  be  admitted,  and  some  of  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  ma^  nevertheless 
nfely  be  affinned,  that  the  balance  heavily  preponderates  in  his  favour, 
and  that  he  wUl  always  continue  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  modem 
historians. 


PREFACE. 

In  fulfilling  the  engagement  which  I  had  come  under  to  the  Public  with 
respect  to  the  History  of  America,  it  was  my  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  The  present 
state  of  the  British  colonies  has  induced  me  to  alter  that  resolution.  While 
they  are  engaged  in  civil  war  with  Great  Britain,  inquiries  and  specula- 
tions concerning  their  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws,  which  exist  no 
longer,  cannot  be  interesting.  The  attention  and  expectation  of  mankind 
are  now  turned  towards  their  future  condition.  In  whatever  manner  this 
unhappy  contest  maj[  terminate,  a  new  order  of  things  must  arise  in  North 
America,  and  its  affairs  will  assume  another  aspect.  I  wait  with  the  soil- 
cilude  of  a  good  citizen,  until  the  ferment  subside,  and  regular  government 
be  re-estabushed,  and  then  I  shall  return  to  this  part  of  my  wonc,  in  which 
I  had  made  some  progress.  That,  together  with  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
the.  West  India  Islands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  three  volumes  which  I  now  publish  contain  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,  and  of  tne  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  and 
colonies  there.  This  is  not  only  the  most  splendid  portion  of  the  American 
stoiy,  but  so  much  detached,  as  by  itself  to  form  a  perfect  whole,  remark- 
able for  the  unity  of  the  subject.  As  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
Spaniards  in  planting  colonies,  which  have  been  adopted  in  some  measure 
by  every  nation,  are  unfolded  in  this  part  of  nry  work;  it  will  serve  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  the  history  of  all  the  European  establishments  in 
America,  and  convey  such  information  concerning  this  important  article  of 
policy,  as  may  be  d[eemed  no  less  interesting  than  curious. 

In  describing  the  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many  instances,  from  the  accounts  of  pre- 
ceding historians,  and  have  oflen  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  un- 
known to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  Public  to  mention  the  sources  from 
which  I  have  derived  such  mtellieence  which  justifies  me  either  in  placing 
transactions  in  a  new  light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to 
their  causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  ^ater  satisfaction,  as 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  those  benefactors 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance  and  aid  in  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spain  that  I  had  to  expect  the  most  important  information, 
vrith  regard  to  this  part  of  my  work,  1  considered  it  as  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  me,  when  Lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  dis- 
position to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquainted,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  reception 
as  satisfied  me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  in  the  most  proper 
manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  per- 
fectljr  sensible,  that  what  progress  I  have  ma^e  in  my  inquiries  among  the 
Spaniards,  ought  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  their  knowing  how  much  his 
lordship  interested  himself  in  my  success. 

But  did  I  owe  nothing  more  to  Lord  Grantham  than  the  advantages 
which  I  have  derived  from  his  attention  in  engaging  Mr.  Waddi  love,  the 
chaplain  of  his  embassy,  to  take  the  conduct  of^my  literary  inquiries  m 
Spam,  the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great.  Durii^  &ve 
years  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  researches  for  my  behoof,  with  such 
activity,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  his  attention 
was  turned,  as  have  filled  me  with  no  less  astonishment  than  satisfaction. 
He  procured  for  me  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have 
consulted ;  and  as  many  of  them  were  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  are  become  extremely  rare^  the  collecting  of  these  was  such  an 
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occupation  as  alone  required  much  time  and  assiduity.  To  his  friendly 
attention  I  am  indebted  for  copies  of  seyeral  raluable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining facts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched  for  in  vain  m  works 
that  have  been  made  public.  Encouraged  by  the  invjtinr  geod  will  with 
which  Mr.  Waddilore  conferred  his  favom^,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set  of 
q(MArie^  with  respect  both  to  i£tte  customs  and  policy  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cttoei,  and  the  natuns  of  several  institutions  in  the  Spanish  settlements, 
framed  in  strcfa  a  manner  that  a  Spafniard  might  ansVrer  them  without  dis- 
cTosihg  any  ffaing  that  was  improper  to  be  communicated  to  a  foreigner. 
H6  translated  these  into  Spanish,  and  obtained  from  various  persons  who 
had  resided  in  cdost  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  such  replies  as  have  afforded 
Dole  much  instrtrctioA. 

Ndtwithstanding  those  peculiar  advantages  with  which  my  inquiries 
were  carric^d  on  in  Spain,  it  is  >tith  regret  lam  obliged  to  add,  that  their 
success  must  be  ascribed  to  the  beneficence  of  individuals,  not  to  any 
cmnmunication  by  public  authority.  By  a  singular  arrangement  of  Philip 
IL  the  records  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  deposited  m  the  Archvvo  of 
Siihancas,  near  Valiadolid,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  seat  of  government  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice.  The 
papers  relative  to  America,  and  chiefly  to  that  early  period  of  its  histoiy 
towards  which  my  attention  was  directed,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone, 
according  to  on^  account,  fill  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archivo ;  and, 
according  to  another,  they  compose  eight  hundred  and  seventy-three  large 
bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing,  in  some  degree,  the  inaustry  which 
belongs  to  an  hiistorian,  the  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most 
ardent  curiosity.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have  enjoyed.  Spain, 
with  an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniformly  thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions 
in  America.  From  strangers  they  are  concealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archivo  of  Simancas  is  not  opened  without 
a  particular  order  from  the  crown ;  and,  aAer  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot 
be  copied  without  paying  fees  oi  office  so  exorbitant  that  the  expense 
exceeos  what  it  w^ould  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the  gratification  of  lite* 
rary  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Spaniards  will 
at  last  discover  this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less^  impolitic  than 
illiberal.  From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I 
am  satisfied,  that  upon  a  more  minute  scrutiny  into  their  early  operations 
in  the  New  World,  however  reprehensible  the  actions  of  individuals  may 
appear,  the  conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  light. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  very  different  sentiments  prevail  Having 
searched,  without  success,  in  Spain,  for  a  letter  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V., 
written  soon  ahor  he  landed  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  published ;  it  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  Emperor  was  setting  out 
for  Germany  at  the  time  when  the  messengers  from  Cortes  arrived  in 
Europe,  the  letter  witK  which  they  were  intrusted  might  possibly  be  pre- 
served in  the  Imperial  Vibranr  at  Vienna.  I  communicated  this  idea  to 
Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom  I  have  long  had  the  honour  to  live 
in  friendship,  and  1  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  application 
her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  ^ciously  pleased  to  issue  an  oraer,  that 
not  only  a  copy  of  that  letter  (if  it  were  found),  but  of  any  other  papers  in 
the  libraiy  wnich  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of  America,  should 
be  transmitted  to  me.    The  letter  from  Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial 


me.  As  this  letter  is  no  less  curious,  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  object  of  my  inquiries.  1  have  given  some  account,  in  its  proper 
place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  ot  notice  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  received 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long  account  of  his  expedition 
to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
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info  any  particular  detail ;  and  likewise  those  curious  Mexican  paintings, 
wliichi  haye  described,  p.  321. 

My  inquiries  at  St.  Petersburg  were  carried  on  with  equal  facility  and 
success.  In  examining  into  the  nearest  communication  between  our  conti" 
nent  and  that  of  America,  it  became  of  consequence  to  obtain  authentic 
information  concerning  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians  in  their  navigation 
from  Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of  America.  Accurate  relations  of 
their  first  voyage,  in  1741,  have  been  published  by  Muller  and  Gmelin. 
Several  foreign  authors  have  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  court  of  Russia 
studiously  conceals  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  more  recent 
navigators,  and  suffers  the  Public  to  be  amused  with  false  accounts  of  their 
route.  Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those  liberal  senti- 
ments, and  that  patronage  of  science,  for  which  the  present  sovereign  of 
Russia  is  eminent;  nor  could  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might 
render  it  improper  to  apply  for  information  concerning  the  late  attempts  of 
the  Russians  to  open  a  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  My 
ingenious  countryman.  Dr.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  Empress,  pre- 
sented my  request  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disclaimed  any 
idea  of  concealment,  but  instantly  ordered  the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin, 
who  conducted  the  only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  public  authority 
since  the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and  his  original  chart  to  be  copied 
for  my  use.  By  consulting  them,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries  than 
has  hitherto  been  communicated  to  the  Public. 

From  other  ouarters  I  have  received  information  of  great  utility  and 
importance.  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  who  commanded  for  several  years  at  Matagrosso,  a 
settlement  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  interior  part  of  Brazil,  where  the 
Indians  are  numerous,  and  their  original  manners  little  altered  by  intei^ 
course  with  Europeans,  was  pleased  to  send  me  veiy  full  answers  to  some 
queries  concerning  the  character  and  institutions  of  tne  natives  of  America, 
which  his  polite  reception  of  an  application  made  to  him  in  my  name 
encours^d  me  to  propose.  These  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contemplated 
with  a  discemin^  attention  the  curious  objects  which  his  situation  presented 
to  his  view,  and  f  haveoflen  followed  him  as  one  of  my  best  instructed  guides. 

M.  Suard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History  of  the  Reijgn  of 
Charles  V.,  1  owe  the  favourable  reception  of  that  work  on  the  contment, 
procured  me  answers  to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who 
nad  opportunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  ana  South  Ame- 
rica, and  from  M.  Godin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  Indians 
in  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuaolc  from 
having  been  examined  by  M.  de  la  Condamine,  who,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  made  some  short  addition?  to  them,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  effort  of  that  attention  (o  science  which  occupied  a  loi^  life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  America.  Governor  Hutch- 
inson took  the  trouble  of  recommending  the  consideration  of  my  queries 
to  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  BraincrcL  two  protestant  missionaries  employed 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  favoured  me  with  answers 
which  discoyer  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  people  whose  customs 
they  describe.  From  William  Smith,  Esq.  the  ingenious  historian  of  New 
York,  I  received  some  useful  information.  When  I  enter  upon  the  Histoiy 
of  our  Colonies  in  North  America,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  acknowledge 
how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to  many  other  ^ntlemen  of  that  country. 

From  Ae  valuable  Collection  of  Voyages  made  by  Alexander  Dairy mple, 
Esq.,  with  whose  attention  to  the  History  of  Navigation  and  Discoycry  the 
Public  is  well  acquainted,  I  have  received  some  yeiy  rare  books,  particu- 
larly two  laige  volumes  of  Memorials,  partly  manuscript  and  partly  in 
print,  which  were  presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  during  the  reigns  of 
Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.    From  these  I  have  learned  inaqy  curious  par- 
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ticulars  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  th€ 
various  schemes  formed  for  their  improvement.  As  this  collection  of 
Memorials  formerly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them 
by  that  title. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  have  consulted  with  that  attention 
which  the  respect  due  from  an  Author  to  the  Public  required:  and  by 
minute  references  to  them,  I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  i 
relate.  The  loi^r  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  composition,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  accuracy  is  nccessaiy.  The  his- 
torian who  records  the  events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to 
the  opinion  vvhich  the  Public  entertains  with  respect  to  his  means  of  infor- 
mation and  his  veracity.  He  who  delineates  the  transactions  of  a  remote 
period,  has  no  title  to  claim  assent,  unless  he  produces  evidence  in  proof  of 
nis  assertions.  Without  this  he  may  write  an  amusing  tale,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  composed  an  authentic  history.  In  those  sentimenlfi  I  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  an  Author,*  whom  his  industry,  erudition, 
and  discernment,  have  aeservedly  placed  in  a  high  rank  amon^  the  most 
eminent  hbtorians  of  the  age.  imboldened  b^  a  hint  from  him,  I  have 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  books  which  I  have  consulted.    This 

Sractice  was  frequent  in  the  last  century,  and  was  considered  as  an  evi- 
ence  of  laudable  industry  in  an  author;  in  the  present  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  deemed  the  effect  of  ostentation ;  but,  as  many  of  these  books  are 
unknown  in  Great  Britain,  I  could  not  otherAvise  have  referred  to  them  as 
authorities,  without  encumbering  the  page  with  an  insertion  of  their  full 
titles.  To  any  person  who  may  choose  to  follow  me  in  this  path  of 
inauiry,  the  catalogue  must  be  very  useful. 

My  readers  will  observe,  that  in  mentioning  sums  of  money,  I  have 
uniformly  followed  the  Spanish  method  of  computing  by  pesos.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  pesoyiier^c,  or  auro,  is  the  only  one  known ;  and  that  is  always 
meant  wnen  any  sum  imported  from  America  is  mentioned.  The  peso 
fuerte,  as  well  as  other  coins,  has  varied  in  its  numerary  value;  but  I  have 
been  advised,  without  attending  to  such  minute  variations,  to  consider  it  as 
equal  to  four  shillii^  and  six-pence  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  effective  value  of  a  peso,  t.  e. 
the  Quantity  of  labour  which  it  represented,  or  of  goods  which  it  would 
purchase,  was  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

N.  B.  Since  this  edition  was  put  into  the  press,  a  History  of  Mexico,  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  AbM  D.  Francesco  Sa- 
verio  Clavigero,  has  been  published.  From  a  person  who  is  a  native  of  New 
Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  in  that  country,  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Mexican  language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  information.  Upon 
perusing  his  work,  however,  I  find  that  it  contains  hardly  any  addition  to  the 
ancient  History  of  the  Mexican  empire,  &s  related  by  Acosta  and  Horrera,  but 
what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narratives  and  ninciful  conjectures  of  Tor- 
quemada  and  Boturlni.  Having  copied  their  splendid  descriptions  of  the  high 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  M.  Clavigero,  in  the  abundance  of 
his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  charges  me  with  having  mistaken 
some  points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  ih^  history  of  it  When 
an  author  is  conscious  of  having  exerted  industry  in  researd^,  and  impartiality 
in  decision,  he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  what  praise  is  due  to  these 
qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  accusation  that. tends  to  weaken 
the  force  of  his  claim.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such 
strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  history  of  America  as  merited  any  attention, 
especially  as  these  are  made  by  one  who  seemed  to  possess  the  means  of  ob- 
taming  accurate  information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part  of  them  is  des- 
titute of  any  just  foundation.  This  I  have  done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in 
my  History  which  gave  rise  to  his  criticisms. 

College  of  Edinboif  h,  March  1,  178a 
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Feyjoo  (Benit.  Geron^  Espagnolea 
Americanos — Discurso  VI.  del.  tom.  iv. 
del  Teatro  Critico.    Mad.  1769. 

— —  Solucion  del  gran  Pro- 
blema  Historico  sobre  la  Poblacion  do 
la  America — Discurso  XV.  del  torn. 
V.  de  Teatro  Critico. 

(p,  Micuel)  Reladon  De- 

scriptiva  ae  la  Ciudad  y  Provinda 
TruxiUo  dd  Peru.  fol.  Mad.  1763. 
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Frejre  (Aat)  PintM  4o  la  America. 
4to. 

FnuMo  (D.  Pelro)  De  R^gio  Patco^atu 
Indiurum.  fi>L2  i^.  MatriU,  1775. 

OalTio  (Aateaio)  Tralado  dos  Dm- 
cobrimentot  Antigos  y  Modemos.  foL 
Lisboa,  1731. 

GaWaoo  (Ant.)  th«  DiflcoTories  of 
the  World  firom  the  firat  Original  unto 
the  Tear  1555.  Oabome*!  Uollect,  ii. 
364. 

Gamboa  fD.  Fran.  Xavier  de)  Co- 
mentarioa  a  108  ordinanzai  de  Minas. 
fol  Mad.  1761. 

Garcia  ^Gregorio)  Historia  Eoclesi- 
astica  7  Seglar  de  la  India  Oriental  y 
Occidental,  y  Prodicacion  de  la  Santa 
Evangclia  en  ella.  12ino.  Baeca,  16£6. 

■  (Fr.  Gregorio)  Origen  de  Ion 

Indios  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1729. 

Gastdu  (Ant.  Velasquez)  Arte  de 
Lengua  Mexicana.  4to.  Puibla  de  los 
Angeles.   1716. 

Gazeta  de  Mexico  por  lot  Annoa 
17«8, 1729, 1730.  4to. 

Girara  (Hieronymo)  Dos  Libros  de 
Cosmographia.    Milan,  1556. 

Godoy  (Diego  de^  Rolacioa  al  H. 
Cortes,  qua  trata  del  Descubrimiento 
ii  diversas  Ciudades,y  Provincias,  y 
Guerras  que  toio  con  los  ladiot.  Ezst. 
Baicia  UistPrim.  torn.  i. 

Lettora  a  Cortase,  &c.  Ezst. 

Ramusio  iii.  300. 

Gomara  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  La  Hiatoria 
general  de  las  Indias.  ISmo.  AnT.1554. 

— —  Uistoria  general  de  las  Indias. 
Ezst  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

— —  (Fr.  Lopez  de)  Chronica  de 
laNuevaEspagnao  Conqnistade  Mex- 
ico. Exst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  torn.  ii. 

Guatemala — Razon  puntual  de  los 
Sttccessos  mas  memorabiles,  y  de  los 
Estragos  y  dannos  quo  ha  padeeido  la 
Ciud^  do  Guatepiala.  fol.  1774. 

Gumilla  ([P.Jos.)  El  Orinoco  illustra- 
doydefendido;  Historia  Natural,  Ciyil, 
y  Geographica  de  este  Gran  Rio,  &;c. 
4to.2tom.    Mad.  1745. 

^— -—  Histoire  Naturelle,  CiTile,  et 
G^graphiquede  TOrenoque.  Traduite 
par  M.  Eidous.  Itmo.  torn.  iii.  Ayig. 
1758. 

Gusnum  (Nugno  de)  Relacion  scritta 
in  Omitlan  Provinoia  de  Mechuacan 
della  magpor  Spagna  nell  1530.  Exst. 
Ramusio  ui.  331. 

Henis  (P.  Thadeus)  Ephemerides 
Belli  Guiaraaici,  ab  Anno  1754.  Exit. 


CoUecGian  gA9«ral  i»  Dopwn,  ton. 
ir. 

Hemandes  (Frap.)  Plantarum  Ani- 
malium,et  Mineralium  MexicMuiin¥n 
Historia.  fbl  Rom.  1651. 

Herrera  (Anton,  do)  Historia  gene- 
ral de  los  Ilechos  de  los  Castellanoa  ca 
las  lalaa  y  Tierra  Firma  de  Mar  Ocaa* 
no.  fol.  4  vols.   Mad.  1601. 

Historia  Ganerai,  &c.  4  vola 

Mad.  1730. 

— —  General  History,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Stephens.  8to.  6  ▼olLond.1740. 

— — —  Descriptio  Indie  Occidenta- 
lis.  fol.  Amst.1622. 

Huemez  y  Horcasitas  (D.  Juan 
Francisco  de)  Extracto  de  los  Anto« 
de  Diligencias  y  reconocimiontos  de  loa 
rios,  lagunas,  vertientes,  y  dosaguas  4e 
Mexico  y  su  Talle,  kc  fol.  Mex.  1748. 

Jesuitas — Colleodon  de  las  applica- 
ciones  que  se  van  haciendo  de  los  Cie- 
naa,  Casas  y  Coligios  que  fueron  de  la 
Compagnia  de  Jesus,  expatriados  4e 
estos  Reales  domiiMos.  4to.  2  Tola. 
Lima,  1772  y  1773. 

ColleccioB  General  de  Pro- 

▼idencias  hasta  aqui  tomadas  por  al 
Gobiemo  sobre  el  Estrannamiento  j 
Oocupacion  de  temporalidades,  de  Iob 
Regmares  de  la  Compagnia  de  Espag- 
na,  Indias,  e  Islsa  Filipinas.  4to.  Mad. 
1767. 

■  Retrato  de  los  Jesuitas  for* 

mado  al  natural.  4to.  2  vols.  Mad.  1768. 

Relacion  Abbreviada  da  Ra- 

publioa  que  os  Religiosos  Jesuitas  esta- 
beleceraon.  12mo. 

Idea  del  Origen,  Gobiemo, 

&c  de  la  Compagnia  do  Jesus.  8to. 
Mad.  1768. 

'Levinios  (ApoUonius)  Libri  V.  de 
Peruviie  Invention,  et  rebus  in  eadem 
gestis.  12mo.  Ant.  1567. 

Leon  (Fr.  Ruiz  de)  Hemandia,  Poe- 
ma  Heroyco  de  Conquista  de  Mexico. 
4to.    Mad.  1755. 

(Ant.  de)  Epitome  de  la  Biblio- 

theca  Oriental  y  Occidental,  Nautica 
y  Geografica.  foL    Mad.  1737. 

Lima:  A  true  Account  of  the  Earth- 
quake which  happened  there  28th  of 
October,  1746.  Translated  firom  the 
Spanish.  8to.  London,  1748. 

Lima  Gozosa,  Description  de  las  fts- 
tibas  Demonstraciones,  con  que  esta 
Ciudad  celebrd  la  real  Proclamacion 
de  el  Nombre  Augusto  dol  Catolico 
Monarcho  D.  Carlos  III.  Lim.4to.  1760. 
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Llano  Zapata  (D.  Joa.  Euaeb.)  Pre- 
liminar  al  Tomo  1.  de  las  Memoriaa 
Hktorico-Phjiicaa,  Critico-Apolo^eti- 
cas  de  la  America  Meridional.  8yo. 
Cadiz,  1759. 

Lopez  (D.  Juan  Luis)  Diaciino  His- 
torico  Politico  en  defense  de  la  Juris- 
dicion  Real.  fol.  1685. 

^Thom.)  Atlas  Geographico  de 

la  Amenca  Septentrional  j  Meridional. 
12mo.     Par.  1766. 

Lorenzana  (D.  Fr.  Ant.)  Arzobispo 
de  Mexico,  ahora  do  Toledo,  Historia 
de  Nueva  Espagna,  escrita  por  su  Es- 
clarecido  Conquistador  Heman.  Cor- 
tes, Aumentada  con  otros  Documentos 
y  Notas.fol.     Mex.  1770. 

Lozano  (P.  Pedro)  Description  Cho- 
rographica,  del  Terretorios,  Arboles, 
Animales  del  Gran  Chaco,  j  de  los  Ri- 
tes 7  Costumbres  de  las  inni:^meraDiles 
Naciones  que  la  habitan.  4to.  Cordov. 
1733. 

Historia  de  la  Compagnia  de 

Jesus  en  la  Prorincia  del  Paraguay, 
fol.  2  vols.    Mad.  1753. 

Madriga  (Pedro  de)  Description  du 
Gouvemement  du  P6rou.  Exst.  Voy- 
ages qui  ont  servi  &  I'Etablissement  de 
la  Comp.  des  Indes,  torn.  ix.  105. 

Mariana  ^P.  Juan  de)  Discurso  de 
les  Enfermedadcs  de  la  Compagnia  de 
Jeeus.  4to.    Mad.  1658. 

Martinez  de  la  Puente  (D.  Jos.) 
Compendio  de  las  Historiasde  los  Des- 
oubrimientos,  Conquistas,  r  Guerras 
de  la  India  Oriental,  y  sus  Islas,  desde 
los  Tiempos  del  Infante  Don  Enrique 
de  Portugal  su  Inventor.  4to.  Mad. 
1681. 

Martyr  ab  Angleria  (Petr.)  De  Re- 
bus Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe  Decades 
ires.  12nio.     Colon.  1574. 

De  Insulis  nuper  Inventis, 

•t  de  Moribus  Incolarum.  Ibid.  31. 3S9. 

Opus    Epistolarum.    fol. 

Amst.  1670. 

'  II  Sommario  cavato  della 

sua  Historia  del  Nuevo  Mundo.  Ra- 
musio  iii.  i. 

Mata  (D.  Goron.  Fern,  de)  Ideas  po- 
liticas  y  morales.  12mo.   Toledo,  1640. 

Meohuacan — Relacion  de  las  Cere- 
monias,  Ritos,  y  Poblacion  de  los  In- 
dies de  Mechuacan  hecha  al  I.  S.  D. 
Ant.  de  Mendoza  Vi-tey  de  Nueva 
Espagna.  fol.  MS. 

ifelendez  (Fr.  Juan)  Tesoros  Vor- 
daderos  de  las  Indias  Histc^ia  de  la 
Provincia  de  S.  Juan  Baptista  6xA  Peru, 


del  Orden  de  Predicadoros.  fol.  3  To]^ 
Rom.  1681. 

Memorial  Adjustado  por  D.  A* 
Fern,  de  Heredia  Gobemador  de  Ni- 
caragua y  Honduras,  fol.  1753. 

Memorial  Adjustado  contra  los  0$- 
ciales  de  Casa  du  Moneda  a  Mexico  de 
el  anno  1729.  fol. 

Mendoza  (D.  Ant.  de)  Lettera  al 
Imperatore  del  Descoprimento  della 
Terra  Firma  della  N.  Spagna  verso 
Tramontano.   Exst.  Ramusio  iii.  355. 

(Juan  Gonz.  de)  Historia  del 

gran  Reyno  de  China,  con  un  lUnera- 
rio  del  Nuovo  Mundo.  8vo.  Rom.  1585. 

Miguel  (Vic.  Jos.)  Tablas  de  los  Sa- 
cesQs  Ecclesiasticos  en  Africa,  Indias 
Orientales  y  Occidentales.  4to.  Val. 
1689. 

Miscellanea  Economico-Politico,ifec. 
fol.    Pampl.  1749. 

Molina  (P.  F.  Anton.)  VocabulaHo 
Castellano  y  Mexicano.    fol.     1571. 

Monardes  (£1  Dottor)  Primers  y  Se- 
gpnda  y  Tercera  Parte  de  la  Historia 
Medicinal,  de  las  Cosas  que  se  traen  de 
nuestras  Indias  Occidentales,  que  sir- 
ven  en  Medicina.   4to.    Sevilla,  1754. 

Moncada  (Sancbo  de)  Restauracion 
Politica  de  £spagna,  y  de  soos  Publi- 
cos.    4to.    Mad.  1746. 

Morales  (Ambrosio  de)  Coronica 
General  de  Espagna.  fol.  4  vols.  Alca- 
la,  1574. 

Moreno  y  Escaudon  (D.  Fran.  Ant.) 
Descripcion  y  Estado  del  Virreynatb 
de  Santa  F^,  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Grana- 
da, &c.  fol.  MS. 

Munoz  (D.  Antonio)  Diwnirso  sobre 
Economla  politica.    8vo.    Mad.  1769. 

Nizza  (F.  Marco)  Relatione  del  Viag- 
gio  fatta  per  Terra  al  Cevole,  Regno  di 
cette  Cit^.    Exst.    Ramus,  iii.  356. 

Nodal — Relacion  del  Viage  que  hici.e- 
ron  los  Capitanes  Earth,  y  Gonz.  de 
Nodal  al  descubrimiento  del  Estrecho 
que  hoy  es  nombrado  de  Maire,  y  re- 
conocimiento  del  de  MageHanes.  4to. 
Mad. 

Noticia  Individual  de  los  derechos 
scpun  lo  reglado  en  ultimo  proyecto  de 
Ira).    4to.    Barcelona,  1732. 

Neuva  Espagna — Historia  de  los  In« 
dies  doNneva  Espagna  dibidida  en  tref 
Partes.  En  la  primera  trata  do  los  Ri- 
tos,  Sacrificios  y  Idolatrias  del  Ti^mpo 
de  su  Gentilidad.  En  la  segunda  de  su 
maraviUosa  Conversion  a  la  F^,  y  mo- 
do  de  celebrar  las  Fiestas  de  Neustra 
Santa  Iglesia.    En  la  tercera  del  G«- 
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nio  7  Caracter  de  aquella  Gente;  y 
Fijroras  con  que  notaban  tus  Aconte- 
ciiiiieiit08,con  otrai  particularidadef ;  y 
Noticias  de  las  principalcs  Ciudades  an 
aquel  Royno.  £icrita  en  el  Agno  1541 
por  uno  de  los  doce  Religiosos  Francis- 
C08  que  primero  paasaron  a  entender  en 
■a  Conversion.    MS.  foL  pp.  618. 

Ogna  (Pedro  de)  Arauco  Domado. 
Poema.  12ino.    Mad.  1605. 

Ordenanzas  del  Conaejo  real  de  las 
Indias.  fol.    Mad.  1681. 

Ortega  (D.  Casimiro  de)  Refomen 
Hiatorico  ael  primer  Viago  hecho  al 
redodor  del  Mundo.  4to.  Mad.  1769. 

Ossorio  (Jerome)  History  of  the 
Portuguese  during  the  Reign  of  Em- 
manuel.   8to.  2  vols.    Lond.  1752. 

Ossorius  (HieroxL^  De  Rebus  £ma- 
nuolis  LusitaniflB  Regis.  6to.  CoL 
Agr.  1752. 

Ovalle  (Alonso)  Historica  Relacion 
del  Reyno  de  Chili,    fol.     Rom.  1646. 

An  Historical  Relation  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Chili.  Ezst.  Churchill*! 
Collect,  iii.  1. 

Oriedo  y  Bagnos  (D.  Jos.)  Historia 
de  la  Conquista  y  Publicadon  de  y^eae' 
laela.  fol.    Mad.  1723. 

Sommaria,  &c.    Ezst.  Ra- 

musio  iii.  44. 

(Goni.  Fern,  de)  Relacion 

Sommaria  de  la  Historia  Natural  de  los 
Indias.  £xst.  Barcia  Hist.  Prim.  tcm.  i. 

— ^-'^-  Historia  Generale  et  Natu- 
rale  dell  Indie  Occidentale.  Ezst. 
Ramusio  iii.  74. 

Relatione  della  Navigatione 

por  la  grandissima  Fiume  Maragnon. 
Ezst.  Ramus,  iii.  415. 

Palacio  (D.  Raim.  Mig.)  Discurso 
Economico  Politico.  4to.    Mad.  1778. 

Palafoz  y  Mendoza  (D.  Juan)  Vir- 
tttdes  del  Indies,  o  Naturaliza  y  Cos- 
tumbresde  los  Indies  deN.E8pagna.4to. 

Vie  de  Venerable  Dom.  Joan 

Palafoz  Ev^quedePAngelopolis.  12mo. 
Cologne,  1772. 

Pegna  (Juan  Nugnez  de  la)  Conquista 
y  Antiguedades  de  las  Islas  de  Gran 
Canaria.  4to.    Mad.  1676. 

Pegna  Montenegro  (D.  Alonso  de  la) 
Itinerario  para  Parochos  de  Indies,  en 
que  tratan  les  materias  mas  particu- 
lares,  tocantes  a  ellos  para  se  buen  ad- 
ministracion.  4to.    Amberes,  1754. 

Penalosa  y  Mondragon  (Fr.  Benito 
de)  Cinco  EzcoUencias  del  Espagnol 
que  des  peublan  a  Espagna.  4to. 
Pampl.  1629 


Peralta   Bamuero   (D.  Pedro   db 
Lima  fundada,  o  Conquista  del  Pezib 
Poema  Eroyco.  4to.    Lima,  1732. 

Calderon  (D.  Mathias  de)  £1 

Apostol  do  las  Indias  y  nueves  gentes 
San  Francisco  Xavier  de  la  Compagnia 
de  Jesus  Epitome  de  sus  Apostohcofl 
Heches.  4to.    Pampl.  1665. 

Pere^a  de  Berrido  (Bernard.)  An- 
nales  Historicos  do  Estado  do  Afaran- 
chao.  fol.    Lisboa,  1749. 

Peru  —  Relatione  d'un  Capitano 
Spagnuolo  del  Descoprimento  y  Con- 
quista del  Peru.    Ezst.  Ramus,  iii.  371. 

Relatione  d'un  Secretario  do 

Franc.  Pizarro  della  Conquista  del 
Peru.    Ezst.  Ramusio  iii.  371. 

Relacion  del  Peru.    MS.  ^ 

Pesquisa  de  los  Oydores  do  Panama 
contra  D.  Jayme  Mugnos,  &c.  por  ha- 
verlos  Commorciado  illicitamente  en 
tiempo  de  Guerra.  fol.  1755. 

Philipinas — Carta  que  escribe  nn 
Religiose  antiguo  de  Philipinas,  a  on 
Amigo  suyo  en  Espagna,  que  le  pre- 
gunta  el  Naturel  y  Genio  do  los  Indies 
Naturales  de  estas  Islas.  MS.  4to. 

Piodrahita  (Luc.  Fern.)  Historia 
general  de  las  Conquistas  del  NueTO 
Reyno  do  Granada,  fol.     Ambres. 

Pinelo  (Ant.  de  Leon)  Epitome  de 
la  Bibliotneca  Oriental  y  Occidental 
en  que  se  continen  los  Escritores  de 
las  Indias  Orientales  y  Occidentalee. 
fol.  2  vols.    Mad.  1737. 

Pinzonius  socius  Admirantis  ColumM 
— Navigatio  et  Res  per  eum  repert«. 
Ezst.  Nov.  Orb.  Gryneei,  p.  119. 

Pizarro  y  Orellana  (D.Fem.)  Varonee 
illustres  del  N.  Mundo.  fol.  Mad.  1639. 

Planctus  Judorum  Christianorum  in 
America  Penmtina.  12mo. 

Puente  (D.  Jos.  Martinez  de  la) 
Compcndio  de  las  Historias  de  los  Dee- 
cubrimientos  de  la  India  Oriental  y  rae 
Islas.  4to.     Mad.  1681. 

Quir  (Ferd  de)  Terra  Australis  in- 
cognita ;  or  a  new  Southern  Discovery, 
containing  a  fifth  part  of  the  W^orra, 
lately  found  out.  4to.    Lond.  1617. 

Ramusio  (Giov.  Battista)  Racolto 
delle  Navigationi  e  Viaggi.  fol.  3  vole. 
Venet.  1588. 

Real  Compagnia  Guipuzcoana  de 
Caracas,  Noticias  historiales  Practicae, 
de  los  Sucesos  y  Adelantamientos  de 
esta  Compagnia  desde  su  Fundacion 
en  1728  hasta  1764.  4to.  1765. 

Recopilacion  de  Leyes  dc  los  Reynoa 
do  las  Indias.  fol.  4  vob.    Mad.  1756. 
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Reglamento  y  Aranceles  Reales  p&ra 
•I  Commercio  de  Espagna  a  Indiai.  ^ 

Relatione  d\in  Grentuhaomo  del  Big, 
Fenu  Cortese  della  gran  CitUt  TemiB- 
tatan,  Mexico,  et  defia  altre  cose  delle 
Nova  Spagna.    Exst.  Ramuji.  iii.  304. 

Reme8al(Fr.  Ant.)Hifltoria  general  de 
las  Indias  Occidentales  y  particular  de 
la  Govomacion  do  Chiapa  a  Guatimaia, 

Ribadeney  ra  (De  Diego  Portichuelo) 
de  Relacion  del  Viage  desde  qui  salio 
de  Lima,  hasta  que  Illeg6  a  Espagna. 

Ribadeneyra  y  Barrientos  (D.  Ant. 
Joach.)  Manuel  Compcndio  de  el  Rogio 
Patronato  Indiano.  fol.    Mad.  1755. 

Ribas  (Andr.  Perez  de)  Historia  de 
lot  Triumphos  de  Nuestra  Sta  Fe,entre 
Gentes  la  mas  Barbaras,  en  las  Mis- 
nones  de  Nueva  Espagna.    Mad.  1645. 

Riol  (D.  Santiago^  Representacion 
a  Philipe  V.  sobre  el  Estado  actual  de 
los  Papeles  universales  de  la  Monar- 
chia.     MS. 

Ripia  (Juan  de  la)  Practica  de  la 
Administracion  y  Cobranza  de  las  ren- 
tas  reales.  fol.    Mad.  1768. 

Rocha  Pitta  (Sobastiano  de)  Historia 
de  America  Portougueza  dosoe  o  Anno 
de  1500  du  su  Descobrimento  ate  o  de 
1724.  fol.     Lisboa,  1730. 

Rodriguez  (Manuel)  Ezplicacion  de 
la  Bulla  de  la  Santa  Cruzada.     1589. 
(P.  Man.)  El  Maragnon  y 


Amozonas  Historia  de  los  Descubrimi- 
entoSfEntradas  yReducion  deNaciones. 

Roman  (Hieron.)  Republicas  del 
Mxindo.  fol.  3  vols.    Mad.  1595. 

Roma  y  Resell  (De  Franc.)  Las  sog- 
nales  de  la  felicidad  de  Espagna  y  me- 
dies  de  hacerlas  efficaces.    Mad.  1768. 

Rosende  (P.  Ant.  Gonz.  de)  Vida  del 
Juan  de  Palafox  Arzobispo  de  Mexico. 

Rubaclava  (Don  Jos.  Gutierrez  de) 
Tratado  Historico-Politico  y  Legal  de 
el  Commercio  de  las  IndiasOcciden tales. 

Ruiz  (P.  Ant^  Conquista  Espiritual 
hecha  por  los  Religiosos  de  la  Com- 
pagnia  de  Jesus,  en  las  Provincias  de  la 
Paraguay,  Uraguay,  Parana  y  Tape. 

Salazar  de  Mendoza  (D.  Pedro)  Mo- 
narquia  de  Espagna,  tom.  i.  ii.  iii. 

— —  y  Olarte  (D.  Ignaeio)  Hia- 
toria  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico — 
Segunda  parte.     Cordov.  1743. 
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The  progress  of  men,  in  discovering  and  peopling  the  varioos  parts  of  the 
earthy  has  been  extremely  slow.  Several  ases  elapsed  before  they  removed 
far  aom  those  mild  and  Fertile  regions  in  y^hich  they  were  ori^pially  placed 
by  their  Creator.  The  occasion  of  their  first  general  dispersion  is  known ; 
but  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  tneir  mictions,  or  the  time 
when  they  took  possession  of  the  different  countries  which  they  now  inhabit. 
Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnishes  such  information  concerning  these 
remote  events,  as  enables  us  to  trace,  with  any  certainty,  the  operatk)ns  of 
the  human  race  in  the  infancy  of  sociehr. 

We  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early  migrations  of  mankind 
were  made  by  land.  The  ocean  which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as 
well  as  the  various  arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region  from  another, 
though  destined  to  facilitate  the  communication  between  distant  countries, 
seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  formed  to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark 
the  bounds  of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined  bun. 
It  was  long,  we  may  believe,  before  men  attempted  to  pass  these  formidable 
barriers,  and  became  so  skilful  and  adventurous  as  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wa^cs,  or  to  quit  their  native  shores  in  quest 
of  remote  and  unknown  reeions. 

Navigation  and  shipbuilding  are  arts  so  m*ce  and  complicated,  that  they 
;  require  the  ingenuity,  as  welT  as  experience,  of  many  successive  ages  to 
bring  them  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  rafl  or  canoe,  which 
first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in  the  chase, 
to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with 
safety  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  ii'nmense.  Many 
efforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour 
as  well  as  invention  would  be  employed,  before  men  could  accomplish  this 
arduous  and  important  undertakii^.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  found  among  alfnations  which  are  not  considerably  civil- 
ized,  corresponds  with  this  account  of  its  progress,  and  demonstrates  that 
in  early  times  the  art  was  not  so  far  improved  as  to  enable  men  to  undertake 
idistant  ^byages,  or  to  attempt  remote  discoveries. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  became  known,  a  new  species 
of  correspondence  among  men  took  place.  It  b  from  this  era  that  we 
must  date  the  commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  between  nations  as 
deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce.  Men  are,  indeed,  far  advanced  in 
improvement  before  commerce  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
them.  They  must  even  have  made  some  considerab^  progress  towardf 
civilization,  before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  property,  and  ascertain  it  m 
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perfectly  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of 
exchanging  by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  anoUicr.    But  as  soon  as  this 
important  rigiit  is  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that  he  has  am 
exclusive  title  to  possess  or  to  alienate  whatever  he  has  acquired  by  hii 
own  labour  and  dexterity,  the  wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest 
to  him  a  new  mell)od  of  increasii^  his  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by 
disposir^  of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  order  to  procure 
what  is  necossaiy  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men.    Thus  a  commercial 
intercourse  besins,  and  is  carried  on  <imong  tlie  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity.   By  aegrees,  they  discover  that  neighbouring  tribes  possess  what 
they  themselves  want,  and  enjoy  comforts  of  which  they  wisn  to  partake. 
In  the  same  mode,  and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  domestic  traffic  is 
carried  on  within  the  society,  an  external  commerce  is  established  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.    Their  mutual  interest  and  mutual  wants  render  tins 
intercourse  desirable,  and  imperceptibly  introduce  the  maxims  and  laws 
which  facilitate  its  progress  and  render  it  secure.    But  no  very  extensive 
commerce  can  take  place  between  conb'guous  provinces,  whose  soil  and 
climate  being  nearly  tne  same  yield  simDar  productions.    Remote  countries 
cannot  convey  their  commodities,  by  lana,  to  those   places  where  on 
account  of  their  rarity  they  are  desireci,  and  become  valuaole.    It  is  to  navi- 
gation that  men  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  transporting  the  sui)ernuous 
stock  of  one  part  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  anotoer.    The  luxu- 
ries and  blessings  of  a  particular  cliinatc  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  to  the  most  distant 
reeions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  adv<intages  derived  from  naviga« 
tion  and  commerce  continued  to  spread,  the  intercourse  amon^  nations  ex- 
tended. The  ambition  of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  new  set- 
tlements, were  no  longer  the  sole  motives  of  visiting  distant  lands.  The 
desire  of  gain  became  a  new  incentive  to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and 
sent  them  forth  upon  loi^  voyages,  in  search  oi  countries  whose  products 
or  wants  might  increase  tnat  circulation  which  nourishes  and  gives  vigour 
to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a  great  source  of  discovery  :  it  opened  un- 
known seas,  it  penetrated  into  new  regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any 
other  cause  to  brir^  men  acquainted  with  the  situation,  the  nature,  and  com- 
modities of  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.  But  even  af\er  a  regular  com- 
merce was  established  in  the  world,  after  nations  were  considerably  civil- 
ized, and  the  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  witli  ardour  and  success^ 
navigation  continued  to  be  so  imperfect,  tliat  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  its  improvement  in  the  ancient  world. 

Amor^  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  structure  of  their  vessels  was  ex- 
tremely rude,  and  their  method  of  working  them  veiy  defective.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  several  principles  and  oi)crations  in  navigation, 
which  are  now  considered  as  the  first  elements  on  which  -that  science  is 
founded.  Though  that  property  of  the  magnet  by  which  it  attracts  iron 
was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  its  more  important  and  amazing  virtue  of 
pointii^  to  the  poles  had  entirely  escaped  their  obser\-ation.  Destitute  of 
this  faithful  guiae,  which  now  conducts  the  pilot  with  so  much  certainty  in 
the  unbounded  ocean,  during  the  darkness  of  night,  or  when  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulatypg  their 
course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.  Their  navigation  was  of  con- 
sequence uncertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sight  of  land,  but 
crept  alof^  the  coast,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers,  and  retarded  by  all  the  ob- 
structions, unavoidable  in  holding  such  an  awkward  course.  An  incredible 
ler^h  of  time  was  requisite  for  performmff  voyages  which  are  now 
finished  in  a  short  space.  Even  in  the  mildest  climates,  and  in  seas  the 
least  tempestuous,  it  was  only  during  the  summer  months  that  the  ancients 
ventured  out  of  their  harbours.    The  remainder  of  the  year  was  lost  in  in- 
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{kctivitv  It  would  have  been  deemed  most  inconsiderate  rashness  to  have 
braved  the  fuiy  of  the  winds  and  waves  during  winter.* 

While  both  the  science  and  practice  of  navigation  continued  to  be  so  de- 
fective, it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger  to  visit  any 
remote  region  of  the  earth.  Under  eveiy  disadvantage,  however,  the 
active  spirit  of  commerce  exerted  itself.  The  Egyptians,  soon  ader  the 
establishment  of  their  monarchy,  are  said  to  have  opened  a  trade  between  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  and  the  western  coast  of  the  great  Indian  conti- 
nent. The  commodities  which  they  imported  from  the  East,  were  carried 
by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down 
that  river  to  the  Mec^terranean.  But  if  the  Egyjjtians  in  early  times  ap- 
plied themselves  to  commerce,  their  attention  to  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  with  such  profusion,  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries,  that  it  became  an  established  maxim  among  that 
people,  whose  ideas  and  institutions  differed  in  almost  eveiy  point  ijx>m 
those  of  other  nations,  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  own  countiy ;  they  held  all 
seafarii^  persons  in  detestation,  as  impious  and  profane;  and  fortifyirig 
their  own  harbours,  they  denied  strangers  admittance  into  thei^.j  It  was  in 
the  decline  of  their  power,  and  when  their  veneration  for  ancient  maxims 
had  greatly  abated,  that  they  again  opened  their  ports,  and  resumed  any 
communication  with  fcureigners. 

The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenicians  were  as  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  discovery  as  those  of  the  E^ptians  were  adverse 
to  it.  They  had  no  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  sin|g;ular  and  unsocial  form  of  super- 
stition ;  they  could  mingle  with  other  nations  without  scniple  or  reluctance. 
The  territory  which  they  possessed  was  neither  larce  nor  fertile.  Com- 
merce was  the  only  source  irom  which  they  could  derive  opulence  or 
power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  was  more  extensive  and  enterprising  than  that  of -any  state  in  the  an- 
cient world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  object  of  their 
policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were  entirely  commercial.  They  were 
a  people  of  merchants,  who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually 
possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented  all  the  ports  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  they  were  the  first  who  ventured  beyond  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  navij^ation,  and,  passii^  the  Straits  of  Gaoes,  visited  the  western 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  places  to  which  they  resorted, 
they  planted  colonies,  and  communicated  to  the  rude  inhabitants  some 
knowledge  of  their  arts  and  improvements.  While  they  extended  their  dis- 
coveries towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to  penetrate 
into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  regions  of  the  south  and  east.  Having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  esta- 
blished a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  the  continent  of  India  on  the 
one  haiid,  and  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  on  the  other.  From  these 
countries  they  impoited  many  valuable  commodities  unknown  to  the  rest 
of  the  worid,  and  durir^  a  long  period  engrossed  that  lucrative  branch  ot 
commerce  without  a  rival,  [l] 

The  vaat  wealth  which  the  Phenicians  acquired  by  monopolizing  the 
trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea,  incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under 
the  prosperous  reigro  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted  to 
some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their  conauest  of  Idumea, 
which  stretches  along  the  Ked  Sea,  am  paurtly  by  their  suliance  with  Hi- 


*  Vechhia  de  Re  miKt  Kb.  ir.     t  DIod.  SleuL  Ub.  i.  p.  7a  ed.  WeiMlliigU.    Amat  175S.    Sin- 
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ra:n,  kinsj  of  Tyre.  Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Phenician  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish  and  Ophir.  TbesCf 
it  is  probable,  were  ports  in  India  and  Africa,  which  their  conductors  were 
accustomed  to  frequent,  and  from  them  the  Jewish  ships  retimied  with  such 
valuable  cargoes  as  suddenly  diffused  wealth  and  splendour  through  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel.*  But  the  singular  institutions  of  the  Jews,  the  ob- 
senance  of  which  was  enjoined  by  their  divine  Legislator,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  preserving  them  a  separate  people,  uninfected  by  idolatry,  formed 
a  national  character,  incapable  of  that  open  and  lihcfal  intercourse  with 
strangers  which  commerce  requires.  Aca>rdingK',  this  unsocial  genius  of 
the  people,  tc^ether  with  the  disasters  which  befell  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
prevented  the  conrmiercial  spirit  which  their  monarclis  laboured  to  introduce 
and  to  cherbh,  from  spreading  amor^  them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  nations  which  contributed  to  improve  navigation,  or  to  ex- 
tend discovery. 

But  though  the  instructions  and  example  of  the  Phenicians  were  unable 
to  mould  the  manners  and  temper  of  tlie  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the  tendency 
of  their  laws,  they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  facility,  and 
in  full  vigour,  to  their  own  descendants  the  Carthaginians.  The  common- 
wealth of  Carthage  applied  to  trade  and  naval  affairs,  with  no  less  ardour, 
ingenuity,  and  success,  than  its  parent  state.  Carthage  early  rivalled  ana 
soon  surpassed  Tyre  in  opulence  and  power,  hut  seems  not  to  have  aimed 
at  obtaining  any  share  in  the  commerce  with  India.  The  Phenicians  had 
engrossed  tliis,  and  had  such  a  command  of  the  Red  Sea  as  secured  to  them 
the  e.<:clusive  possession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  commercial 
activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  in  another  direction.  Without 
contending  for  the  trade  of  the  East  with  their  mother  coimtry,  they  extend- 
ed their  navigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  north.  Following  the 
course  which  the  Phenicians  had  opened,  they  passed  the  Straits  of  Gades, 
and  pushing  their  discoveries  far  beyond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited 
not  only  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  last 
into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired  knowledge  of  new  coun- 
tries in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they  gradually  carried  their  researches  towards 
the  south.  They  inade  considerable  progress  by  land  into  tlie  interior  pro- 
vinces of  Africa,  traded  with  some  of  them,  and  subjected  others  to  their 
empire.  They  sailed  alon^  the  western  coast  of  that  ^at  continent  alnxMt 
to  tlic  tropic  of  Cancer,  ana  planted  several  colonies,  m  order  to  ciWlize  the 
natives  and  accustom  them  to  commerce.  The^'  discovered  the  Fortunate 
Island*,  now  known  bjjr  the  name  of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost  boundaiy  of 
ancient  navigation  in  tne  western  ocean.t 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthajginians  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  tj:lo!)e,  owing  entirely  to  the  desire  ol  extending  their 
trade  from  one  country  to  another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its  usual 
effects  among  both  th'.^se  people.  It  awakened  curiosi^,  enlai^ed  the  ideas 
and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  bold  enterprises.  Vojagea  were 
undertaken,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  discover  new  countries,  and  to 
exijlore  unknown  seas.     Such,  during  the  prosperous  age  of  the  Cartha- 

§inian  republic,  wbrc  the  famous  navigations  of  nanno  and  Himlico.  Both 
leir  fleets  were  equipped  by  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  ex- 
pense. Hanno  was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer  the  equinoctial  line 
than  any  former  navigator.j  Himlico  had  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards 
the  north,  and  to  examine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent.§ 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary  navigation  ot  th^  Phenicians 


•  Mimoire  lur  le  Pays  d'OphIr,  par  M.  d'Anvillc,  Mem.  de  P Acad^m.  des  Insrript.  &c.  torn. 
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round  Africa.  A  Phenician  fleet,  we  are  told,  fitted  out  by  Necho  king  of 
E^ypt,  took  its  departure  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  southern  promontuiy 
of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  years  returned  by  the  Straits  of 
Gades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.*  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  heiJ 
the  same  course,  and  to  have  accomplished  the  same  arduous  undertakin^.t 

These  voyages,  if  performed  in  the  manner  which  I  have  related,  may 
iustly  be  reckoned  the  j^atest  efifort  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world ; 
and  jf  we  attend  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  that  time,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage  and  sagaci^ 
with  which  the  design  was  formed,  or  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  witn 
which  it  was  executed.  But  unfortunately  all  the  original  and  authentic 
accounts  of  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  voyages,  whether  undertaken 
by  public  authority  or  m  prosecution  of  their  private  trade,  have  perished. 
The  information  which  we  receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but  if  we  except  a  short 
narrative  of  Hanno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious  authority.[2]  Whatever 
acquaintance  with  the  remote  regk)ns  of  the  earth  the  Pheniciansor  Cartha? 
ginians  may  have  acquired,  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with  a 
mercantile  iealousy.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  course  of  their  navigation 
was  not  only  a  mystery  of  trade,  out  a  secret  of  state.  Extraordinary  facts 
are  related  concerning  their  solicitude  to  prevent  other  nations  from  pene- 
trating into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivulged.|  Many  ot  their 
discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have  been  scarcely  known  beyond  the 
precincts  of  their  own  states.  The  navigation  round  Africa,  in  particular,  is 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  rather  as  a  strange  amusing  tale, 
which  they  did  not  comprehend  or  did  not  believe,  than  as  a  real  transac- 
tion which  enlaiged  their  knowled^  and  influenced  their  opinions.[3]  As 
neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian  discoveries,  nor  the 
extent  of  their  navigation,  were  communicated  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  all 
memorials  of  their  extraordinary  skill  in  naval  afiiadrs  seem,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  have  perished,  when  tne  maritime  power  of  the  former  was  anni- 
hilated by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was 
overturned  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Leaving,  then,  the  obscure  and  pompous  accounts  of  the  Phenician  and 
Carthaginian  voyages  to  the  curiosity  and  conjectures  of  antiquaries,  histoiy 
must  rest  satisfied  with  relating  the  progress  of  navigation  and  discoveiy 
amon^  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whicn,  though  less  splendid,  is  better  as- 
certamed.  It  is  evident  that  the  Phenicians,  who  instructed  the  Greeks  in 
many  other  useful  sciences  and  arts,  did  not  communicate  to  them  that  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  navigation  which  they  themselves  possessed ;  nor  did 
the  Romans  imbibe  that  commercial  spirit  and  ardour  for  discovery  which 
distinguished  their  rivals  the  Carthaginians.  Though  Greece  be  almost 
encompassed  by  the  sea,  which  formed  many  spacious  bays  and  commo- 
dious harbours ;  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  g[reat  number  of  fertile  islands, 
yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  favourable  situation,  which  seemed  to  invite 
that  ingenious  peopfe  to  apply  themselves  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before 
this  art  attained  any  degree  of  jjerfection  among  them.  Their  early  voy- 
ages, *ne  object  of  whicn  was  piracy  rather  than  commerce^  were  so  incon- 
siderable that  the  expedition  of  the  Ai^onauts  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly 
to  the  Euxine  Sea,  appeared  such  an  amazing  efibrt  of  skill  and  courage, 
as  entitled  the  conductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among  the  demigods,  and  ex« 
alted  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  con* 
stellations.  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in  the  famous 
enterprise  against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs  seems  not  to  have 
been  much  improved.    According  to  the  account  of  Homer,  the  only  poet 

•  Herodot  Hb.  iv.  c.  48.   f  PUnii  Nat  Hist  Ub.  U  c.  67.   t  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  iU.  p.  965.  Ub.  ztUL 
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to  whom  bistoiy  ventures  to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  describir^  the  manners  and  arts  of  enrly  ages,  merits  tl}is  distinction,  the 
science  of  navigation  at  tliat  time  had  hardly  advanced  beyond  its  nidcst 
state.  The  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  the  most  seniceabic  of  all  the  metals,  without  which  no 
considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Their  ves- 
sels were  of  inconsiderable  bunlen,  and  mostly  without  decks.  They  had 
only  one  mast,  which  was  erected  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.  They  were 
strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  m  sailing  were  clumsy 
and  unskilful.  They  turned  their  obsen-ations  towards  stars,  which  were 
improper  for  regulating  their  course,  and  their  mode  of  observing  them  was 
iniccumte  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  llnished  a  voyage  they  drew 
their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do  their  canoes,  and  these  remained  on 
diy  land  until  the  season  ot"  returning  to  sea  approached.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  early  heroic  ages  of  Greece  that  we  can  expect  to  observe  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  the  siiirit  of  discover}',  making  any  considerable  progiess. 
During  tliat  period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  concurred 
in  restrainins:  curiosity  and  enterprise  wiibin  vcr}'  narrow  bounds. 

But  the  dreeks  advanced  with  rapidity  to  a  state  of  greater  civilization 
and  refinement.  Government,  in  its  most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to 
l)e  established  in  their  different  communities ;  equal  laws  and  regular  po- 
lice were  gradually  introduced ;  the  sciences  and  arts  which  are  useful  or 
<imamental  in  life  were  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  improvement ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  applied  to  commerce  with  such  ardour 
and  success,  that  they  were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world,  as  maritime 
powers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  however,  the  naval  victories  of  the 
Greeks  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to 
that  courage  which  tiwi  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any  extraordi- 
nary prepress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In  the  Persian  war,  those  ex- 
ploits, which  the  genius  of  the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  famous,  were 
performed  by  fleets  composijd  chiefly  of  small  vessels  witlKJut  decks  ;* 
the  crews  of  which  ruslied  forwanl  with  impetuous  valour,  but  little  art,  to 
board  those  of  the  enemy.  In  the  war  of  reloT)onnesus,  their  ships  seeni 
still  to  have  been  of  incoasiderable  burden  and  force.  The  extent  of  their 
trade,  how  highly  soever  it  maj  have  been  estimated  in  ancient  times,  was 
in  pn>portion  to  this  low  condition  of  their  marine.  The  maritime  states 
of  Greece  hanlly  carried  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean pea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  witli  the  colonics  of  their  country- 
men planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Italy,  and  Sicily.  They  sometimes  vi- 
sited the  pods  of  Egypt,  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  of  Thrace  ; 
or,  passing  throusrh  the  Hellespont,  thfy  traded  with  the  countries  situated 
around  the  Kuxine  sea.  AmsL/.iiwr  insN'.nces  occur  of  their  ignorance,  even 
of  those  countries  which  lay  within  the  narrow  precincts  to  which  their 
navigation  was  confined.  When  the  Greeks  had  assembled  their  combined 
fleet  against  Xerxes  at  Egina,  tliey  thought  it  unadvisabic  to  sail  to  Sainos, 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  island  and  Egina  to  l)c  as 
great  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the  Pillars  of  ilercules.t  They 
were  either  utterly  unacquainted  with  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the 
JNIediterranean  sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  was  founded  on 
conjecture,  or  derived  t'rom  the  information  of  a  lew  persons  wljom  curiosity 
an«4  the  love  of  science  had  prompted  to  travel  by  land  into  the  Uppci 
Asia,  or  by  sea  into  Egypt,  the  ancient  seats  of  wisapm  and  arts.  After  all 
that  the  (5reeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  ot 
the  most  important  facts  on  which  an  accurate  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East  considerably  eo- 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  f  Herodot.  lib  Ti'd.  c.  139. 
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lai^d  the  sphere  of  navij^ation  and  of  geoe:raphical  knowledge  amoi^  the 
Greeks.  That  extraordinary  man,  notwithstanding  the  violent  passions 
which  incited  him  at  some  times  to  the  wildest  actions  and  the  most  extra- 
vagant enterprises,  possessed  talents  which  fitted  him,  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  govern  the  world.  He  was  capable  of  framii^  those  bold  and  ori- 
ginal schemes  of  policy,  which  gave  a  new  form  to  liuman  affairs.  The 
revolution  in  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly 
inferior  to  that  revolution  in  empire  occasioned  by  the  success  of  his  arms. 
It  is  probable  that  the  opposition  and  efforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  which 
checked  him  so  long  in  the  career  of  his  victories,  gave  Alexander  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  convey- 
ed to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  Ae  Tyrians  derived 
from  their  commerce,  especially  that  with  the  East  Indies.  As  soon  as  he 
had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjection, 
he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire  which  he  proposed  to  establish, 
the  centre  of  commerce  as  weU  as  the  seat  of  domiraon.  With  this  view 
he  founded  a  great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  near  one 
of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the 
East  and  West.*  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  discernment,  that 
Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  cihr  in  the  world.  Not  only 
during  the  subsistence  of  the  Grecian  empire  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but 
amidst  all  the  successive  revolutions  in  those  countries  from  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  to  the  discoveiy  of  the  navigation  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
commerce,  particulady  that  of  the  East  Indies,  continued  to  flow  in  the 
channel  which  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Alexander  had  marked  out 
for  it. 

His  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to  the  Greeks  a  com- 
munication with  India  by  sea ;  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions 
which  fiimished  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities, 
and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enterprising,  however,  as  he  was, 
he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  viewed  than  to  have  conquered  that  countiy. 
He  did  not,  in  his  progress  towards  the  East,  advance  beyond  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Indus,  which  is  now  the  western  boundary  of  the 
vast  continent  of  India.  Amidst  the  wild  exploits  which  distinguish  this 
part  of  hb  history,  he  pursued  measures  that  mark  the  superioiity  of  his  ge- 
nius as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  into  Inoia 
as  to  confirm  his  opinion  of  its  commercial  importance,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  wealth  might  be  derived  from  intercourse  with  a  countiy  where 
the  arts  oi  elegance,  having  been  more  early  cultivated,  were  arrived  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.j  Full  of  this  idea,  he 
resolved  to  examine  the  course  of  navigation  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to 
establish  a  regular  communication  between  them.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
he  proposed  to  remove  the  cataracts,  with  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  aversion  to  correspondence  with  foreigner,  had  obstructed 
the  entrance  into  the  Euphrates  ;f  to  cany  the  commodities  of  the  East  up 
that  river,  and  the  Tigris,  which  unites  with  it,  into  the  interior  parts  of  his 
Asiatic  dominions ;  wnile,  by  the  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  river 
Nile,  they  mi^ht  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nearchus,  an  officer  of  eminent  abilities,  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  for  this  expedition.  He  performed  this 
voyage,  which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and  important,  that 
Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  which  distin- 
guished his  reign.    Inconsiderable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was  at  that 
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time  an  undertaking  of  no  little  merit  and  difficulty.  In  the  prosecution  of 
ity  stiikin^  instances  occur  of  the  small  progress  which  the  Greeks  had  made 
in  naval  knowledge.[4]  Having  never  sailed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  me  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  are  hardly  perceptible, 
when  they  first  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  ap- 
peared to  them  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  testified  the  displeasure  of 
oeaven  aeainst  their  enterprise,  fsl  During  their  whole  course,  they  seem 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  land,  out  followed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so 
servilely,  that  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical  winds 
which  facilitate  navip^ation  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Acconlin^^ly  they  spent 
no  less  than  ten  months  in  performing  this  voyage,*  which,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty  de^es. 
It  is  probable,  that  amidst  the  convulsions  and  frequent  revolutions  m  the 
East,  occasioned  by  the  contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  to  India  by  the  course  which  pJearchus  had  opened  was  discon- 
tinued. The  Indian  trade  carried  on  at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but 
was  so  much  extended,  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  E^pt,  that  it  proved 
a  great  source  of  the  wealth  which  distinguished  their  kir^dom. 

The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navigation  and  discovery,  was 
still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  genius  of  tne  Ro- 
man people,  their  militaiy  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  concurred 
in  estran^ng  them  from  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  It  was  the  necessity 
of  opposing  a  formidable  rival,  not  the  desire  of  extending  trade,  whicn 
first  prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though  they  soon  per- 
ceived, that  in  order  to  acquire  the  universal  dominion  after  which  they  as- 
pired, it  was  necessary  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  still 
considered  the  naval  service  as  a  subordinate  station,  and  reserved  for  it 
oich  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted  into  the  legions.t  In 
the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  hardly  one  event  occurs,  that  marks 
attention  to  navigation  any  further  than  it  was  instrumental  towards  conquest. 
When  the  Roman  valour  and  discipline  had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states 
known  in  the  ancient  worid :  when  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Egypt  had  sub- 
mitted to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  conquered  nations.  Among  that  people  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to 
trade  would  have  been  deemed  a  degraaation  to  a  Roman  citizen.  They 
abandoned  tlie  mechanical  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation,  to  slaves,  to 
freedmen,  to  provincials,  and  to  citizens  of  the  lowest  class.  Even  after  the 
subversion  of  liberty,  when  the  severity  and  haughtiness  of  ancient  manners 
began  to  abate,  commerce  did  not  rise  into  nigh  estimation  among  the 
Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  conquered  countries, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  af\er  they  were  reduced 
into  tlie  form  of  Roman  provinces.  As  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the 
provinces  flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satisfied  with  this,  seem 
to  have  suflered  commerce  to  remain  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives  of  the  respective  countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman 
power,  which  reached  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  known  worid,  the  vigi- 
lant inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
government,  no  less  intelligent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  to 
commerce  as  animated  it  with  new  vigour.  The  union  among  nations  was 
never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so  perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this 
vast  empire.  Commerce,  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  not  obstructed 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent  hostilities,  or  limited 
by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  power  moved  and  regulated 
the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  joint  eflbrts. 

Navigation  felt  its  influence,  and  improved  under  it.    As  soon  as  the 
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Romans  acquired  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  the  trade  with  India 
through  Egypt  was  pushed  with  new  vigour,  and  carried  on  to  greater 
extent.  By  frequenting  the  Indian  continent,  navigators  became  acquainted 
with  the  periodical  course  of  the  wind?,  which,  in  the  ocean  that  separate* 
Africa  from  India,  blow  with  little  variation  during  one  half  of  the  year  from 
the  east,  and^during  the  other  half  blow  with  equal  steadiness  from  the  west. 
Encouraged  by  observing  this,  the  pilots  who  sailed  from  Egypt  to  India 
abandoned  their  ancient  slow  and  dangerous  com'se  along  the  coast,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  western  monsoon  set  hi,  took  their  departure  fit)m  Ocelis,at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across  the  ocean.*  The  uni- 
form direction  of  the  wind,  supplying  the  place  of  the  compass,  and  rendering 
the  guidance  of  the  stars  less  necessary,  conducted  them  to  the  port  of  Musi- 
ris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  continent.  There  they  took  on  })oard 
their  caigo,  and,  returnii^  with  the  eastern  monsoon,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  wittiin  the  year.  This  part  of  India,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Malabar  coast,  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  limit  of 
ancient  navigation  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  What  imperfect  kiwwledge 
the  ancients  liad  of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond  this  towaras 
the  East,  they  received  from  a  (ew  adventurers  who  hacT visited  them  by 
land.  Such  excursions  were  neither  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted,  no  traveller 
ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.! [6]  The  fleets  from 
E&j^pt  which  traded  at  Musiris  were  loaded  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and 
other  rich  commodities  of  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  further  India ;  but 
these  were  brought  to  that  port,  which  became  the  staple  of  the  commerce 
between  the  east  and  west,  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  canoes  hollowed 
out  of  one  tree.J  The  Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants,  satisfied  with 
acquiring  those  commodities  in  this  manner,  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to 
explore  unknown  seas,  and  venture  upon  a  dangerous  navigation,  in  quest  ot 
the  countries  whichproduced  them,  but  though  the  discoveries  of  the  Komaas 
In  India  were  so  limited,  their  commerce  there  was  such  as  will  appear 
considerable,  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  the  Indian  trade  has  been 
extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  conception  of  any  preceding  period. 
We  are  informed  by  one  author  of  credit,§  that  the  commerce  with  India 
drained  the  Roman  empire^every  year  of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  ;  and  by  another,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  annually 
trom  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  countiy.ll 

The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  sailing  to  India,  is  the  most  con- 
siderable improvement  in  navigation  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Roman  power.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  knowledge  of  remote  countries 
was  acquired  more  frequently  by  land  than  by  sea  :[7J  and  the  Romans,  from 
their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may  be  said  to  have  neglected 
totally  the  latter,  though  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  of  discovery. 
The  progress,  however,  of  their  victorious  annies  through  a  considerable 
portion  ol  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  contributed  greatly  to  extend  discovery 
by  land,  and  gradually  opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas. 
Previous  to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  had 
little  communication  with  those  countries  in  Europe  which  now  form  its 
most  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and 
(laul  were  imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its  neighbours  tlie  Gauls,  and  by  a 
lew  Carthaginian  merchants.  The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been 
beard  of.  Into  all  these  countries  the  arms  of  the  Romans  penetrated. 
They  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Gaul ;  they  conquered  the  greatest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  Britain ;  they  advanced  into  Germany,  as  far  as  the 
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banks  of  the  river  Elbe.  In  Africa,  they  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  provinces,  wliich  stretched  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  frcni 
Egypt  westward  to  the  Straits  of  Gades.  In  i\sia,  tliey  not  only  subjected 
to  their  power  most  of  the  provinces  which  composed  llie  Teisian  and 
the  Macedonian  empires,  but  aAer  their  victories  over  Mithridatcs  and 
Tigranes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a  more  accurate  sur\ey  of  the  countries 
contiguous  to  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on  a  more 
extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the  opulent  and  commerciai 
Ddtif^ns  then  seated  round  the  Euxine  sea. 

From  this  succmct  survey  of  discoveiy  and  navigation,  which  I  have 
traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  historical  knowledge,  to  the  full  esta 
blishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  the  propess  of  both  appears  to 
liave  beea  wonderfully  slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  human  mind, 
nor  to  what  might  have  been  performed  by  the  power  of  the  great  empires 
which  successively  governed  the  world.  If  we  reject  accounts  that  are 
fabulous  and  obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  information 
of  authentic  histoiy,  without  substituting  in  its  place  the  conjectures  of 
fancy  or  the  dreams  of  etymologists,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  had  acquired  of  the  habitable  globe  was  extremely 
confined.  In  Europe,  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many were  little  known  to  them.  They  were  almost  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  vast  countries  which  are  now  subject  to  the  kines  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Pnissia,  Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire.  The  more  barren 
F^ions  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle,  were  quite  unexplored.  In 
Atrica,  their  researches  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which 
border  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unacquainted,  as  I  formerly  obser\  ed, 
with  all  the  fertile  and  opulent  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  which  furnish 
the  most  valuable  conmiodities  that  in  modem  times  have  been  the  p^at 
object  of  the  European  commerce  with  India  ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
ever  penetrated  into  those  immense  regk)ns  occunied  by  the  wandering 
.ribes,  which  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  oarmatians  or  Scythians, 
and  which  are  now  possessed  by  Tartars  of  various  denominations,  and  by 
the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  one  opinion,  that  universally  prevailed  amon?  the  ancients, 
which  conveys  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  small  propess  they  had  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe  than  can  be  derived  from  any 
detail  of  their  aiscoveries.  They  supposed  the  earth  to  be  divided  into 
five  regions,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Zones.  Two  of 
these,  which  were  nearest  the  poles,  they  termed  Frigid  zones,  and  believed 
that  the  extreme  cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there  rendered  them  unin- 
habitable. Another,  seated  under  the  nne,  and  extending  on  either  side 
towards  the  tropics,  they  called  the  Torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so 
bumed  up  with  unremitting  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhabitants. 
On  the  two  other  zones,  wnich  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  earth,  they 
bestowed  the  appellation  of  Temperate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the 
only  regkjns  in  which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habita- 
tion. This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  uninfonned  vulgar,  or  a 
fanciful  fiction  of  tne  poets,  but  a  system  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  the  most  accurate  historians  ana  geographers  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habitable  earth  was 
pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the  human  species.  Those  fertile  and 
populous  regk>ns  tvithin  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to 
yield  their  own  iohabitants  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  with  most 
luxuriant  profusion,  but  to  communicate  their  superfluous  stores  to  the  rest  of 
the  worla,  were  supposed  to  Jt)e  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and 
desolation.    As  all  tne  parts  of  the  globe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
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acquainted  lay  within  the  nortliern  temperate  zone,  their  opinion  <hat  the 
other  temperate  zone  was  filleci  with  inhabitants,  was  founded  on  reasoning^ 
and  conjecture,  not  on  discovei^ .  They  even  believed  that,  by  the  intole- 
rable heat  of  the  torrid  zone  such  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed 
between  the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth  as  would  prevent  for  ever 
any  intercourse  between  their  respective  inhabitants.  Thus,  this  extrava- 
gant theory  not  only  proves  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
true  state  of  the  globe,  but  it  tended  tu  render  their  ^oraiice  perpetual,  by 
representii^  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  communication  with  the  remote 
reffions  of  the  earth,  as  utterly  impracticaDle.[8] 

But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  the  geographical  knowledge  which 
he  Greeks  and  Romans  had  acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the 
present  improved  state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  discovery  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  navigation  ana  commerce 
must  be  reckoned  great,  vvhen  compared  with  the  ignorance  of  early  times. 
As  lonff  as  the  Roman  Empire  retained  such  vigour  as  to  preserve  its  authority 
over  the  conquered  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united,  it  was  an  object  oi 
public  policy,  as  well  as  of  private  cunosity.  to  examine  and  describe  the 
countries  which  composed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences 
began  to  decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and  receiving 
some  accession  from  the  experience  of  eveiv  age,  and  the  reports  of  every 
traveller,  continued  to  improve.  It  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  perfec- 
tion and  accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world,  by  the 
industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  philosopher.  He  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  published /a  description  of  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  more  ample  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

But,  soon  aAer,  violent  convulsions  began  to  shake  the  Roman  state ;  the 
fatal  anjbition  or  caprice  of  Constantine,  by  changii^  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, divided  and  weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous  nations,  which  Pro- 
vidence prepared  as  instruments  to  overturn  the  mighty  fabric  of  the 
Roman  power,  began  to  assemble  and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier : 
the  empire  tottered  to  its  fall.  During  this  decline  and  old  age  of  the 
Roman  state,  it  was  impossible  that  the  sciences  should  go  on  improving. 
The  efforts  of  gem'us  were,  at  that  period,  as  languid  and  feeble  as  those  of 
government.  From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  geographical  knowledge,  nor  did  any  important  revo* 
lution  happen  in  trade,  excepting  that  Constantinople,  by  its  advantageous 
situation,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a  com- 
mercial city  of  the  first  note. 

At  lengtn,  the  clouds  which  had  been  so  long  gathering  round  the  Roman 
empire  burst  into  a  storm.  Barbarous  nations  rushed  in  from  several  quar- 
ters with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  in  the  general  wreck,  occasioned  by 
the  inundation  which  overwhelmed  Europe  the  arts,  sciences,  inventk)nsy 
and  discoveries  of  the  Romans  perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disap- 
peared.* All  the  various  tribes  which  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  were  uncivilized,  strainers  to  letters,  destitute  of  arts, 
unacquainted  with  regular  government,  sufaNordination,  or  laws.  The  man- 
ners and  institutions  oT  some  of  them  were  so  rude  as  to  be  haidly  compati- 
ble with  a  state  of  social  union.  Europe,  when  occupied  by  such  inhabit- 
ants, may  be  said  to  have  returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin 
anew  its  career  in  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The  first  effect  of 
the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invaders  was  to  dissolve  the  union  by  which 
the  Roman  power  had  cemented  mankind  together.  They  parcelled  out 
Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  differing  from  each  otbel 
in  lai^uage  and  customs.  No  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  membexa 
of  those  divided  and  hostile  communities.    Accui  tomed  to  a  sin:*ple  mode 
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of  life,  and  averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  supply,  and  few  super- 
fluities to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  stranger  and  enemy  became  once 
more  words  of  the  same  import.  Customs  every  where  prevailed,  and 
even  laws  were  established,  which  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
to  visit  any  foreign  country.*  Cities,  in  which  alone  an  extensive  commerce 
can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  inconsiderable,  and  destitute  of  those  immuni- 
ties which  produce  security  or  excite  enterprise.  The  sciences,  on  which 
geography  and  navigation  are  founded,  were  little  cultivated.  The  accounts 
of  ancient  improvements  and  discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  were  neglected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  bst,  tl^ir  situation,  their  commodities,  and  almost  their 
names,  were  unknown. 

One  circumstance  prevented  commercial  intercourse  with  distant  nations 
iiom  ceasii^  altogether.  Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the 
fierce  invaders  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  escape  dieir  destructive  rage.  In  that  city  the  knowledge  of 
ancient  arts  and  discoveries  was  preserved ;  a  taste  for  splendour  and  ele- 
gance subsisted ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were  in 
request ;  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  there  when'  it  was  almc^t 
exUnd  in  eveiy  other  part  of  Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did 
not  confine  their  trade  to  the  islanos  of  the  Archipelago,  or  to  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and,  following  the  course  which 
the  ancients  had  marked  out,  imported  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies 
from  Alexandria.  When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Arabians,  the  industiy  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel  by  which 
the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveyed  to  Constantinople.  They  were 
earned  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  that  great  river  is  navigaole  ;  thence  they 
were  transported  by  land  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  and  proceeded 
down  its  stream  to  the  Caspian  sea.  There  thej  entered  the  Volga,  and, 
sailing  up  it,  were  carried  oy  land  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  the  Euxine  sea,  where  vessels  from  Constantinople  waited  their  arrival.! 
This  extraordinary  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance  merits  attention,  not 
only  as  a  proof  of  the  violent  passion  which  the  iiinabitants  of  Constantinople 
had  conceived  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  ardour 
and  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  commerce:  but  because  it 
demonstrates  that,  during  the  ignorance  which  reigned  in  tne  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  still  preserved  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Greek  empire. 

At  the  same  time  a  gleam  of  light  and  knowledge  broke  in  upon  the 
East.  The  Arabians  having  contracted  some  relish  for  the  sciences  of  the 
people  whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  overturn,  translated  the 
Books  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosophers  into  their  own  language.  One 
of  the  first  was  that  valuable  work  ofPtolemy  which  I  have  alread}^  men- 
tioned. I'he  study  of  geography  became,  of  consequence,  an  early  object  of 
attention  to  the  Arabians.  But  that  acute  and  ingenious  people  cultivated 
chiefly  the  speculative  and  scientific  parts  of  geocraphy.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  they  applied  the 
principles  of  geometry,  they  had  recourse  to  astronomical  observations,  they 
canploved  experiments  and  operations,  which  Europe  in  more  enlightened 
Ijnes  has  been  proud  to  adopt  5ind  to  imitate.  At  that  period,  however, 
flie  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe. 
The  knowledge  of  their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  com- 
prehending and  of  perfecting  them. 

By  degrees  the  calamities  and  desolation  brought  upon  the  western  pro- 
nnces  oflhe  Roman  empire  by  its  barbarous  conquerors  were  forgotten, 
and  in  some  measure  repaired.    The  rude  tribes  which  settled  tliere 
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acquiring:  insensibly  some  idea  of  re^lar  governnfent,  and  some  relish  for 
the  functions  and  comforts  of  civil  life,  Europe  began  to  awake  from  its 
torpid  and  inactive  state.  The  first  s3rmptoms  of  revival  were  discerned 
in  Italy.  The  northern  tribes  which  took  possession  of  this  country,  made 
progress  in  improvement  with  greater  lapidibr  than  the  people  settled  in 
other  parts  of  £urope.  Various  causes,  which  it  is  not  toe  object  of  tjpM 
work  to  enumerate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  independ- 
ence to  the  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  these  roused  industry,  ana 
fave  motion  and  vigour  to  aU  the  active  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
'oreign  commerce  revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  improved. 
Constantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italian  resorted.  There 
they  not  only  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  but  obtained  such  mercan 
tile  privileges  as  enabled  them  to  cany  on  trade  with  great  advantage. 
They  were  supplied  both  with  the  precious  commodities  of  the  East,  and 
with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  product  of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity 
which  still  subsisted  amon^the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  con 
Teying  the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinople  by  that  long  and  indirect 
course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them  extremely  rare,  and  of  an 
exorbitant  price,  the  industiy  of  the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  of 
procuring  them  in  ereater  abundance  and  at  an  easier  rate.  They  some- 
times purchased  them  in  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  other  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  to  which  they  were  brought  by  a  route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients 
They  were  conveyed  from  India  by  sea  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  ascending 
the  Euphrates  and,  Tigris  as  far  as  Bagdat,  were  carried  by  land  across  the 
desert  of  Palmyra,  and  from  thence  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean, 
But,  from  the'Jen^h  of  the  journey,  and  the  dangers  to  which  the  caravans 
were  exposed,  this  proved  always  a  tedious  and  often  a  precarious  mode  of 
conveyance.  At  length  the  Solaans  of  Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce 
with  India  in  its  ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  Italian  merchants, 
notwithstanding  the  violent  antipathy  to  each  other  with  which  Christians 
and  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and 
enduring,  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  Mahometans, 
established  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  port.  From  that  period  the  commer 
cial  spirit  of  Italy  became  active  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  Their 
naval  power  increased ;  their  vessels  frequented  not  only  all  the  ports  In  the 
Mediterranean,  but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  •  visited  the 
maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Er^land  ;  and. 
by  distributing  their  commodities  over  Europe,  began  to  communicate  to  its 
various  nations  some  taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  as  well 
as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts,  which  were  then  unknown  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Italy. 

While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing  in  their  career  of  improve- 
ment, an  event  happened,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind,  which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial  progress  of  the  Italians, 
rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Europeans,  heightened 
and  inflamed  by  religious  zeal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  Infidels.  Vast  armies,  composed  of 
all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards  Asia  upon  this  wild  enterprise. 
The  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  which 
carried  them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions  and  military 
stores.  Besides  the  immense  sums  which  they  received  on  this  account, 
they  obtained  commercial  privileges  and  establishments  of  great  conse- 
quence in  the  settlements  wnich  the  Crusaders  made  in  Palestine,  and  in 
odier  provinces  of  Asia.  From  those  sources  prodigious  wealth  flowed  into 
the  cities  which  I  have  mentioned.    This  was  accompanied  with  a  propcV' 
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tional  increase  of  power ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War,  Venice  in 
particular  became  a  great  maritime  state,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  ample  territories.*  Italy  was  not  the  only  country  in  which  the  Cru- 
sades contributed  to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared  Europe  for 
future  discoveries.  By  their  expeditions  into  Asia,  tne  other  European 
nations  became  well  acauainted  with  remote  regions,  which  formerlv  they 
knew  only  by  name,  or  oy  the  reports  of  ignorant  and  credulous  pi^rims. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommo- 
dations of  people  more  polished  than  themselves.  This  intercourse  between 
the  East  and  West  suMisted  almost  two  centuries.  The  adventurers  who 
returned  from  Asia  communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  the  habits  of  life  they  had  contracted  by  visiting  more 
re6ned  nations.  The  Europeans  began  to  be  sensible  of  wants  with  which 
they  were  formerly  unacquainted :  new  desires  were  excited ;  and  such  a 
taste  for  the  commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread  among 
them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of  foreigners  to  their  harbours, 
but  be^an  to  perceive  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce 

themselves.t 

This  communication,  which  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia,  encouraged  several  persons  to  advance  far  beyond  the 
countries  in  which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and  to  travel  by 
land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  regions  of  the  East.  The  wild  fanati- 
cism, which  seems  at  that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of 
individuals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  natioi^  first  incited  men  to 
enter  upon  those  long  and  dangerous  pere^'nations.  They  were  afterwards 
undertaken  from  prospects  of  commercial  advantage,  or  frofn  motives  of 
mere  curiosity.  Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
possessed  witn  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  solicitous 
to  visit  his  countiymen  in  the  East,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state 
of  power  and  opulence  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of  his  sect,  set  out 
from  Spain,  in  the  year  1160,  and,  travelling  bv  land  to  Constantinople,  pro- 
ceedea  through  the  countries  to  the  north  of  tne  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chinese  Tartaiy.  From  thence  he  took  his  route  towards  the 
south,  and  after  traversing  various  provinces  of  the  further  India,  he  em- 
bariced  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  visitea  several  of  its  islands,  and  returned  at 
the  end  of  thirteen  years,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  to  Europe,  with  much 
information  concerning  a  large  district  of  the  globe  altogether  unknown  at 
that  time  to  the  western  world.^  The  zeal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church  co-operated  with  the  superstition  of  Benjamin  the  Jew  in  discovering 
the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  All  Chnstendom  having  been 
alarmed  with  the  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  under 
Zengis  Khan  [1246],  Innocent  IV.,  who  entertained  most  exalted  ideas 
concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and  the  submission  due  to  his 
injunctions,  sent  Father  John  de  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of 
Franciscan  monks,  and  Father  Ascolino,  at  tne  head  of  another  of  Domini- 
cans, to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zei^is,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Tartar  empire,  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist 
from  desolating  the  eartn  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  descendant  of  the 
greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  astonished  at  this  strange  mandate 
from  an  Italian  priest,  whose  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike  unknown  to 
him,  received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merited,  though  he  dismissed 
the  mendicants  who  delivered  it  with  impunity.  But,  as  Uiey  had  pene- 
trated into  the  country  by  different  routes,  and  followed  for  some  time  the 
Tartar  camps,  which  were  always  in  motion,  they  had  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing a  great  part  of  Asia.    Carpmi,  who  proceeded  by  me  way  of  Poland 
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and  Russia,  travelled  through  its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities 
of  Thibet.  Ascolino,  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  in  Syria, 
advanced  through  its  southern  provinces  Into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia.* 

Not  long  after  [1253],  St  Louis  of  France  contributed  further  towards 
extending  me  knowledge  which  the  Europeans  had  begun  to  acquire  of  those 
distant  regions.  Some  designing  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
slender  acquaintance  of  Christendom  with  the  state  and  characterof  the  Asiatic 
nations,  having  informed  him  that  a  powerful  Khan  of  the  Tartars  had 
embraced  the  Christian  faith,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  pious 
credulity,  and  instantly  t^lved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this  illustrious 
convert,  witii  a  view  of  enticir^  him  to  attack  their  common  enemy  the 
Saracens  in  one  quarter,  while  he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks 
were  the  only  persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  Qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  emplcwed  in  it 
Father  Anorew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed  by  Father  William  de 
Rubruquis,a  Franciscan.  With  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  former, 
there  is  no  memorial  extant.  The  journal  of  the  latter  has  been  published . 
He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Mangu,  the  third  Khan  in  succession 
from  Zengis,  and  made  a  circuit  through  me  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  them.t 

To  those  travellers  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to  visit  Asia,  succeeded 
others  who  ventured  into  remote  countries  from  the  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage,  or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  The  first  and  most  eminent 
of  these  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  of  a  noble  family.  Having  ei^a^d 
early  in  trade  [1265],  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country,  his  aspiring 
mind  wished  ior  a  sphere  of  activity  more  extensive  than  was  afforded  to  it 
by  the  established  traffic  carried  on  in  those  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  which 
the  Venetians  frequented.  This  prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown 
countries,  in  expectation  of  opening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  them 
more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  youi^  adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  carried  some  European  commodities  to  the  court 
of  the  great  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  and  had  disposed  of  them  to  advantage, 
he  resorted  thither.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Khan,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he  continued  his  mercantile  pere- 
grinations in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty-six  years ;  and  during  that  time  ad- 
vanced towards  the  east,  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  to  which  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  proceeded.  Instead  of  following  the  course 
of  Carpini  and  Rubrucjuis,  along  the  vast  unpeopled  plains  olTartaiy,  he 
passed  through  the  chief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,or  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  of 
Cathay,  or  China,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  ^uccessois  of  Zengis.  He 
n»ade  more  than  one  voyage  on  the  Indian  ocean ;  he  traded  in  many  of 
the  islands  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spiceries  and  other  com- 
modities which  it  held  in  high  estimation,  though  unacquainted  with  the 
particular  countries  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  those  precious  productions : 
and  he  obtained  information  concerning  several  counmes  which  he  did  not 
visit  in  person,  particularJy  the  island  Zipangri,  probably  the  same  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Japan,  f  On  his  return,  he  astonished  his  contempo- 
raries with  his  descriptions  of  vast  regions  whose  names  had  never  been 
beard  of  in  Euro{)e,  and  with  such  pompous  accounts  of  their  fertility,  their 
populousness,  their  opulence,  the  variety  of  their  manufactures,  and  the 
f  xtent  of  their  trade,  as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  uninformed  age 

About  half  a  centuiy  after  Marco  Polo  [13221,  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an 
1  '.()g:lishiT^an,  encouraged  by  his  example,  visited  most  of  the  countries  in 
li;c  East  which  he  had  described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account  of 
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them.*  The  narratioDS  of  those  early  trayellen  abound  with  many  wild 
Incoherent  tales,  concerning  giants,  enchanters,  and  monsters.  But  they 
were  not  from  that  circumstance  less  acceptable  to  an  ienorant  age,  which 
delighted  in  what  was  marvellous.  The  wonders  which  they  told,  mostly 
on  hearsay,  filled  the  multitude  with  admiration.  The  facts  which  they 
related  from  their  own  observation  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  dis 
ceming.  The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  nopular  traditions 
and  fables  of  the  countries  through  which  they  had  passed,  were  gradually 
disregarded  as  Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  liowever 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  appeared  in  fheir  own  time,  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modem  travellers.  By  means  of  bothi 
however,  the  curiosity  of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth ;  their  ideas  were  enlaii^ed ;  and  they  were  not  only 
insensibly  disposed  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  but  received  such  informa- 
tion as  airected  to  that  particular  course  in  which  these  were  afterwards 
carried  on. 

While  this  spuit  was  gradually  forming  in  Europe,  a  fortunate  discovery 
was  made,  which  contributed  more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  oi 
preceding  ages  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.    That  won(&rful  pro- 

nof  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates  such  virtue  to  a  needle 
mder  rod  of  iron  as  to  point  toV^ards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
observed.  The  use  which  might  be  made  of  this  in  directing  navigation 
was  immediately  perceived.  That  valuable,  but  now  familiar  instrument, 
the  mariner^s  compass,  was  constructed.  When  by  means  of  it  navigators 
found  that,  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  place,  they  could  discover  the  north 
and  south  with  so  much  ease  and  accuracy,  it  became  no  longer  necessary 
to  depend  merely  on  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the  observation  of  the  sea- 
coast.  They  gradually  abandoned  their  ancient  timid  and  lingering  course 
along  the  snore,  ventured  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and,  relying  on  tnis  new 
guide,  could  steer  in  the  darkest  night,  and  under  the  most  cloudy  sky, 
with  a  security  and  precision  hitherto  unknown.  The  compass  may  be 
said  to  have  opened  to  man  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  to  have  put  him 
in  full  possession  of  the  earth  by  enabling  him  to  visit  evei^  part  of  it. 
Flavio  Gioia,a  citizen  of  Amalfi,  a  town  of  considerable  trade  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  the  author  of  this  great  discovery,  about  the  year  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  two.  It  hath  been  often  the  fate  of  those  illus- 
trious benefactors  of  mankind  who  have  enriched  science  and  improved 
the  arts  by  their  inventions,  to  derive  more  reputation  than  benefit  from  the 
happy  efforts  of  their  genius.  But  the  lot  of  Gioia  has  been  still  more 
cruel ;  Ihroueh  the  inattention  or  ignorance  of  contemporaiy  historians,  he 
has  been  delrauded  even  of  the  fame  to  which  he  had  such  a  just  title. 
We  receive  from  them  no  information  with  respect  to  his  profession,  his 
character,  the  precise  time  when  he  made  this  important  discover^',  or  the 
accidents  and  inquiries  which  led  to  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  event, 
though  productive  of  greater  effects  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
human  race,  is  transmitted  to  us  without  any  of  those  circumstances  which 
can  gratify  the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakens.t  But  though  the  use 
of  tte  compass  might  enable  the  Italians  to  perform  the  short  voyages  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  with  greater  security  and  expedition,  its  in- 
fluence was  not  so  sudden  or  extensive  as  immediately  to  render  navigation 
adventurous,  and  to  excite  a  spuit  of  discoveir.  Many  causes  combined 
in  preventir^  this  beneficial  invention  from  proaucing  its  full  effect  instanta- 
neously. Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly  and  with  reluctance.  They 
are  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.  The 
commercial  jealousy  of  the  Italians,  it  is  probable,  laboured  to  conceal  the 

*  Voyages  and  Trnvel9,  by  Sir  John  Mandevllle.       t  Collinai  et  TrombeUui  de  Acui  Nftutini 
Inventure,  Initit.  Acad.  Bonon.  tom.  U.  part  Ui.  p.  37S. 
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happj  discovery  of  their  countrymen  from  other  nations.  The  art  of 
iteenng  by  the  compass  with  such  skill  and  accuracjr  as  to  inspire  a  full 
confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquired  gradually.  Sailors  unaccustomed 
to  quit  the  sight  of  land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  centuiy  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  Gioia's  discoveiy,  before  navigators  ventured  into  any  seas  which  they 
bad  not  been  accustomed  to  freauent. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be  dated  from  the  voyages 
of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident 
they  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above  a  hundred  and  fif\y  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  writers  have  not  explained.  But, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  people  of  all  the  different 
kingdoms  into  which  Spain  was  then  divided,  were  accustomed  to  make 
piratical  excursions  thither,  in  order  to  plunder  the  inhabitants,  or  to  cany 
them  off  as  slaves.  Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  Holy 
See  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected  those  isles 
into  a  kingdom  in  the  year  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fortr-four,  and 
conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la  Cerda  descended  from  the  royaf  family  oi 
Castile.  But  that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his 
nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  de  Bethencourt,  a 
Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.* 
Bethencourt,  with  the  valour  and  good  fortune  which  distinguished  the 
adventurers  of  his  country,  attemi)ted  and  effected  the  conquest;  and 
the  possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his  family,  as  a 
fief  neld  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Previous  to  this  expedition  of  Bethen 
court,  his  countrymen  settled  in  Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canary 
Islands  [1365].  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have  been  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  any  pumic  or  regular  plan  for  extending  navigation 
and  attempting  new  discoveries.  They  were  either  excursions  suggested 
by  that  rovui^  piratical  spirit  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from  their 
ancestors,  or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  private  merchants,  which  attracted 
so  little  notice  that  hardly  any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contem- 
porary authors.  In  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and  leaving  it  among  those  of 
dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importance,  we  may  conclude,  that  though 
much  additional  information  concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had 
been  received  by  travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  navigation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which 
it  had  attained  before  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence  aecreed  that  men  were 
to  pass  the  limits  within  which  they  had  been  so  long  confined,  and  open 
to  themselves  a  more  ample  fielcf  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  efforts  towards  this  were 
not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerful  states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who 
Lad  appliea  to  navigation  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The 
glory  of  leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Portugal,  one 
of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  the  European  kingdoms.  As  the 
attempts  of  the  Portuj^uese  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  with  which  mankind  were  tncn  unacquainted,  not  only  improved  and 
extended  the  art  of  navigation,  but  roused  such  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and 
enterprise  as  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  of  which  I  propose  to 
write  the  history,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  rise,  the  progress, 
and  success  of  their  various  naval  operations.  It  was  in  this  school  that  the 
discoverer  of  America  was  trained ;  and  unless  we  trace  the  steps  by  which 
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his  in-tnictnrs  and  guides  advanced,  it  will  be  impossible  to  coroprehend 
the  ciinini»laiicc-s  which  suggei-ted  tlie  idea,  or  iacuitated  the  execution,  of 
his  great  dcjiign. 

Various  circumstances  prompted  the  Portuguese  (o  exert  their  activity  in 
this  new  direction,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  undertakic^s  apparently 
superior  to  tlie  natural  t'orce  of  their  monarcliy.  The  kings  of  rortugal, 
having  driven  the  Moors  out  of  their  dominions,  had  acquired  power  as 
well  as  gloi^',  by  the  success  of  their  arms  against  the  irmdels.  By  their 
victories  over  them,  the};  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  the  nar 
row  limits  witliin  which  it  was  originally  circumscriL»€d  in  Portugal,  as  wcU 
as  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  Tbcy  had  the  command  of  the  national  force, 
could  rouse  it  to  act  with  united  vigour,  and,  alter  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  could  employ  it  without  dread  of  interruption  from  any  domestic 
enemy.  By  tlie  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  for  several  centuries  against 
the  Mahometans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spirit  which  distiimiished  all 
the  European  nations  during  the  middle  ages,  was  improved  and  heightened 
among  the  Portuguese.  A  fierce  civil  war  towards  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the  militaiy 
ardour  of  the  nation,  and  formed  or  called  forth  men  of  such  active  and 
daring  genius  as  are  fit  for  bold  undertakings.  The  situation  of  the 
kingdom,  bounded  on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  n;ote  poweiful 
neighbour,  did  not  afl'ord  free  scope  to  the  activity  of  the  Portuguese  by 
land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy  was  no  match  for  that  ol  Castile. 
But  Portugal  was  a  maritime  state,  in  which  there  werc  many  commodious 
harbours  ;  the  people  had  begun  to  make  some  progress  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  ot  navigation,  and  the  sea  was  open  to  them,  presenting  the 
only  field  of  enterprise  in  which  they  could  distinguish  themselves. 

ouch  was  the  state  of  Portugal,  and  such  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
when  John  I.  surnamed  the  Bastard,  obtained  securo  possession  of  the 
crown  by  tiie  peace  concluded  with  Castile,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  merit,  who,  by  superior  courage 
and  abilities,  liad  opened  his  way  to  a  throne  which  of  right  did  not  belong 
to  him.  He  instantly  perceived  that  it  would  be  inipoo&iblc  to  presene 
public  order,  or  domestic  tranquillity,  without  fmdiiig  some  employment  for 
the  restless  spirit  of  his  subjects.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numerous 
fleet  at  Li3lK?n,  composed  of  all  the  sliip  which  he  could  fit  out  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  of  many  hired  from  ibreignei"s.  This  great  armament  was 
destined  to  attack  the  Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbao'  [t412.]  While 
it  was  equipping,  a  few  vessels  were  appointed  to  sail  along  the  western 
shore  of  Atrica  bounded  by  tlie  Atlantic  ocean,  and  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  there.  From  this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date 
the  commencement  of  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  opened  the  barriers 
diat  had  so  long  sliut  out  mankind  from  the  knowledge  of  one  half  of  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

At  the  tmie  when  John  sent  forth  these  ships  on  tliis  new  voyage,  the  art 


sail  beyond  Cape  Aon.  That  promontory,  as  its  name  imports,  was 
hitherto  consideied  as  a  boundaiy  which  could  not  be  passed.  But  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  now  acquired  as  much  knowledge  as  eniMdened  them  to 
disregani  the  prejudices  and  to  correct  the  errors  of  their  ancestors.  I'he 
long  reign  of  ignorance,  the  constant  enemy  of  eveiy  curious  inquiry  and 
of  eveiy  new  undertaking,  was  approaching  to  its  period.  The  light  ot 
science  began  to  dawn.  The  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
began  to  be  read  with  admiration  and  protit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by 
the  Arabians  wero  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  settled  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  by  the  Jews,  who  were  veiy  numerous  in  both  these 
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Kingdoms,  Geomctiy,  astronomy,  and  geography,  the  sciences  on  which 
the  art  of  navij^tion  is  founded,  became  objects  of  studious  attention. 
The  memory  ofthe  discoveries  made  by  the  ancients  was  revived,  and  the 
pipgress  of  their  navigation  and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  of 
the  causes  which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Portugal* 
during  this  centunr  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  [9]  and  the  Portuguese  at  that  period 
seem  to  have  kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  m  lite- 
raiT  pursuits. 

As  the  genius  of  the  age  favoured  the  execution  of  that  new  undertaking, 
to  which  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguese ;  it  pioved 
successful.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  disco veiy  doubled  that  formidable 
Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  progress  of  former  nav^ators,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  iNeyoiKl  it,  to  Cape  Bqjador.  As  lis 
rocky  clifts,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlantic,  appeared 
more  dreadful  than  the  promontoiy  which  they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese 
commanders  durst  not  attempt  to  sail  round  it,  out  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of  having  ventured  no 
further. 

Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  Increased  the  passion  for  disco>'ery 
which  began  to  arise  in  Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  kirig's  expe- 
dition against  the  Moors  of  Sarbaiy  added  strength  to  that  spirit  in  the 
nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  undertakings.  In  oraei  to  lender  these  suc- 
cessful, it  was  necessary  that  they  sliouid  be  conducted  by  a  person  who 
possessed  abilities  capaole  of  discerning  what  was  attainable,  who  etgoyed 
leisure  to  form  a  regular  system  for  prosecuting  discovery,  and  who  was 
animated  with  ardour  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Happily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  qualities  in  Henry  Duke 
of  Viseo,  tlie  iburth  son  of  Kirjer  John,  by  Philif^pa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of 
Henry  IV.  kiiig  of  Er^land.  That  prince,  in  his  early  youth,  having  ac- 
companied his  fattier  m  his  expeditk)n  to  Barbary,  distinguished  himself 
by  many  deeds  of  valour.  To  tlie  martial  spirit,  which  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  every  man  of  noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accom 
plishments  of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cultivated  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown  and  despised  by  persons  of 
bis  rank.  He  applied  with  peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ; 
and  by  tlie  instruction  of  able  masters,  as  well  as  by  tlie  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, he  early  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  habitable  globe,  as  dis- 
covered the  great  probability  of  finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  object  was  formed  to  awaken  the 
enthusiasm  and  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  espoused  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design  whicti  might  prove  as  l)eneficial  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  splendid  and  honourable.  In  order  that  he  might  pursue  this 
great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from  court  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Sagres,  near  Cape  St.  V  in- 
dent, where  the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts  con- 
tinually towards  his  favourite  prmect,  and  encouraged  him  to  execute  it. 
In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his 
country,  who  aided  him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  tc 
the  Moore  of  Barbary,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel  by  land  into  the 
interior  provii^es  ot  Africa  in  quest  of  ivonr»  gold  dust,  and  other  rich 
commodities.  He  consulted  the  Jews  settled,  in  Portugal.  By  promises, 
rewards,  and  marks  of  respect,  he  allured  into  his  service  several  persons, 
foreigners  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  navi- 
gation. In  takine  those  preparatory  steps,  the  great  abilities  of  the  prince 
were  seconded  oy  his  private  virtues.  His  integrity,  his  aflhbility,  his 
respect  for  religion,  his  zeal  for  tl)e  honour  of  his  countiy,  en|g;aged  persons 
of  all  ranks  to  applaud  his  des^n,  and  to  favour  the  execution  of  it    His 
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schemes  were  allowed,  by  tlie  greater  part  of  his  countiymen,  to  proceed 
neither  from  ambition  nor  the  desire  of  vvealtli,  but  to  flow  irom  the  warm  be* 
nevolence  of  a  heart  eager  to  promote  the  hai)piness  of  mankind,  aiid  which 
justly  entitled  him  to  assume  a  motto  for  Ids  device,  tliat  described  the 
quantj  by  which  he  wished  to  be  distinguished,  the  talent  of  doing  goodm 

His  first  effort,  as  b  usual  at  the  commencement  of  any  new  undertakiqg. 
was  extremely  inconsr4erable.  He  fitted  out  a  single  ship  [1418],  and 
giving  the  command  of  it  to  John  Gonzales  Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  two 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered  to  conduct  the  entei^ 
prise,  he  instructed  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  double  Cape  Bojador. 
and  thence  to  steer  towards  the  south.  They,  accordii^  to  the  mode  of 
navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held  their  course  along  the  shore  ;  and  by 
following  that  direction,  they  must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador.  But  fortune  came  in  aid 
to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from  being  altogether 
fruitless.  A  sudden  squall  ot  wind  arose,  drove  tnem  out  to  sea,  and  when 
they  expected  every  moment  to  perish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  ialandt 
which  irom  their  happy  escape  tney  named  Porto  Santo,  In  the  infamy 
of  navigation,  the  discoveiy  of  this  small  island  appeared  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  that  they  instantly  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  good  tidings,  and 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  applause  and  honour  due  to  lortunate 
adventurers.  This  faint  dawn  of  success  filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  puisuit 
of  a  favourite  object,  with  such  sanguine  hopes  as  were  sufficient  incite- 
ments to  proceed.  Next  year  [1419]  Heniy  sent  out  three  ships  under  the 
same  commanders,  to  whom  he  ioined  Bartholomew  Perestrellow,  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  which  they  had  discovered.  When  they 
b^an  to  settle  in  Porto  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fiixed 
spot  in  tlie  horizon  like  a  small  black  cloud.  By  degrees,  tliey  were  led 
to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  land ;  and  steering  towards  it,  they  arrived 
at  a  considerable  islaml,  uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  which  oa 
that  account  they  called  Madeira.*  As  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to 
render  his  discoveries  useful  to  his  country-,  he  immediately  equippea  a  fleet 
to  carry  a  colony  of  Portuguese  to  these  islands  [l4i!0l.  By  his  provident 
care,  tney  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  domestic 
animals  common  in  Europe ;  but,  as  he  foresaw  tliat  the  warmtli  of  the 
climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil  would  prove  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
other  productions,  he  procured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of  Cypnu» 
the  ricli  wines  of  which  were  then  in  great  request,  and  plants  of  the  sugar- 
cane from  Sicily,  into  which  it  had  been  lately  introduced.  These  throve 
so  prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cultivating  them  was 
immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar  and  wine  of  Madeira  quickly  became 
articles  of  some  consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal.! 

As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this  first  settlement  to  the  west 
of  the  European  continent  began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared 
less  chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous.  By  their  voyages  to  Ma- 
deira, the  Portuguese  were  gradually  accustomed  to  a  bolder  navigaticn, 
and,  instead  of  creeping  ser\'ilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  opeD 
sea.  In  consequence  of  taking  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  commanded  one 
of  prince  Henry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bojador  [1433],  the  boundaxy  of 
the  Portuguese  navigation  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  voyage,  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  age  placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  famous  exploits  recorcied 
in  histoiy,  opened  a  new  sphere  to  navis^ation,  as  it  discovered  tlie  vast 
continent  of  Africa,  still  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  stretching  to* 
wards  the  south.    Part  of  thb  was  soon  explored ;   the  Portuguese  ad« 

*  Hlnoiical  ReUUoa  of  the  first  Discovery  of  Madeira,  translated  from  the  Poitagaesc  of  Ffaa. 
ilca&ranoi  p.  U,  4tc       j  Lud.  Guicciardiui  Uetctivu  de  Paesi  Daisl,  p.  180, 181. 
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vanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years  they  discovered 
the  river  Senegal,  ana  all  the  coast  extending  fiom  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape 
de  Verd. 

Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided  in  their  discoveries,  or  en 
couraged  to  attempt  them,  by  the  light  and  information  which  they  received 
from  Sie  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians  and  geographers.  But  when 
ihej  began  to  enter  the  torrid  zone,  the  notion  which  prevailed  among  the 
ancients,  that  the  heat  which  reigned  perpetually  there  was  so  excessive  as 
to  render  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some  time,  fixjm  proceeding. 
Their  own  observations,  when  they  first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and 
formidable  region,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast  of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly 
resembling  the  Moore  of  Barbaiy.  When  they  advanced  to  the  south  of 
that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new  appearance.  They 
beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony,  with  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  surprising  alteration  they  naturally  attributed  to  the 
mfluence  d*  heat,  and  if  they  should  advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  began 
to  dread  that  its  effects  would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  darters  were 
exaggerated ;  and  many  other  objections  against  attempting  further  disco- 
veries were  proposed  by  some  of  the  grandees,  who,  from  ignorance,  from 
envy,  or  from  that  cold  timid  prudence  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  air 
of  novelty  or  enterprise,  had  hltnerto  condemned  all  prince  Heniy 's  schemes. 
They  represented,  that  it  was  altogether  chimerical  to  expect  any  advantage 
from  countries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
antiquity  had  pronounced  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men ;  that  their 
forefathers,  satisfied  with  cultivating  the  territoiy  which  Providence  had 
allotted  them,  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the  Kingdom  by  fruitless  pro- 
jects in  quest  of  new  settlements  ;  that  Portugal  was  already  exhausted  by 
the  expense  of  attempts  to  discover  lands  which  either  did  not  exist,  or 
which  nature  destinea  to  remain  unknown ;  and  was  drained  of  men,  who 
might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended  with  more  certain  suc- 
cess, and  productive  of  greater  benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  ancients,  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  of 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined  philosophic  mind  of 
prince  Heniy.  The  discoveries  which  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him 
that  the  ancients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  torrid 
zone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the  political  arguments  of  his  opponents, 
with  respect  to  the  interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his  brother  Pedro, 
who  governed  the  kii^dom  as  guardian  of  their  nephew  Alphonso  V.  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  during  his  minority  [1438] ;  and,  instead  of 
slackening  his  efforts,  Heniy  continued  to  pursue  nis  discoveries  with  fresh 
ardour. 

But  in  order  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of  opposition,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  his  operations. 
With  this  view  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  represented,  in  pompous  terms, 
the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  during 
twenty  years,  in  discovering  unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitant 
of  which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  religion,  wandering  in  heathen  dark- 
ness, or  led  astray  by  the  delusions  of  >fahomet.  He  oesought  the  holy 
father,  to  whom,  as  tne  vicar  of  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were 
subject,  to  confer  on  the  crown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  all  the  countries  pos- 
sessed by  infidels,  which  should  be^  discovered  by  the  industry  of  its  sub- 
jects, ana  subdued  by  the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated  mm  to  eigolQ 
ajl  Christian  poweis,  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to  molest  Portugal 
while  engaged  io  this  laudable  enterprise,  and  to  prohibit  them  (romsmiung 
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in  any  of  the  fXHintries  which  the  Portuguese  should  discover.  _  He  Pi^ 
mised  that,  m  all  their  expeditions,  it  should  be  the  chief  object  of  hk 
countiymen  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  establnh 
the  authorit^r  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  univenal 
pastor.    As  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  favourable  codjibig 


ture  for  acquiring  new  powers,  that  the  court  of  ilome  had  gramuJI/ 
extended  its  usurpations,  Eugene  IV.,  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  application 
was  made,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself.  He 
instantly  perceived  that,  by  complying  with  prince  Heniy's  request,  he 
might  exercise  a  prerc^ative  no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature  than  likelj 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences.  A  bull  was  accordingly  issued,  id 
which,  after  applauding  in  the  strongest  terms  the  past  efforts  bfthe  Porto- 
guese,  and  exhortir^  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudaole  career  on  which  thej' 
had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  whu£ 
they  should  discover,  from  Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe,  would  now  appear,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  person  in 
tlie  fifteenth  century  doubted  tnat  the  Pope  in  the  plentitude  of  hb  apaft> 
tolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry  was  soon  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were 
authorized  and  sanctified  by  the  bull  approving  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
discoyeiy  was  connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  which  in  that  age  vras  a 
principle  of  such  activity  and  vigour  as  to  influence  the  conduct  of  nations. 
AH  Christian  princes  were  deterred  from  intruding  into  those  countries 
which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered,  or  from  interrupting  the  progress  of 
their  navigation  and  conquests. [lO] 

The  fame  of  the  Porli^ese  voyages  soon  spread  over  Europe.  Mien 
long  accustomed  to  circumscribe  the  activity  and  knowledge  of  tne  human 
mind  within  the  limits  to  which  thejr  haa  been  hitherto  confined^  were 
astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navigation  so  suddenly  enlaiged»  and  a 
prospect  opened  of  vbiting  regions  of  the  globe  the  existence  of  whicE 
was  unknown  in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned  and 
foniied  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  discoveries.  The  vulgar 
inquired  and  wondered ;  while  enterprising  adventurers  crowded  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  soliciting  prince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honourable 
service.  Many  Venetians  and  Genoese,  in  particular,  who  were  at  that 
lime  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  science  of  naval  aflSairs,  entered 
aboard  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowlecige  of  their  profession  in  that  new  school  of  navigation.  In  emn- 
lation  of  these  foreigners,  the  Portuguese  exerted  their  own  talents.  The 
nation  seconded  the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed  com- 
panies [1446],  with  a  view  to  search  for  unknown  countries.  The  Cape 
de  Vera  islands,  which  lie  off"  the  promontor}'  of  that  name,  were  discovered 
f  1449],  and  soon  after  tlie  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of  these  are 
above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  African  coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred 
miles  fix>m  any  continent,  it  is  evident  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  the 
open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had  by  tlus  time  improved  greatly  in  the  art 
oi  navigation. 

While  the  passion  for  engagir^  in  new  undertakings  was  thus  warm  and 
active,  it  received  an  unfortunate  check  by  the  death  of  prince  Heniy 
[1463],  whose  superior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  operations 
of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patronage  had  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  fiom 
these,  the  Portuguese  during  his  life  did  not  advance  in  their  utmost  progress 
towards  the  south,  within  five  desfrees  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and  after 
their  continued  exertions  for  half  a  century  [from  1412  to  1463],  hardly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To  an  age 
Acquainted  with  the  efforts  of  navigation  in  its  state  of  maturity  and  in« 
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pio?ement,  those  essays  of  its  early  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble 
and  uDskiliul.  But  incoosiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations  into  a  new  channel,  to 
excite  an  enteiprising  spirit,  and  to  point  the  way  to  future  discoveries. 

Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Portiiig^al  at  the  time  of  prince 
Heniy 's  death,  was  so  much  engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the  Moors  m 
Barbaiy,  that,  the  force  of  his  kingdom  bemg  exerted  in  other  operations, 
he  could  not  prosecute  the  discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardour.  He  committed 
the  conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gromez,  a  merchant  in  Lisbon,  to  whom 
he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce  with  all  the  countries  of  which 
prince  Heniy  had  taken  possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  oi 
a  monopoly,  the  spirit  ordiscovery  lan^ished.  It  ceased  to  l>e  a  national 
object,  ancl  became  the  concern  of  a  pnvate  man  more  attentive  to  his  own 
eain  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was  made 
The  Portuguese  ventured  at  len^  L^^^^J'  ^  ^^^^^^  ^®  ^uie,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  found  that  region  of  the  tomd  zone,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  scorched  with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but  populous 
and  fertile. 

John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso  [1481],  possessed  talents 
capable  both  of  forming  and  executing  great  designs.  As  part  of  his  reve- 
nues, while  prince,  haa  arisen  fix>m  duties  on  the  trade  with  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  this  naturally  tuined  his  attention  towards  them,  and 
satished  him  with  respect  to  their  utility  and  importance.  In  proportion  as 
his  knowledge  of  these  countries  extenoed,  the  possession  of  them  appeared 
to  be  of  epreater  consequence.  While  the  Portuguese  proceeded  aloi^  the 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Oape  Non  to  the  river  of  Senegal,  they  found  all  that 
extensive  tract  to  be  saindy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  oy  a  wretched 
people  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  subject  to  the  vast  empire 
of  Morocco.  But  to  the  south  of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the 
Mahometans  were  unknown.  The  countiy  was  divided  into  small  inde- 
pendent principalities,  the  population  was  considerable,  the  soil  fertile,*  and 
the  Portuguese  soon  discovered  that  it  produced  ivo^,  rich  gums,  gold,  and 
other  valuable  commodities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  commerce  was 
cnlaiged,  and  became  more  adventurous.  Men,  animated  and  rendered 
active  by  the  certain  prospect  of  gain,  pursued  discovery  with  greater 
eagerness  than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 

This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement  of  vieour  from  the  countenance 
of  such  a  monarch  as  John.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  grand-uncle 
prince  Heniy,  and  with  superior  power.  The  effects  of  this  were  imme- 
aiately  felt.  A  powerful  fleet  was  fitted  out  [1484],  which  after  discovering 
the  kingdoms  ol  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese,  for  the  Erst  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven, 
and  observed  the  stars  of  another  hernbphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous 
to  discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those  countries.  He 
built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent  out  colonies  to  settle  there  ;  he 
established  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  more  powerful  kingdoms ; 
he  endeavoured  to  lender  such  as  were  feeble  or  divided  tributary  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  princes  voluntarily  acknowledged 
themselves  his  vassals.  Others  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms 
A  regular  and  well  dieested  system  was  formed  with  respect  to  this  new 
object  of  policy,  and,  by  firmly  adhering  to  it,  the  Portuguese  power  ana 
commerce  in  Africa  were  established  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

By  their  constant  intercourse  with  the  people  of  Africa,  the  Portuguese 
gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  diat  countiy  which 

.  *  NavlgaUo  Aloyrii  Cadamastl  iipod  Norom  Orbem  Grynci,  p.  ^  18.    NavigaL  iD  Lnla  di  Baa 
ToaM  per  un  PUotto  Ponug.  Kamuiio,  1 115 
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they  had  not  visited.  The  informatioD  which  they  received  from  the  natives, 
added  to  what  thej  had  ohserved  in  theii  own  voyaees,  began  to  open 
prospects  more  extensive,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  oi  scnemes  more  impor- 
tant than  those  which  had  hitherto  sQlured  and  occupied  them.  They  had 
detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  concemir^  the  nature  of  the  torrid  zone. 
They  found  as  they  proceeded  southwards,  that  the  continent  of  Africa, 
instead  of  extending  in  breadth,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ptolemy,*  at 
that  time  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in  the  science  of  geography, 
appeared  sensibljr  to  contract  itself,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east  This 
mauced  them  to  give  credit  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenician  voyages 
round  Africa,  which  had  lon^  been  deemed  fabulous,  and  led  them  to 
conceive  hopes  that,  by  foUowii^  the  same  route,  they  might  arrive  at  the 
East  Indies,  and  engross  that  commerce  which  has  been  the  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  it.  The  comprehensive  genius  of 
prince  Henry,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  words  of  the  Pope's  bull,  had 
early  formed  some  idea  of  this  navigation.  But  though  his  countrymen,  at 
that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  extent  of  his  views  and 
schemes,  all  the  Portuguese  mathematicians  and  pilots  now  concurred  in 
representing  them  as  well  founded  and  practicable.  The  king  entered 
with  warmth  into  their  sentiments,  and  began  to  concert  measures  for  this 
arduous  and  important  voyage. 

Before  his  prepahitions  for  this  expedition  were  finished,  accounts  were 
transmitted  from  Africa,  that  various  nations  along  the  coast  had  mentioned 
a  mighty  kingdom  situated  on  their  continent,  at  a  great  distance  towards 
♦he  east,  the  king  of  which,  according  to  their  description,  professed  the 
Christian  religion.  The  Portuguese  monarch  immediately  concluded,  that  .:Mjf 
this  must  be  me  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduced  by 
a  mistake  of  Rubruquis,  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  East, 
absurdly  gave  the  name  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John  j  and,  as  he  hoped  to 
receive  imonnation  and  assistance  from  a  Cnristian  pnnce,  in  prosecuting  a 
scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  common  faith,  he  resolved  to  open, 
if  possible,  some  intercourse  with  his  court.  With  this  view,  he  made 
choice  of  Pedro  de  Covillam  and  Alphonso  de  Pay  va,  who  were  perfect 
masters  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  sent  them  into  the  East  to  search  for 
Uie  residence  of  this  unknown  potentate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of 
friendsliip.  They  had  in  charge  likewise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the  nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  respect  to  the  trade  of 
India,  and  the  course  of  navigation  to  that  continent.! 

While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land,  to  obtain  some  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  design  bj  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage  for 
this  purpose,  the  most  ai-duous  and  important  which  the  Portuguese  had 
ever  projected,  was  committed  to  Bartholomew  Diaz  [i486],  an  officer 
whose  saffacity,  experience,  and  fortitude  rendered  him  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, tie  stretched  boldly  towards  the  south,  and  proceeding:  beyond  die 
utmost  limits  to  which  his  countrymen  had  hitherto  advanced,  discovered 
near  a  thousand  miles  of  new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  by  a  succession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown  seas,  and  by 
the  fiequent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the  calamities  of  famine  which  he 
suffered  from  losing  his  storeship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his 
enterprise.  In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance,  he  at  ^ast 
descried  that  lofty  promontory-  which  bounds  Africa  to  the  south.  But  to 
desci^  it  was  all  that  he  had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  violence  of 
the  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  sailors,  compelled  him  to  return  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in 
which  he  discovered  a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  any  former  navigatoi; 
Diaz  had  called  the  promontory  which  terminated  his  voyage  Cabo  Tor* 

*  Vide  Nov.  Orbis  Tabul.  Gt'o^rnph.  Bpcund.  Plolcm.  Aiust  1730.  \  Foria  y  Sousa  Port. 
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mentosOf  or  the  Stonny  Cape  ;  but  the  king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained 
no  doubt  of  having  found  the  long-desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name 
more  inviting,  ana  of  better  omem  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,^ 
Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli* 

§ence  which  John  received  over  land,  in  conseauence  of  his  embas^  to 
ibyssinia.  Covillam  and  Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's  instructions^ 
had  repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city  they  travelled  along  with  a 
caravan  of  E^vptian  merchants,  and,  embarkii^  on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at 
Aden,  in  Arabia.  There  they  separated ;  Payva  sailed  directly  towards 
Abyssinia ;  Covillam  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and,  having  visited 
Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Malabar  coast,  returned  to  Sofala,  on 
the  east  side  of  Africa,  and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  be 
had  fixed  upon  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortunately  the  former  was 
cruelly  muixlered  in  Abyssinia  {  but  Covillam  found  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese 
Jews,  whom  John,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  eveiy  circumstance 
that  could  facilitate  the  eiecudon  ot  his  schemes,  had  despatched  after 
them,  in  order  to  receive  a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate 
to  them  new  instructions.  By  one  of  these  Jews,  Covillam  transmitted  to 
Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and  land,  his  remarks  upon  the 
trade  of  Incua,  together  with  exact  maps'  of  the.  coasts  on  which  ne  had 
touched  ;  and  irom  what  he  himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the  infor- 
mation 01  skilful  seamen  in  different  countries,  he  concluded,  that,  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  a  passage  might  be  found  to  the  East  Indies.t 

The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion  and  report  with  the  disco* 
veries  which  Diaz  had  lately  made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Euroi)e  to  India.  But  the  vast 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  storms  which  Diaz  had  encountered 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to 
such  a  degree,  although  by  long  experience  they  were  now  become  adven- 
turous and  skilful  mariners,  that  some  time  was  requisite  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  this  dangerous  and  extraordinaiy  voyage.  The  courage,  how- 
ever, and  authority  of  the  monarch  gradually  dispeUed  the  vain  fears  of 
his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessair  to  conceal  them.  As  John  thought  himself 
now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplisnii^  that  great  design  which  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so 
vehement,  that  it  occuoied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  bereaved  him  of  sleep 
through  the  night.  Wnile  he  was  taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom 
and  experience  could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his  favourite  project,  the  fame 
of  the  vast  discoveries  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the  reports 
concerning  the  extraordinaiy  intelligence  which  they  had  received  from  the 
East,  and  the  prospect  of  the  voyage  which  they  now  meditated,  drew  the 
attention  of  all  the  European  nations,  and  held  them  in  suspense  and 
expectation.  By  some,  the  maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portuguese 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  exalted 
above  them.  Others  formed  conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which 
the  success  of  the  Portuguese  schemes  miffht  occasion  in  the  course  of  trade, 
and  the  political  state  oT  Europe.  The  Venetians  began  to  be  disquieted 
with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their  Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of 
which  was  the  chief  source  oi  their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the 
Portuguese  already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East.  But  during 
this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the  various  workings  of  curiosity,  (3 
hope,  and  of  fear,  an  account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less 
extraordinaiy  than  unexpected,  the  discovenr  of  a  New  World  situated  on 
the  West ;  and  the  eyes  and 'admiration  of^  mankind  turned  immediately 
towards  that  great  object. 
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Aifoira  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguese  had  sdlured  into  their  service,  was  Christopher  Colon,  or 
Columbus,  a  subject  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place 
of  his  birth  is  known  with  certainty  [ll] ;  but  he  was  descended  of  an 
honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  misfortunes. 
His  ancestors  having  betaken  themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life, 
Columbus  discovert  in  his  early  youth  the  peculiar  character  and  talents 
which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His  parents,  instead  of  thwartine 
this  original  propensity  of  bis  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confinned 
k  l^  the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  accjuiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language  in  which  science  was  taught  at  tl^t 
time,  he  was  instructed  in  geometry,  cosQX)CTaph7,  astroncHny,  sukI  the  art 
of  drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such  ardour  and  predilection,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he 
advanced  with  rapid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  he 
went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  [1461],  and  beean  his  career  on  that 
element  which  conducted  him  to  so  much  glory.  His  early  voyages  were 
to  those  ports  in  ihe  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen  toe  Genoese 
frequented.  Thi^i)eing  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  active  mind,  he  made 
an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas  [14671,  and  visited  the  coast  of  Iceland, 
to  which  the  English  and  other  nations  had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of 
its  fishery.  As  navigation,  in  eveiy  direction,  was  now  become  enterprising, 
he  proceeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced 
several  degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Having  satisfied  his  curiosity^  by  a 
voyage  which  tended  more  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  than 
to  improve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  service  ^  a  famous  sea-captain 
of  his  own  name  and  family.  This  man  commanded  a  small  s(]uadron 
fitted  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the 
Mahometans,  sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  countiy  in 
trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus 
continued  for  several  ^ears,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  for 
his  experience  as  a  sailor.  At  len^h,  in  an  obstinate  engagement  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Venetian  caravals  returning  richly  laden  from 
the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together 
with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  to  which  it  was  fast  ^ppled.  In  this 
dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
He  threw  himselfinto  the  sea>  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar :  and  by  the  support 
of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  he  reached  the  snore,  though  aoove 
two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a  life  reserved  for  great  undertakings.* 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  for  the  ioumcy,  he  repaired  to  Lisbon, 
where  many  of  his  countiymen  were  settlea.  They  soon  conceived  such  a 
favourable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that  they  warmly  solicited 
him  to  remam  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval  skill  and  experience  could 
not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  To  eveiy  adventurer  animated  either 
with  curiosity  to  visit  new  countries,  or  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himseF, 
the  Portuguese  service  was  at  that  time  extremely  invitii^.  Columbus 
listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  anc^  having  gained 
the  esteem  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  whom  he  mairied.  fixed  his  residence  in 
Lisbon.  This  alliance,  instead  of  detaching  him  urom  a  seafaring  fife, 
contributed  to  enlaige  the  sphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a 
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desire  of  extendine;  it  still  further.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Perestrello,  one  oF  ihe  captains  emplojed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  cariy 
navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  haa  oiscovered  and  planted  tlie 
islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  possession  of  the  journals 
and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator ;  and  fix)m  them  he  learned  tlie  course 
which  the  Portuguese  had  held  in  making  their  discoveries,  as  well  as  the 
various  circumstances  which  guided  or  encouraged  them  in  then*  attempts. 
The  study  of  these  soothed  and  inflamed  his  favourite  passion ;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new  countries 
which  rerestrello  had  seen,  his  impatience  to  visit  them  became  irresistible. 
In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during 
several  years  to  trade  with  that  island,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
settlements  in  Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa.* 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  durir^  such  a  variety  of 
voyages  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  with  whicn  at  that  time  any 
intercourse  was  carried  on  oy  sea,  he  wp  now  become  one  of  the  most 
sidlful  navigators  in  £urope.  But,  not  satisfied  with  that.praise,  his  ambitioD 
aimed  at  something  more.  The  successful  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity  ana  emulation,  which  set  eveiy 
man  of  science  upon  examining  all  the  circumstances  that  led  to  tfcie 
discoveries  which  tney  had  made,  or  (hat  afforded  a  prospect  of  succeeding 
in  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  oT  Columbus,  naturaib^ 
iiKjuisitive,  capable  of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  speculations  of  this 
kind,  was  so  often  employed  in  revolving  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Portuguese  had  founded  tneir  schemes  of  mscoveiy,  and  the  mode  on  which 
they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradually  be^an  to  form  an  idea  of 
improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries  which  hitherto 
they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  was  the  important 
object  in  view  at  tnat  periooL  From  the  time  that  the  Portugese  doubled 
Cape  de  Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  the^  aimed  in  all  their  navigations, 
and  in  comparison  with  it  all  their  discoveries  in  Africa  appeared  incon- 
siderable. The  fertilihr  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for  many  a^ : 
its  spices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  hi^h  request  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Venetians,  arising  £ix)m  their  having 
ei^rossed  this  trade,  had  raised  the  envj  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent 
soever  the  Portuguese  were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  desirable 
regions,  they  searched  for  it  only  by  steering  towards  the  south,  in  hopes  of 
arriving  at  India  by  tumii^  to  the  east  after  mey  had  sailed  round  the  furflier 
extremity  of  Africa.  This  course  was  still  unknown,  and  even  if  discovered, 
was  of  such  immense  length,  that  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  must  have 
appeared  at  that  period  an  undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  veiy 
uncertain  issue.  More  than  half  a  centunr  had  been  employed  in  advancing 
from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a  much  longer  space  ol  time  might  elapse 
before  the  more  extensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplished. 
These  reflections  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger,  and  tediousness  ef  the 
course  which  the  Portuguese  were  pursuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to 
consider  whether  a  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  tne  East  Indies  might 
not  be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  seriously  eveiy  circumstance 
suggested  by  his  superior  knowle^  in  the  theoiy  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  navigation ;  after  comparing  attentively  the  observations  of  modem  pilots 
with  the  hints  and  conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  last  concluded,  that 
by  sailing  directly  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries, 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  India,  must  infalliblT 
be  discovered. 
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Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  I'rom  different 
sources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it 
was  new  and  extraordinaiy.  The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  knowDy 
and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  From  this 
it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Alrica,  as  far  as 
they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terrac^ueous 
glooe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  concerning  the  wisdom  and  benehcence 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was  not 
covered  entirely  by  a  waste  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries 
fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewise  extremely  probable  that 
the  continent  on  this  side  of  the  globe  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity 
of  land  in  the  other  hemisphere«  These  conclusions  concerning  the  existence 
of  another  continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were 
confirmed  by  the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modem  navigators.  A 
Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  further  to  the  west  than  was  usual  at  that 
time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved  floating  upon  the  sea ; 
and  PS  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that  it 
came  from  some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter.  Colum bus^s  brother- 
in-law  had  found  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira  isles,  a  piece  of  timber  fasliioned 
in  the  same  manner,  and  brought  by  the  same  wind;  and  had  seen  likewise 
canes  of  an  enormous  size  floating  upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those 
described  by  Ptolemy  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.^  AAer 
a  course  of  westerly  winds,  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  were  often  driven  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  Axores ;  and  at  one  time,  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men 
with  singular  features,  resembling  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of 
Afiica,  were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from  theoretical  principles 
and  practical  observations,  led  Columbus  to  expect  the  discovery  of  new 
countries  in  the  western  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to  believe  that 
these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though  the  ancients 
had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  further  than  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
jet  some  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond  tuat 
river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magnify  what  is  remote  or 
unknown,  they  represented  them  as  regions  of  an  immense  extent.  Ctesias 
affirmed  that  India  was  as  laige  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus,  whom 
Pliny  the  naturalist  follows,!  contended  that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part 
of  the  habitable  earth.  Nearchus  asserted,  that  it  would  take  four  months 
to  march  in  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.^  The 
journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded  towards  the  East  far  beyond  the 
limits  to  which  any  European  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirin  these 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  descriptions  of 
the  kii^doms  of  Cathay  and  dpango,  and  of  many  other  countries  the 
names  of  which  were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region 
of  vast  extent.  From  these  accounts,  which,  however  defective,  were  the 
most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period  with 
respect  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  East,  Columbus  drew  a  just  conclusion. 
He  contended  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  stretched  out 
towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  consequence  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
approach  near  to  the  islands  which  had  lately  been  discovered  to  the  west 
of  Afiica ;  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  probably  not 
reiy  considerable ;  and  that  the  most  direct  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the 
reinote  r^ions  of  the  East  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west.  [12]  This 
notioo  concerning  the  vicini^  of  India  to  the  western  parts  of  our  continent, 
was  countenanced  by  some  eminent  writers  among  the  ancients,  the  sanction 
of  whose  authority  was  necessaiy,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable 
reception  to  any  tenet.    Aristotle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  oi 
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Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  East  Indies, 
aiKl  that  there  might  be  a  communication  hj  sea  between  them.*  Seneca, 
m  terms  still  more  explicit,  affirms,  that  with  a  fair  wind  one  might  sail 
fiom  Spain  to  India  in  a  few  dajs.t  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described 
by  Plato,  and  supposed  bj  many  to  be  a  real  countiy,  beyond  which  an 
unknown  continent  was  situated,  is  represented  by  him  as  lyirtt:  at  no  great 
distance  fk)m  Spain.  After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whose  character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  were  united  with 
the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not  rest  with  such  absolute 
assurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  as  not  to  consult  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  support 
of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discovering  new 
countries,  by  sailing  westward,  to  Paul,  a  physician  of  Florence,  eminent 
for  his  knowledge  of  cosmo^ai)hy,  and  who,  from  the  learning  as  well  as 
candour  which  he  discovers  m  his  reply,  ai>[)ears  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  bun.  He  warmly  approved 
of  the  plan,  suggested  several  facts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged 
Columous  to  persevere  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honour  of  his  country  and  the  benefit  of  Europe.} 

To  a  mind  less  capable  of  formii^  and  oi  executing  great  desigpfis  man 
that  of  Columbus,  all  those  reasonings  and  observations  and  authorities 
would  have  served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and  firuitless 
theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  ingenious  discourse  or  fanciful 
conjecture.  But  with  his  sai^ine  and  enterprising  temper  speculation  led 
directly  to  action.  Fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his 
system,  he  was  impatient  to  brin^  it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out 
upon  a  voyage  of  discoveiy.  Tne  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe  capable  of  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise.  As  long  absence  had  not  extinguished  the  affection 
which  he  bore  to  his  native  countiy,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  labours  and  invention.  With  this  view,  he  laid  his  scheme  beibre  the 
senate  of  Genoa,  and,  making  his  countiy  the 'first  tender  of  his  service, 
offered  to  sail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic  in  quest  of  the  new  regions 
which  he  exjpected  to  discover.  But  Columbus  had  resided  for  so  many 
years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his 
abilities  and  character ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  accus- 
tomed to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  ot  success.  They  inconsiderately  rejected 
his  proposal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector,  and  lost  for  ever  the 
opportunity  of  restoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  ancient  splendour.§ 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  so  little 
discouraged  by  the  repulse  which  he  had  received,  that  instead  of  relin- 
quishing his  undertaking  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardour.  He  made  his 
next  overture  to  John  ILkii^  of  Portugal,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  been 
long  established,  and  whom  he  considered  on  that  account,  as  having  the 
second  claim  to  his  service.  Here  eveiy  circumstance  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  more  favourable  reception  :  he  applied  to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprising 
genius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  patronising  every 
attempt  to  d;.wcover  new  countries.  His  subjects  were  the  most  experienced 
navigators  in  Europe,  and  the  least  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the 
novelty  or  boldness  of  any  maritime  expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  professional 
skill  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  his  personal  good  qualities,  were  thoroughly 
known :  and  as  the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  scheme  was  not 

•  Anitot  de  CcBlo,  lib.  tt.  e.  U.  edit.  Da  Val.  Par.  1099.  yoI.  t.  p.  473.  t  Bencc.  QncsC.  Nata; 
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altogether  visionarj,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  suspicion  of  anpr 
fiinister  iDtention  in  proposing  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  listened  to  him  in 
the  most  p^cious  manner,  and  referred  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to 
Dkgo  Ortiz,  bishop  of  Ceuta^  and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cos- 
momphers,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  consult  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
As  m  Genoa,  iencnance  had  opposed  and  disappointed  Columbus ;  in  Lisbon, 
he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons 
according  to  whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted,  or  rejected,  had 
been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  navigations,  and  had  advised  to 
search  for  a  passage  to  India  by  steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  Columbus  recommended  as  shorter  and  more  certain.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal  without  submittir^  to  the  double 
mortiScation  of  condemning  their  own  theoi^,  and  acknowledging  his 
superior  sagacitj.  AAer  teasing  him  with  captious  questions,  and  starting 
innumerable  objections,  with  a  view  of  betraying  him  into  such  a  particular 
explanation  of  nb  system  as  mi^ht  draw  from  him  a  full  discovery  of  its 
nature,  they  deferred  passing  a  mial  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time  they  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advantages  which 
he  expected  from  the  success  of  his  scheme,  advising:  the  king  to  despatch 
a  vessel  secretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discoverjr  by  following 
exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  out.  John,  forgetting 
OD  this  occasion  the  sentiments  becomii^  a  monarch,  meanly  adopted  this 
perfidious  counsel.  But  the  pilot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus's  plan  had 
neither  the  gem'us  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary  winds  arose, 
no  sii^ht  of  approaching  land  appeared,  his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  the  pn^ject  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

Upon  discovering  this  dishonourable  transaction,  Columbus  felt  the 
md^nation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resent- 
ment determined  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  a  nation  capable  of  such 
flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  landed  in  Spain 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-lour. 
As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron  whom  he 
could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry  it  into  execution,  he 
resolved  to  propose  it  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  at  that  time 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  But  as  he  had 
already  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  application  to  kings  and  ministers, 
he  tooK  the  precaution  of  sending  into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew, 
to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might 
negociate  at  the  same  time  with  Henry  VII.,  who  was  reputed  one  of  the 
roost  sagacious  as  well  as  opulent  princes  in  £urope. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  his  proposals  in  the  Spanish  court.  Spain 
was  at  tnat  juncture  ei^ged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  tlie  last  of 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  mat  countiy.  The  waiy  and  suspicious  temper 
of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs.  Isabella, 
though  more  generous  and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband  in  alllier  actions.  The  dpaniaids  had  hitherto  made  no  efforts  to 
extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing 
progress  of  discoveiy  among  their  neighbours  the  Portuguese  without  one 
attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rivd  them.  The  war  with  the  infidels  afforded  an 
ample  field  to  the  national  activity  and  love  of  gloiy.  Under  circumstances 
so  unfavourable,  it  was  impossible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  prc^^ss  with 
a  nation  naturally  slow  and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  resolutions.  His 
character,  however,  was  admirably^  adapted  to  that  of  the  people  who^ 
confidence  and  protection  he  solicited.  He  was  ^ve,  tbougn  courteous  in 
lis  deportment ;  circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions,  iiieproachable  in  his 
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morsJs,  and  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions  of 
religion.  By  qualities  so  respectable,  he  not  orlj  gained  many  private 
fHends,  but  acquired  such  general  esteem,  that,  notwithstanding  the  plainness 
of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the  mediocri^  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not 
considered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a 
visionary  project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose  propositions  serious 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  operations  against 
die  Moors,  paid  so  much  regam  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  consideration 
of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  consulted 
such  ot  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect 
to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  uttle 
progress  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  judge  in  a 
matter  of  such  moment,  did  not  comprenend  the  first  principles  upon  which 
Columbus  founded  his  conjectures  and  hopes.  Some  of  them,  from  mistaken 
notions  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to 
those  remote  parts  of  the  east  which  Commbus  expected  to  discover,  could 
not  be  performed  in  less  than  three  ^ears.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he 
would  nnd  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
some  ancient  philosophers  j  or,  if  he  should  persist  in  steering  towards  the 
west  b^ond  a  certain  pomt,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  ^lobe  woukl 
prevent  nis  retuni,  and  that  he  must  inevitably  perbh  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  two  o{)posite  hemispheres  which  nature 
had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular 
discussion^  many  rejected  the  scheme  in  general,  upon  the  credit  of  a  maxim, 
under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprising  shelter  themselves  in  eveiy 
age,  "  That  it  is  presumptuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowle(&e  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind  united."  Thay 
maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any  such  countries  as  Columbus  pre- 
tended, they  could  not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the 
wisdom  and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have  left  me  gloiy  of  this  invention  to 
an  obscure  Genoese  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  address  to  negotiate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  such  strange  propositions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obstinacy  of  ignorance,  out  with  what  is  still  more  intractable, 
the  pride  of  false  knowled^.  After  innumerable  conferences,  and  wasting 
five  years  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little 
capable  of  decidir^  with  propriety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
vourable report  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  induced  them  to  acquaint 
Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this  declaration, 
Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final  rejection  of  his  proposals.  But,  happily 
for  mankind,  that  superiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming  ^reat 
and  uncommon  designs,  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  enthusiasm, 
which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays  nor  damped  by  disappointment. 
Columbus  was  of  this  sai^uine  temper.  Though  ne  felt  deeply  the  cruel 
blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retirea  immediately  from  a  court  where  he 
had  been  amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations,  his  confidence  in  the  just 
ness  of  his  own  system  did  not  diminish,  and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  it  by  an  actual  experiment  became  greater  than  ever.  Having 
courted  the  jprotection  of  soverei|:n  states  without  success,  he  applied  next 
to  pei^ns  ot  inferior  rank,  and  addressed  successively  the  Dukes  of  Medina 
Sioonia  and  Medina  Ceii,  who,  though  subjects,  were  possessed  of  power 
and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enterprise  which  ne  projected.  His 
negotiations  with  them  proved  as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he  had  been 
faitnerto engaged ;  fw these  noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Colum- 
bus's aiguments  as  their  superiors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealousy 
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and  offendii^  the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  scheme  which  he 
had  rejected.* 

Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments, Columbus  had  to  sustain  the  additional  distress  of  having 
received  no  accounts  of  his  brother  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court  of  EnglancL 
In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing 
detained  him  a  prisoner  for  several  years.  At  length  he  made  his  escape, 
and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indigence,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  employ  himself,  during  a  considerable  time  in  drawii^  and  selling  maps, 
in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  decent  aress  in 
which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court.  He  then  laid  before  the  king 
the  proposals  with  which  he  nad  been  intrusted  by  his  brother ;  and  not- 
withstanding Heniy's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  rendered 
him  averse  to  new  or  extensive  undertakings,  he  received  Columbus's 
overtures  with  more  approbation  than  any  monarch  to  whom  they  had 
hitherto  been  presented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother's  fate,  and 
havipg  now  no  prospect  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the 
court  of  England  in  person,  in  hopes  of  meetir^  with  a  more  favourable 
reception  there.  He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and 
taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  absence,  when 
Juan  Terez,  the  guardian  ot  the  monasteiyof  Rabida,near  Palos,  in  which 
they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to  defer  his  journey  for  a 
short  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  of  some  credit 
with  queen  Isabella,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.  He  was  warmly 
attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  being  acquainted.  Prompted  by  curiosity  or 
by  friendsnip,  he  entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  his  system,  in 
conjunction  with  a  physician  setded  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  con- 
siderable proficient  in  mathematical  knowledge.  This  investigation  satisfied 
them  so  thoroughly,  with  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the  principles  on  which 
Columbus  founded  his  opinion,  and  the  probaoility  of  success  in  executii^ 
the  plan  which  he  proposed,  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country 
lh)m  being  deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
patrons  of  s6ch  a  grand  enterprise,  ventured  to  write  to  Isabella,  conjurir^ 
ner  to  consider  the  matter  anew  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  representations  of  a  person  whom  she  respected,  Isabella 
desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  siege  of  Granada,  the  court  resided  at  that  time,  that  she 
might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  subject.  The  first  effect  of 
their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court,  accom- 
panied with  the  present  of  a  small  sum  to  equip  him  for  the  journey.  As 
there  was  now  a  certain  prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  reduction  of  Granada,  which 
would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  undertakings  ;  this,  as 
well  as  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately 
honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confidence  than 
lomierly  in  support  of  his  scheme.  The  chief  of  these,  Alonso  de  Qjuinta- 
iiilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Castile,  and  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting 
this  great  design  entitles  their  names  to  an  honourable  place  in  history, 
introduced  Columbus  to  many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them 
warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdinand  with  favourable  sen- 
timents.   He  still  regarded  Columbus's  project  as  extravagant  and  chhne- 
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ncal :  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partisans  ineffectual,  he  had 
the  address  to  employ,  in  tliis  new  nes;otiation  with  him,  some  of  the  persons 
who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  scheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their 
astonishment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident 
hopes  of  success  as  former^,  and  insisted  upon  the  same  hig[h  recompense. 
He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to 
attempt  the  discoveiy,  and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditaiy  admiral 
and  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  discover,  and  to  have 
the  tenths  of  the  profits  arising  from  them  settled  irrevocably  upon  himself 
an^  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth 
part  of  the  sum  necessary  for  accomplishing  his  design,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  entitled  to  a  prooortional  share  of  benent  from  the  adventure 
If  the  enterprise  should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no  stipulation  for  any  re- 
ward or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  viewing  this  conduct  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  his  full  persuasion  with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
system,  or  being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  ailer  so  many  delays 
and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  per- 
sons with  whom  Columbus  treated  Began  meanly  to  calculate  the  expense 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demanded.  The 
expense,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  represented  to  be  too  great  for  Spain  in 
the  present  exhausted  state  of  its  nuances.  They  contended  that  the  honours 
and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even  if  he  should 
peiform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promised ;  and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes 
should  prove  illusive,  such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be 
deemed  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing  garb  of 
caution  and  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so  plausible,  ana  was  so 
warmly  supported  by  Ferdinand,  that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  Columbus,  and  abruptly  broke  off  the  negotiation  with  him  which 
she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifyii^  to  Columbus  than  all  the  disappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like 
an  unexpected  ray  of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  success  as  en- 
couraged him  to  nope  tnat  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but  now  darkness 
and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support 
the  shock  of  such  an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish 
iW)m  court,  with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage  to  England  as  his 
last  resource. 

About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in 
triumphal  pomp,  took  possession  of  a  city  [Jan.  2, 1492],  the  reduction  of 
which  extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and 
rendered  them  masters  ox  all  the  provinces  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  spirits  which  ac- 
companies success  elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprisii^,  Qjnintanilla 
and  oantangel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of  Columbus,  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  favourable  situation,  in  onier  to  make  one  effort  more  in 
behalf  of  their  friend.  They  addressed  themselves  to  Isabella ;  and  af^er 
expressing  some  surprise,  that  she,  who  had  always  been  the  munificent  pa- 
troness of  generous  undertakings,  should  hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the 
most  splendid  scheme  that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarch ;  they 
represented  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound  understanding  and 
virtuous  character,  well  qualified,  by  his  experience  in  navigation,  as  well 
as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  glooe  ana  the  situation  of  its  various  regions ,  tlmt,  by  offerii^ 
to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the  execution  of  ms  scheme,  he  gave  the 
most  satisfying  evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success ;  that  the 
sum  requisite  for  equipping  such  an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  incon* 
riderable,  and  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  his  undertakine^  were 
immense ;  (hat  he  dexnanded  no  recompense  for  his  iovention  and  tahnw 
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but  wliat  was  to  arise  from  the  countnes  which  he  should  discover ;  that 
as  It  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  tliis  noble  attempt  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  regions 
hitherto  unknown,  so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfaction  to  her  pietj' 
and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  the  Christian  faith  in  those  provinces  of  opain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  mieht  communicate  the  light  and  blessings  of  divine  truth ;  that  if  now 
she  dia  not  decide  instantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost , 
that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries,  where  some  prince, 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  close  with  his  proposals,  and  Spain 
would  for  ever  bewail  that  fatal  timidit^r  which  had  excluded  her  from  the 
gloiT  and  advantages  that  she  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  eqjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such  authority,  and  at  a 
juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  the  desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all 
Isabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  recalled, 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms,  and,  regrettim^ 
the  low  estate  of  her  finances,  generously  offered  to  pledge  her  own  jeweb 
in  order  to  raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in  makine  preparations 
for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  Queen's 
hand,  and,  in  order  to  save  her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a  mortifying^ 
expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged  to  advance  immediately  the  sum 
that  was  requisite.* 

Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  hisjoumey,  when  the  messenger 
from  Isabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected 
resolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  directly  to  Santa  Fe,  though  some 
remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled  itself  with  his  jo^.  But  the  cordial 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  Isabella,  together  with  the  near  prospect 
of  setting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  loi^  been  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced  tlie  remembrance  of  all  that  he  had  suA 
fered  in  Spain  during  ei^ht  tedious  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The 
negotiation  now  went  forward  wito  facility  and  despatch,  and  a  treaty  or 
capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.    The  chief  articles  of  it  were  :— 

1.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  constituted  Columbus 
their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents,  which  should  be 
discovered  by  his  industiy  j  and  stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
should  enjoy  this  office,  with  the  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction 

2.  They  appointed  Columbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  continents 
which  he  should  discover ;  but  if,  for  the  better  administration  of  affairs,  it 
should  hereafter  be  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of 
those  countries,  they  authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons  of  whom 
they  would  choose  one  for  that  office  ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewise  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 

3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  tenth  of  the  free 

Erofits  accruing  fk)m  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  countries  which 
e  should  discover.  4.  They  declared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit 
shall  arise  with  respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries  which 
should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  sole  authority  of 
Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted 
Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in 
preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  canying  on  commerce  with  the  countries 
which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  him,  in  return,  to  an  eighth  part  of 
theprofit.t 

Though  the  name  of  Feidinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  Isabeiia 
in  thb  transactioD,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was  still  so  vident  that  he 

*  Hflfren,  d«e.  1.  Ob.  L  c.  8.         t  Life  of  Calumbus,  c.  15.    Uerren,  dec.  1.  Ub.  L  e.  9 
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reAised  to  take  any  part  in  the  enterprise  as  kin^  of  Aragon.  As  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  oe  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Isabella  reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all 
the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  success. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  Isabella,  by  her  attention  and  activity 
in  forwardii^  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to  make  some 
reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  be  had  lost  in  fruitless  solicitation. 
By  the  twelfth  of  May,  alt  that  depended  upon  her  was  adjusted ;  and 
Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  receive  their  final 
instructions.  £very  thii^  respecting"  the  destination  and  conduct  of  the 
voyaee  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  disposal  of  his  prudence.  But 
that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
they  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries  to  which  the 
Portugese  claimed  right  as  discoverers.  Isabella  had  ordered  the  ships 
of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  command  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  ot 
Palos,  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia.  As  the  guardian 
Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Columbus  nad  already  been  so  much  indebted, 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  ne,  by  the  influence  of  that 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  weU  as  by  his  own  connection  with  the  inhabitants,  not 
only  raised  among  them  what  he  wanted  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  advance,  but  engaged  several  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the 
voyage.  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name 
of  Pmzon,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  of  great  ex];)erience  in  naval  affairs, 
who  were  willine  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  after  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was  not 
suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  v/hich  it  was  equipped,  or 
to  the  importance  of  the  service  for  which  it  was  destined.  It  consisted  of 
three  vessels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria^ 
out  of  respect  for  the  Blessed  Viigin,  whom  he  honoured  with  singular 
devotion.  Of  the  second,  called  the  Ptn/a,  Marton  Pinzon  was  captain,  and 
his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third,  named  the  Nigna^  was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon.  These  two  were  light  vessefs  hardly 
superior  in  burden  or  force  to  laige  boats.  The  squadron,  if  it  merits  that 
name,  was  victualled  for  twelve  months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men, 
mostly  sailors,  together  with  a  few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of 
Columbus,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court,  whom  she  appointed  to 
accompany  him.  Thoi^h  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  so 
long  the  negotiation  with  Columbus,  the  sum  employed  in  fitting  out  this 
squadron  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  ship-buildii^  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy  was  extremely  rude, 
and  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  accommodated  to  the  short  and  easy  voyas^es 
along  the  coast  which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform,  it  is  a  pnx)f  of 
the  courage,  as  well  as  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  ventureil, 
with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a  distant  navigation,  to  explore  unknown  seas,  where 
he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the  tides  and  currents,  and 
no  experience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  exposed.  His  eagerness 
to  accomplish  the  epreat  design  which  had  so  long  er^rossed  his  thous^hts, 
made  him  overlooK  or  disregard  evenr  circumstance  that  would  have 
intijnidated  a  mind  less  adventurous.  He  pushed  forward  the  preparatioas 
With  such  ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  effectually  by  the  persons  to  whom 
Isabella  committed  the  superintendence  of  this  business,  that  every  thing 
was  soon  in  readiness  for  the  voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply 
impressed  with  sentiments  of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out  upon  an  expe- 
dition so  arduous,  and  of  which  one  great  object  was  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  faith,  witltout  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and 
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prC'r-rctwo  of  Heaven.  With  this  view,  be.  toeelber  wiih  all  the  persons 
tjwZfrT  his  commaDd,  marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monasterr  of 
Ha  ri  ia.  After  conics^n^  their  sins,  an^i  obtaining  absolution,  they  rec^fved 
'Tte  bolv  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his 
pn:T«:rc  to  theirs  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  he  had  »  zealously 
patronized. 

Next  momini^,  being^  Friday  the  third  dav  of  Au^st.  in  the  Tear  ooe 
thou^^nd  four  hundred  and  ninety-rvro,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators  who  sent  up  their  sup- 


have  deserved  notice  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage  of  sucli 
expectation  and  importance,  every  circumstance  was  iIk-  oHect  of  attentioD. 
The  rudder  r-f  the  rinta  broke  ioc«e  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbour ;  and 
that  sccidem  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious  than  unskiltuL  as  wl 
certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the  expedition.  Even  in  the 
short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill 
appointed,  as  to  be  veiy  impror^er  tor  a  nav ignition  which  was  expected  to 
hie  both  long  and  dansrerous.  Columbus  renlted  them,  however,  to  the 
best  of  his  power ;  anJ  having  supplied  himseh'  with  irc-sh  provjiiciss.  he 
took  I;:-!  deftarture  from  Gomera,  r-ne  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canaiy 
Islands,  on  the  sixth  dav  of  September. 

Here  the  vovage  of  discoveiy  may  i>roperiy  be  said  to  begin :  for 
Colurr.bus,  holding  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the  usual  track  of 
navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The  first 
day,  :i«  it  was  verv  calm,  he  made  out  little  way  ;  but  on  the  second  he 
lost  sight  of  the  Canaries:  and  many  of  the  sailors,  delected  alreadv,  and 
dismayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  oegan 
to  fxrat  their  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to 
behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success,  and 
the  prc»5pect  of  vast  wealth  in  tho«e  opulent  regions  whither  he  was  con- 
ducting: tnem.  This  early  discoveiy  of  the  spirit  of  his  ibllowers  taudht 
Co!  u  ml  us  that  he  must  prepare  to  struggle  not  only  with  the  unavoidable 
ii^cultics  which  might  W  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
but  wi*h  such  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
the  people  under  his^  command :  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplishiK 
the  <^:i^coveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  undaunted 
courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  fcr  the  countrv  l>y  wliich  he  was 
employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of  a  pro- 
jector, virtues  of  another  species,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  a 
patient  perseverance  in  executing  anv  plan,  the  pertect  government  of  hia 
own  passions,  and  the  talent  of  ac(^uiring  an  ascendant  over  those  of  other 
men.  All  these  qualities,  which  termed  him  for  command,  were  accom- 
panied with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  ditliculty  and  danger.  To  unskilful  Spanish 
sailors,  accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  science  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirtv  years'  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese, 
appeared  immense.  As  soon  as  thev  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  eveiy  thine: 
by  his  sole  authority ;  he  superintended  the  execution  of  every  order ;  ana 
allowii^  himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at  aD  other  times 
upon  deck.  As  his  coui%  lay  through  seas  which  had  not  formerly  beeD 
visited,  the  sounding  line,  or  instruments  for  observation,  were  contjnuallr 
in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  attended 
to  tJie  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  tlig^ht  of  birds,  the  appeal^ 
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ince  of  fiihes,  of  seaweeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness,  in  the  journal  which  he 
kept  As  the  length  of  the  voYa&;e  could  not  fail  of  alarming  sailors  hahitu« 
ated  only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them 
the  real  progress  which  they  made.  With  this  view,  though  they  run 
'  eighteen  leagues  on  the  second  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that 
they  h^d  advanced  only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  same  artifice 
of  reckoning  short  durmg  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Septem- 
ber the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary  Isles, 
at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than  new 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not  point 
exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as  they  proceeded, 
this  variation  mcreased.  This  appearance,  which  is  now  familiar,  though 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the 
sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  companions  of 
CoIumDus  with  terror.  They  were  now  m  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean, 
£u  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation ;  nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered, 
and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  lef^  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus, 
with  DO  less  Quickness  than  ingenuity,  invented  a  reason  for  this  appearance, 
which,  thouen  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that 
it  dispelled  meir  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  east  to  west,  between  the  tropics  and  a 
few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such 
uniform  rapidity  that  it  was  seldom  necessaiy  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about 
lour  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so 
covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  vessels.  This 
strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The  sailors  ima 
ginea  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable 
ocean ;  that  these  floating  weeds  would  obstruct  their  further  progress, 
and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  some  large  track  of  land,  which  had 
sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endeavoured  to  per 
suade  them,  that  what  had  alannea  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them, 
and  was  t6  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At  the  same  time, 
a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them  forward.  Several  birds  were  seen 
hovering  about  the  ship  [13],  and  directing  their  flight  towards  the  west. 
The  desponding  crew  resumed  some  degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain 
fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral's  reckon- 
ing, seven  hundred  and  seven^  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but 
lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  naviga 
tk>n,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  oroceeded  only  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  leagues,  and  fortunately,  for  Columbus,  neitner  his  own  pilot,  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships,  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  and  discover  the 
deceit.    They  nad  now  been  above  three  weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  pro 
ceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  possi 
ble  ;  all  their  prognostics  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and 
other  circumstances,  had  proved  fallacious  ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulihror  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to 
time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  illusive,  and  their  prospect 
of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as  distant  as  ever.    These  reflections  occurred 
often  to  men  who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and 
discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedition 
They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending 
by  degrees  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more  resolute,  the  contagion 
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spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whispen  or  munnumg^ 
Ihey  proceeded  to  open  cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  \vith  inconsiderate  credulity,  in  paying  such  regara  to  the  Tain 
promises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the 
lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty,  by  ventaring  so  far 
in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing^ 
to  follow  any  lon^^er  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  Thej* 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while 
their  crazy  vessels  w^ere  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed 
their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must  render  it  impossible  to  tafl 
in  an  opposite  direction.  All  agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  w-hich  their  common  safety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  method 
of  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  sea,  beii^ 
persuaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unsucoefltfiu 
projector  would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  widi  no  curiosity. 

Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had  observed, 
with  great  uneasiness,  the  fatal  operation  of  igporance  and  of  fear  in  prodacini^ 
disaffection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now  ready  to  purst  out 
into  open  mutiny.  He  retained,  however,  perfect  presence  of  mind.  He 
affected  to  seem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the 
agitation  and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made,  and 
confident  of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of  insinuation 
to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  work  upon  their  ambition 
or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they 
were  about  to  acauire.  On  other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  aathority, 
and  threatened  tJiem  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign,  if,  by  their 
dastardly  behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  iK)ble  effort  to  promote  the 
glory  of^God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  eveiy  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  tHej  had 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  were  weighty  and  persuasive,  and  not  only 
restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which  they  meditated,  but 
prevailed  with  them  to  accompanjf  their  admiral  for  some  time  loneer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  seemea  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  oirds  be^n  to  appeal 
in  flocks,  making  towards  tlie  southwest.  Columbus,  in  imitation  of  the 
Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  several  of  their  discoveries, 
by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that  auarter 
whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding  on  for  several  oays  in 
this  new  direction,  without  any  better  success  than  formerly,  having  seen 
no  object,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  hii 
companions  subsided  faster  than  they  had  risen ;  their  fears  revived  with 
additional  force  ;  impatience,  ra£:e,  and  despair,  appeared  in  eveiy  counte* 
nance.  All  sense  of^  subordination  was  lost :  the  omcers,  who  had  hitherto 
concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now 
took  part  with  the  private  men :  tliey  assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck, 
expostulated  with  their  commanaer,  mingled  threats  with  their  cxpostulatlonB, 
and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbie 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former 
arts,  which,  having  been  tried  so  of\en,  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  among 
men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extin^ishcd  every  generous  sentiment.  He 
saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  severe 
measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent.  It  was  necessaiy,  on 
all  these  accounts,  to  sootlie  pcssions  which  he  could  no  longer  commaaid. 
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and  to  eive  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promised 
solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided  they 
would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer,  and 
if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he  would  then  abaiiaon  tbe 
enterprise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain.* 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again  towards 
their  native  countiy,  this  proposition  did  not  api)ear  to  them  unreasonable. 
Kor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to  a  term  so  short. 
The  presages  of  discoverine  land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising, 
that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  dajrs  the  sounding  line  reached 
the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  indicated  land  to  be  at  no 
great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and  were  composed  not  only 
of  seafowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as  could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from 
the  shore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The 
sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  assumed  a  new  appeaiv 
ance ;  tne  air  was  more  mild  and  warm,  and  during  the  night  the  wind 
became  unequal  and  variable.  Frcxn  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  was 
so  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of 
October,  after  public  prayers  for  success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled, 
and  the  ships  to  lie  to.  Keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore 
in  the  night.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  anci  expectation,  no  man  shut 
his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter  where 
they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of 
their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus,  standing  on  the  forecastle, 
observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttierez, 
a  page  of  the  Queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived  it,  and  calling  to 
Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of 
land!  land  I  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  a  head  of  the 
other  ships.  But,  having  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
eveiy  man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of 
uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As  soon  as  mornii^  dawned 
[Oct  1 2],  all  doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From  e veiy  ship  an  island  was 
seen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  wnose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  Ae  aspect  of  a 
delightful  countiy.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Dmm, 
as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those  of  the  other 
ships,  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  con^tulation.  This  office  of 
gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander. 
They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self- 
conaemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon 
their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so  much 
unnecessaiy  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his 
well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man,  whom  they  had  so 
lately  reviled  and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  mspired  by  Heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design 
so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  tbeir  boats  were  manned  and  armed.  They 
rowed  towards  the  island  wiUi  their  colours  displayed,  with  warlike  music, 
and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 

*  OTiedo,  Hist.  ap.  Ramos,  vol.  ilL  p.  81.    E. 
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at  the  strar^c  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.  CoIumbiD 
was  tlie  first  European  who  set  foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  dia- 
covered.  He  lanaed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand. 
His  men  followed,  and  kneeling^  down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  which 
they  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and 
prostrating  themselves  before  it,  retumeci  thai^  to  God  for  conducting^ 
their  voyage  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  d[ 
the  countiy,  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind^  in 
their  new  discoveries.* 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon  actions  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  The 
dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  tlieir 
arms,  appeared  strange  and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemea  to  move  upon  the  waters  with  wii^Sy 
and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accompanied  with  lightning 
and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  began  to  respect  theu 
new  guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beii^,  and  concluded  that  they  were 
children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now  before  them. 
Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different  from  those  which  flourished  in 
Europe,  The  soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation. 
The  climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature,  entirely  naked. 
Their  black  hair,  lon^  and  uncurlect,  floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or  was 
bound  in  tresses  around  their  heads.  They  haa  no  beards,  and  every  part 
of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusky- 
copper  colour,  their  features  singular,  rather  than  disagreeable,  their  aspect 
gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and  active. 
Their  faces,  and  several  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon  became 
Familiar  with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  transports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawksbells,  glass  beads,  or  otlier  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
such  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  cotton  yam,  the  only  commoaity  of 
value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to 
his  ship,  accompanied  oy  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which  tbey 
called  canoesj  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  tlie  trunk  of  a  single  tree, 
they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  The  former,  enlightened 
and  ambitious,  formed  already  vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view. 
The  latter,  simple  and  undiscerning,  nad  no  foresight  of  the  calamities  and 
desolation  which  were  approaching  their  country. 

^  Columbus,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  liad  discovered  San  Salvador.  _  It  is 
Detter  known  by  the  name  of  Guanohaniy  which  the  natives  gave  to  it,  and 
is  one  of  that  large  cluster  of  islands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  isles 
It  i?  situated  above  three  thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera ;  from 
which  the  squadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the  south 
of  it ;  so  little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course,  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  most  proper. 

Columbus  employed  tne  next  day  in  visiting  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and 
from  the  universal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this  was 
not  the  rich  countiy  for  which  he  sought.    But,  conformably  to  his  thecvr 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c  23, 23.    Herrora,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c  23. 
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c  oncenune  the  discoveiT  of  those  regions  of  Asia  which  stretched  towards 
the  east/he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  of  the  isles  which 
&;eogjaphers  described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent  to  India.* 
Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people  whom  he  had  seen  wore  small 
plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nostrils,  he  eagerly  inquired 
where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They  pointed  tuwards  the  south,  and 
made  him  comrrehend  by  signs,  that  gold  abounded  in  countries  situated  in 
that  quarter.  Thither  he  immediately  determined  to  direct  his  course,  in 
full  confidence  of  finding. there  those  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  and  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  his  toils  and 
dai^ers.  He  took  alor^  with  him  seven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador, 
that,  by  acquiring  the  Spanish  language,  they  might  serve  as  euides  and 
interpreters ;  and  those  innocent  people  considered  it  as  a  mark  otdistinction 
when  they  were  selected  to  accompany  him. 

He  saw  several  islands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largest,  on  which 
he  bestowed  the  names  of  St.  Maiy  of  the  Conception,  Femandina,  and 
Isabella.  But,  as  their  soil,  productions,  and  inhabitants  nearly  resembled 
those  of  San  Ssdvador,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  them.  He  inquired  eveiy 
where  for  gold,  and  the  sigiB  that  were  uniformly  made  by  way  of  answer, 
confirmed  nim  in  the  opmion  that  it  was  brought  fix)m  the  south.  He 
followed  that  course,  and  soon  discovered  a  country  which  appeared  very 
extensive,  not  perfectly  level,  like  those  which  he  had  already  visited,  but 
so  diversified  with  rising  grounds,  hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he 
was  uncertain  whether  it  might  prove  an  island,  or  part  oi  the  continent 
The  natives  of  San  Salvador,  whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cvha; 
Columbus  eave  it  the  name  of  Juana.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  lai^e 
river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  inhabitants  fied  to  the  mountains  as  be 
approached  the  shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  the  ships  in  that  place, 
he  sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador, 
to  view  the  interior  part  oT  the  country.  They,  naving  advanced  above 
sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the  soil  was 
richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  discovered  ;  that, 
besides  many  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a  thousand  inhabitants ;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  seemed  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them  with 
the  same  respectiiil  attention,  kissing  their  feet,  and  honouring  them  as  sacred 
beings  alliea  to  heaven ;  that  they  bad  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the 
taste  of  which  resembled  roasted  chestnuts,  and  likewise  a  singular  species 
of  com  called  maize,  which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal, 
was  abundantly  palatable  ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals 
in  the  countiy,  but  a  species  of  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature 
resembling  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller  size  ;  that  they  had  observed 
some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the  people,  but  of  no  great  value.j 

These  messengers  had  prevailed  with  some  of  the  natives  to  accompany 
them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they  made  their 
ornaments  was  found  in  Cuhanacan,  By  Siis  word  they  meant  the  middle 
or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  being  ignorant  of  their  language, 
as  well  as  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  and  his  thoughts  running 
continually  upon  his  own  theoiy  concerning  the  discovery  of  t^leT.ast  Indies, 
he  was  led,  by  the  resemblance  of  sound,  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  of 
the  great  Khan,  and  imagined  that  the  opulent  kingdom  o( Cathay ,  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  was  not  very  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  some 
time  in  viewing  the  countiy.  He  visited  aluiost  eveiy  harbour,  from  Porto 
del  Principe,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island :  but,  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  which  every 
wheie  presentedthemseiveSy  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the 

*  Pet.  M^rt.  eptet.  135.  f  l^^  of  Columbus,  c.  24—28.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  I  c.  14. 
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soil,  both  which,  from  their  novelty,  made  a  more  lively  impresrion  upon 
his  imaj^ination  ri4],  he  did  not  find  gold  in  such  quantity  as  wassufficieut 
to  satisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followenu  or  the  expectations  of  the  court 
to  which  he  was  to  return.  The  people  of  the  countiy,  as  much  astonished 
at  his  eagerness  in  quest  of  gold  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance 
and  simplicity,  pointed  towards  the  east,  where  an  island  which  they  called 
Hayti  was  situated,  in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  amoi^ 
them.  Columbus  ordered  his  squadron  to  bend  its  course  thither ;  but 
Marton  Alonso  Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possession 
of  the  treasures  which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  his 
companions,  regardless  of  all  the  admiral's  signals  to  slacken  sail  until  they 
should  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contraiy  winds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  till  the  sixth 
of  December.  He  called  the  port  where  he  first  touched  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  island  itself  £spafi:nola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he  was 
employed  ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  those  he  had  yet  aiscovered,  which 
has  retained  the  name  that  be  gave  it.  As  be  could  neither  meet  with  the 
Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  ^reat 
consternation  towards  the  woods,  he  soon  quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and,  sailing^ 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he 
called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a 
woman  who  was  flying  from  them,  and  aHer  treating  her  with  great  gentle- 
ness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such  toys  as  they  knew  were  most 
valued  in  those  regions.  The  description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen 
of  the  humanity  and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ;  their  admiration 
of  the  trinkets,  which  she  showed  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagerness  to 
participate  of  the  same  favours  ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  manr 
of  them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  strange  objects  which  they  beheld, 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  uoon  them,  amply  gratified  their 
curiosity  and  their  wishes.  They  nearly  lesemblea  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant  and  simple  ; 
and  seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which  appear  most 
necessaiy  in  polished  societies  ;  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid, 
to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  them,  espe* 
cially  as  their  excessive  admiration  led  them  into  the  same  error  with  the 
people  of  the  other  islands,  in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals, 
and  descended  immediately  from  heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater 
abundance  than  their  ncij^hbours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells, 
beads,  or  pins ;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were  highly  pleased, 
each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transaction.  Here  Columbus 
was  visited  by  a  prince  or  caztgiAe  of  the  countiy.  He  appeared  with  all 
the  pomp  known  amon^  a  simple  people,  beine  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin 
upon  the  shoulders  of  iour  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
served  him  with  great  respect.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  stately, 
veiy  reser\'ed  towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spaniaios 
extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  some  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  a 
eirdle  of^^curious  workmansnip,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  value. 
But  highly  acceptable  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  which  yield(>d  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse, 
concerning  their  situation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
countiT,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  further 
towards  the  east.  Struck  with  this  sound,  which  appeared  to  him  the  same 
with  CipangOy  the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the 
east,  distin^ished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer  doubted  with  respect 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  whicn  he  had  discovered  to  the  remote  parts 


*  Lift  of  Coliunbua,  c.  3S.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  15,  k.c 
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of  Asia ;  ani,  in  full  expectation  of  reacliitg  soon  those  regions  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  voyage,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  east  He 
put  into  a  commodious  oarbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found 
that  district  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique,  named 
ChtacanaJutrif  who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  sovereigns 
among  whom  the  whole  island  was  divided.  He  immediately  sent  messen- 
gers to  Columbus,  who  in  his  name  delivered  to  him  the  present  of  a  mask 
curiously  fashioned  with  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth  of  beaten  ^old,  and 
invited  him  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape 
Francois,  some  leagues  towards  the  east.  Columbus  despatched  some  ol 
his  officers  to  visit  mis  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himself  with  ereater 
dignity,  seemed  to  claim  moife  attention.  They  returned  with  such  favoui^ 
alHe  accounts  both  of  the  countrv  and  of  the  peoi)le,  as  made  Columbus 
impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he  had  been  invited. 

He  sailed  for  this  purpose  from  St  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
December,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as,  amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two  days,  he 
retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  repose,  having  committed  the 
helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  Injunctions  not  to  quit  it  for  a  moment  The 
pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly  lefl  the  helm  to  an  unexperienced 
cabin  bov,  and  the  ship,  carried  away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a 
rock.  The  violence  m  the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the 
deck.  There  aJl  was  confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence 
of  mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  cany  out  an 
anchor  astern ;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna, 
which  was  about  half  a  lea^e  distant  He  then  commanded  the  masts  to 
be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too 
late ;  the  vessel  opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water  that  its 
loss  was  inevitable.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  boats  from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives.  As  soon  as 
the  islanders  heard  of  this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
distress  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their 
detriment,  ihej  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of^  sincere  condolence. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  unavailing  expression  of  their  sympathy,  they  put  to 
sea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spam'ards,  assisted 
in  saving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the  wreck  ;  and,  by  the  united 
labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  eveiy  thing  of  value  was  carried  ashore. 
As  fast  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guacan^iari  in  person  took  chaige  of 
them.  By  bis  orders  they  were  all  deposited  in  one  place,  and  armed 
sentinels  were  posted,  who  kept  the  multitude  at  a  distance,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  not  only  from  embezzling,  but  from  inspecting  too  curiously 
what  belonged  to  their  guests.  FlS]  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  console 
him  for  his  loss,  by  offering  all  that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.* 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such  that  he  stood  in  need  of  consolation. 
He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no  longer  doubted 
but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Ejurope,  in  order  to  have 
the  merit  of  carrying  the  first  tidings  of  the  extraordinaiy  discoveries  which 
had  been  made,  ana  to  preoccupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sovereign,  as  to 
rob  him  of  the  ^ory  and  reward  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled.  There 
remained  but  one  vessel,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most  crazy  of  the  souadron, 
to  traverse  such  a  vast  ocean,  and  cany  so  many  men  oack  to  Europe. 
Each  of  those  circumstances  was  alarming,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus 
wi  th  the  utmost  solicitude.  The  desire  ofovertaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effiidng 
the  unfavourable  impressions  which  his  misrepresentations  might  make  in 

*  Herrerm,  dae.  L  Hli.  1.  e.  1& 
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Spain,  made  it  necessaiy  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty 
of  taking  such  a  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Nigna  confirmed  him  tn 
an  opinion  which  the  fei-tility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the 
people,  had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He  resolved  to  leave  a  part  of 
nis  crew  in  the  island,  that  by  residing  there,  they  might  learn  the  language 
of  the  natives,  study  their  disposition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  country, 
search  for  mines,  prepare  for  tne  commodious  settlement  of  the  colony  with 
which  he  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  secure  and  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  those  advantages  which  he  expected  from  his  discoveries.  When  he 
mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  desig^n ;  and  from  imi)atience 
under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors,  or 
from  the  hopesof  amassing  wealth  ma  countiy  which  afforded  such  promising 
specimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntarily  to  be  among  the  number 
of  those  who  should  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  but  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon 
presented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing  it.  Cofumbus 
having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and  si^ns,  expressed 
some  curiosity  to  know  the  cause  which  had  moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships,  the  cazique  informed 
him  that  the  countiy  was  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people, 
whom  he  called  Cdrribeatu,  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the  south-east. 
These  he  described  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  who  delighted  in 
blood,  and  devoured  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to 
fall  into  their  hands ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  at  their  first  appearance  were 
wjpposed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not 
face  in  battle,  they  had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,  by  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari. 
while  speakii^  of  those  dreadful  invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
terror,  as  well  as  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to 
resist  them,  as  led  Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at 
the  proposition  of  any  scheme  which  aflbrded  him  the  prospect  of  an  addi- 
tional security  against  their  attacks.  He  instantly  oflered  him  the  assistance 
of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies :  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  hh 
people  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  served,  ant\ 
offered  to  leave  in  Uie  island  such  a  number  of  his  men  as  should  be  suffi« 
cient,  not  only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incursions,  but  to 
avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with  the  proposal,  and  thought 
himself  already  sate  under  the  patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  heaven* 
and  superior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  ejound  was  marked  out  for  a 
small  fort,  which  Columbus  called  JSTavidad,  hecause  he  had  landed  there 
on  Christmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were 
fortified  with  pallisades,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was  finished ;  that  simple 
race  of  men  laoouring  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  this  nrst 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  time,  Columbus,  by  bia 
caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increase  the  high  opinion  which  the 
natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he  wished  likewise 
to  give  them  some  striking  idea  of  their  power  to  punish  and  destroy  such 
as  were  the  objects  of  their  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a 
▼ast  assembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  maac  an  ostenta* 
tious  but  innocent  display  of  the  sharpness  of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force 
of  their  spears,  and  the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  people, 
strai^rs  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with  any  hostile  weapons  out 
arrows  of  reed  pointed  with  the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  swords,  ana  javelins 
hardened  in  the  fire,  wondered  and  trembled.    Before  this  surprise  or  fear 
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had  tune  to  abate,  he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.  The  sudden 
explosion  struck  them  with  such  terror  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 
covering  their  faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  tney  beheld  the  astonishing 
effect  of  the  buUets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been 
pointed,  they  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men,  who  had  the 
command  of  such  destructive  instruments,  and  who  came  armed  with 
tiiunder  and  lightning  against  their  enemies. 

After  giving  such  impressions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniard,  as  might  have  rendered  it  easy  to  preserve  an  ascendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  tnirty-ei^ht  of  his  people  to 
remain  in  the  island.  He  intrusted  tne  command  oi  these  to  Diego  de 
Aradb,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella :  and  furnished  him 
with  evenr  thing  requisite  for  the  subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant 
colony.  He  strictly  eqjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves, 
to  yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
Guacanahari,  but  not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power  by  straggling:  in  smdl 
;parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He  promised  to  visit  mem  soon 
with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full 
possession  of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the 
mean  time  he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous  light.^ 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  colony,  he 
left  Navidad  on  the  fourtn  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  and  steering  towards  the  east,  discovered  end  gave  names  to 
most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  sixth  he 
descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by  pretending 
that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  and  prevented 
from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suspected 
his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well  what  he  urgecT  in  his  own  defence 
to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
time  for  venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satisfaction 
in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  disquieting 
apprehensions,  that,  lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admittea  of  it  without 
dimculty,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence  from  the 
admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired 
some  gold  by  trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discoveiy  of 
any  importance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his  men, 
Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The 
former  having  suffered  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual  length, 
were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to 
revisit  their  native  countiy,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and 
where  they  had  things  so  wonderful  and  unheard-of  to  relate.  Accordingly, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Januaiy,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  and 
soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he  discovered ;  and  besides  the  gold, 
which  was  the  chief  object  of  research,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all 
the  productions  which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the 
several  countries,  as  well  as  many  unknown  oiids,  and  other  natural 
curiosities,  which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred  leagues  across  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  when  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increasing 

• 

*  Oriedo  ap.  Ramiuio,  Ui.  p.  63.    E.    Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  1.  c.  90.    Life  of  Columbiu,  e.  34. 
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i..^".  V. !.i  '..  :  .ii'.'.lc  1  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  thin§  that  the  naval 
b'.AW  itiil  <  'Vj.cjic;/:':  of  Columbus  could  derise  was  employed  in  order  to 
iu'iVf;  tii<;  ships.  But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  tne  violence  of  the 
hioruiy  and«  as  tiiey  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction  seemed  inevitable 
The  sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation 
of  Mints  to  vows,  and  charms,  to  eveiy  thing  that  reliejon  dictates,  or 
sup<:rstition  suggests  to  tlie  afirighted  mind  of  man.  rfo  prospect  ot 
df.'Iiverance  appearing,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  l>e  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
wliich  naturdllv  agitate  and  alarm  tne  human  mind  in  such  awful  situations, 
w{M:n  certain  deatri,  in  one  of  his  most  terrible  fonns,  is  before  it,  Columbua 
had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculiar  to  himself.  He  dreaded  that 
all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  discoveries  which  he  had  made  was  now 
to  f>erish  ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  eveiy  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  the  happy  success  of  his  schemes,  and  his  own  name 
Wfjuld  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  deluded  adventurer,  instead  of 
being  transmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the 
most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.  These  reflections 
extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  personal  danger.  Less  aflected  with  the 
loss  of  life  tlian  solicitous  to  preserve  the  mcmoiy  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  to  liis  cabin  and  wrote  upon  a  parchment  a  short 
account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he  had 
takf^n,  of  tlic  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Havipg  wrapped  up  this  in  an 
oii^.'d  (-.loth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  mto  a  cask 
carefully  stopned  up,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some 
fort ui kite  accident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
worid.*l  1 6] 

At  lei4^th  Providence  interposed  to  save  a  life  reserved  for  other  services. 
The  wind  abated,  the  sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fil\eenth, 
Columbus  anrl  his  companions  discovered  land ;  and  though  uncertain  what 
it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Maiy,  one  of 
tlie  Azores  or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  There, 
aflur  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in  which  Columbus  displayed  no 
less  spirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and 
wliatovcT  else  he  needed.  One  circumstance,  however,  greatly  disquieted 
him.  The  Pinta,  of  wliich  he  had  lost  sight  on  the  first  day  of  the  hurri- 
cane, did  not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foundered  at 
sea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished ;  afterwards,  his  former  suspicions 
recurred,  and  he  became  apprehensive  that  Pinzon  had  home  away  for 
Spain,  that  he  mij^ht  reach  it  before  him,  and  by  giving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share  of  his  iame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  as  soon  as  the  weather  would 
pennit  [Feb.  24].  At  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near 
the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  disaster, 
another  storm  arose,  little  inferior  to  the  former  in  violence;  and  after 
driving  before  it  durir^  two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take 
shelter  in  the  river  lagus  [iMarch  4].  Upon  application  to  the  Ku^  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the  Portuguese  to  feel,  when  they  b3ield 
another  nation  entering  upon  that  province  of  discovery  which  they  had 
hitherto  deemed  peculiariy  their  own,  and  in  its  first  essay  not  only  rivalliiK]^ 
but  eclipsing  theur  fame,  Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of 
distinction  due  to  a  man  who  had  performed  things  so  extraordinaiy  and 
unexpected.  The  King  admitted  him  into  his  presence,  treated  him  with 
the  highest  respect,  andlistened  to  the  account  wnich  he  gave  of  his  voyage 

*  Life  of  Columbia,  c.  37.    Horreni,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  1, 8. 
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"With  admiration  mingled  with  regret.  ^  While  Columbus,  on  his  part^ 
enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  the  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  being  now  able  to  prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  verjr 
persons,  who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and  fatal  to  their 
country,  had  lately  rejected  them  as  the  projects  of  a  visionaiy  or  designing 
adventurer.* 

Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 

five  days  in  Lisbon.    On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  ot 

Palos,  seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  set  out  thence 

'  upon  his  voyage.    As  soon  as  the  ship  was  discovered  approaching  the 

S>rt,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  oraer  to  welcome 
eir  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their  voyage. 
When  the  prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld  the  strar^e 
people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  sumilar  productions,  brought  from  the 
countries  which  had  been  discovered,  toe  e£fusion  of  joy  was  general  and 
unbounded.  The  beJls  were  rui^,  the  cannon  fiiea;  Columbus  was 
received  at  landii^  with  royal  honours,  and  all  the  people  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted  and  crowned  with 
success  a  voyage  of  greater  leiie^th  and  of  more  importance  than  had  been 
attempted  in  any  former  age.  On  die  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempest  had  driven 
far  to  the  north,  enter  the  harbour. 

The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  Kine  and  Qpeen,  who  were 
then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  success.  Fercunand  and  Isabella,  no 
less  astonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event,  desired  Columbus, 
in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  flattering,  to  repair  immediately  to  courts 
that  fh)m  his  own  mouth  they  mijght  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  extraordinary 
services  and  discoveries.  Durmg  his  journey  to  Barcelona,  the  peopfe 
crowded  from  the  adjacent  count^,  following  him  eveiy  where  with  admi  • 
ration  and  applause.  His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted,  by  order 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable  to  the  great  event,  which 
added  such  distinguishing  lustre  to  tbeir  reign.  The  people  whom  he 
brought  along  wiOi  him  from  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered, 
*  marched  first,  and  by  their  smgular  complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their 
features,  and  imcouth  fineiy,  appeared  like  men  of  another  species.  Next 
to  them  were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold,  fashioned  by  me  rude  art  of 
tiie  natives,  the  ^ins  of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  dust  of  the  same 
metal  gathered  in  the  rivers.  Afler  these  appeared  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  dbcovered  countries,  together  with  their  curious  productions. 
Columbus  himself  closed  the  procession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
spectators,  who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whose 
superior  sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted  their  countiymen,  by  a  route 
concealed  from  past  agres,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  received  nim  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  seated  upon  a 
throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached,  they  stood  up, 
and  raising  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kiss  their  hands,  commanded  nim  to  take 
his  seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and  composure  no  less 
suitable  to  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  nation  than  to  the  dignity  of  the 
audience  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simplicity  which 
^  characterizes  men  of  superior  minds,  who,  satisfied  with  having  performed 

^  great  actions,  court  not  vain  applause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their 
exploits.  When  he  had  finished  nis  narration,  the  king  and  queen,  kneeling 
down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  me  discoveiy  of  thoss 
new  regions,  from  which  they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upoi» 

*  Lifeor Columbus, e. 40, 4L    Henera,  dec.  1. lib. fl.  c  3 
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neither  the  lei^^  nor  danger  of  the  navkatioD  intiinldated  them.  Cautious 
ft!  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to  ever^  tning  new  or  adventurous,  he  seems 
to  have  catched  the  same  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  influence, 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on  with  rapidity  unusual 
IP  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the 
present  a^e.-  The  fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which  were 
of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  many  of  nobk  families,  who  had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The 
greater  part  of  tiiese,  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
nished with  eveiy  thing  requisite  for  conouest  or  settlement,  with  all  kinds 
of  European  domestic  animak,  with  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most 
likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils  and  instruments 
of  eveiy  sort,  and  with  such  artificeis  as  m%ht  be^most  useful  in  an  infant 
colony.* 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  rest  their  tide  to  the  possessioD  of  the  newly  discovered 
countries  upon  its  o{>erations  alone.    The  example  of  the  Portuguese,  as 
well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary  to  obtain  uom  the 
Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  territories  which  th^  wished  to  occupy. 
The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  ridit  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    Alexander 
VI.,  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the 
Papal  throne  at  that  time.    As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand's  subject,  and  very 
sobcitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate' the  execution 
of  his  ambitious  schemes  in  favour  of  his  own  family,  he  was  extremely 
willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarchs.    By  an  act  of  Uberality  which 
cost  him  nothing,  and  that  served  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  and  pretensions 
of  the  Papal  See,  he  granted  in  full  right  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  discovered,  or  should  discover ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he  derived  from  Jesus  Christ,  he  con- 
ferred on  the  crown  of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  which  he 
himself  was  so  far  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of  tbeo*  existence.    As  it  was  necessaiy 
to  prevent  this  grant  trom  interfering  tv ith  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to 
pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  w^tward  of  the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a 
limit  between  them ;  and,  in  die  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all  to 
the  east  of  this  imaginary  Voe  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  all  to  the  west  oi 
it  upon  the  Spaniards.!    ^sA  for  propagz^ting  the  Christian  faith  was  the 
consideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  soliciting  this  bull,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  as  hi?  chiet  motive  for  issuing  it.    In  order  to  manifest  some 
concern  for  this  laudable  object,  several  friars,  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Boyl,  a  Catalcolan  monk  of  great  reputation,  as  apostolical  vicar,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  Columbus,  and  to    devote  themselves  to   the 
instruction  o(  the  natives.    The  Indians,  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along 
with  him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  knowledge,  were 
baptized  with  much  solemnity,  the  king  himself,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the 
chief  persons  of  his  court,  standing  as  their  godfathers.    Those  first  fruits 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by  such  an  increase  as  pious  men 
wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acq[uired  a  tide,  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  discoveries  and  to  establish  theii 
dominion  over  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  impatient  to  revisit 
the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  pursue  that  career  of  gloiy  upon  whid 

*  Herrera,  dec  L  lib.  U.  e.  S.    Life  of  Colombw,  c  45.  f  Henwa,  dec  1.  Ilk  U.  c^  4 
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he  had  entered.    He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifUi  of 
September,  and  touching  again  at  the  island  of  Gomera,  he  steered,  further 
towards  the  south  than  in  nis  former  voyage.    By  holdii^  this  course,  htt 
enjoyed  more  steadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within 
the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a  large  cluster  of  islands,  situated 
considerably  to  the  east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discovered.    On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  after  his  departure  from  Gomera  [Nov.  21,  he  made  land.* 
It  was  one  of  the  Carribbee  or  Leeward  Islands,  to  which  ne  gave  the  vsuxm 
of  Deseada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  discover  some  part 
of  the  New  World.    After  this  ne  visited  successively  Dominica,  Maii- 
^alante,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  San  .Tuan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other 
islands,  scattered  m  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-west.    AU 
these  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom  Guacan- 
ahari  had  painted  in  such  frightful  colours.    His  descriptions  appeared  Dot 
to  have  been  exaggerated.    The  Spaniards  never  attem{)ted  to  land  without 
meeting  with  such  a  reception  as  discovered  the  martial  and  daring  spirit 
of  the  natives  ;  and  in  their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  hoirid 
feasts  which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 
But  as  Columbus  was  ea^er  to  know  the  state  of  the  colony  which  be 
had  planted,  and  to  supply  it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it 
to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and  proceeded 
directly  to  Hispaniola  [Nov.  22].t     When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the 
station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  ot 
Arada,  he  was  astonished  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  evei^ 
moment  to  see  them  running  with  transports  of  joy  to  welcome  theur 
countiymen.    Full  of  solicitude  about  their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his 
mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.    All  the  natives 
from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.    But  the  fort 
which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolished,  and  the  tattered  ^anncnts,  the 
broken  arms-  and  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  douDt  concerning^ 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrison.J    While  the  Spaniards  were  shedding* 
tears  over  those  sad  memorials  of  their  fellow-citizens,  a  brother  of  the 
cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.    From  him  Columbus  received  a  particular 
detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his  departure  from  the  island.    The 
familiar  intercouree  of  the  Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to 
diminish  the  superstitious  veneration  with  which  their  first  appearance  nad 
inspired  that  simple  people.    By  their  own  mdiscretion  and  ill  conduct,  the 
Spaniards  speedily  effaced  those  favourable  impressions,  and  soon  convinced 
the  natives,  that  they  had  all  the  wants,  and  weaknesses,  and  passions  of 
men.    As  soon  as  the  powerful  restraint  which  the  presence  ana  authority 
of  Columbus  imposed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard  for 
the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.    Regardless  of  the 
prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  inde- 
pendent, and  gratified  his  desires  without  control.    1  he  gold,  the  women, 
the  provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  those  licentious  oppressors 
They  roamed  in  small  parties  over  the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and 
insolence  to  eveiy  comer  of  it.    Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people  wexe,  those 
unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhausted  their  patience,  and  roused  their 
courage.    The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chieflr 
infested  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised  and  cut  clF 
several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  as  perfect  security  as  if  their 
conduct  had  been  altogether  inoffensive.    He  then  assembled  his  subjectsu 
and  surrounding  the  iort,  set  it  on  fire.    Some  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed 
m  defending  it ;  the  rest  perished  in  attempting  to  make  their  escape  by 
crossing  an  ann  of  the  sea.    Guacanahari,  whom  all  their  exactions  baa 

*  Oviedo  ap.  Bamua.  UL  85.  t  P*  Martyr,  dec.  p.  15. 18.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  U.  c  7 
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not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  amis  in  tiicir  behalf,  and,  in  endea* 
vourii^  to  protect  them»  had  received  a  wound,  by  which  he  was  still 
confined.* 

Thou&^h  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  suspicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  respect  to  the  fideUi^  of  Guacanahari,  Columbus 
perceived  so  clearly  that  thb  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for  inquiring  into  his 
conduct  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of 
his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that  Prince,  and  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attacking  his  subjects  He  represented 
to  them  ihe  necessity  of  securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  which  they  intended,  and  the 
danger  of  drivii^  the  natives  to  unite  in  some  desperate  attempt  against 
them,  by  such  an  ill-timed  and  unavailing  exercise  of  rigour,  instead  of 
wasting  hb  time  in  punishing;  past  wrongs,  he  took  precautions  for  preventing 
any  future  injuiy.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more 
healthy  and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay,  and  obligir^  every  person  to 
pat  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  safety  upended,  the  houses 
and  ramparts  were  soon  so  far  advanced,  by  their  united  labour,  as  to  afford 
them  shelter  and  security.  This  risii^  city,  the  first  that  the  Europeans 
founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness 
the  Q^een  of  Castile.f 

In  carryipg  on  this  necessary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  sustain  all 
the  hardships,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant  colonies 
are  exposea  when  they  settle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he  had  to 
contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable,  the  laziness,  the  impatience,  and 
mutinous  disposition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot 
cHmate,  the  natural  inactivity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  increase.  Many 
of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccustomed  to  the  fatigue  of  bodily  labour, 
and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise  with  the  sanguine  hopes  excited  by 
the  splendid  and  exaggerated  description  of  their  countrymen  who  returned 
from  the  first  voyage,  or  by  the  mistaken  (pinion  of  Columbus,  that  the 
country  which  he  had  discovered  was  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo, 
or  the  Ophir^  from  which  Solomon  imported  those  precious  commodities 
which  suddenly  diffiised  such  extraoidinaiy  riches  through  his  kingdom. 
But  when,  instead  of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected  to  reap 
without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that  their  prospect  of  wealth  was 
remote  as  well  as  uncertain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the 
slow  and  perse^-ering  efforts  of  industiy,  the  disappointment  of  those 
chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of  mind  as  bordered  on  despair, 
and  led  to  general  discontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  exhibiting  the 
specimens  of  gold  daily  brou^t  in  from  different  parts  of  the  island. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  inconsiderable. 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  and  a  conspiracjr  was  formed,  which  might 
have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  discovered  it ; 
and,  seizing  the  ringleaders,  punished  some  of  them,  sent  others  prisoners 
into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched  twelve  of  the  ships  which  had  served 
as  transports,  with  an  earnest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a  laige 
supply  of  pTOvisions.§ 

1494.]  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness  which,  by  allowing 
his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their  disappointment,  nourisheci  the  spint 
of  discontent,  Cokunbus  planned  several  expeditions  into  the  interior  part  of.. 

*  p.  Martyr,  dtec  f .  S3,  &c  Herrera.  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c  7. 9.  Life  of  Colambos,  o.  40, 50.  f  LUb 
of  Columbufl,  c.  5L  Henenu  dec.  1.  Ub.  ii.  c.  10.  t  P.  Marm,  dec  p.  39.  4  HtRera.  dt^ 
UfflwILc  10,11. 
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the  countiy.  He  sent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda»  a  vig^'Iant  and  enterprising  officer,  to  visit  the  district  oTCibao,  which 
was  said  to  jrield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  and  followed  him  in  persoo 
with  the  mam  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedition  he  displayed  ail  tbe 
pom^  of  miJitaiT  magnificence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the 
ima^nation  of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial 
music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  sometimes  in  the  froiil 
and  80  netimes  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  first  horses  which  api>eared 
in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror  no  less  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who,  having  no  tame  animals  themselves,  were  unacauainted 
with  that  vast  accession  of  power  which  man  hath  acquired  by  suojecting 
them  to  his  dominion.  They  suppNOsed  them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They 
imagined  that  the  horse  and,  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  with  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength  they  considered 
as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natives 
with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  I0V15 
and  confidence.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
justice  in  all  his  transactions  with  tnem,and  treated  tl)cm,on  eveiy  occasion, 
not  only  with  humanity,  but  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao 
answered  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous 
and  uncultivated,  but  in  every  river  ana  brook  gold  was  gathered  either  in 
dust  or  in  grains,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and 
laborious  for  their  talents  and  industry,  and  they  had  no  such  high  value  for 
gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon  the  stretch  in  order  to 
obtain  it.*  The  small  quantity  of  that  precious  metal  which  they  possessed, 
was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  or  washed  from  the  mountains 
by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within  the  tropics.  But  from  those  indications, 
the  Spaniaras  could  no  lor^er  doubt  that  the  countiy  contained  rich  treasures 
in  its  Dowels,  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to  be  masters.!  In  order  to  secure 
the  command  of  this  valuable  province,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fort,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  some  of 
his  incredulous  followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced 
gold,  until  they  saw  it  w^ith  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their 
nands.J 

The  account  of  those  promising  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country  of 
Cibao  came  very  seasonably  to  comtort  the"  desponding  colony,  which  was 
affected  with  distresses  of  various  kinds.  The  stock  of  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly  consumed  ;  what  remained  was 
so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  as  to  be  almost 
unfit  for  use  ;  the  natives  cultivated  so  small  a  portion  of  ground,  and  with 
so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence ;  the  Spaniards  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  clear 
the  soil,  so  as  to  reap  any  considerable  fruits  of  their  own  industiy.  On  aQ 
these  accounts,  they  became  afraid  of  perishing  vy^ith  hunger,  and  were 
reduced  already  to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  diseases 
predominant  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  which  rage  chiefly  in  those  uncultivated 
countries  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  and  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  spread 
among  them.  Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those 
maladies,  they  exclaimed  against  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the 
former  voyaee,  who,  by  their  splendid  but  deceitful  descriptions  of  Hispa* 
niola,  haa  allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land, 
where  they  must  either  be  cut  ofi*  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  distempers. 

*  Oviedo,  Ub.  11.  p.  90.  A.        f  P*  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32.        t  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  U.  c  la 
of  Colambat,  c.  SSU 
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Sereral  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note,  instead  of  checkiDg»  joined  in 
ihoee  seditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  ot 
die  most  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  re^quired  aU  the  authority  and  address 
of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and  tranquiUity  in  the  colony. 
Threats  and  promises  were  alternately  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but 
nothing  contributed  more  to  soothe  the  malecontents  than  the  prospect  of 
finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store  of  treasure  as  would  be  a 
lecompense  for  ail  their  sufferings,  and  efiEaice  the  memoiy  of  former 
disappointments. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  so  far 
lestored  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  island,  Columbus  resolved  to 
pursue  his  discoveries,  that  he  m%ht  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  those  new 
countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  connected  with 
any  region  of  the  earth  alreaoy  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  con- 
aidereci  as  a  separate  portion  ofthe  p^lobe  hitherto  unvisited.  He  appointed 
his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  govern 
the  island  in  his  absence ;  and  ^ve  the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
Don  Pedro  Maigarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the  diiOferent  parts  of  the 
island,  and  endeavour  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the 
inhabitants.  Having  left  them  veiy  particular  instructions  with  respect  to 
their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  of  April,  with  one  ship  and 
two  small  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  vova^  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almost  all  the  numerous  haroships  to  which 
persons  of  his  profession  are  exposed,  without  making  any  discovery  ot 
importance,  except  the  island  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba  fldLhe  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an  incredible 
number  of  small  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Garden. 
In  this  unknown  course,  among  rocks  and  shelves,  he  was  retarded  by  con- 
trary winds,  assaulted  with  furious  storms,  and  alarmed  with  the  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almost  incessant  between  the  tropics.  At 
length  his  provisionSfell  short ;  hb  crew,  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  well  as 
hu%er,  murmured  and  threatened,  and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most 
desperate  extremities  against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  such  various  forms, 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  continual  watch,  to  observe  eveir  occurrence  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  issue  eveiy  order,  and  to  superintend  the  execution  of  it. 
On  no  occasion  was  the  extent  of  his  skill  ana  experience  as  a  navigator  so 
much  tried.  To  these  the  squadron  owed  its  sa/ety.  But  this  unremitted 
^tigue  of  body,  and  intense  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  consti- 
tution, though  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  brought  on  a  feverish  disorder, 
which  termmated  m  a  letnaigy,  that  deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory, 
and  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  his  life.* 

But,  on  his  return  to  Hispaniola  [Sept.  27],  the  sudden  emotion  of  joy 
which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  orother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella, 
occasioned  such  a  flow  of  spirits  as  contributed  e^^atl]^  to  his  recoveiy. 
It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  two  brothers,  wnom  similarity  of  talents 
united  in  close  friendship,  had  separated  from  each  other,  and  during  that 
long  period  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  them.  Bartholomew, 
after  nnishii^  his  negotiation  in  the  court  of  England,  had  set  out  for  Spain 
by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he  received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  which  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  voyage,  and  that  he  was 
then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  second  expedition.  Though  this  naturally 
induced  him  to  pursue  his  journey  with  the  utmost  despatch,  the  admiral 
had  sailed  for  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa 
veceived  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of  a  person  whose 
merit  and  services  rendered  him  so  conspicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what 
oonsolatk)n  his  presence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  persuaded  him  to 

*  lAte  of  Colambiu,  c  54,  &c    Hexrera,  de«.  I.  fib.  U.  e.  13,  U    P.  Martyr,  dec  L  p.  34|  he 
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take  the  command  of  three  ships,  -which  they  had  appoioted  to  cmy 
provisions  to  the  colony  at  Isabella.* 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  juncture  ivhen  Columbus  stood  moie 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  assisting  him  with  hb  counsels,  or  of  dividing^ 
with  him  the  cares  and  burdens  of  government.  For  although  the  provisiooB 
now  brought  from  Europe  afforded  a  tempcx-ary  relief  to  the  Spamards  fiom 
the  calamities  of  famine,  the  supply  was  not  m  scrch  quantity  as  to  suppoTt 
them  long,  and  the  island  did  not  nitherto  yield  what  was  sumcient  for  tneir 
sustenance.  They  were  threatened  with  another  danger,  still  more  formida* 
ble  than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more  immediate 
attention.  No  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the  island  on  his  voyage  ot 
discoveiy,  than  the  soldiers  under  Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  Gre^ 
from  discipline  and  subordination,  scorned  all  restraint.  Instead  of  con- 
forming to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus,  they  dispersed  in  straggling 
parties  over  the  island,  lived  at  discretion  upon  the  natives,  wasted  then* 
provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated  that  inoffensive  race  with  all  th 
insolence  of  military  oppression.! 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their  sufierir^s  might  come 
to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  submitted  in 
silence,  and  dissembled  their  sorrow ;  but  they  now  perceived  that  the  yoke 
would  be  as  permanent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spaniards  had  built  a 
town,  and  surrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had  erected  forts  in  diff*ereiit 
places.  They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields.  It  was  apparent 
that  they  came  not  to  visit  the  countiy,  but  to  settle  in  it.  Though  tbe 
number  of  those  strangers  was  inconsiderable,  the  state  of  cultivation  amonr 
these  rude  people  was  so  imperfect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to  dieir 
own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  afford  subsistence 
to  their  new  guests.  Their  own  mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactire^ 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their  bodies 
naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  ot 
industry,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  small. 
A  handful  of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  fiade  of  the  cassada- 
root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men  whose  strength  and  spirits  were  not 
exhausted  by  any  vigorous  efforts  either  of  body  oi  mind.  The  Spaniardst 
though  the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them 
excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  consumed  as  much  as  several  Indiana. 
This  keenness  of  appetite  surprised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insatiable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  countiy 
because  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immo- 
derate desire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourishment.^ 
Self-preservation  prompted  them  to  wish  for  the  departure  of  guests  who 
wasted  so  fast  their  slender  stock  of  provisions.  The  injuries  which  they 
suffered  added  to  their  impatience  for  thb  event.  They  nad  long  expected 
that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They  now  perceived 
that,  in  order  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  tnreatened,  either 
by  the  slow  consumption  of  famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppressors,  it 
was  necessary  to  assume  courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders  with 
united  force,  and  drive  them  from  the  settlements  of  which  they  had 
violently  taken  possesion. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally  prevailed  among  the  IndianSt 
<rhen  Columbus  returned  to  Isabella.  Inflamed,  by  the  unprovoked  out- 
rages of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their  gentle  natures^ 
formed  to  surfer  and  submit,  seemed  hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only 
for  a  signal  fix)m  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony.  Some  of  the 
caziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off^  several  stragglers.  The  dread 
»f  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  and  re-established  thm 

•  Hccrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  U.  c  15.         t  F-  Martyr,  dec.  p.  47.         t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  U.  &  17. 
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authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  commit  tii^ 
themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  was  now  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  arms,  the  employing  of  which  against  the  Indians  Columbus  had  hitherto 
avoided  with  the  greatest  solicituae.  Uneaual  as  the  conflict  may  seem, 
between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  armed  with  clubs,  sticks 
hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden  swords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints, 
and  troops  accustomed  to  the  discipline,  and  provided  with  the  instruments 
of  destruction  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the 
Sjpaniarch  was  far  from  being  exempt  fh>m  dai^er.  The  vast  supc5riority 
of  the  natives  in  num)?er  compensated  many  defects.  A  handful  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverse  event,  or  even  any 
unforeseen  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  mi^ht  prove  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards  Conscious  that  success  depended  on  the  vigour  and  rapidity  of 
his  operations,  Columbus  instantly  assembled  his  forces.  They  were 
reduced  to  a  veir  small  number.  Diseases,  ei^endered  by  the  warmth 
and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occasioned  by  their  own  licentiousness,  had 
raget^  among  them  with  much  violence ;  experience  had  not  yet  taught  them 
the  art  either  of  cvaine  these,  or  the  precautions  requisite  for  yarding  against 
the*D ,  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventurers  were  dead,  and  many  ot 
tho«  who  survived  were  incapable  of  service.*  The  body  which  took 
the  held  fMarch  24,  1496  j  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty 
horse,  ana  twenty  laige  dogs ;  and  how  strange  soever  it  may  seem  to 
mention  the  last  as  composing  part  of  a  militaiy  force,  they  were  not  perhaps 
the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  against 
naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  caziques  of  the  island,  (jruacanahari 
excepted,  who  retained  an  mvjolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in 
arms  to  oppose  Columbus,  with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Instead  of  attempting  to 
<uaw  the  Spaniards  mto  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they 
were  so  imprudent  as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  most  open 
plain  in  the  countiy.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  position.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night,  when 
undisciplined  tmops  are  least  capable  of  acting  with  union  and  concert,  and 
obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victonr.  The  consternation  with  which  the 
Indians  were  filled  by  the  noise  ana  havoc  made  by  the  fire  arms,  by  the 
impetuous  force  of  the  cavaliy,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  was  so 
great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled  without  attempting 
resistance.  Many  were  slain  :  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to 
servitude  f^O]  ;  and  so  thorougnly  were  the  rest  intimidated,  that  from  that 
moment  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  relinquishing  all  thoughts 
of  contenduig  with  aggressors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employee!  several  months  in  marching  through  the  island,  and 
in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spanish  government,  witnout  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  He  imposed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Each  person  who  lived  in  those  districts  where  gold  was  found, 
was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bell ; 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular  taxation  of  tne  Indians,  and  served 
as  a  precedent  for  exactions  stiU  more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was 
extremely  contraiT  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto  inculcated 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  canying 
on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power, 
and  discredit  his  operations,  which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own 
system  of  administration.  Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as 
well  as  of  the  countries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to  Spain. 
Maigarita  and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court,  and  in  order  to  justify  tiieir 
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own  conduct,  or  to  gpratify  their  resentment,  watched  with  malevoleiit 
attention  for  every  opportunity  of  spreading  insinuations  to  his  detriment. 
Many  of  the  courtier?  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
envious  eyes.  Fonseca,  arclideacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  an  unfavourable  opinioo 
of  Columbus,  for  some  reason  which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not 
mentioned,  that  he  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective  against  him. 
It  was  not  easy  for  an  unfriended  stranger,  unpractised  in  courtly  arts,  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  so  many  enemies.  Columbus  saw  toat  there 
was  but  one  method  of  isupporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  all  his 
adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only 
justify  what  he  had  reported  witli  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  countiy,  but 
encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  prosecuting  his  plant. 
The  necessity  of  obtaining  it  forced  him  not  only  to  impose  this  heavy  tax 
upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact  pnyment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildneai 
and  humanity  with  which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people.* 

The  ial)Our,  attention,  and  foresight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  carelen 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  such  a  regular  ^and 
pereevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt  it  such  a  grievous  restraint  upon 
their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  their  impatience  and 
despair.  They  formed  a  scheme  of  starving  those  o|)pressors  whom  they 
durst  not  attempt  to  expel  j  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  Spaniards,  they  concluded 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practicable.  With  this  view  they  suspended 
all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they  sowed  no  maize,  they  pulledf  up  the 
roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted,  and,  retiring  to  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains,  lefl  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their 
enemies.  This  desperate  resolution  produced  in  some  degree  the  effects 
which  they  expected.  The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want  s 
but  they  received  sucb  seasonable  supplies  of  j^rovisions  from  Europe,  and 
found  so  many  resources  in  tlieir  own  ingenuity  and  industir^  that  they 
suffered  no  great  loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  victim*  of 
their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  shut  up  in  the 
mountaiix)us  or  wooded  part  of  the  countiy,  without  any  food  but  the  sjpjOi^ 
tancous  pnxluctions  of  tne  earth,  soon  felt  the  utnK)st  distresses  of  famine. 
This  brought  on  contagious  diseases ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished,  after 
experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms.t 

But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the  foundations  of  the  Spanish 
grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity 
to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards  which,  by  his  services  and 
Sufferings,  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy.  The  hardships  unavoidable  in  a  new 
settlement,  the  calamities  occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasten 
attending  a  vo^rage  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  represented  as  the  effects  ot 
his  restless  and  inconsiderate  ambition.  His  pniaent  attention  to  preserve 
discipline  and  subordination  was  denominated  excess  of  rigour;  the 
punishments  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disorderly  were 
imputed  to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gained  such  credit  in  a  jealous 
court,  that  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to 
mspect  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendation  of  bis 
enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber,  was  the  person  to  whom 
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ihis  important  trust  was  tommitted.  But  in  this  choice  they  seem  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to  their 
Interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  Puffed  up  with  such  sudden 
eleration,  Aguado  displayed,  in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous 
self-importance,  and  acted  with  all  the  dis^ustin^  insolence  which  are  natural 
to  little  minds,  when  raised  to  unexpected  di^ty,or  employed  in  functions 
to  which  they  are  not  equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  evenr  accusa- 
tion against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malecontent  Spaniards, 
but  even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imagmary,  he 
fomented  the  spirit  of  dissension  in  the  island,  without  establishing  any 
reeulations  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redress  the  many  wrongs, 
with  tne  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load  the  admiral's  administration. 
As  Columbus  felt  sensibly  how  humiliating  his  situation  must  be,  if  he 
should  remain  in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspector  observed  his 
motions  and  controlled  his  junsdiction,  he  took  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  his  adversaries,  before 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from  whose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an 
egual  and  a  favourable  decision  [1496].  He  committed  the  administration 
of  affairs^  during  his  absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his  brother,  with  the 
title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant-Governor.  By  a  choice  less  fortunate, 
and  which  proved  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  appointed 
Francis  Roldan  chief  justice,  with  veiy  extensive  powers.* 

In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  course  different  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from 
Hispaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude ;  as  experience 
had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  stretchinsr 
to  the  nortli,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  winds.  By  this  iU 
advised  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  between  the  New  and 
Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  admiral  as  a  defect  in  naval  skill, 
he  was  exposed  to  infinite  fatigue  and  darker,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
die  trade  winds,  which  blow  without  variation  from  the  east  between  the 
tropics.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  such  a 
navigation,  he  persisted  in  his  course  with  his  usual  patience  and  firmness, 
but  made  so  little  vrij  that  he  was  three  months  without  seeing  land.  At 
length  his  provisions  oegan  to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty 
allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread  a  day  for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared 
DO  better  than  the  meanest  sailor,  but,  even  in  this  extreme  distress,  he  * 
retained  the  humanity  which  distinguishes  his  character,  and  refused  to 
comply  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  proposed 
to  feea  upon  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
resisted  to  throw  them  overboard,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of 
their  small  stock.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings,  reduced 
by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition  with  themselves,  and  entitled 
to  share  an  equal  fate.  His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those 
wild  ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur;  as  he  came 
soon  within  s^t  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings 
ended.! 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modest  but  determined  confidence 
of  a  man  conscious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great 
services.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility  in  lendipg 
too  favourable  an  ear  to  firivolous  or  unfounded  accusations,  received  him 
with  such  distinguished  marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with 
shame.  Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at  that 
j  UDcture     The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  comuKxlities  of  yalaa 
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which  Columbus  produced,  seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  maleconteiits 
had  propagated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  By  reducing 
the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  imposir^  a  reeular  tax  upon  them,  he  had 
secured  to  Spain  a  lar^e  accession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  revenue  that  promised  to  be  considerable.  By  the  mines  which  he  had 
found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  copious  was  opened* 
Great  and  unexpected  as  those  advantages  were,  Columbus  represented 
tiiem  only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  earnest  of  more 
important  discoveries,  which  he  still  meditated,  and  to  which  those  he  had 
already  made  would  conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty.* 

The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances  made  such  an 
impression,  not  only  upon  Isabella,  who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  beings 
tiie  patroness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon  Ferdinand,  who 
having  originally  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  his  schemes,  was  still  apt 
to  doubt  of  their  success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  of 
Hispaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  tiermanent  establish- 
ment, and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such  a  fleet,  that  lie  might  proceed  to 
search  for  those  new  countries  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  accomplbhing  both  these  designs  were 
concerted  with  Columbus.  Discovery  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  though,  in  the  second,  settlement  had  been 
proposed,  the  precautions  taken  for  mat  purpose  had  either  been  insuffi- 
cient, or  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  unforeseen  calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a  plan  was 
to  be  formed  of  a  regular  colony,  mat  might  serve  as  a  model  in  all  future 
establishments.  £veiy  particular  was  considered  with  attentbn,  and  the 
whole  arranged  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy.  The  precise  number  of 
adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to  embark  was  nxed.  They  were 
to  be  of  different  ranks  and  professions,  and  the  proportion  of  each  was 
established  according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A 
suitable  number  of  women  were  to  be  chosen  to  accompany  these  new 
settlers.  As  it  was  the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
scarcity  of  tbod  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  distress,  a  considerable 
body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then 
no  conception  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  the  New 
World  which  have  since  yielded  such  laige  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe, 
but  had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  saneuine  hopes  with 
respect  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discovered,  a 
'  band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  these  emigrants  were  to 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  public  expense.t 

Thus  far  the  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  But  as  it  was  foreseen  that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle 
in  a  country  whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of  their 
countiymen,  Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to  Hispaniola  such  malefactors 
as  had  been  convicted  of  crimes  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less 
atrocious  nature :  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  proportion  of  the  offenders 
usually  sent  to  tne  galleys,  should  be  condemned  to  labour  in  the  mines 
which  were  to  be  opened.  This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was 
as  inconsiderately  adopted.  The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order 
to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to 
tiy  criminals  were  instructed  to  recruit  it  oy  theu*  future  sentences.  It  was 
not.  however,  with  such  materials  that  the  ioundations  of  a  society,  destined 
to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid.  ^  Industiy,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual 
confidence,  are  indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  where  purity 
of  morals  must  contnbute  more  towards  establishing  order  than  the  operation 
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or  autbontj  of  laws.  But  when  such  a  mixture  o£  what  is  corrupt  is 
admitted  into  the  orig^inal  constitution  of  the  political  body,  the  vices  of 
those  unsound  and  incurable  members  will  probably  infect  the  whole,  and 
must  certainly  be  productive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the 
Spaniards  fatally  experienced;  and  the  other  European  nations  having 
successively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  in  this  particular,  pernicious 
consequences  have  followed  in  their  settlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to 
no  other  cause.* 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  despatch,  the  royal 
approbation  of  every  measure  and  regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours 
to  carry  them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  must  have  tired  out 
the  patience  of  any  man  less  accustomed  to  encounter  and  to  surmount 
difficulties.  Those  delays  were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality 
and  spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  business, 
and  partly  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury,  which  was  drained  by  the 
expense  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only  son 
with  jVIaigaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Joonna,  their  second  daughter,  with 
Philip  Archduke  of  Austria  ;t  but  must  be  cb*pfly  imputed  to  the  malicious 
arts  of  Columbus's  enemies.  Astonished  at  tnt:  reception  which  he  met 
with  upon  his  return,  and  -overawed  by  his  preseuce,  they  eave  way,  for 
some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour 'too  strong  for  them  to  oppose.  Their  enmity, 
however,  was  too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed  their 
operations ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonseca.  the  minister  for  Indian  affairs, 
who  was  now  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many 
obstacles  to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapsed|  belore  he  could  procure  two  ships  to  cany  over  a  part  oi  the 
supplies  destmed  for  the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before 
the  small  squadron  was  equipped,  of  which  he  nimself  was  to  take  the 
command.§ 

1498.]  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and 
but  indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  danecrous  navigation.  The  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  was  in  a  course  different  from  any  he  had  under 
taken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed,  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  findii^  out  these,  to  stand  directly  south  from  the 
Canaiy  or  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  then  to  stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a  coutse, 
which  blows  invariably  between  the  tropics.  With  this  idea  he  set  sail 
[May  30],  and  touched  first  at  the  Canary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands  [July  4],  From  the  former  he  despatched  three  of  his  snips  with  a 
supijly  of  provisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola ;  with  the  other  three,  he 
continued  his  voyage  towards  tne  south.  No  remarkable  occurrence 
happened  until  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line  [July  19], 
There  they,  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  became  so 
excessive  tnat  many  of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquors  in  others  soured, 
and  their  provisions  corrupted. ||  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured 
so  far  to  the  south,  were  afraid  that  the  ships  would  take  fire,  and  began  to 
apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning  the 
destructive  qualities  of  that  torrid  reeion  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  some  measure,  from  their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
The  admiral,  who  with  his  usual  vigilance  had  in  person  directed  every 
operation  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so  much  exhausted  lor 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  Ub.  111.  c.  3.    Toaion  Edit.  Gener.  de  rAmeriqne.  I.  p.  51.  t  P*  Martjr, 
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fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout^^ 
accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  these  circumstances  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his  course  to  the  north- 
west, in  order  to  reach  some  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refitt 
and  be  supplied  with  provisions. 

On  the  nrst  of  August,  the  man  stationed  in  the  round  top  surprised  them 
with  the  jqyftil  cry  of  Land!  They  stood  toward  it,  and  discovered  a 
considerable  island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name  it  still 
ivitains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 
This,  though  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  in  the  New 
World,  far  surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere.  It  rolls  towards 
the  ocean  such  a  vast  l>ody  of  water,  and  rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous 
ibrce,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  uncommon 
height,  their  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  a^tation  of  the  waves  no  less 
surprisii^  than  formidable.  In  this  conflict,  me  irresistible  torrent  of  the 
river  so  &r  prevails,  that  it  freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.* 
Columbus,  before  he  could  conceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  those 
adverse  currents  and  tempestuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficidty  that  he  escaped  through  a  narrow  strait,  which  appeared  so 
tremendous  that  he  called  it  La  Boca  del  Drago.  As  soon  as  the  conster- 
nationwhich  this  occasioned  permitted  him  tor^ect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appearance  so  extraordinaiy,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source  of  comfort  and 
hope.  .  He  justly  concluded  that  such  a  vast  body  of  water  as  thb  river  con- 
tained, could  not  be  supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  throug^h  a  count ly 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that  he  was  now  amved  at  that 
continent  which  it  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  to  discover. 
Full  of  this  idea,  he  stood  to  the  west  alon^  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Pana  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  several  place^  and  had  some  intercourse  with  the  people,  who  resembled 
those  of  Hispaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore, 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  considerable  value,  which 
they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  Tliev  seemed  to  possess  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands^ 
The  countiy  produced  four-footed  animals  of  several  kinds,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.!  The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted 
wi^h  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that,  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  discoverer, 
he  imagined  it  to  be  the  Paradise  described  in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty 
chose  for  the  residence  of  man  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered 
him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation.^  [21]  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory 
not  only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the  existence  of  a  new  World,  but  madfe 
considerable  progress  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  first 
man  who  conaucted  the  Spaniards  to  that  vast  continent  which  has  been  the 
chief  seat  of  their  empire,  and  the  source  of  their  treasures  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  scarcity  cf  provisions, 
his  own  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  pursuing  his  discoveries  any  further,  and  made  it  necessair  to 
bear  away  for  Hispaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  discovered  the  islands  ot 
Cubagua  and  Maigarita,  which  af^rwards  became  remarkable  for  their 
pearl^sbeiy.  When  he  arrived  at  Hispaniola  [Aug.  30],  he  was  wasted 
to  an  extreme  degree,  with  fatigue  and  sickness ;  but  found  the  affau^  oi 
the  colomr  in  such  a  situation  as  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  enjoying  that 
repose  ot  which  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during  his  absence.  His 
brother,  the  adelantado,  in  consequence  of  an  advice  which  the  admiral 
gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Isabella  to  a  more 

*  GomiDa  Hist,  de  rOrenoque,  torn.  i.  p.  14.  T  Herren,  dec.  1.  lib.  Ui.  c.  9—11.    Lift  of 
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commodious  station,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  St.  Domingo,*  which  was  long  the  most  considerable  European  town  in 
the  New  Wond,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  in  the  Spamsh  dominions 
there.'  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  established  in  this  new  settlement, 
the  adelantado,  that  they  might  neither  lai^ish  in  inactivi^,  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of  the  island  which 
his  brother  had  not  yet  vbited  or  reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were 
unable  to  resbt,  they  submitted  eveiy  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  im- 
posed. But  they  soon  found  the  burden  to  be  so  intolerable  that,  overawed 
as  they  were  by  the  superior  power  of  their  oppressors,  they  took  arms 
against  them.  Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A 
conflict  with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful 
issue. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against  them  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny  of  an  aspect  far  more  alarming  oroke  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  nngleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed  in 
a  station  which  required  him  to  be  the  euardian  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  the  colony.  A  tiu-buleht  and  inconsiderate  ambition  precipitated  him 
into  this  desperate  measure,  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  arguments 
which  he  employed  to  seduce  his  countiymen  were  frivolous  and  ill 
founded.  He  accused  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arrogance  and 
severity ;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent 
domimon  in  tne  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  they  might  more  easily 
reduce  the  remainder  to  subjection;  he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of 
CastHians,  to  remain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  these  Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  impute  the  hardships 
of  which  they  feel  the  pressure  to  the  misconduct  of  their  rulers ;  as  eveiy 
nation  views  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of  fore^ners, 
Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen.  His 
character  and  rank  added  weight  to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Spaniards  made  choice  of  him  as  their  leader ;  and,  taking  arms  against 
the  adelantado  and  his  brother,  seized  the  kill's  magazine  of  provisions, 
jmd  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved 
by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers 
were  oblij^ed  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued 
not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  authority  themselves,  but  excited  the 
Indians  to  throw  off  the  yoke.t 

Such  was  the  distracted  state  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  three  ships  which  he  had 
despatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  unskilfulness  of 
the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a 
harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and  his  seditious 
followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  concealed  from  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  his  insurrection  against  the  adelantado,  and,  employing  his 
utmost  address  to  gain  their  confidence,  persuaded  them  to  set  on  shore  a 
considerable  part  of  the  new  settlers  whom  they  brought  over,  that  they 
might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.    It  required  but  few  arguments  to 

f)revaif  with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  They  were  the  refuse  of  the 
aife  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousness,  and  deeds  of  violence  were 
familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  life  nearly  resembling 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  commanders  of  the  ships 
perdefving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their  imprudence  in  disembarking  so  many 
of  their  men,  stood  away  for  St.  Domii^,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few 

*  p.  Harm,  dec  p.  50.  f  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Hb.  dL  c.  5—8.    LIA>  of  Cohunha,  t.  74—17. 
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dajs  afler  the  admiral ;  but  their  stock  of  provisioDS  was  so  wasted  during 
a  voyage  of  such  long  continuance  that  tney  broi^t  little  relief  to  tha 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  such  bold  and  desperate  associates» 
Roloan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his 
demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  resentment  at  his  ingratitude,  and 
highly  exasperated  by  the  insolence  of  his  followers,  made  no  haste  to  take 
the  £ield.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames  of  a  civil 
■yi'ar,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevaucd,  the  power  and  strength  of  both 
must  be  so  much  wasted  as  nnght  encourage  the  common  enemy  to  unite 
and  complete  their  destruction.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed,  that  the 
prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  the  rebels  to  take  arms,  bad  so  far 
mfected  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many  of  them  were  adverse, 
and  all  cold  to  the  ser>'ice.  From  such  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  be  chose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  offering  free 
pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made 
impression  upon  some  of  the  malecontents.  By  engaging  to  grant  such  as 
should  desire  it  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Spain,  he  allured  aU  those  unfor- 
tunate adventurers,  who,  Irom  sickness  and  aisappointment,  were  disgusted 
with  the  countiy.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his  former  office,. 
oe  soothed  his  pride ;  and,  hj  complying  with  most  of  hb  demands  in 
behalf  of  his  followers,  he  satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  graduaUy  and 
without  bloodshed,  but  al^er  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dissolved  this 
dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ;  and  restored 
the  appearance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity.! 

In  conseauence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineeis,  lands  were  allotted 
them  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Indians  settled  in  each  district 
were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  those  new. 
masters  [1499].  The  performance  of  this  work  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  tribute  formerly  imposed  ;  and  how  necessary  soever  such  a  regulation 
might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feeble  colony,  it  introduced  amons^  the  Spaniards 
the  RepartimiefUos,  or  distributions  ot  Indians  established  by  them  in  all 
their  settlements,  which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhappy 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppession.;^  This  was 
not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  it  prevented 
Columbus  iTom  prosecuting  his  discoveries  on  the  continent,  as  self-pre- 
servation obliged  him  to  keep  near  his  person  his  brother  the  adelantado, 
and  the  sailors  whom  he  intended  to  have  employed  in  that  service.  As 
soon  as  his  affairs  would  permit,  he  sent  some  of  nis  ships  to  Spain  with  a 
journal  of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  a  description  of  the  new  countries 
which  he  had  discovered,  a  chart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  liad  sailed, 
and  specimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  pro- 
ductions which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  At  the 
same  time  he  transmitted  an  account  of  the  insurrection  in  Hispaniola ;  he 
accused  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  such  violent 
convulsions  as  threatened  its  dissolution,  but  of  having  obstructed  every 
attempt  towards  discovery  and  improvement,  by  their  unprovoked  rebellioa 
agairtst  their  superiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations  for  the  better 
government  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  that  mutinbus  spirit* 
which,  thoi^h  suppressed  at  present  might  soon  burst  out  with  additional 
rage.  Roloan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the 
same  ships,  an  apologj  for  their  own  conduct,  together  with  their  recrimi- 
nations upon  the  adimral  and  his  brothers.    Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of 

*  Hetrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  UL  c  IS.    Life  of  Columbufl,  c.  78, 7D.  f  Herrera,  dec.  L  lib.  UL  e» 
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Spain  and  the  happiness  of  Columbus,  the  latter  gained  most  credit  in  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  effects.* 

But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  these,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of  some 
events,  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own  importance,  and 
their  connection  with  the  histoiy  of  the  New  World.  While  Columbus 
was  er^aged  in  his  successive  voyag:es  to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  discovery 
did  not  languish  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigouiv 
and  became  enterprising.  Self-condemnation  and  neglect  were  not  the  only 
sentiments  to  which  the  success  of  Columbus,  and  reflection  upon  their  own 
imprudence  in  rejecting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Portuguese. 
They  excited  a  general  emulation  to  surpass  his  performances,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  some  reparation  to  their  countiy  for  their  own  error.  With 
this  view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprising  genius  of  his  predecessors, 
persbted  in  their  grand  scheme  of  onpening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  nope,  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  equipped 
a  souaaron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to  V  asco 
de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The''  squadron,  like  all  those  ntted  out  for  discovery 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  consisting  only  of  three 
vessels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  service.  As  the 
Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the  course  of  tlie  trade- 
winds  and  periodical  monsoons,  which  render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean  as  well  as  in  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some 
seasons  easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous  but  almost  impracticable,  the 
time  chosen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  most  improper  during  the  whole 
year.  He  set  sail  from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,  [1497],  and,  standing 
towards  the  south,  had  to  stru^le  for  four  months  with  contrary  wimfi 
before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  their  violence  began 
to  abate  [Nov.  20] ;  and  during  an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled 
that  formidable  promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of 
navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  north-east,  along  the  African 
coast.  He  touched  at  several  ports ;  and  afler  various  adventures,  which 
the  Portuguese  historians  relate  with  high  but  just  encomiums  upon  his 
conduct  and  intrepidity,  he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda. 
Throughout  all  the  vast  countries  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  tne  river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portuguese  had 
found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  strangers  to  letters,  to  arts,  and 
commerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  less  in  their 
features  and  complexion  than  in  their  manners  and  institutions.  As  they 
advanced  from  this,  they  observed,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  that  the 
human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved ;  the  Asiatic  features  began 
to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization  appeared,  letters  were  known,  the 
Mahometan  religion  was  established,  ancl  a  commerce  far  from  being  incon- 
siderable was  carried  on.  At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in 
the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  success,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  IV^ometan  pilot,  arrived 
at  Calecut,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth, 
the  populousness,  the  cultivation,  the  industry,  and  arts  of  this  highly 
civilized  country,  far  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  formed,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  the  Europeans  had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But 
as  ne  possessed  neither  sufficient  force  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  proper 
commodities  with  which  he  could  cany  on  commerce  of  any  consequence, 
he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  his  success  in  performing 
a  voyage,  the  longest,  as  well  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made 
nnce  the  first  invention  of  navigation.    He  landed  at  Lisbon  on  ^  four- 

*  Herren,  dee.  1.  lib.  UL  c  14.    Beszon.  HliU  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  L  c  8. 
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teenth  of  September,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninetv-niney  two  jaan 
two  months  and  ^ve  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port.^ 

Thus,  durii^  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  mankind  made  mater 
process  in  expbring  the  state  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all  the  ages 
which  had  elapsed  previous  to  that  period.  The  spirit  of  discoveiy,  feeble 
at  first  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  veiy  narrow  sphere,  and  made  its 
efibrts  with  hesitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  success,  it  became 
adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the  course  of  its  pro* 
gression,  it  continued  to  acquire  vi^ur,  and  advanced  at  length  witn  a 
rapidity  and  force  which  burst  throu^  all  the  limits  within  which  ignorance 
and  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of  the  human  race.  Almost 
fifty  years  were  empWed  by  the  Porluffuese  in  creeping  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cap^de  Verd,  the  latter  w  which  lies  only 
twelve  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  former.  In  less  than  thirty  years  they 
ventured  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  into  another  hemisphere,  and  penetrated 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  forty-nine  defipees 
from  Cape  de  Verd.  During  the  last  seven  years  of  the  centuiy,  a  New 
World  was  discovered  in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  East» 
unknown  seas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  lon^ 
desired,  but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
(^ulent  regions  of  India.  In  comparison  with  events  so  wonderful  and 
unexpectea,  all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  splendid  faded  away 
and  disappeared.  Vast  oljects  fK)w  presented  themselves.  The  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prosi>ect,  cngaeed  with  ardour  in  puisuii 
of  them,  and  exerted  its  active  powers  in  a  new  direction. 

This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  ^pain,  began 
soon  to  operate  extensively.  All  the  attempte  towards  discoveiy  made  m 
that  kingdom  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  oy  Columbus  alone,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sovereign.  But  now  private  adventurers,  allured  by  the 
magnificent  descriptions  he  gave  of  the  r^ions  which  he  had  visited,  as 
well  as  by  the  specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced,  offered  to  fit 
out  squadrons  at  their  own  risk,  and  to  go  in  quest  of  new  countries.  The 
Spanish  court,  whose  scanty  revenues  were  exhausted  by  the  chaige  of  its 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  alluring  piospects 
df  ftiture  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing  return  of  present  profit,  was 
extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  sul^'ects. 
It  seizea  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity, 
aiKl  efibrts  of  projectors  instrumental  in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advan- 
tage to  the  public,  though  of  doubtful  success  v»rith  respect  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this  kind  was  made  b^*-  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a 
gallant  and  active  officer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  j^cond 
voyage.  His  rank  and  character  procured  him  such  credit  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ships,  provided  he 
could  obtain  the  royal  license,  authorizing:  the  voyage.  The  powerful 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit 
so  ag^reeable  to  the  court  Without  consulting  Columbus,  or  rcgardhifr 
the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation 
in  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted 
to  set  out  for  the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the  bishc^ 
communicated  to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  last  voyage,  and  his 
charts  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no 
new  path  of  navigation,  but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria  [Mayl.  He  traded  with  the 
natives,  and,  standing  to  the  west,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and 
rapgcd  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus 
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had  touched.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus*  that  this 
countxy  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  by  way  of  Hispaniola 
to  Spam  [Octooerly  with  some  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  witn  little 
benefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expedition.* 

Ameri^  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this 
voyage.  In  what  station  he  served  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he  was  an  experienced 
sailor,  and  eminently  skiUed  in  all  the  sciences  subservient  to  navigation, 
he  seems  to  have  accjuired  such  authority  amoi^  his  companions,  that  they 
willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chief  share  m  diiecting  their  operations 
during  tne  voyage.  Soon  after  hb  return,  he  transmitted  an  account  of  his 
adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his  countiymen ;  and  labouring  with 
the  vanihr  of  a  traveller  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address 
and  conndence  to  frame  his  narrative  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had 
the  5I01T  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World. 
Amengo  s  account  was  drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  some  elegance. 
It  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage,  and  iudicious  observations 
upon  the  natural  productions,  the  inhabitants,  ana  the  customs  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  visited.  As  it  was  the  first  description  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so  well  calculated  to 
gratify  the  passion  of  mankmd  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circulated 
rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called  by  ms 
name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  as  unjust,  has 
perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univeisal  consent  of  nations,  America  is  the 
name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  bold  pretensions  of 
a  fortunate  impostor,  have  robbed  the  discoverer  of  the  New  Worid  of 'a 
distinction  which  belonged  to  him.  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind  may  regret  an  act  01  injustice,  which, 
having  received  the  sanction  of  time,  it  is  now  too  late  to  rediress.  [22] 

During  the  same  year,  another  voyage  of  discovery  was  undertaken. 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but- 
all  the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  this  new  career 
were  formed  by  his  instructions,  and  acG[uired  in  his  voyages  the  skill  and 
information  which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example  Alonso  Nigno, 
who  had  served  unoer  the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition,  fitted  out  a  single 
ship,  in  conjunction  with  Christopher  Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  suxl 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  private  emolument  than  to  any  general  or  national 
object.  Nigno  and  Guerra  made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance  ;  but 
they  brought  home  such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearls  as  inflamed  their  coun- 
trymen with  the  desire  of  engaging  in  similar  adventures.! 

Soon  after  [Jan.  13,  1500],  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's 
companions  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed  from  Palos  with  four  ships.  He  stood 
bolcfly  towards  the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  across 
the  equinoctial  line ;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coast 
beyona  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these 
navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed  that 
the  countries  which  they  had  discovered  were  part  of  the  vast  continent  of 
India.J 

During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  district  of 
America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinzon  had  stopped  short,  was  more 
fully  discovered.  The  succe^ul  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  East  Indies  having 
encouraged  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  so  powerful  as  not  only 
lo  cany  on  trade  but  to  attempt  conquest,  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was 
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certain  of  meetipi^  with  variable  breezes  or  frequent  calms,  wbicb  migfal 
retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  tfiaty 
to  hb  surprise,  be  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of  an  unknoivn  countiy,  in 
the  tenth  degpnee  beyond  the  line.  He  imagined  at  first  that  it  was  some 
island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  hitherto  unob^ned ;  but,  proceeding  along 
its  coast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country 
so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion 
was  well  founded.  The  country  witn  which  he  fell  in  belongs  to  that 
province  in  South  America  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brasil.  He  landed ; 
and  havii^  formed  a  veiy  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  climate,  he  took  possession  of  it  for  the  cro\vn  of  Portugal, 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which 
appeared  to  be  no  less  important  tlian  it  was  unexpected.*  Columbus's 
discovery  of  the  New  World  was  the  cflfort  of  an  active  genius  enlightened 
hj  science,  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  re^lar  plan  executed 
with  no  less  courage  than  perseverance.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguese,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
deskn  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  have  formed  and 
perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conducted  mankind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  mi^t  have  led  them,  a  few  years 
later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent.! 

While  the  Spaniaras  and  Portugese,  by  those  successive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  iacas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  whidi  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himself,  far  from  emoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  his 
services  should  have  oeen  recompensed,  was  struggling  with  every  distress 
in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  command,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  served,  could  involve  him.  Though 
the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the 
mutuieers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  island. 
Several  of  the  malecontents  continued  in  arms,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  alter- 
nately, in  order  to  check  their  incursions,  or  to  punish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  tliis  created,  prevented  him 
from  giving  due  attention  to  tlie  dangerous  machinations  of  his  enemies  in 
the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  with 
his  administration  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with 
the  ships  which  he  despatched  from  St.  Dominjjo.  The  final  disappointment 
of  all  tbeir  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  adventurers  against 
Columbus  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting 
compassion,  rendered  their  accusations  credible,  and  their  complaints  inte- 
restipg^.  They  teased  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly  with  memorials, 
containii^  the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  against  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  appeared 
in  public,  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  nmnncr,  insisting  with 
importunate  clamours  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  them,  and  de- 
manding vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  sufTcrings.  They  insulted  the 
admirars  sons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching  them  as  the  offspring 
of  the  projector,  whose  fatal  curiosity  had  discovered  tho%  pernicious 
regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  erave^  of 
its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malecontents  from  America 
to  ruin  Colymbus.  were  seconded  by  the  secret  but  more  dangerous  insinu- 
ations of  that  party  among  the  courtiers,  whidi  had  always  thwarted  his 
schemes,  and  envi^  his  success  and  credit.} 

Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only  with  a  willing  but  with  a  partial 
ear,  to  these  accusations.     Notwithstanding  the  flattering  acrjounts  which 
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Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  remittances  from  it  had 
hitherto  been  so  scanty  that  they  fell  far  short  of  defrayii^  the  expense  of 
the  armaments  fitted  out.  The  gloiy  of  the  discoyery,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all  that  Spain  had  yet 
received  in  return  for  the  efforts  which  she  had  made.  But  time  had 
alrea(hr  diminished  the  first  sensations  of  joy  whid^  the  discovery  of  a 
New  Wcjrld  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to  satisfy  the 
cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  ^  The  nature  of  commerce  was  then  so 
little  understood  that,  where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  returns,  was  totally  disregarded. 
Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  this  account,  as  having  lost  b^  the  enterprise 
of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it  to  his  misconduct  and  mcapacity  for  govern- 
ment, {bat  a  countiT  abounding  in  gold  had  yielded  notoip^  of  value  to  its 
conquerors.  Even  Isabella,  who  fiSm  the  favourable  opinion  which  she 
entertained  of  Columbus  had  uniformly  protected  him,  was  shaken  at  length 
by  the  numljer  and  boldness  of  his  accusers,  and  began  to  suspect  that 
a  disaffection  so  general  must  have  been  occasioned  by  real  grievances  which 
called  for  redress.  The  Bishop  of  Badajos,  with  his  usual  animosity  against 
Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
resolution  fatal  to  (Jolumbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  ot 
Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  full  powers  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and  if  he  should  find  the  charge  of  malad- 
ministration proved,  to  supersede  him,  and  assume  the  government  of  the 
bland.  It  was  impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when  this  preposterous 
commission  made  it  the  interest  of  the  judge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom 
he  was  sent  to  try,  guilfy.  Though  Columbus  nad  now  composed  all  the 
dissensions  in  the  island :  though  he  had  brought  both  Spaniards  and 
Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  his  government ;  tnojjgh  he  had  made  such 
effectual  provision  for  working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  countiy,  as 
would  have  secured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  laige 
profits  to  individuals ;  Bovadilla,  without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature 
or  merit  of  (hose  services,  discovered  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in 
Hispaniola,  a  determined  purpose  of  treatii^  him  as  a  criminal.  He  took 
possessk>n  of  the  admiraPs  house  in  St.  Domii^o,  from  which  its  master 
happened  ht  that  time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  efiects«  as  if  his  guilt  had 
been  aheady  fully  proved ;  he  rendered  himself  master  of  the  fort  and  of  the 
King's  stores  by  violence  ;  he  required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  him  as 
supreme  governor ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  pnsoners  confined  by  the  admiral, 
and  summoned  him^  to  appear  before  his  tnbunal,  in  order  to  answer  for  his 
conduct ;  transmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the 
royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  implicit  ooedience 
to  his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the  ii^ratitude  and  injustice  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  aia  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  hb  own  conduct. 
He  submitted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respectful  silence,  and 
repaired  directly  [October]  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial  judg;e 
whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him 
into  his  presence,  ordered  him  instantly  to  be  arrested,  to  be  loaded  with 
chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship.  Even  under  this  humiliadng  reverse 
of  fbrtiine,  the  firmness  of  mind  wUch  distinguishes  the  character  of  Columbus 
did  not  forsake  him.  Conscious  of  his  own  intes^ihr,  and  solacing  hinuM^lf 
with  reflecting^  uDon  the  great  things  which  he  haa  achievedj  he  endured 
this  insult  ofterea  to  his  character,  not  only  with  composure  but  with 
digm'ty.  Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympa&y  to  mitigate  bis  sufferii^ 
Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  himself  so  extremely  popular,  by  granting 
various  immunitiefl  to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  indiaos  to  all  wfa» 
applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  discipline  and  government* 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  mostly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or 
crimes  had  compelled  to  abandon  tneir  native  countiy,  expressed  3ie  most 
indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  imprisonment  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  now  ihejr  should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty 
more  suitable  to  their  disposition  and  former  habits  of  life.  Among  persons 
thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings,  and  to  asperse  the  character  of 
Columbus,  Bovadilla  collectea  materials  for  a  chaige  against  him.  All 
accusations,  the  most  improbable  as  well  as  inconsistent,  were  received. 
No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rejected.  The  result  of  this  inquest, 
no  less  indecent  than  partial,  he  transmitted  to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters : 
and,  adding  cruelty  to  insult,  he  confined  them  in  diffisrent  ships,  anc 
excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  mi^hf 
have  soothed  their  common  distress.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hispamola 
viewed  the  arbitrary  and  insolent  proceedii^  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general 
approbation,  which  reflects  dishonour  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man 
stiD  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  actions  which  Columbus  had 
performed,  and  was  touched  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration  and  jpity 
due  to  his  rank,  his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonzo  de  Valejo,  the  captam  of 
the  vessel  on  board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  soon  as  he  was  clear 
of  the  island,  approached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  off*ered  to 
release  him  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjustly  loaded.  *•  No," 
replied  Columbus  with  a  ffenerous  indignation,  "I  wear  these  irons  in 
consequence  of  an  order  from  my  sovereigns.  They  shall  find  me  as 
obedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  iheir  command  I  have 
been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  shall  set  me  at  liberty.*** 

Nov.  23.]  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  short  As 
soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought 
home  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  thej  perceived  at  once  what  universal 
astonishment  this  event  must  occasion,  and  what  an  impression  to  theii 
disadvantage  it  must  make.  All  Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed  actions 
worthy  of  the  highest  recompense,  and  would  exclaim  against  the  injustice 
of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  rendered  illustrious. 
Ashamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation 
for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  stain  which  it  might  fix  upon  their  character, 
they  instantly  issued  orders  to  set  Columbus  at  liberty  [Dec.  17],  invited 
him  to  court,  and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  rank.  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  Columbus  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns.  He  remained  for  some  time  silent ; 
the  various  passions  which  agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of 
utterance.  At  length  he  recovered  himself,  and  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a 
long  discourse,  prcxiucing  the  most  satisfying  proofs  of  his  own  integrity  as 
well  as  good, intention,  and  evidence,  no  less  clear, of  the  malevolence  of 
his  enemies,  who,  not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune,  laboured  to 
deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  lef\,  his  honour  and  his  fame.  Ferdi- 
nand received  him  with  decent  civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and 
respecL  Thejr  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happened^ 
disavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined  in  promising  him  protection 
and  future  favour.  *  But  though  they  instantly  deeded  Bovadilla,  in  order 
to  remove  from  Uiemselves  any  suspicion  othavii:^  authorized  his  violent 
proceedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus  his  jurisdiction  and  privileges 
as  viceroy  of  those  countries  which  he  had  discovered.  Though  willing  to 
appear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jealousy  which 
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prompted  them  to  ioTest  Bovadilla  with  such  authority,  as  put  it  in  his 
power  to  treat  the  admiral  with  indignity,  still  subsbted.  They  were 
afraid  to  trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  been  so  highly  indebted ;  and 
retaining  him  at  court  under  various  pretexts,  they  appointed  Nicholas 
de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  Alcantara,  goyemor  oi 
Hispaniola.* 

Columbus  was  deeply  affected  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  seemed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  bis  past 
sufferings.  The  sensibility  wiUi  which  great  mmds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  suspicion  of  their  inteenrity,  or  that  wears  the  aspect  of  aa 
affront,  is  exquisite.  Columbus  had  experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  ungenerous  conduct  exasperated  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
could  no  longer  conceal  the  sentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherever  he 
went  he  earned  about  with  him,  ds  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those 
fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hun^  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders,  that  when  he  died  they  should  be 
buried  in  his  grave.! 

1501.1  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  discovery,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
check  which  it  had  received  by  the  ungenerous  treatment  of  me  man  who 
first  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous.  [Januaiy]  Roderi^ 
de  Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction,  fitted  out  two  ships  in  copartneiy  with 
John  de  la  Cosa,  who  having  served  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages 
was  deemed  the  most  skilfm  pilot  in  Spain.  They  steered  directly  towards 
the  continent,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  and,  proceeding  to  the  west, 
discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tienra 
Firme,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  mt  loi^  after  Ojeda, 
with  his  former  associate  Amerigo  Vespucci,  set  out  upjon  a  second  voyage, 
and,  being  unacquainted  with  me  destination  of  Bastidas,  held  the  same 
course  and  touched  at  the  same  places.  The  voyage  of  Bastidas  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  jBut  both  tended  to 
mcrease  the  ardour  of  discovery :  for  in  pro{)ortion  as  the  Spaniards  acquired 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  ot  the  American  continent,  their  idea  of  its 
opulence  and  fertility  increased.! 

Before  these  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,  a  fleet  was 
equipped,  at  the  public  expense,  for  carrying  over  Ovando,  the  new 
governor,  to  Hispaniola.  His  presence  there  was  extremely  requisite,  in 
order  to  stop  tiie  inconsiderate  career  of  Bovadilla,  whose  imprudent 
administration  threatened  the  settlement  with  ruin.  Conscious  of  the  violence 
and  iniquitjr  of  his  proceedings  against  Columbus,  he  continued  to  make  it 
his  sole  ODJect  to  gain  the  favour  and  support  of  his  countrymen,  by 
accommodating  himself  to  their  passions  and  prejudices.  With  this  view, 
he  establbhed  regulations  in  ever^  point  the  reverse  of  those  which  Columbus 
deemed  essential  to  the  prosperi^  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  the  severe 
discipline,necessaiy  in  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  members 
of  which  the  society  was  composed,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  subordination, 
he  suffered  them  to  enjoy  such  uncontrolled  license  as  encouraged  the  wildest 
excesses.  Instead  of  protecting  the  Incfians,  he  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
oppression  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as 
survived  their  past  calamities,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes,  distributed 
them  in  property  among  his  adherents,  and  reduced  all  the  people  of  the 
island  to  a  state  of  complete  servitude.  As  the  avarice  of  tne  Spaniards 
was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  tiy  any  method  of  acquiring  wealth 
but  that  of  searchii^  for  gold,  this  servitude  became  as  pprievous  as  it  was 
unjust.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  work  in  the  mines,  by  masters  who  imposed  thek  tasks  without  mercy  or 
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discretion.  Labour  so  disproportioned  to  their  strei^fli  and  former  habits 
of  life,  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  sach  rapid  consumption,  as  must 
have  soon  terminated  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  ancient  mhabitants  o4 
the  country.* 

The  necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  lemedy  to  those  disorders  hastened 
Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  most  respectable  arma- 
ment hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships, 
on  board  of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  embarked  with  an 
intention  of  settling  in  the  country.  [1502.]  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new 
eovemor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  Bovadilla  resigned 
•his  chaiee,  and  was  commanded  to  return  instantly  to  Spam,  in  order  to 
answer  tor  his  conduct.  Roldan  and  the  other  ringleaden  of  the  mutineers, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  Columbus,  «were  required  to  leave 
the  island  at  the  same  time.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring  the 
natives  to  be  free  subjects  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  service  was  to  be  expected 
contra]^  to  their  own  mclination,  and  without  paying  them  an  adequate  price 
fbr  their  labour.  With  respect  to  the  Spaniards  uemselves,  various  regu- 
lations were  made,  tendinfi;  to  suppress  the  licentious  spirit  which  had  b^n 
io  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  to  establish  that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on 
which  society  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increase  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  the  exorbitant  gain  which  private  persons  were 
8upp(»ed  to  make  by  worthing  the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  published, 
directing  all  the  gold  to  be  brot^t  to  a  public  smeltii^-house,  and  declaring 
one  halt  of  it  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.t 

While  these  steps  were  taking  for  securing  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  cokmy  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himself  was  ei^aged  in  the 
unpleasant  employment  of  soliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful  court,  and 
notwithstanding  all  his  merit  ana  services,  he  solicited  in  vain.  He 
demanded,  in  tiermsof  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinstated  in  nis  office  of  viceroy  over  the  countries 
which  he  had  discovered.  By  a  strange  fatalit}r,  the  circumstance  which 
he  urged  in  support  of  his  claim,  determined  a  jealous  monarch  to  reject 
it.  1  he  greatness  of  his  discoveries,  and  the  pros^iect  of  their  increasiiig 
value,  made  Ferdinand  consider  the  concessions  in  the  capitulation  as 
extravagant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid  of  intrusting  a  subject  with 'the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  extensive, 
and  might  ^w  to  be  no  less  formidable.  He  inspired  Isabella  with  the 
same  suspicions ;  and  under  various  pretexts,  equally  frivolous  and  umust, 
they  eluded  all  Cohimbus's  requisitions  to  perform  that  which  a  solemn 
compact  bound  them  to  accomplish.  Afler  attending  the  Court  of  Spain 
for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  suitor,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remove 
Ferdinand^s  prejudices  and  apprehensions ;  and  perceived  at  length  that 
he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a  claim  of  justice  or  merit  with  an 
interested  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  un^nerous  return  did  not  discourage  him  from  pursuing 
the  great  object  which  first  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  excited 
him  to  attempt  discoveiy.  To  open  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This  still  ei^^rossed  his  thoughts ;  and 
either  from  his  own  observations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria,  or  from  some 
obscure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  ^ven  by  Bastidas  and  de 
la  Cosa  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion  that  beyond  the  con- 
tinent of  America  tnere  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  by  which  a  communica- 
tion might  be  opened  with  it  and  the  part  of  the  ocean  already  known. 
By  a  veiy  fortunate  conjecture,  he  supposed  this  strait  or  isthmus  to  be 
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situated  near  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Full  of  this  idea,  though  h«  vras  now  of 
ao  advanced  age,  worn  out  with  fatieue,  and  broken  with  infirmities^  he 
oflferedy  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youthfm  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage 
which  would  ascertain  this  important  point,  and  perfect  the  grand  scheme 
'  which  from  the  beginniiK|;  he  proposed  to  accomplisn.  Several  circumstances 
concurred  in  disposii^  Fercunand  and  Isabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to 
this  proposal*  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable 
employment  for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whcMe  demands  they 
deemed  it  impolitic  to  comply,  and  whose  services  it  was  indecent  to 
neglect  Though  unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  insensible 
of  nis  merit,  and  from  their  experience  of  his  skill  and  conduct,  had  reason 
to  give  credit  to  his  conjectures,  and  to  confide  in  his  success.  To  these 
considerations,  a  third  must  be  added  of  still  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguese  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arriv^  from  the  Indies ; 
and,  by  the  richness  of  its  caigo,  gave  the  people  of  Eurooe  a  more  Perfect 
idea  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opulence  and  tertility 
of  the  Blast.  The  Portuguese  had  been  more  fortunate  in  their  discoyeries 
than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communication  with  countries 
where  industry,  arts,  and  elegance  flourished  ;  and  where  commerce  had 
been  longer  established,  and  carried  to  greater  extent  than  in  any  region 
of  the  earth.  Their  first  yo^ages  thither  yielded  inmiediate  as  well  as  vast 
returns  of  profit,  in  commoJitles  extremely  precious  and  in  great  request. 
Lisbon  became  immediately  the  seat  of  commerce  and  wealth ;  while  Spain 
had  only  the  expectation  of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  finom  the  western 
world.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than 
Columbus's  offer  to  conduct  them  to  the  East,  oy  a  route  which  he  expected 
to  be  shorter,  as  well  as  less  dangerous  than  that  which  the  Portugu^  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roused  by  such  a  prospect,  and  warmly^ 
approved  of  the  underiakii^. 

But  interesting  as  the  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Columbus 
could  procure  only  four  small  bark^  the  laigest  of  which  did  not  exceed 
aevent^ons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accustomed  to  brave  danger, 
and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate  force,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  squadron.  His  brother  Bar- 
tholomew, and  his  second  son  Ferdinand,  the  historian  of  his  actions, 
accompanied  him.  '  He  sailed  fipom  Cadiz  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched, 
as  usual,  at  the  Canary  islands ;  from  thence  he  prc^osed  to  have  stood 
directly  for  the  continent ;  but  his  laigest  vessel  was  so  clumsjr  and  unfit 
for  service,  as  constrained  him  to  bear  away  for  Hispaniola,  m  hopes  of 
exchanging  her  for  some  shij)  of  the  fleet  tnat  had  carried  out  Oyando. 
When  ne  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [June  29],  he  found  eighteen  of  these 
ships  ready  loaded,  and  on  the  pomt  of  departing  for  Spam.  Columbus 
immediater]^  acquainted  the  goyernor  with  the  destination  of:  his  voyage, 
and  the  accident  which  had  obliged  him  to  alter  his  route.  He  requested 
permission  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  mi^ht  nej^tiate  the 
exchange  of  his  ship,  but  that  he  might  take  shelter  duni^  a  yiolent  hurri- 
cane, of  which  he  discenied  the  approach  from  yarious  prognostics  which 
his  experience  and  sagaci^  had  tauzht  him  to  observe.  On  that  account, 
he  adVised  him  likewise  to  put  oS  for  some  days  the  departure  of  tne 
fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refiised  his  request,  ana  despised  his 
counsel.  Under  circumstances  in  which  humanity  would  haye  afforded 
refuge  to  a  stranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance  into  a  country  ot 
which  he  had  discovered  the  existence  and  acquired  the  possession.  His 
salutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatest  attention,  was  regarded  at 
the  dream  of  a  yisionary  prophet,  who  arrogantiy  pretended  to  predict  an 
eyent  beyond  the  reacn  of  human  foreskht.  Toe  fleet  set  8ai(  for  Spain. 
Next  nignt  the  hurricane  came  on  with  dreadful  impetuosity.  Columbus, 
aware  of  the  danger,  took  precautions  against  it,  and  saved  his  little  squadron. 
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The  fleet  destined  for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rashness  and 
obstinacy  of  its  commanders  deserved.  Of  eighteen  ships  two  or  three 
only  escaped.  In  this  general  wreck  perished  Bovadilla,  Koldan,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  persecuting  ColumbuSi^ 
and  oppressing  the  Indians.  Toother  with  themselves,  all  the  wealth 
which  mey  had  acquired  by  their  injustice  and  cruelty  was  swallowed  up. 
It  exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  oe^ox;  an  immense  sum  at  that 
period,  and  sufficient  not  only  to  have  screened  them  from  any  severe  scrutiny 
mto  their  conduct,  but  to  have  secured  them  a  gracious  reception  in  tHe 
Spanish  court.  Among  the  ships  that  escaped,  one  had  on  board  all  the 
eoects  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  his 
fortune.  Historians,  struck  with  the  exact  discrimination  of  characters,  as 
well  as  the  just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  conspicuous  in 
those  events,universally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  man,  and  to  punish  the 
oppressors  of  an  innocent  people.  Upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  race 
of  men,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  im- 
pression. From  an  opinion  which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  sagacity 
and  inventions,  they  believed  Columbus  to  be  possessed  of  supematunj 
powers,  and  imagined  that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  storm  by 
maj^cal  art  and  incantations  in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.* 

Columbus  soon  left  Hisjpaniola  [July  14],  where  he  met  with  such  an 
inhospitable  reception,  ana  stood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedious 
and  dangterous  voyage,  he  discovered  Guanaia,  an  island  not  far  distant 
from  the  coast  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They  apj>eaied 
to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  ^ater  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  useful  arts  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  discovered.  Id 
return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with  their  usual  eae^er- 
ness,  concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  which  mey 
wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  countries  situated  to  the 
west,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  such  profusion  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
most  common  uses.  Instead  of  steering  in  quest  of  a  countiy  so  inviting:, 
which  would  have  conducted  him  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich 
Empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was  so  bent  upon  his  favourite  scheme  of 
finding  out  the  strait  which  he  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this 
navigation  he  discovered  all  the  coast  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Gracias 
a  Dios  to  a  harbour  which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  security,  he  called 
Porto  Bello.  He  searched  in  vain  for  the  imaginary  strait,  through  which 
he  expected  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  went 
on  shore  several  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
so  far  as  to  cross  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico 
from  the  great  Southern  ocean.  He  was  so  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  countir,  and  conceived  such  an  idea  of  its  wealth 
from  the  specimens  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave 
a  small  colony  upon  the  river  Belen,  in  the  province  of  Veragua,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himself  to  Spain  [1503],  in  order  to 
procure  what  was  requisite  for  rendering  the  establishment  permanent.  But 
the  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  people  under  his  command,  deprived  Colum* 
Dus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  nrst  colony  on  the  continent  of  America 
Their  insolence  and  rapaciousness  provoked  the  natives  to  tdce  arms  ;  ana 
as  these  were  a  more  hardy  and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands,  they  cut  on  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  rest  to 
abandon  a  station  which  was  found  to  be  untenable.! 

•  Ovirdo,  lib.  iii.  c,  7.  9.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  1,  9.    liifr  of  Columbui,  c.  80.       f  Herrer» 
dec  1  lib.  T.  c.  5,  dec.    LifeorColumbua,c.  89,  ^e.    Ovledo.Iib  Ui  c.  9. 
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This  repulse,  the  first  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  anj  of  the  Ame- 
rican nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befell  Columbus :  it  was 
followed  bj  a  succession  of  all  the  disasters  to  which  navigation  is  exposed. 
Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  threatened 
his  leaky  vessek  with  destruction  j  while  his  discontented  crew,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  execute 
his  commands.  One  of  his  ships  perished ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
another,  as  unfit  for  service ;  and  with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted 
that  part  of  the  continent,  which,  in  his  anguish,  he  named  the  Coast  of 
Vexation,*  and  bore  away  for  Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him 
in  this  voyage.  He  was  driven  back  by  a  violent  tempest  (rom  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  his  ships  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  were  so  much  shattered  by  the 
shock  that  with  the  utmost  difficult  they  reached  Jamaica  [June  24], 
where  he  was  obliged  to  run  them  a^und,  to  prevent  them  finora  suiking. 
The  measure  of  his  calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  cast  ashore 
upon  an  island  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  only  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  His  ships  were  ruined  beyona  the  possibility  of 
being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  situation  to  Hispaniola 
appearea  impracticable  ;  and  without  this  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  relief. 
His  genius,  fertile  in  resources,  and  most  vigorous  in  those  perilous  extre- 
mities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themselves  to  despair,  discovered  the 
only  expedient  which  afforded  any  prospect  of  deliverance.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  hospitable  kindness  oT  the  natives,  who,  considering  the 
Sjpaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occasion,  to 
minister  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their  canoes,  each 
formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with  fire,  and  so  misshapen 
and  awkward  as  hardly  to  ment  the  name  of  boats.  In  these,  which  were 
fit  only  for  creeping  alon^  the  coast,  or  crossing  from  one  side  of  a  bay  to 
another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fieschi,  a  Genoese,  two  gentlemen  parti 
cularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly  offered  to  set  out  for  Hispaniola^ 
upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues-t  This  tiiey  accomplisheci  in  ten 
days,  after  surmounting  incredible  dangers,  and  enduring  sucn  fatigues  that 
several  of  the  Indians  who  accompanied  them  sunk  under  it,  and  died. 
The  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola  was  neither  such 
as  their  courage  merited,  nor  the  distress  of  the  persons  from  whom  they 
came  required.  Ovando,  from  a  mean  jealousy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid 
of  allowing  him  to  set  foot  in  the  island  under  his  government.  This  un^e^ 
nerous  passion  hardened  his  heart  against  evenr  tender  sentiment  which 
reflection  upon  the  services  sgnd  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compas- 
sion for  his  own  fellow-citizens,  involved  in  the  same  calamities,  must  have 
excited.  Mendez  and  Fieschi  spent  eight  months  in  soliciting  relief  for 
their  commander  and  associates,  without  any  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  various  passions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus  and 
his  companions  m  adversity.  At  first,  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance, 
from  the  success  of  Mendez  and  Fieschi's  voyage,  cheered  the  spirits  of 
the  most  desponding.  After  some  time  the  most  timorous  began  to  suspect 
that  they  had  miscarried  in  their  daring  attempt  [1504].  At  length,  even 
the  most  sanguine  concluded  that  they  had  perished.  The  ray  of  hope 
which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condition  appear  now  more 
dismal.  Despair,  heightened  by  disappointment,  settled  in  eveiy  breast. 
Their  last  resource  had  failed,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  prospect  of 
ending  their  miserable  days  among  naked  savages,  far  from  their  countiy 
and  their  friends.  The  seamen,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  rose  in  open  mutiny, 
threatened  the  life  ot  Columbus,  whom  they  reproached  as  the  author  of 
all  their  calamities,  seized  ten  canoes,  whicn  they  had  purchased  from  the 
IndiaDS,  and,  despising  his  remonstrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with 
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them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  mnr* 
mured  at  the  long^  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their 
indwttiT  was  not  mater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hispamola*  likft 
them  they  found  the  burden  of  supporting  so  many  strangers  to  be  altoge* 
thei  intolerable.  They  began  to  oring  in  provisions  with  reluctance,  they 
furnished  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  tbote 
supplies  altogether.  Such  a  resolution  must  have  been  quickly  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  safety  depended  upon  the  |;ood  will  of  the  Indians ;  and 
unless  they  could  revive  the  admiration  ana  reverence  with  which  that 
simple  people  had  at  first  beheld  them,  destruction  was  unavoidable. 
Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineer  had  in  a  great  measure 
effaced  those  impressions  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Spaniards 
the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  suggested  a  happy  artifice,  that  not  only  restorea 
but  heightened  the  hieh  opinion  which  the  Inaians  had  originally  entertained 
of  them.  By  his  skill  in  astronomy,  he  knew  that  there  was  shortly  U>  be  • 
total  eclipse  of  the  moon.  He  assembled  all  the  principal  persons  of  the 
district  around  him  on  the  day  before  it  happened,  and,  after  reproachipg 
them  for  their  fickleness  in  withdrawing  their  affectK)n  and  assistance  fiom 
men  whom  they  had  lately  revere-d,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and 
governs  the  world  :  that  he,  onended  at  their  refusing  to  support  men  who 
were  the  objects  of^his  peculbr  favour,  was  preparing  to  punish  this  crime 
with  exernplaiy  severity,  and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  withhold  hec 
l%ht,  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  wrath  and  an 
emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous 
prediction  some  of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar  to 
the  people  of  America ;  others,  with  the  credulous  astonishment  natural 
to  barbarians.  But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkenedf  and 
at  length  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  all  were  struck  with  terror.  Thej  ran 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returning  instantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  witli  provisions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  intercede 
with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties,  promised  to 
comply  with  their  desire.  The  eclipse  went  off,  the  moon  recovered  its 
splendour,  and  from  that  day  the  S})aniards  were  not  only  furnished  profusely 
with  provisions,  but  the  natives,  with  superstitious  attention,  avoided  evei^p. 
thing  that  could  give  them  offence.* 

Durir^  those  transactions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repeated  attempts  to 
pass  over  to  Hispaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  seized.  But,  from 
their  own  misconduct  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents,  their  efforts 
were  all  unsuccessful.  Enraged  at  this  disappointment,  they  marched  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  remained,  threatening  him  with 
new  insults  and  danger.  While  they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened, 
more  cruel  and  afilictii^  than  any  calamity  which  he  dreaded  from  them. 
The^ovemor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was  still  filled  with  some  daik 
suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent  a  small  bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deliver 
his  distressed  countiymen,  but  to  spv  out  their  condition.  Lest  the  sympat^j 
of  those  whom  he  employed  shoula  aflbrd  them  relief,  contrary  to  nk  inten- 
tion, he  e^ave  the  command  of  this  vessel  to  ELscobar,  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  Columous,  who^  adhering  to  his  instructions  with  malignant  accuracy,  cast 
anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small 
boat,  observed  the  wretched  plijg^ht  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of 
empty  compliments  to  the  admiral,  received  his  answer,  and  dei>arted. 
When  the  Spaniards  firat  descried  the  vessel  standine^  towards  the  islaDdt 
every  heart  exulted,  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  meir  deliverance  had 
At  length  arrived  ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  suddenly,  tb^  sunk  into  the 

*  Life  of  Colombui,  c.  103.    Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  c  5,  &    Benzon,  HiaL  lib.  L  e  14. 
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deepest  dejection,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though 
he  felt  most  sensibly  this  wanton  insult  w^ch  Ovando  added  to  his  past 
Delect,  retained  sucn  composure  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his  followeis. 
He  assured  them  that  Mendez  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola  in  safety ; 
that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to  cany  them  off;  but,  as  Escobars 
vessel  could  not  take  them  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her, 
because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his 
distress.  Soothed  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  and  delighted 
with  his  apparent  generosity  m  attending  more  to  their  preservation  than  to 
his  own  safety,  their  spirits  revived,  and  ne  regained  their  confidence.* 

Without  this  confidence  he  could  not  have  resisted  the  mutineers,  who 
were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endeavours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had 
no  effect  but  to  increase  their  firenzy.  Their  demands  became  eveiy  day 
more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and  bloody.  The 
common  safety  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  oppose  them  with  open  force. 
Columbus,  who  had  been  lone  afflicted  witn  the  gout,  could  not  take  the 
field.  His  brother,  the  adelantado,  marched  against  them  [May  20]« 
They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  rejected  with  scom  terms  of  accom- 
modation, which  were  once  more  offered  them,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the 
attack.  They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  receive  them.  In  the 
first  shock,  several  of  their  most  danng  leaders  were  slain.  The  adelan- 
tado, whose  strength  was  equal  to  his  courage,  closed  with  their  captain, 
wounded,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner^  At  sight  of  this,  the  rest 
fled  with  a  dastardly  fear  suitable  to  their  former  insolence.  Soon  after, 
they  submitted  in  a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranauillity  re- 
established when  the  ships  appeared,  whose  arrival  Columbus  had  promised 
with  great  address,  though  he  could  foresee  it  with  little  certainty.  With 
transports  of  joy  the  Spaniards  Quitted  an  island  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealousy  of  Ovando  haa  suffered  them  to  languish  above  a  year,  exposed  to 
misery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo  [Aug.  13],  the  governor,  with  the  mean 
artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility, 
fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin.  He 
received  Columbus  with  the  nriost  studied  respect,  lodged  him  in  his  own 
bouse,  and  distinguished  him  with  every  mark  of  honour.  But  amidst  those 
overacted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  and 
malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He  set  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers, 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  over  in  chains  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes  ;  and 
threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  theu*  conduct.  Columbus  submitted  in  silence  to  what  he 
could  not  redress ;  but  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  (^uit  a  country 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who  had  treated  hmi,  on  every 
occasion,  with  inhumanity  and  injustice.  Hispreparations  were  soon  finished, 
and  he  set  sail  for  Spam  with  two  ships  [pept.  12].  Disasters  similar  to 
those  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to  pursue  him 
to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  vessels  bein^  disabled,  was  soon  forced 
back  to  St.  Doming ;  the  other,  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  several 
hundred  leagues  with  jury-masts,  and  reached  with  difficulty  the  port  of  St. 
Lucar  [December].} 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  most  fatal  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the  death  of 
his  patroness  Qjjeen  Isabella  [Nov.  9],  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
favour  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  remained  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his  services  and  suflferiDgs,  but  Ferdinand,  who 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c  104.    Herrera,  dee.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.        t  IbkL  c.  107.     Herrera,  dec  1. 
Ub.  vi.  c.  11.       ^Ibld.e.lOe.    Herrera,  dec.  L  lib.  tL  c  19. 
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had  so  long  opposed  and  so  of^ep  injured  him.    To  solicit  a  prince  tfam 

firejudiced  against  him  was  an  occupation  no  less  irksome  than  bopelea. 
n  this,  however,  was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  close  of  his  days. 
As  soon  as  his  health  was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  repaired  to 
court :  and  though  he  was  received  there  with  civility  barely  decenty  he 
plied  Ferdinand  with  petition  after  petition,  demanding^  the  punishment  of 
nis  oppressoi^,  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety -two.  Ferdi* 
iiand  amused  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.  Instead  of 
granting  his  claims,  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them,  and 
i>pun  out  the  affair  with  such  a{>parent  art,  as  plainly  discovered  his  intention 
that  it  should  never  be  tenninated.  The  declining  heahh  of  Columbui 
flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered  from  an 
importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  this  illiberal  plan. 
Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectations.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  ol 
a  monarch  whom  he  had  sened  with  such  fidelity  and  success,  exhausted 
with  tlie  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he  had  endured,  and  broken  with 
the  infinnities  which  these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life 
at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six 
in  the  fiAy-ninth  year  of  his  a^e.  lie  died  with  a  composure  of  mind 
suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distinguished  his  character,  and  with 
sentiments  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  for  religion  which  he 
manifested  in  eveiy  occurrence  of  his  iife.*^ 


BOOK  III. 


While  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voyage,  several  events  worflrf 
of  notice  happened  in  Hispaniola.  The  colony  there,  the  parent  and  nune 
of  all  the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain  m  the  New  World,  gradually 
acc[uired  the  form  of  a  regular  and  prc)sperous  society.  The  humane 
solicitude  of  Isabella  to  f)rotect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularlj 
the  proclamation  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  to  compel  them 
to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for  sonje  time  the  progress  of  improvement. 
The  natives,  who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  extreme  felicity,  scorned 
every  allurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were  invited  to  labour.  The 
Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or 
to  cultivate  the  soil.  Several  of  the  first  colonists  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Indians,  quitted  the  island,  when  deprived  of 
those  instruments,  without  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cany  on  any 
operation.  Many  of  the  new  settlers  who  came  over  with  Ovando,  were 
seized  with  the  distempers  peculiar  to  the  climate,  and  in  a  short  space  above 
a  thousand  of  them  died.    At  the  same  time,  the  exactii^  one  naif  of  the 

Eroduct  of  the  mines,  as  the  royal  share,  was  found  to  be  a  demand  so  extip-    . 
itant  that  no  adventurers  would  engage  to  work  them  upon  such  terms.     In  "^^ . 
order  to  save  the  colony  from  ruin,  Ovando  ventured  to  relax  the  rigour  ot     * 
the  royal  edicts  [1505].    He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indians  amon||^ 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  them  to  labour,  for  a  stated  time,  in  dijgKing 
the  mines,  or  in  cultivating  the  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  screen  hiniseu  from 
the  imputation  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servitude,  he  enjoined 
their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain  sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.    He 

*  Life  of  Coliimbiif ,  c.  108.    Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  13, 14, 15. 
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reduced  the  royal  share  of  the  gold  found  in  the  mines  from  the  half  to  the 
third  part,  ana  soon  ailer  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at  which  it  long  remained. 
Notwithstanding  Isabella's  tender  concern  for  the^ood  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  and  Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  Kojal  revenue,  Ovando 
persuaded  the  court  to  approve  of  both  these  regulations.* 

But  the  Indians,  afler  enjoying  respite  fifom  oppression,  though  during  a 
short  interval,  now  felt  the  joke  of  bond^  to  be  so  gallir^  that  they  made 
several  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the  Spaniards  consi- 
dered as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  order  to  reduce  tiiem  to  subjection. 
When  war  is  carried  on  between  nations  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in 
any  degree  similar,  the  means  of  defence  bear  some  proportion  to  those 
employed  in  the  attack ;  and  in  this  equal  contest  such  efforts  must  be  made, 
sucn  talents  are  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  mankind  to 
view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  interesting.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
functions  of  history  to  observe  ana  to  delineate  men  at  a  juncture  when  their 
minds  are  most  violently  agitated,  and  all  their  powera  and  passions  are 
called  forth.  Hence  the  operations  of  war,  and  the  struggles  between 
oontendir^  states,  have  been  deemed  b}r  historians,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem,  a  capita)  and  important  article  in  the  annals  of  human  actions. 
But  in  a  contest  between  naked  savages,  and  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the 
European  nations,  where  science,  courage,  and  discipline  on  one  side,  were 
opposed  by  ignorance,  timidity,  and  msorder  on  tne  other,  a  particular 
detail  of  events  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  uninstructive.  If  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  of  the  Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  humanity, 
had  softened  the  pride  of  superiorihr  into  compassion,  and  had  induced  them 
to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  instead  of  oppressing  them, 
some  sudden  acts  of  violence,  like  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  of 
impatient  instructors,  might  have  been  related  without  horror.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, this  consciousness  of  superiority  operated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  Spaniards  were  advanced  so  far  beyond  the  natives  of  America  in 
improvement  of  every  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  with  contempt.  They 
conceived  the  Americans  to  be  animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  who  were  not 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men.  In  peace  they  subjected  them 
to  servitude.  In  war  they  paia  no  regard  to  those  laws  which,  by  a  tacit 
convention  between  contending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some 
bounds  to  its  ra£;e.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  fighting  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  out  as  slaves  who  had  revolted  against  their  masters.  Their 
caziques,  when  taken,  were  condemned,  like  the  leadere  of  banditti,  to  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  punishments ;  and  all  their  subjects,  without 
regarding  the  distinction  of  ranks  established  amon^  them,  were  reduced 
to  the  same -state  of  abject  slavery.  With  such  a  spu-it  and  sentiments  were 
hostilities  carried  on  against  the  cazique  of  Higuey,  a  province  at  the 
eastern  extremitjr  of  the  island.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the  perfidy 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  violating  a  treaty  which  they  had  made  with  the 
natives,  and  it  was  terminated  by  hanging  up  the  cazique,  who  defended 
his  people  with  bravery  so  far  superior  to  that  of  his  countrymen,  as 
entitled  him  to  a  better  fate.t 

The  conduct  of  Ovando,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  was  still  more 

treacherous  and  cruel.    The  province  anciently  named  Xaragua,  which 

y^  extends  from  the  fertile  plain  wnere  Leogane  is  now  situated  tome  western 

^l^^tremity  of  the  island,  was  subject  to  a  female  cazique,  named  Anacoana, 

^nlghly  respected  by  the  natives.    She,  finom  that  partial  fondness  with  which 

the  women  of  America  were  attached  to  the  Europeans  (the  cause  of 

which  shall  be  afterwards  explained),  had  always  courted  the  friendship 

of  the  Spaniards,  and  loaded  them  with  benefits.    But  some  of  the  adhe 

lents  of  Koldan  having  settled  in  her  countiy,  were  so  much  exasperated 

*  Henrera,dee.  1.  lib.  v  c.  3  t  Ibtd  doc. ).  lib.  vi.  r.  g,  lO. 
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at  her  endeavourii^  to  restrain  their  excesses,  that  they  accused  her  of 
having  formed  a  plan  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  Ovando,  thoudi  he  knew  well  what  little  credit  was  due  to 
such  profl)g;ate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiiy,  towards  Xara^uay 
with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians 
from  taking  alarm  at  this  hostile  appearance,  he  gave  out  that  his  sole 
intention  was  to  visit  Anacoana,  to  whom  his  countiymen  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  to  regulate  with  her  the  mode 
of  levying  the  tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anacoana,  in  order 
to  receive  this  illustrious  guest  with  due  honour,  assembled  the  principal  men 
in  her  dominions,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  ;  and  advancing  at  the 
head  of  these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  inferior  rank. 
«he  welcomed  Ovando  with  song^  and  dances,  according  to  the  mode  oi 
the  country,  and  conducted  him  to  the  place  of  her  resicfence.  There  he 
was  feasted  for  some  days,  with  all  the  kindness  of  simple  hospitality,  and 
amused  with  the  ^ames  and  spectacles  usual  among  the  Americans  upop 
occasions  of  mirtn  and  festivity.  But  amidst  the  security  which  this 
inspired,  Ovando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  unsuspicious  enter- 
tainer and  her  subjects ;  and  the  mean  perfidy  with  which  he  executed  this 
scheme,  equalled  his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Under  colour  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  a  European  tournament,  he  advanced  with  his 
troops,  in  battle  array,  towards  the  bouse  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chieis 
who  attended  her  were  assembled.  The  infantiy  took  possession  of  all  the 
avenues  which  led  to  the  village.  The  horeemen  encompassed  the  house. 
These  movements  were  the  omect  of  admiration,  without  any  mixture  of 
fear,  until,  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted,  the  Spaniards  suddenly 
drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon  the  Indians,  defenceless,  and  astonished 
at  an  act  of  treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning  men. 
In  a  moment  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her  attendants  were  seized  and 
bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the  house ;  and  without  examination  or  conviction, 
all  these  unhappy  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  tlieir  own  countiy,  were 
consumed  in  tne  flames.  Anacoana  was  reserved  for  a  more  ipiominious 
fate.  She  was  carried  in  chams  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  afler  the  formality  of 
a  trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon  the  evidence  of 
those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  to  be  publicly  hanged.* 

Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treatment  of  their  princes  and 
nobles,  who  were  objects  of  their  highest  reverence,  the  people  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Hispaniola  submitted,  without  further  resistance,  to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  Upon  the  death  of  Isabella  all  the  reg^ulations  tending  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  their  servitude  were  forgotten.  The  small  gratuity  paid  to  them 
as  the  price  of  their  labour  was  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them  were  increased  [1506],  Ovando,  without  anv  restraint* 
distributea  Indians  among  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinancf,  to  whom 
the  Queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  New  W  orld,  conferred  grants  of  a  similar  nature  upon  his 
courtiers,  as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  senices.  They 
farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprietors,  to  their 
countrymen  settled  in  Hispaniola :  and  that  wretched  people,  beipg  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  exactions  of 
their  oppressors  no  lorjger  knew  any  bounds.  But,  barbarous  as  their  policy 
was,  ana  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  timet 
veiT  considerable  effects.  By  calling  forth  the  force  of  a  whole  nation. 
ana  exerting  itself  in  one  direction,  the  workii^  of  the  mines  was  carriea 
on  with  amazing  rapidity  and  success.  During  several  years  the  e^old  brought 
into  the  royal  smeltmg  houses  in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  to  K)ur  hundred 

*  Offedo,  lib.  iU.  c.  13.    Henera,  dee.  h  lib.  vi.  c  4.    Rfdacion  de  Deitnqre*  de  las  Indias  por 
Bsft.de  las  Casu,  p.  8. 
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mad  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  whi^ 
if  we  attend  to  tibe  great  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  the  oeeinning 
of  the  sixteen^  centuiy  to  the  present  times,  must  appear  a  considerable 
sum.  Vast  fortunes  were  created,  of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated, 
in  ostentatious  profusion,  what  they  acquired  with  facih'ty.  Dazzled  by 
both,  new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
o  share  in  those  treasures  which  had  enriched  their  countrymen ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  ch'mate, 
the  colony  continued  to  increase.* 

Ovando  governed  the  Spaniards  with  wisdom  and  justice  not  inferior  to 
the  rigour  with  which  he  treated  the  Indians.  He  established  equal  laws ; 
and,  by  executir^  them  with  impartiality,  accustomed  the  people  of  the 
colony  to  reverence  them.  He  founded  several  new  towns  in  aiflferent  parts 
of  the  island,  and  allured  inhabitants  to  them  by  the  concession  of  various 
immunities.  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
some  branch  of  industiy  more  useful  than  that  of  searching  for  gold  in  the 
mines.  Some  slips  of  the  sugarcane  having  been  brought  from  tne  Canaiy 
islands  bj  waj;  of  experiment,  they  were  found  to  thrive  with  such  increase 
in  the  nch  soil  and  warm  climate  to  which  they  were  transplanted,  that 
the  cultivation  of  them  soon  became  an  object  of  commerce.    Extensive 

glantations  were  begun  ;  sugarworks,  which  the  Spaniards  called  tngenioSf 
om  the  various  machineir  employed  in  them,  were  erected,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  manufacture  oi  this  commodity  was  the  great  occupation  df 
the  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola,  and  the  most  consideraole  source  of  their 

wealth.t 

The  prudent  endeavours  of  Ovando,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  were  powerfully  seconded  by  Ferdinand.  The  large  remittances 
whicn  he  received  fipom  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  lei^th,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries,  which  he  had  hitherto 
affected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his  own  address,  having  now  ex- 
tricated him  out  of  those  difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by 
the  death  of  his  Queen  £1607],  and  by  his  disputes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions,^  he  had  full  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America.  To  hb  provident  sagacity  Spain  is 
indebted  for  many  of  those  regulations  which  gradualfy  formed  that 
system  of  profound  but  iealous  policy,  by  which  she  governs  her  dominions 
in  the  New  World.  He  erected  a  court  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Casa  de  OmtratacUm^  or  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  i>er8ons  eminent 
for  rank  and  abilities,  to  whom  he  committed  the  administration  of  American 
affairs.  This  board  assembled  regularly  in  Seville,  and  was  invested  with 
a^  distinct  and  extensive  jurisdiction.  He  ^ve  a  re^lar  form  to  ecclesias- 
tical government  in  America,  by  nominating  archbishops,  bishops,  deans, 
together  with  cleigymen  of  subordinate  ranks,  to  take  chaiee  of  tiie  Spaniards 
established  there,  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  should  embrace  the  Christian 
faith,  but  notwithstanding  the  obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish  court  to 
the  papal  see,  such  was  Ferdinand's  solicitude  to  prevent  any  foreign  power 
from  claiming  jurisdiction,  or  acquiring  influence,  in  his  new  dominions, 
that  he  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sole  rfeht  of  patronage  to  the 
benefices  in  America,  and  stipulated  that  no  papal  bull  or  naandate  should 
be  promulgated  there  until  it  was  previously  examined  and  approved  of  by 
his  council.  With  the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  America,  or  any  person  to  settle  there  without  a  special 
license  from  that  council.^ 

But,  notwitiistanding  this  attention  to  the  police  and  welfare  of  the  colony* 
a  calamity  impended  which  threatened  its  dissolution.    The  original  infaa- 

*  Heraera,  dee.  1.  Ub.  vi.  c  18,  Jtc  t  Oviedo,  lib.  Iv.  c  8.  %  Hktonr of  tbe  Rfli(no# 

Charles  V.  p.  6,  Ac.  $  Heirert,  dec  1.  lib.  ri.  c.  19  90 
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bitants,  on  whose  labour  (he  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  for  their 
prosperity,  and  even  their  existence,  wasted  so  fsuBt  that  the  extinction  of  the 
whole  race  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  When  Columbus  discovered  Hispa- 
niola, the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least  a  million.* 
They  were  now  reduced  to  sixty  thousandf  in  the  space  of  Meen  years. 
This  consumption  of  the  human  species,  no  less  amazing  than  rapia,  was 
the  effect  of  several  concurring  causes.  ^  The  natives  of  the  American 
islands  were  of  a  more  feeble  constitution  than  the  icJiabitants  of  the 
other  hemisphere.  They  could  neither  perform  tiie  same  work  nor  endure 
the  same  i^tUgue  with  men  whose  organs  were  of  a  more  vigorous  con- 
formation. The  listless  indolence  in  which  ihej  dell&:hted'  to  pass  their 
days,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  debility,  contriouted  likewise  to  increase 
it,  and  rendered  them  from  habit,  as  weu  as  constitution,  incapable  of  hard 
laf^yir^/Thp  food  on  which  ^ey  subsisted  afforded  little  nourishment,  and 
/^  they  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate 
a  lan^d  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  active  industry.  The 
Spamards,  without  attending  to  tnose  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Americans,  imposed  tasks  upon  them  which,  though  not  greater  than 
Europeans  might  have  performed  with  ease,  were  so  dispro{)ortioned  to 
their  streneth,  that  many  sunk  under  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched 
days.  Others,  prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut  short  their  own 
lives  with  a  violent  hand.  Famine,  brought  on  by  compelling  such  numbers 
to  abandon  the  culture  of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,  proved 
fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by  the  haidships 
to  which  they  were  exjjosed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
Europeans,  wno  communicated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies, 
completed  the  desolation  of  the  island.  The  Spaniards,  being  thus  deprived 
of  the  instruments  which  they  were  accustomed  to  employ,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  their  improvements,  or  even  to  cany  on  the  works  which 
they  had  already  begun  [1508].  In  order  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy 
for  an  evil  so  alarming,  Ovando  proposed  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lucayo  islands  to  Hispaniola,  under  pretence  that  they  mi^ht  be  civilized 
wfth  more  facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  m  the  Christian 
religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish  colony,  and  placed  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  missionaries  settled  there.  Ferdinand,  deceived 
by  this  artifice,  or  willing  to  connive  at  an  act  of  violence  which  policy 
represented  as  necessary,  gave  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  Several  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  Lucayos,  the  commanders  of  which  informed  the 
natives,  with  whose  language  they  were  now  well  acquainted,  that  they 
came  fixnn  a  delicious  countiy,  in  which  the  departed  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  resided,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  invite  their  descendants  to  resort 
thither,  to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjoyed  there  by  happy  spirits.  That  simple 
people  listened  with  wonder  and  credulity:  ana,  fond  of  visitii^  their 
relations  and  friends  in  that  happy  region,  followed  the  Spaniard  with 
eagerness.  By  this  artifice  above  forty  thousand  were  decoyed  into  His- 
paniola, to  share  in  the  sufferings  which  were  the  lot  of  tlie  mhabitants  ot 
that  island,  and  to  mingle  their  groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched 
race  of  men.t 

The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  canied  on  their  operations  in  the 
mines  of  Hispaniola  with  such  ardour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed 
to  have  engrossed  their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discoveiy  lan- 
guished; and.  since  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus,  no  enterprise  of  any 
moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as  the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered 
it  impossible  to  acquire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
formerly,  this  urged  some  of  the  more  adventurous  Spaniards  to  search  for 
new  countries,  v^iere  their  avarice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility. 

*  HeRom,  dec  1.  lib.  z.  e.  IS.     t  Ibid.  lib.  vil.  c.  3.    Oviedo,  lib.  Ui.  c  0.    Gomarm  Hitt.  c  41 
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Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  whJdi 
Columous  had  discovered  in  his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  be  fertile,  and  ex- 
pected, from  some  s3rmptoms,  as  weU  as  finom  the  information  of  die 
inhabitants,  to  discover  mines  of  gold  in  the  mountains,  Ovando  permitted 
him  to  attempt  making  a  settlement  in  the  island.  This  was  easily  effected 
hv  an  officer  eminent  Tor  conduct  no  less  than  for  courage.  In  a  few  yean 
Puerto  Rico  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  the  natives  were 
reduced  to  servitude ;  and  beine  treated  with  the  same  inconsiderate  rigour 
as  their  nei^bours  in  Hispanioia,  the  race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  sufferings,  was  soon  exterminated.* 

About  the  same  time  Juan  Diazde  Solis,  in  conjunction  with  Vincent  Yanez 
Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's  original  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  conti- 
nent. They  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had  taken  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Guanaios ;  but,  sending  from  thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered 
a  new  and  extensive  province,  alterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yucatan, 
and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  of  that  count^.f 
Though  nothing  memorable  occurred  in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice, 
because  it  led  to  discoveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  same  reason 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned.  By  the  command 
of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  and  first  discovered  with  certainty,  that 
this  country,  which  Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  continenty 
was  a  laige  island.} 

This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last  occurrences  under  the  admi 
nistration  of  Ovando.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son,  Don 
i3ie^o,  had  been  empbyed  in  solicitii^  Ferdinand  to  grant  him  the  offices 
of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  together  with  all  the  other 
immunities  and  profits  which  descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  capitulation  ^ith  his  father.  But  if  these  dignities  and 
revenues  appeared  so  considerable  to  Ferdinand,  that,  at  the  expense  of 
being  deemed  unjust  as  well  as  ungrateful,  he  had  wrested  them  from 
Columbus,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to  confer  them 
on  his  son.  Accordingly  Don  Die^o  wasted  two  years  in  incessant  but 
fruitless  importunity,  yv  eaiy  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain 
by  a  legal  sentence  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the  favour  of  an  inte- 
rested monarch.  He  commenced  a  suit  against  Ferdinand  before  the 
council  which  mana^d  Indian  affairs ;  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which 
reflects  honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the  king,  and  sustained 
Don  Diego's  claim  of  the  viceroyalty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges 
stipulated  m  the  capitulation.  Even  after  mis  decree  Ferdinand's  repugnance 
to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  extensive  rights  might  have  thrown 
m  new  obstacles,  if  Don  Diego  had  not  taken  a  step  which  interested  veiy 
powerful  persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a  rank  so  elevated,  and  a  fortune  so 
opulent,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna 
Maria,  daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commendator  of  Leon, 
and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  and  neariy 
related  to  the  king.  The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the 
cause  of  their  new  aJly,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their  solicitations 
[1509].  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don  Diego  his  successor, 
though  even  in  conferring  this  favour  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy ; 
for  he  allowed  him  to  assume  only  the  title  of  govemory  not  thatof  viceroyt 
which  had  been  adjudged  to  bek)ng  to  him.§ 

Don  DiegoquicklyrepairedtoHispaniola,aUendedby  hisbiotheTil 
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his  wife,  whom  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of  vice- 
queen,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  persons  of  both  sexes  bom  of  ^ood  families. 
He  lived  with  a  splendour  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  New 
World ;  and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  enioy  the  honours  and 
rewards  due  to  his  inventive  genius,  of  which  he  himself  nad  been  cruelly  de« 
frauded.  The  colony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by  the  accession  of  so  many 
inhabitants,  of  a  diderent  racJc  and  character  from  most  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  migrated  to  America,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  fainilies  in  the 
Spanish  settlements  are  descended  fiom  the  persons  who  at  that  time  accom- 
panied Don  Diego  Columbus.* 

No  benefits  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natives  from  this  chan^  of  covemors. 
Don  Diego  was  not  only  authorized  by  a  royal  edict  to  contmue  the  repar* 
iimientoSf  or  distribution  of  Indians,  but  the  particular  number  which  he 
mkht  grant  to  every  person,  according  to  his  rank  in  the  colony,  was  spe- 
cined.  He  availed  himself  of  that  permission  ;  and  soon  aAer  be  landed  H 
St.  Domingo,  he  divided  such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated,  among 
his  relations  and  attendants.! 

The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  comply  with  an  instruction 
which  he  received  from  the  kinff,  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubaeua,  a 
small  island  which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage.  Though 
this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence  to  its  wretchea  inhabitants, 
such  quantities  of  those  oysters  which  produce  pearls  were  found  on  its 
coast,  that  it  did  not  long  escape  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the  Spaniard^ 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resori.  Large  fortunes  were  acquired 
hv  the  fishery  of  j>earls,  which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour. 
The  Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucavo  islands,  were  compelled  to 
dive  for  them  ;  and  this  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employment  was  an  addi- 
tional calamity  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  extinction  of  that 
devoted  race.} 

About  this  period,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Pinzon  set  out,  in  conjunction, 
upon  a  second  voyaee.  They  stood  directly  south,  towards  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  Pinzon  had  formerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  fortieth 
degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  stretched  on  their  right  hand  through  all  this  vast  extent  of 
ocean.  They  landed  in  different  places,  to  take  possession  in  name  of  their 
sovereign ;  but  though  the  country  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and 
inviting,  their  force  was  so  small,  having  been  fitted  out  rather  for  discovery 
than  making  settlements,  that  they  left  no  colony  behind  them.  Their 
voyage  served,  however,  to  give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of^this  new  quarter  of  the  globe.9 

Though  it  was  about  ten  yean  since  Columbus  had  discovered  the  ma(o 
land  of  America,  the  Spaniards  had  hitlierto  made  no  settlement  in  any 
part  of  it.  What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously  attempted, 
and  with  considerable  vigour ;  though  the  plan  for  this  purpose  was  neither 
formed  by  the  crown,  nor  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried 
on  by  the  enterprisii^  spirit  of  private  adventurers.  The  scheme  took  its 
rise  from  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  had  already  made  two  voyages  as  a  disco- 
verer, by  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  weaJth.  But 
his  character  for  intrepioity  and  conduct  easily  procured  him  associates,  who 
advanced  the  money  requisite  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition. 
About  the  same  time,  Di^o  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  laige  fortune 
in  HispaniolsL  formed  a  similar  design.  Ferdinand  encouraged  both  ;  and 
though  he  refused  to  advance  the  smallest  sum,  he  was  extremely  liber' 1  of 
titles  and  patents.  He  erected  two  governments  on  the  continent,  ont  ex- 
tendii^  finom  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  and  the  other  fh>m  that  to 
Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.     The  former  was  given  to  Ojeda,  the  latter  to  Nicuessa. 

*  Orledo.  nb.  Ui. c  1.         t  Reeopiladon  de  Leyes^  Hb.  vi.  tit.  8. 1. 1, 8.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub« 
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OJeda  fitted  out  a  ship  and  t^vo  bri^antines,  with  three  hundred  men. 
Kicuessa,  six  vessels,  with  seven  hundred  and  eighty  men.  They  sailed 
about  the  same  time  from  St.  Domingo  for  their  respective  governments. 
In  order  to  give  their  title  to  those  coimtries  some  appearance  of  validity, 
several  of  the  most  eminent  divines  and  lawyers  in  Spam  were  employed  to 
prescribe  the  mode  in  which  they  should  take  possession  of  them.*  There 
IS  not  in  the  histoiy  of  mankind  any  thing  more  singular  or  extravagant  than 
the  form  which  tney  devised  for  this  purpose.  They  instructed  those 
invaders,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  contment,  to  declare  to  the  natives 
the  principal  articles  oi  the  Christian  faith ;  to  acquaint  them  in  parti- 
cular, with  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  rope  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  ;  to  inform  them  of  the  grant  which  this  holy  pontiff  had  made  of 
their  country  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  to  require  them  to  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  that  religion  which  the  Spaniards  made  known  to  them ;  and  to  submit 
to  the  sovereign  whose  authority  they  proclaimed.  If  the  natives  refused  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  the  terms  of  which  must  have  been  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  uninstructed  Indians,  then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  were 
authorized  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword ;  to  reduce  them,  their 
wives  and  children,  to  a  state  of  servitude  ;  and  to  compel  them  by  force 
to  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  monarch, 
to  whicn  thjpv  would  not  voluntarily  subject  themselves  [23 J. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  could  not  at  once  yield  assent  to 
doctrines  too  refined  for  their  uncultivated  understandings,  and  explained  to 
them  by  inlerjjreters  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  language ;  as  they 
did  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  pnest,  of  whom  they  had  never  heara, 
could  have  any  right  to  dispose  of  their  countrjr,  or  how  an  unknown  prince 
should  claim  jurisdiction  over  them  as  his  subjects ;  they  fiercely  opposed 
the  new  invaders  of  their  territories.  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa  endeavoured 
to  effect  by  force  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion.  The 
contemjjorary  writers  enter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their 
transactions ;  but  as  they  made  no  discovery  of  importance,  nor  established 
any  permanent  settlement,  their  adventures  are  not  entitled  to  any  consi- 
deraole  place  in  the  general  history  of  a  period  where  romantic  valour, 
struggling  with  incredible  hardships,  distinguishes  every  effort  of  the 
Spanish  arms.  They  found  the  natives  in  those  countries  of  which  they 
went  to  assume  the  government,  to  be  of  a  charsfcter  very  different  from  that 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  were  free  and  warlike.  Their 
arrows  were  dipped  in  a  poison  so  noxious,  that  every  wound  was  followed 
with  certain  death.  In  one  encounter  they  slew  above  seventy  of  Ojeda's 
followers,  and  the  Spaniards,  for  the  first  time,  were  taught  to  dread  the 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  Nicuessa  was  opposed  by  people  equally 
resolute  in  defence  of  their  possessions.  Nothing  coula  soften  their 
ferocity.  Though  the  Spaniaros  employed  every  art  to  soothe  them,  and  to 
gain  their  confidence,  they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse,  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  office,  with  men  whose  residence  among^them  they  considered 
as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  independence  [1510].  This  implacable  enmity 
of  the  natives,  though  it  rendered  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
their  country  extremely  difficult  as  well  as  dai^erous,  might  have  been 
surmounted  at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  arms,  ana  their  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  But  every  disaster 
whicn  can  be  accumulated  upon  the  unfortunate  combined  to  complete  their 
ruin.  The  loss  ol  their  ships  by  various  accidents  upon  an  unknown 
coast,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  a  climate  the  most  noxious  in  all  America, 
the  want  of  provisions  unavoidable  in  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated, 
dissension  among  themselves,  and  the^  incessant  hostilities  of  the  natives, 
involved  them  in  a  succession  of  calamities,  the  bare  recital  of  which  strikes 
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one  with  honor.  Though  they  received  two  considerable  reinforcements 
from  Hispaniolsi,  the  gpreater  part  of  those  who  had  engaged  in  this  unhappy 
expedition  perished,  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  extreme  miseiy.  A 
few  who  survived  settled  as  a  feeble  colony  at  Santa  Maria  el  Ant^ua,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  the  conunand  of  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  who, 
in  the  most  desperate  exigencies,  displayed  such  courage  and  conduct  as 
first  gained  the  confidence  of  his  countnrmen,  and  marii;ed  him  out  as  their 
leader  in  more  splendid  and  successful  undertakings.  Nor  was  he  tlie 
only  adventurer  m  this  expedition  who  will  appear  with  lustre  in  more 
important  scenes.  Francisco  Pizarro  was  one  of  Ojeda's  companions,  and 
in  tnis  school  of  adversity  acquired  or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him 
for  the  extraordinaiY  actions  wliich  he  afterwards  performed.  Heman 
Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more  famous,  had  likewise  ei^aged  early 
in  this  enterprise,  which  roused  all  the  active  jouth  of  Hispaniola  to  arms ; 
but  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  m  his  subsequent  adventures 
interposed  to  save  him  from  the  dbasters  to  which  his  companions  wera 
exposed.  He  was  taken  ill  at  St.  Domingo  before  the  departure  of  the 
fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  this  expedition,  the  Spaniards 
were  not  deterred  from  engagii^  in  new  schemes  of  a  similar  nature. 
When  wealth  is  acquired  gradualljr  by  the  persevering  hand  of  industry,  or 
accumulated  by  the  slow  operations  of  re^lar  commerce,  the  means 
employed  are  so  proportioned  to  the  end  attamed,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
strike  the  imagination,  and  little  to  urge  on  the  active  powers  of  the  mind 
to  uncommon  eflbrts.  But  when  large  fortunes  Avere  created  almost 
instantaneously;  when  gold  and  pearis  were  procured  in  exchange  for 
baubles ;  when  the  countries  which  produced  these  rich  commc^ities» 
defended  only  by  naked  savages,  might  be  seized  by  the  first  bold  invader  ; 
objects  so  singular  and  alluring  roused  a  wondenul  spirit  of  enterprise 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that  was 
opened  to  wealth  and  distinction.  While  this  spirit  continued  warm  and 
vigorous,  eveiy  attempt  either  towards  discoveiy  or  conquest  was  applauded, 
and  adventurers  engaged  in  it  with  emulation.  The  passion  for  new  under- 
t^ings,  which  characterizes  the  age  of  discovery  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in  their  career.  But 
circumstances  peculiar  to  Hispaniola,  at  this  iuncture,  concurred  with  it  in 
extending  their  navigation'and  conquests.  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
ir^bitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the  race,  many  of  the 
Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  already  obsen'ed,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  their  works  with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look  out  for 
settiements  in  some  country  wnere  people  were  not  yet  wasted  by  op- 
pression. Others,  with  the  inconsiderate  levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom 
wealth  pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in  thoughtless  prodigality 
what  they  acquired  with  ease,  and  were  driven  by  necessity  to  epibark  m 
the  most  desperate  schemes,  in  order  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  From  all 
these  causes,  when  Don  Diego  Columbus  proposed  [l51l]  to  conquer  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  colony  tnere,  many  persons  of  chief 
distinction  in  Hispaniola  engaged  with  alacrity  in  the  measure.  He  gave 
the  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service  to  Diego  Velasauez, 
one  of  his  father^s  companions  in  his  second  voyage,  and  who,  having  been 
long  settled  in  Hispaniola,  had  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  such  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  prudence,  that  he  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  for 
conducting  an  expedition  of  importance.  Three  hundred  men  were  ileemed 
sufficient  Tor  tibe  conquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  mDes  in 
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lengthy  and  filled  with  inhabitants.  But  they  were  of  the  same  unwarlike 
character  with  the  people  of  Hispaniola.  They  were  not  only  intimidated 
by  the  appearance  of  their  new  enemies,  but  unprepared  to  resist  them. 
For  though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  adjacent 
island,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  descent  on  their  territories,  none  of 
the  small  communities  into  which  Cuba  was  divided,  ha^  either  made  any 
provision  for  its  own  defence,  or  had  formed  any  concert  for  their  common 
safety.  The  only  obstruction  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatucy,  a 
cazique,  who  had  fled  from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cuba.  He  stood  upon  the  defensive  at  their  first 
landi^,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  them  pack  to  their  ships.  His  feeble 
troops,  however,  were  soon  broken  and  dispersed;  and  he  himself  being 
taken  prisoner,  Velas(;^uez,  according  to  the  barbarous  maxim  of  the 
Spaniards,  considered  hmi  as  a  slave  who  had  taken  arms  against  his  master, 
and  condemned  him  to  the  flames.  When  Hatuey  was  fastened  to  the 
stake,  a  Franciscan  friar,  labouring  to  convert  him,  promised  him  imme- 
diate admittance  into  the  ioys  of  heaven,  if  he  would  embrace  the  Christian 
faith.  **  Are  there  any  Spaniards,"  says  he,  after  seme  pause,  '^  in  that 
reg^ion  of  bliss  which  you  describe  ?" — ^**  Yes,"  replied  the  monk,  "  but 
&Sj  such  as  are  worthy  and  good." — ^**  The  best  of  them,"  returned  the 
indignant  cazique,  ^  have  neither  worth  nor  goodness  :  I  will  not  go  to  a 
place  where  I  may  meet  with  one  of  that  accursed  race."^  This  dreadful 
example  of  vengeance  struck  the  people  of  Cuba  with  such  terror  that  they 
scarcely  gave  any  opposition  to  tne  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and  Velas- 

auez,  wimout  the  loss  of  a  man,  annexed  this  extensive  and  fertile  island  to 
le  Spanish  monarchy.! 

The  facility  with  which  this  important  conquest  was  completed  served 
as  an  incitement  to  other  undertalcings.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  having 
acquired  both  fame  and  wealth  by  the  reduction  of  Puerto  Rico,  was 
Impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He  fitted  out  three  ships  at 
his  own  expense,  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  [1512],  and  his  reputation  soon 
drew  togetner  a  respectable  body  of  followers.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  the  Lucayo  islands ;  and  aAer  touching  at  several  of  them,  as  well 
as  of  the  Bahama  isles,  he  stood  to  the  south-west,  and  discovered  a  country 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  Spaniards,  which  he  called  Florida,  either  because 
he  fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday,  or  on  account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful 
appearance.  He  attempted  to  land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  such 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  natives,  who  were  fierce  and  warlike,  as  con- 
vinced him  that  an  increase  of  force  was  requisite  to  eflect  a  settlement. 
Satisfied  wiUi  having  opened  a  communication  with  a  new  country,  of  Vhose 
▼alue  and  importance  he  conceived  very  sanguine  hopes,  he  returned  to 
Puerto  Rico  tnrough  the  channel  now  ]ax>wn  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  oif 
Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new  countries  that  prompted 
Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this  voyage  ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  ot 
those  visionaiy  ideas,  which  at  that  time  oflen  mingled  with  the  spirit  of 
discoveiy,  and  rendered  it  more  active.  A  tradition  prevailed  among  the 
natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the  isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  there 
was  a  fountain  of  such  wonderful  virtue  as  to  renew  ihe  youth  and  recall 
the  vigour  of  every  person  who  bathed  in  its  salutair  waters.  In  hopes  of 
finding  this  ^na  restorative.  Ponce  de  Leon  ana  his  followers  ranged 
through  the  islands,  searchinjg  with  firuitless  solicitude  and  labour  for  the 
fountain  which  was  the  chiefobject  of  their  expedition.  That  a  tale  so 
fabulous  should  gain  credit  among  siinple  and  uninstructed  Indians  is  not 
surprising.  That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  an  enlightened  people 
appears  m  the  present  age  altogether  incredible.    The  fact,  however,  is 
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certain ;  and  the  roost  authentic  Spanish  historians  mention  this  extrayagant 
•ally  of  their  credulous  countrymen.  The  Spaniards  at  that  period  were 
engaged  in  a  career  of  activity  which  gave  a  romantic  turn  to  their  imagina- 
tion, and  daily  presented  to  them  strange  and  manellous  obiects.  A  New 
World  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islands  and  continents,  of 
whose  existence  mankind  in  former  ages  had  no  conception.  In  those 
delightful  countries  nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form  :  every  tree  and 
plant  and  animal  was  different  from  tliose  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  They 
seemed  to  be  transported  into  enchanted  ground ;  and  after  the  wonders 
which  they  had  seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admira 
tion,  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  beyond  belief.  If  the 
rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  scenes  made  such  impression  even 
upon  the  sound  understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of  having  found 
the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  Ponce  de  Leon  should 
dream  of  discovering  the  fountain  of  youth.* 

Soon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discovery  of  much  greater  import- 
ance was  made  in  another  part  of  America.  Balboa  haviiig  been  raised 
to  the  government  of  the  small  colony  at  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  by  the 
voluntaiy  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was  so  extremely  desirous  to  obtain 
from  the  crown  a  confirmation  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of 
his  officers  to  Spain,  in  order  to  solicit  a  royal  commission,  which  might 
invest  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  supreme  command.  Conscious,  however, 
that  he  could  not  expect  success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  ministers, 
with  whom  he  was  unconnected,  or  from  negotiating  in  a  court  to  the  arts 
of  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which 
he  aspired,  and  aimed  at  performii^  some  signal  service  that  would  secure 
him  the  preference  to  eveiy  competitor.  FulTof  this  idea,  he  made  frequent 
inroads  mto  the  adjacent  country,  subdued  several  of  the  caziques,  and 
collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more  in  that 

§art  of  the  continent  than  in  the  islands.  In  one  of  those  excursions,  the 
paniards  contended  with  such  eagerness  about  the  division  of  some  gold, 
that  they  were  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against  one 
another.  A  young  cazique  who  was  present,  astonished  at  the  Eigh  value 
which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of  which  he  did  not  discern  the  use,  tuinbled 
the  &:old  out  of  the  balance  with  indignation  ;  and  turning  to  the  Spaniards, 
"  \Vhy  do  you  quarrel  (says  he)  about  such  a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  so  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  as  to  abandon  your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  distant  nations  for  its  sake,  I  will  conduct  you  to  a  region 
where  the  metal  which  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  your  admiration  and 
desire  is  so  common  that  the  meanest  utensils  are  lormed  of  it."  Transported 
with  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  his  companions  inquired  eagerly 
wliere  this  happy  country  lay,  and  how  they  might  arrive  at  it.  He 
infonned  them  that  at  the  distance  of  six  suas,  that  is,  of  six  days' ioumey, 
towards  the  south,  they  should  discover  another  ocean,  near  to  which  this 
wealthy  kingdom  was  situated  ;  but  if  they  intended  to  attack  that  powerful 
state,  they  must  assemble  forces  far  superior  in  number  and  strength  to  those 
with  which  they  now  appeared.! 

This  was  the  first  inionnation  which  tlie  Spaniards  received  conceniing 
the  great  southern  ocean,  or  the  opulent  and  extensive  countrj'  known  after- 
wards by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  objects  suited 
to  fab  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enterprisir^  ardour  of  his  genius.  He 
Immediately  concluded  the  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned,  to  be  that 
for  which  Columbus  had  searched  w^ithout  success  in  this  part  of  America» 
in  hopes  of  openii^  a  more  direct  communication  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  he 
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jectured  that  the  nch  territory  which  had  been  described  to  him  must  be 
part  of  that  vast  and  opulent  region  of  the  earth.  Elated  with  the  idea 
of  performing  what  so  great  a  man  had  attempted  in  vain,  and  eager  to 
accomplish  a  discovery  which  he  knew  would  be  no  less  acceptable  to  the 
king  than  beneficial  to  his  countiy,  he  was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out 
upon  thb  enterprise,  in  comparison  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared 
inconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  preparation  were  reauisite 
to  ensure  success.  He  began  with  courting  and  securing  the  friendship  of 
the  neighbouring  caziaues.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hispaniola  with 
a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  past  success,  and  an  earnest  of 
his  future  hopes.  &y  a  proper  distribution  of  this,  they  secured  the  favour 
of  the  governor,  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A  considerable 
reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him,  and  he  thought  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  attempt  the  discoveiy. 

The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  sixty  miles  in  breadth ;  but  this  neck 
of  land  which  binds  together  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
IS  strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretching  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  render  it  a  barrier  of  solidity  sufficient  to  resist  the  impulse 
of  two  opposite  oceans.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  almost 
inaccessible.  The  valleys  in  that  moist  climate  where  it  rains  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed  that  the 
inhabitants  fina  it  necessaiy,  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses  upon 
trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  from  the  damp  soil,  and  the 
odious  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters.^  Laige  riven  rush  down 
with  an  impetuous  current  from  the  hish  grounds.  In  a  region  thinly 
inhabited  by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industrv  had  done  nothing  to 
mitigate  or  correct  those  natural  disadvantages.  To  march  across  this 
unexplored  country  with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could 
be  little  trusted,  was,  on  all  those  accounts,  the  boldest  enterprise  on  \\iiich 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured  in  the  New  World.  But  the  intrepidity 
of  Balboa  was  such  as  distinguished  him  amoi«;  his  countrymen,  at  a  period 
wnen  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  darii^  courage  [1513].  Nor 
was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he  was  prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable, 
and  possessed  of  those  popular  talents  which,  in  the  most  desperate  under- 
takings, inspire  confidence  and  secure  attachment.  Even  after  the  iunction 
of  the  volunteers  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred 
and  ninety  men  for  his  expedition.  But  they  were  hardy  veterans,  inured 
to  the  climate  of  America,  and  ready  to  follow  him  through  eveiy  danger. 
A  thousand  Indians  attended  them  to  cany  their  provisions ;  ana,  to  com- 
plete their  warlike  array,  they  took  with  tnem  several  of  those  fierce  dogs, 
which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destructive  to  their  naked  enemies. 

Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition  on  the  first  of  September, 
about  the  time  that  the  periodical  rains  began  to  abate.  He  proceeded 
by  sea,  and  without  any  difficulty,  to  the  territories  of  a  cazique  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  advance  into  the 
interior  part  of  the  country,  than  he  was  retarded  by  every  obstacle,  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  nature  of  the  territory,  or  the  dispo- 
sition of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  cazic^ues,  at  his  approach,  fled  to  the 
mountains  with  all  their  people,  and  earned  off  or  oestroyed  whatever 
could  afibrd  subsistence  to  his  troops.  Others  collected  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  oppose  his  progress ;  and  ne  quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous 
undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a  body  ot  men  through  hostile  nations, 
across  swamps^  and  rivers,  and  woods,  which  had  never  been  passed  but 
by  strageling  Indians.  But  by  sharing  in  eveiy  hardship  with  the  meanest 
soldier,  ny  appearing  the  foremost  to  meet  every  danger,  by  promising 
confidently  to  nis  troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riches  superior  to 
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what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  successful  of  their  countiyineny  he 
inspired  them  with  such  enthusiastic  resolution,  that  they  followed  him 
without  murmuring.  When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  (he 
mountains,  a  powenul  cazique  appeared  m  a  narrow  pass,  with  a  numerous 
body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their  progress.  But  men  who  had  sur- 
mounted so  many  obstacles,  despised  the  opposition  of  such  feeble  enemies 
They  attacked  them  with  impetuosity,  and,  haying  dispersed  them  with 
much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  contmued  their  march.  Though  their 
guides  had  represented  the  oreadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of 
six  days,  they  had  already  spent  twenty-five  in  forcing  their  way  through 
the  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them  were  ready  to  sink  under  such 
uninteiTupted  fatieue  in  that  sultiy  climate,  several  were  taken  ill  of  the 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  freauent  in  that  countiy,  and  all  became 
impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  tneir  labours  and  sunertngs.  At  length 
the  Indians  assured  them,  that  from  the  top  of  the  next  mountain  they 
should  discover  the  ocean  which  was  the  object  of  their  wishes.  When, 
with  infinite  toil,  they  had  climbed  up  the  greater  part  of  that  steep  ascent, 
Balboa  commanded  his  men  to  halt,  ancf  advanced  alone  lo  the  summit, 
that  he  mie^ht  be  the  first  who  should  enjojr  a  spectacle  which  he  had  so 
long  desired.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  douth  Sea  stretching  in  endless 
prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
neaven,  returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  conducted  hjm  to  a  discovery  so 
beneficial  to  his  countiy,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  followers, 
observing  his  transi)orts  of  joy,  rushed  forward  to  join  in  his  wonder, 
exultation,  and  latitude.  They  held  on  their  course  to  the  shore  with 
great  alacrity,  ^vhen  Balboa,  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  with 
his  buckler  and  swcml«  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master,  and  vowed  to  defend  it  with  these  arms,  against  all  his 
enemies.^ 

That  part  of  the  ^at  Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  which  Balboa  fint 
discovered,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he 
gave  to  it,  and  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
pett^r  princes,  who  eovemed  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  that  gulf,  he  extorted 
provisions  and  gold  by  force  of  arms.  Others  sent  them  to  him  volun* 
tarily.  To  these  acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques  added  a 
considerable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  from  them,  with  much 
satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  which  he  had  newly 
discovered. 

Together  with  the  acquisition  of  this  wealth,  which  served  to  soothe 
and  encourage  his  followers,  he  received  accounts  which  confirmed  his 
sapguine  hopes  of  future  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedition. 
AD  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  concurred  in  informing  him 
that  there  was  a  mighty  and  opulent  kingdom  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  towards  the  south-east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame  animals 
to  cany  their  burdens.  In  order  to  give  the  Spaniards  an  idea  of  these,  they 
drew  upon  the  sand  the  figure  of  the  llamas  or  sheep,  afterwards  found  m 
Peru,  which  the  Peruvians  had  taught  to  perform  such  senices  as  they 
described.  As  the  llama  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  a  camel,  a  beast  of 
burden  deemed  peculiar  to  Asia,  this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the 
discovery  of  the  pearls,  another  noted  production  of  that  country,  tended  to 
confirm  the  Spaniards  in  their  mistaken  theory  with  respect  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  New  World  to  tlie  East  Indies.! 

But  though  the  information  which  Balboa  received  from  the  people  on  the 
coast,  as  well  as  his  own  conjectures  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely 
impatient  to  visit  this  unknown  countiy,  his  prudence  restrained  him  from 
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attempting  to  inrade  it  wit 
weakened  by  diseases.  [24'' 


1  a  handful  of  men  exhausted  hj  fatigue  and 
He  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at 
present,  to  their  settlement  of  Santa  Maria  in  Darien,  and  to  return  next 
season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  such  an  arduous  enterprise.  In  order 
to  acquire  a  DK>re  extensive  knowledge  of  the  isthmus,  be  marched  back  by 
a  different  route,  which  he  found  to  be  no  less  daneerous  and  difficult  than 
that  which  he  had  formerly  taken.  But  to  men  elated  with  success,  and 
animated  with  hope,  nothiii^  is  insurmountable.  Balboa  returned  to  Santa 
Maria  [1514],  from  which  he  had  been  absent  four  months,  with  greater 
^loiy  and  more  treasure  than  the  Soaniards  had  ac(]uired  in  any  expedition 
m  the  New  World.  None  of  Balboa's  officers  distingiiished  themselves 
more  in  this  service  than  Francisco  Pizarro,  or  assisted  with  pieater  courage 
and  ardour  in  opening  a  communication  with  those  countnes  in  which  ne 
was  destined  to  act  soon  a  more  illustrious  part.* 

Balboa's  first  care  was  to  send  information  to  Spain  of  the  important  dis^ 
coveiy  which  he  had  made :  and  to  demand  a  remforcement  of  a  thousand 
nfen,  m  order  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  opulent  country  concerning 
which  he  had  received  such  inviting  intelli|;ence.  The  first  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  hardly  occasioned  greater  joy  than  the  unex- 

?ected  tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  the  great  southern  ocean, 
^he  communication  with  the  East  Indies,  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
the  line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  the  Pope,  seemed  now  to  be  certain. 
The  vast  wealth  which  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  settlements  and 
conquests  in  that  country,  excited  the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation 
of  other  states.  Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  lucra- 
tive commerce,  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it,  was  willir^  to  make  an 
effort  beyond  what  Balboa  required.  But  even  in  this  exertion,  his  jealous 
policy,  as  well  as  the  fatal  antipathy  of  Fonseca,  now  Bishop  of  Buigos,  to 
every  man  of  merit  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  New  World,  was  con- 
spicuous. Notwithstanding  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  great  undertaking  which  he  had 
begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  overlook  these,  and  to  appoint 
Pedrarias  Davila  govenxir  of  Darien.  He  ^ave  him  the  command  of 
fifteen  stout  vessels  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers.  These  were  fitted  out 
at  the  public  expense,  with  a  Ifoerality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  dis- 
played in  any  former  armament  destined  for  the  New  World ;  and  such 
was  the  ardour  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  foUow  a  leader  who  was  about 
to  conduct  them  to  a  country  where,  as  fame  reported,  they  had  only  to 
throw  their  nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,t  that  fifteen  hundred 
embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained,  a  much 
greater  number  would  have  engaged  in  tne  service.} 

Pedrarias  reached  the  Gulf  of  Darien  without  any  remarkable  accident, 
and  immediately  sent  some  of  his  principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa 
of  his  arrival,  with  die  king's  commission  to  be  governor  of  the  colony. 
To  their  astonishment,  they  found  Balboa,  of  whose  great  exploits  thfv 
had  heard  so  much,  and  of  whose  opulence  they  had  formed  such  ni^h  ide'aa, 
clad  in  a  canvass  jacket,  and  weanng  coarse  hempen  sandals  usca  only  by 
the  meanest  peasants,  employed,  together  with  some  Indians,  in  thatching 
his  own  hut  with  reeds.  Gven  in  this  simple  garb,  which  corresponded  so 
ill  with  the  expectations  and  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balboa  received 
them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  discoveries  had  drawn  so  many  adven- 
turers from  the  islands,  that  he  could  now  muster  four  hundred  and  fif^y  men. 
At  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  vnth  him.  But,  though  his  troops  mur- 
mured loudly  at  the  injustice  of  the  king  in  superseding  their  commander, 
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X  IHd.  c.  6, 7.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  177.  SOS. 
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and  complained  that  strar^rs  would  now  reap  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and 
success,  Balboa  submitted  with  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  received  Pedrarias  with  all  the  deference  due  to  his  character.* 

Sfotwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which  Pedrarias  owed  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  ^vemment,  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiiy  to  be  made 
into  Balboa^s  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Nicuessa,  and  imposed 
a  considerable  fine  upon  him,  on  account  of  the  irrej^larities  of  which  be  had 
then  been  guilty.  Balboa  felt  seusibly  the  mortifKation  of  bein^  subjected 
to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he  had  so  lately  occupied  the  firaf 
station.  Pedrarias  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  merit ;  so 
that  the  resentment  of  the  one  and  the  envy  of  the  otber  gave  rise  to  disseQ- 
sions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  colony.  It  was  threatened  witb  a  cala- 
mity still  more  fatal.  Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  time 
of  the  year  [July],  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  in  that  part  of  the 
torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  down  such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in 
more  temperate  climates.!  The  village  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated  in  a 
rich  plain,  environed  with  marshes  and  woods.  The  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans was  unable  to  withstand  the  pestilential  influence  of  such  a  situationty 
in  a  climate  naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  unhealthy. 
A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  off  many  of  the  soldiers  who 
accotnpanied  Pedrarias.  An  extreme  scarcity  of  provision  augmented  this 
distress,  as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment  for  the  sickf 
or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  healthy  .|  In  the  space  of  a  month,  above 
six  hundred  persons  perished  in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  despair 
spread  through  the  colony.  Many  principal  persons  solicited  their  dismis* 
Bion,  and  were  glad  to  relinc^uish  all  their  hopes  of  wealth,  in  order  to 
escape  from  that  pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to  divert  those  who 
remained  from  brooding  over  their  misfortunes,  by  finding  them  employment. 
With  this  view,  he  s^nt  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives,  and  to  search  for  the  mines  in 
which  it  was  produced.  Those  rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to 
present  ^ain  tnan  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  future  progress,  plun- 
dered without  distinction  wherever  they  marched.  Regardless  or  the 
alliances  which  Balboa  had  made  with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped 
them  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
with  the  ut[iiost  insolence  and  cruelty.  By  their  tyranny  and  exactioDSy 
which  Pedrarias,  either  from  want  of  authority  orMnclination,  did  not  restrain, 
all  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  deso- 
lated, and  the  Spaniards  were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  frienoship  of  the  natives,  in  extend- 
ing their  conquests  to  the  South  Sea.  Balboa,  who  saw  with  concern  that 
such  ill-i'udgcd  proceedings  retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme^ 
sent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spain  against  the  imprudent  government  of 
Pedrarias,  who  had  ruined  a  happy  and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrajias, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  him  of  having  deceived  the  Kin^,  by  magnifyior 
his  own  exploits,  as  well  as  by  a  false  representation  of  Uie  opulence  ana 
value  of  the  country.§ 

Ferdinand  became  sensible  at  lengtli  of  his  imprudence  in  supersedii^ 
the  most  active  and  experienced  o/Bcer  he  had  in  the  New  Worid,  and,  by 
way  of  compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  Adelantadoy  or  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea,  with  very  extensive  privi- 
leges and  authority.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support 
Balboa  in  all  his  operations,  and  to  consult  with  him  concerning  eveiy 
measure  which  he  himself  piusued.  [1515]     But  to  e£fect  such  a  sudden 


•  Herrora,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  13, 14.  f  Richard,  Hitt.  Naiurellc  de  I'.Mr,  torn.  1,  p.  SO*. 

t  Hnrrvra,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  14.    P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  373.  «,  Ibid.  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c  1&  dee.  1. 
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transition  from  inveterate  enmity  to  perfect  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's 
power.  Pedrarias  continued  to  treat  his  rival  with  neglect ;  and  Balboa's 
fortune  being  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  his  fine,  and  other  exactions  of 
Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make  suitable  preparations  for  taking  possession  of 
his  new  government.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  exhortations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought  to  a  reconciliation ;  and,  in  order  to 
cement  this  union  more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.  [151 6.  J  The  first  effect  of  their  concord  was,  that 
Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  several  small  incursions  into  the  countiy. 
These  he  conducted  with  such  prudence,  as  added  to  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired.  Many  adventurers  resorted  to  nim,  and,  with 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias,  he  be^n  to  prepare  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  South  Sea.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  vessels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those  provinces  which  he 
purposed  to  invade.  [15 1 7.]  AAer  surmounting  many  obstacles,  and 
endiiring  a  variety  of  those  hardships  which  were  the  portion  of  the  con- 
querors of  America,  he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantines.  In  these, 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superior  to  that  with  which  Pizarro 
afterwards  undertook  the  same  expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail  towards 
Peru,  when  he  received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrarias.^  As  his 
reconciUation  with  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial,  the  progress  which  his 
son-in-law  was  making  revived  his  ancient  enmity,  and  aaded  to  its  rancour. 
He  dreaded  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  a  man  whom  he  had  injured 
90  deeply.  He  suspected  that  success  would  encourage  him  to  aim  at  inde- 
pendence upon  his  jurisdiction ;  and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred, 
fear,  and  jealousy  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
▼en^eance,  he  scrupled  not  to  defeat  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  moment 
to  his  countiy .  Under  pretexts  which  were  false,  but  plausible,  he  desired 
Balboa  to  postjpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,  and  to  repair  to  Ada,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  interview  with  him.  Balboa,  with  the  unsus- 
picious confidence  of  a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the 
summons ;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  arrestea  by  order  of 
Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  satiate  nis  revenge  did  not  sufifer  him  to 
languish  long  in  connnement.  Judges  were  immediately  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  trial.  An  accusation  of  disloyalty  to  the  king,  and  of  an  intention 
to  revolt  against  the  governor  was  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced ;  and  thou^  the  Judges  who  passed  it,  seconded  bj^  the 
whole  colony,  interceded  warmly  /or  his  pardon,  Pedrarias  continued  inex- 
orable }  and  the  Spaniards  beheld,  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public 
execution  of  a  man  whom  they  universally  deemed  more  capable  than  any 
one  who  had  borne  command  in  America,  of  formiru^  and  accomplishing 
great  designs.!  Upon  his  death,  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was 
relinquished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  injustice  of  his 
proceedings,  was  not  only  screened  from  punishment  by  the  powerful  patron- 
age of  the  Bishop  of  Buxgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power. 
Soon  after  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  colony  from  its  unwhole- 
some station  of  Santa  Maria  to  Paiiama,on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus ; 
and  though  it  did  not  gain  much  in  point  of  healthfulness  by  the  change, 
the  commodious  situation  of  this  new  settlement  contributed  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Uie  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  Southern  Ocean.t 

During  these  transactions  in  Danen  [1516],  the  history  of  which  it  was 
proper  to  carry  on  in  an  uninterrupted  tenour,  several  important  events 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  discovery,  the  conquest,  and  government  of 
other  provinces  in  the  New  World.    FenlxnaDd  was  so  intent  upon  opening 

*  Uerren,dee.3.1fii.l.c3.Ub.  U.e.ll.  13L81.       t  Ibid. dec S. Ub.  U.  c. 31, 22.       MUd.Ub 
iv.  a  1. 
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a  communication  with  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands  by  the  west,  that  in  the 
year  one  thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  fiAeen  he  fitted  out  two  ships  at  his  own 
expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage,  and  eave  the  command  of  them 
to  Juan  biaz  de  Solis,  who  was  deemea  one  of  me  most  skilful  navieaton 
in  Spain.  He  stood  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  entered  a  river  which  he 
called  Janeiro,  where  an  extensive  commerce  is  now  carried  on.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  a  spacious  bay,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  entrance 
into  a  strait  that  communicated  with  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but,  upon  advancing 
further,  he  found  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata,  one  of  the  vast  rivers 
by  which  the  southern  continent  of  America  is  watered.  In  endeavouring 
to  make  a  descent  in  this  countjy,  De  Solis  and  several  of  his  crew  were 
slain  by  the  natives,  who,  in  si^ht  of  the  ships,  cut  their  bodies  in  pieces, 
Toastea  and  devoured  them.  Discouraged  with  the  loss  of  their  commander* 
and  terrified  at  this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail  for 
Europe,  without  aiming  at  any  further  discovery.*  Thoi^h  this  attempt 
proved  abortive,  it  was  not  without  benefit,  tt  turned  the  attention  of 
ingenious  men  to  this  course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  more 
fortunate  voyage,  by  which,  a  few  years  posterior  to  this  period,  the  great 
desi^  that  Ferainand  had  in  view  was  accomplished. 

^  Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively  employed  in  extending^  their 
discoveries  and  settlements  in  America,  they  stiu  considered  Hispamola  as 
their  principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  government.  Don  Diego  Columbus 
wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities  to  have  rendered  the  members  o£  this 
colony,  who  were  most  immediately  under  his  jurisdiction,  prosperous  and 
happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed,  in  all  his  operations  by  the  suspicious 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  eveiy  occasion,  and  under  pretexts  the  mort 
urivofous,  retrenched  his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the  judges* 
and  other  subordinate  officers  to  counteract  his  measures,  and  to  dispute  his 
authority.  The  most  valuable  prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed 
was  that  of  distributing  Indians  amora^  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  kland» 
The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy  men  having  been  but  little  mitigated 
by  all  the  regulations  m  tbcir  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such 
necessaiy  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to  the  governor  great 
influence  in  the  colony.  In  oider  to  strip  him  of  this,  Ferainand  created 
a  new  office,  with  the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his  confidential  minister. 
Mortified  with  the  injustice  as  well  as  indi^ity  of  this  invasion  upon  his 
ri£hts,  in  a  point  so  essential,  Don  Diego  could  no  loiter  remain  in  a  place 
where  his  power  and  consequence  were  almost  annihilated.  He  repaired 
to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes  of  obtaining  redress.!  Albuquerque  entered 
upon  his  office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  an  indigent  adventurer  impatient  to 
amass  wealth.  He  began  with  taking  the  exact  number  of  Indians  in  tbe 
island,  and  found  that  from  sixty  thousand,  who  in  the  year  one  thousaixi 
five  hundred  and  eight  survived  after  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  now 
reduced  to  fourteen  thousand.  These  he  threw  into  separate  divisions  or 
lots,  and  bestowed  them  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  ^ 
highest  price.  By  this  arbitraiy  distribution  several  of  the  natives  were 
removed  from  their  original  habitations,  many  were  taken  from  their  ancient 
masters,  and  all  of  them  subjected  to  heavier  ourdens,  and  to  more  intolerable 
labour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. — Those  additional 
calamities  completed  the  miseiy,  and  hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this 
wretched  and  innocent  race  of  men.]; 

The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  fatal  consequences 
which  attended  them,  not  only  excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought 


*  Herrera,  dec  S.  lib.  I  e.  7.    P.  Martyi;  dec  p.  317. 
t  Ibid.  dec.  L  Ub.  x.  e.  12. 
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tbemseltes  ajm-ieved,  but  touched  the  hearts  of  all  ^bo  retained  any 
aentiments  ofnumanity.  From  the  time  that  ecclesiastics  were  sent  as 
instructors  into  Americay  they  perceived  that  the  rigour  with  which  their 
countrymen  treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministiy  altogether  fruitless. 
The  missionaries,  in  conformity  to  the  mild  spirit  oi  that  religion  which 
they  were  employed  to  publish,  eaily  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of 
the  planters  with  respect  to  the  Americans,  and  condemned  the  repartimi" 
entos,  or  distributions,  by  which  they  were  given  up  as  slaves  to  their 
con(}uerors,  as  no  leas  contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  than  to  sound  policv.  The  Dominicans,  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  the  Americans  was  onginally  committed,  were  most  vehement  in  testi- 
fying against  the  reparitmierUos.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eleven,  Montesino,one  of  their  most  eminent  preachers,  inveighed  against 
this  practice,  in  the  great  church  of  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  popular  eloquence.  Don  D'lezo  Columbus,  tbe  principal  officers  of  the 
colony,  and  all  the  laymen  who  had  been  his  hearers,  complained  of  the 
monk  to  his  superiors ;  but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his 
doctrine  as  equally  j)ious  and  seasonable.  The  Franciscans,  iimuenced  by 
the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivaJship  which  subsists  between  the  two  orders, 
discovered  some  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the 
defence  of  the  repariimientos.  But  as  they  could  not  with  decency  give 
their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of  oppression  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  religion,  they  endeavoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify, 
and  alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  countirmen,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in  the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards 
possessed  such  dominion  over  the  natives  that  they  could  compel  them  to 
labour.* 

The  Dominicans,  regardless  of  such  political  and  interested  considerations, 
would  not  relax  in  any  degree  the  rigour  of  their  sentiments,  and  even 
refused  to  absolve,  or  admit  to  the  sacrament,  such  of  their  countrymen  as 
continued  to  hold  the  natives  in  servitude.!  Both  parties  applied  to  the 
king  for  his  decision  in  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Ferdinana  empowered 
a^  committee  of  his  grivv  council,  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
civilians  and  divines  in  Spain,  to  near  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola  in 
support  of  their  respective  opinions.  AAer  a  loi^  discussion,  the  speculative 
point  in  controversy  was  oetermined  in  favour  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
Indians  were  declared  to  be  a  free  people  entitled  to  all  the  natural  rights 
of  men ;  but  notwithstanding  this  decisk)n,the  repartimienios  were  continued 
upon  their  ancient  foQtmg.f  As  this  determination  admitted  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their  efforts 
to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  adaitional  boldness  and  zeal.  At 
length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  colony,  which  was  alarmed  by  their  remon- 
strances and  censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  council  [1513], 
declaring,  that  aAer  mature  consideration  of  the  Apostolic  Bull,  ana  other 
titles  by  which  the  crown  of  Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  Doth  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless  thej  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  reside  undfer  their  inspection,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reclaim  them  from  idolatiy,  or  to  instruct  tnem  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  no  further  scruple  oue^t  to  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  lawfubess  of  the  repartimietUoSf  as  the  king  and  council  were 
willing  to  take  the  chaige  of  tnat  upon  their  own  consciences ;  and  that 
therefore  the  Dominicans  and  nionks  of  other  religious  orders  should  abstain 
for  the  future  £rom  those  invectives  which,  ftom  an  excess  of  charitable  but 
il-informed  zeal,  they  had  uttered  against  that  practice.§ 

That  his  inteotioD  of  adhering  to  thk  decree  might  be  fiilly  undentoodi 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ilbw  yili.  c  11.    Oviedo,  lib.  Ui.  c  6.  dl  97.  f  Oviedo,  Ub.  Hi  Oi  ft.  a  97. 
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Ferdinand  conferred  new  mnts  of  Indians  upon  several  of  his  courtiers  [25]. 
fiut,  in  order  that  he  mignt  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  whicn  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for 
the  mila  treatment  of  the  Indians  under  the  ^oke  to  which  he  subjected 
them ;  he  reeulated  the  nature  of  the  work  wmch  they  should  be  required 
to  perform  ;  ne  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  they  should  be  clothed  and 
fed,  and  ^ave  directions  with  respect  to  their  instructions  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity.* 

But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  experience  of  what  was  past  judged 
concerning  the  future,  soon  perceived  the  inefficacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  mat  as  lon^  as  it  was  the  interest  of  individuals  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  rkour,.no  puolic  regulations  could  render  their  servitude  mild  or 
tolerable.  They  considered  it  as  vain,  to  waste  their  ov«m  time  and  strength 
m  attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  to  men  whose 
spirits  were  oroken  and  their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  ot 
them  in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superior  to  remove  to 
the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of  their  mission  among  such  of  the 
natives  as  were  not  hitherto  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
alienated  by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such  as  remained  in 
Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate,  with  decent  firmness,  against  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  Indians.! 

The  violent  operations  of  Albuquerque,  the  new  distributor  of  Indians, 
revived  the  zeal  of  the  Dominicans  against  the  repariimientos,  and  called 
forth  an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people,  who  possessed  all  the  courage, 
the  talents,  and  activity  requisite  in  supporting  such  a  desperate  came. 
This  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  one  of  the 
cleigymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in 
order  to  settle  in  that  island.  He  early  adopted  the  opinion  prevalent 
among  ecclesiastics,  with  respect  to  the  unlawfulness  of^  reducii^  the 
natives  to  servitude ;  and  that  he  mierht  /demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who  had  fallen  to  his  own  share 
in  the  division  of  the  inhabitants  among  their  conquerors,  declarin^^  that  he 
should  ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  exercised  for  a 
moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his  fellow-creatures.J  From  that  tinne 
he  became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians;  and  by  his  bold  interpositions 
in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities  and  character, 
he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting  some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  coun- 
tirmen.  He  did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proceedings 
of  Albuquerque ;  and  though  he  soon  found  tnat  attention  to  his  own 
interest  rendered  this  rapacious  officer  deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  abaiH 
don  the  wretched  people  whose  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  instantly 
set  out  for  Spain,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening  the  eyes  and 
softening  the  neart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that  strikiiig  picture  of  the  oppression 
of  his  new  subjects  which  he  would  exhibit  to  his  vicw.§ 

He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  King,  whom  he  found  in  a  declining^ 
state  of  health.  With  much  freedom,  and  no  less  eloquence,  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  effects  of  the  repartimientos  in  the  New  World, 
boldly  charging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having  authorized  this  impious 
measure,  which  had  brought  misciy  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and 
innocent  race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  his  protection. 
Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was  much  enfeebled  by  his  dis- 
temper, was  greatly  alarmed  at  this  cnaiige  of  impiety,  which  at  another 
juncture  he  would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compunction  to 
the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  to  take  into  senous  consideratioii 
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the  means  of  redressing  the  evil  of  which  he  complained.  But  death  pre- 
vented him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austria,  to  whom  all 
his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time  in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countiies.  Las  Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately 
to  set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  the  young  monarch, 
when  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  regent,  assunoed  the  reins  of  government 
in  Castile,  conmianded  him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to  hear 
his  complaints  in  person. 

He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  with  attention  equal  to  its  importance ; 
and  as  his  impetuous  mind  delighted  in  schemes  hold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonisned  the  ministers  trained  up  under  the  formal 
and  cautious  administration  of  Ferdinand.  Without  regardinff  either  the  rights 
of  Don  Diego  Columhus,  or  the  regulations  established  by  the  late  King,  he 
resolved  to  send  three  persons  to  America  as  superintendents  of  all  the  colonies 
these,  with  authority,  afler  examining  all  circumstances  on  the  spot,  to  decide 
finally  with  respect  to  the  point  in  question.  It  was  a  matter  of  delibera- 
tion and  delicacy  to  choo£e  men  qualified  for  such  an  important  station. 
As  all  the  laymen  settled  in  Amenca,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in  the 
administration  of  that  department,  had  given  their  opinion  that  the  Spaniards 
could  not  keep  possession  of  their  new  settlements,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  dominion  over  the  Indians,  he  saw  that  he  could  not  rely  on 
their  impartiality,  and  determined  to  commit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  already  espoused  opposite  sides  in  the 
controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  impartiality,  excluded  both  these 
fraternities  from  the  commission.  He  confined  bis  cnoice  to  the  monks  of 
St.  Jerome,  a  small  but  respectable  order  in  Soain.  With  the  assistance  of 
their  general,  and  in  concert  with  Las  Casas,  ne  soon  pitched  upon  three 
persons  whom  he  deemed  equal  to  the  chargje.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo, 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity,  with  unbounded  power  to  regu- 
late all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  colonies.  Las  Casas  Avas  appointed  to 
accompany  them,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.* 

To  vest  such  extraordinaiy  powers,  as  might  at  once  overturn  the  system 
of  government  established  m  the  New  Wond,  in  four  persons,  who,  from 
their  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to  possess  this  high  autho- 
rity, appeared  to  Zapata,  and  otlier  ministers  of  the  late  king,  a  measure  so 
wild  and  dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  despatches  necessaiy  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to 
brook  opposition  to  any  of  his  schemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractoiy  minis- 
ters, ana  addressed  them  in  such  a  tone  that  in  the  utmost  consternation  they 
obeyed  his  orders.!  The  superintendents,  with  their  associate  Zuazo  and 
Las  Casas,  sailed  for  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  act  of  thefr 
authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who  had  been  granted  to  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any  person  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together 
with  the  information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain  concerning  the 
object  of  the  commission,  spread  a  general  alarm.  The  colonists  concluded 
thai  they  were  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hands  with  which  they 
carried  on  their  labour,  and  that,  of  consequence,  ruin  was  unavoidable. 
But  the  fathers  of  St.  Jerome  proceeded  with  such  caution  and  prudence  as 
soon  dissipated  all  tiieir  fears.  They  discovered,  in  every  step  of  their 
conduct,  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  ana  of  affairs,  which  is  seldom  acquired 
in  a  cloister ;  and  aisplayed  a  moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  still  ntore 
rare  among  persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  and  austerity  of  a  monastic 
life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information  fiom  every  quarter ;  they  com- 
pared the  different  accounts  which  they  received ;  and,  af)er  a  mature 
consideration  of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the  state  of  the 
colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas* 
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and  lecommcnded  by  the  Cardinal.  Thej  plainly  percc ived  diat  the  Spaniaidi 
fettled  in  America  were  so  few  in  number,  that  they  could  neither  work  the 
mines  which  had  been  opened,  nor  cultivate  the  country:  that  they  depended 
for  effecting  both  upon  tlie  labour  of  the  natives,  and,  it  deprived  of  it,  thev 
must  instantly  relinquish  their  conauests,  or  give  up  all  the  advantages  whicn 
they  derivea  from  them  :  that  no  allurement  was  so  powerful  as  to  surmount 
^e  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any  laborious  effort,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  a  master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were 
not  kep^  constantly  under  the  eye  and  discipline  of  a  superior,  so  great  was 
their  natural  listlessness  and  indifference,  that  they  would  neither  attend  to 
religious  instruction,  nor  observe  those  rites  of  Christianity  which  they  had 
been  already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts,  the  superintendents  found 
it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  repartijnientos^  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remaio 
under  subjection  to  their  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours, however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  this  establishment,  and  to 
secure  to  the  Indians  the  consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with 
a  state  of  servitude.  For  this  purpose,  they  revived  former  regulationB, 
the^  prescribed  new  ones,  they  neglected  no  circumstance  that  tended  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  jcke ;  and  by  their  authority,  their  example,  and 
their  exhortations,  they  lalxxjrea  to  inspire  their  countiymen  with  sentimenU 
of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhappy  people  upon  whose  industiy 
they  depended.  Zuazo,  in  his  department,  seconded  the  endeavours  of  the 
superintendents.  He  reformed  the  courts  of  justice  in  such  a  manner  as  U> 
render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as  expeditious,  and  introduced 
various  relations  which  g^atly  improved  the  interior  policj  of  the  coloDy. 
The  satisfaction  which  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  superintendents  ^ve 
was  now  universal  among  the  Spaniards  settled  in  the  New  World ;  aiKl  all 
admured  the  boldness  of  Ximenes  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary 
path  of  business  in  forming  his  plan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  pitchii^^  upon 
persons  whose  wisdom,  moderation,  and  disinterestedness  rendered  tbein 
worthy  of  this  high  trust.* 

Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  prudential  consideration  which 
influenced  the  superintendents  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded 
their  idea  of  accommodating  their  conduct  to  the  state  of  the  colony,  as  the 
maxim  of  an  unliallowed  timid  policy,  which  tolerated  what  was  unjust 
because  it  was  beneficial.  He  contended  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature 
free,  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superintendents  not  to  bereave 
them  of  the  common  privilege  of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent 
remonstrances  without  emotion,  but  adhered  finnly  to  their  own  system. 
The  Spanish  planters  did  not  bear  with  him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready 
to  tear  him  in  pieces  for  insisting^  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Las 
Casas,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  their  ra^e,  found  it  necessaiy  to  take 
belter  in  a  convent ;  and  perceiving  that  all  nis  efforts  in  America  were 
fruitless,  he  soon  set  out  for  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon 
the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to  be  cruelly  oppressed.! 

Had  Ximenes  retained  that  vigour  of  mind  with  which  ne  usually  applied 
to  business.  Las  Casas  must  have  met  with  no  veiy  gracious  reception  upoD 
lus  return  to  Spain.  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  languishing  under  a  mortal 
distemper,  ana  preparing  to  resign  his  authority  to  the  young  kii^,  who  was 
daily  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  amved,  took  possession 
of  the  government,  and,  by  the  death  of  Ximenes,  lost  a  minister  whose 
abihties  and  integrity  entitled  him  to  dhect  his  afiairs.  Many  of  the  Flemish 
nobility  had  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Spain.  From  that  warm  pre- 
dilection to  his  countrymen,  which  was  natural  at  his  a^e,  he  consulted  them 
with  respect  to  all  the  transactions  in  his  netv  king(k>m  ;  and  they,  with 
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an  indiscreet  eagerness,  intruded  themselves  into  eveiy  business,  and  seized 
almost  eveiy  department  of  administration.*  Th^  oirection  of  American 
affairs  was  an  ooject  too  alluring  to  escape  their  attention.  Las  Casas 
observed  their  growing  influence ;  and  though  projectors  are  usually  too 
sanguine  to  conduct  their  schemes  with  much  dexterity,  he  possessed  a 
bustling,  indefatigable  activity,  which  sometimes  accomplishes  its  purposes 
with  greater  success  than  the  most  e;^quisite  discernment  and  address.  He 
courted  the  Flemish  ministers  with  assiduity.  He  represented  to  them  the 
absurdity  of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  respect  to  the  govern 
znent  of  America,  particularly  during  the  administration  of  Ferdinand,  and 
pointed  out  the  aefects  of  those  arrangements  which  Ximenes  had  in- 
troduced. The  memory  of  Ferdinand  was  odious  to  the  Flemii^s.  The 
superior  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  been  the  object  of  their 
envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  condemning  thfe 
measures  both  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reflectii^  some 
discredit  on  their  pohtical  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Don  Die|:o  Commbus, 
as  well  as  the  Spanish  courtiers  who  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardi- 
nal's adminbtration,  joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  the  scheme  of  sending 
superintendents  to  America.  Thb  union  of  so  many  interests  and  passions 
was  irresistible ;  and  inconsequence  of  it  the  fatliers  of  St.  Jerome,  together 
with  their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Fieiieroa,  a 
lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  appointed  chief  judge  of  the  island,  and 
received  instructions,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to 
examine  once  more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  natives ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
aUeviate  their  sufferings,  and  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.j 

This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas  could  procure  at  tjiat  juncture  in 
favour  of  the  Indians.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvements 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command  the  labour  of  the 
natives,  was  an  insuperable  objection  to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free 
subjects.  In  order  to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he 
found  it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme.  Las  Casas  proposed  to  purchase 
a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  from  the  Portugjuese  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  slaves  ir>  working  the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One 
of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Portugiiese  had  derived  from  their  disco- 
veries in  Africa  arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Various  circumstances 
concurred  in  rev/ving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had  been  long  abolished 
in  Europe,  and  which  is  no  less  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  than 
to  the  principles  of  religion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  three,  a  few  neero  slaves  had  been  sent  mto  the  New  World.f  In  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  them  in  greater  nurabers.§  Thej  were  found  to  be  a  more  robust 
and  hardy  race  than  the  natives  of  Amenca.  They  were  more  capabl^of 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  labour  of  one  negro 
was  computed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  four  Indians.ll  Caixiinal  Ximenes, 
however,  when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce,  peremptorily  rejected 
the  proposition,  because  he  perceived  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of 
men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  consulting  about  the  means  of  restorii^  liberty 
to  another.  IT  But  Las  Casas,  from  the  inconsistency  natural  to  men  who 
huny  with  headlong  Impetuosity  towards  a  favourite  point,  was  incapable 
of  making  this  distinction.  While  he  contended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the 
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inhabitants  of  another  region ;  and  in  Ihe  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the 
Americans  from  the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expedient  to  inipode 
one  still  heavier  upon  tlie  Africans.  Unfortunately  for  the  latter.  Las  Casafl*s 
plan  was  adopted.  Charles  granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favour- 
tes,  containing  an  exclusive  n^ht  of  importing  four  thousand  ne^rroes  into 
America.  The  favourite  sold  his  patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants  for 
twenty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  they  were  the  first  who  brought  into  a 
regular  form  that  commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America,  which 
has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  extent.*^ 

But  the  Genoese  merchants  [1518],  conducting  their  operations,  at  finst, 
witli  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  demanded  such  a  high  price  for  negroest 
that  the  number  imported  into  Ilispaniola  made  no  great  change  upon  the 
^tate  of  the  colony.  Las  Casas,  whose  zeal  was  no  less  inventive  than  inde- 
fatigable, had  recourse  to  another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians 
He  observed,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hitherto  in  America, 
were  sailors  and  soldiers  emjployed  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
countiy ;  the  younger  sons  of  noble  families,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
acquiring  sudoen  wealth ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  whom  their  incOgcDce 
or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  tlieir  native  land.  Instead  of  such  men.  who 
were  dissolute,  rapacious,  auid  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering  industiy 
which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed  to  suppr^  the  set- 
tlements in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts  of  the  New  World  witn  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  and  husbandmen,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
would  be  able  to  perform  the  work  to  which  tnc  Indians,  from  the  feebleness 
of  their  constitution,  were  unequal,  and  might  soon  become  useful  and 
opulent  citizens.  But  though  Hispaniola  stood  much  in  need  of  a  recruit 
of  inhabitants,  having  been  visited  at  this  time  with  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  survived  their  long  continued  op- 
pression; and  though  Las  Casas  had  the  countenance  of  the  Flemini 
ministers,  this  scheme  was  defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted 
all  his  projects.t 

Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any  relief  for  the  Indians  in  those 
places  where  the  Spaniards  were  already  settlcc\.  The  evil  was  become 
so  inveterate  there  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure.  Bui  such  discoveries  were 
daily  making  in  the  continent  as  gave  a  high  idea  ^oth  of  its  extent  and 
populousness.  In  all  those  vast  regions  there  was  but  one  feeble  colony 
planted ;  and  except  a  small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  the  natives  still 
occupied  the  whole  country.  This  opened  a  new  and  moie  ample  field  for 
the  humanity  and  zeal  of  Las  Casas,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pernicious  system  from  being  introduced  there,  though  he  had 
failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  overturn  it  where  it  was  alicady  esta- 
blished. Full  of  this  idea,  he  applied  for  a  g^ant  of  the  unoccupied  country 
stretching  along  the  seacoast  from  the  Gulf  of  Paria  to  the  western  frontier 
dl  that  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Santa  Martha.  He  proposed 
to  settle  there  with  a  colony  composed  of  husbandmen,  labourers,  and 
'ecclesiastics.  He  engaged  in  the  space  of  two  years  to  civilize  ten  thousand 
^f  the  natives,  and  to  instruct  them  so  thoroughly  in  the  arts  of  social  lifr. 
that  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry  an  annual  revenue  of  fit'teen  thousand 
ducats  should  arise  to  the  king.  In  ten  years  he  expected  that  his  improve- 
ments would  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  yield  annually  sixty  thousand  aucats. 
He  stipulated;  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  should  ever  be  permitted  to  settle 
in  this  district ;  and  that  no  Spaniard  whatever  should  enter  it  without  his 
permission.  He  even  projected  to  clothe  the  people  whom  he  took  along 
with  him  in  some  distinguishing  garb,  which  did  not  resemble  the  S|>ani£ 
dressy  that  they  might  appear  to  me  natives  to  be  a  different  race  of  men 

*  Henera  dec  L  lib.  U.  €.  90.  t  Ibid.  dec.  S.  Ub.  IL  e.  81. 
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fiom  those  who  had  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  tlieir  country.*  From 
this  scheme,  of  which  I  have  tracea  only  the  great  lines,  it  is  manifest  that 
Las  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concerning:  the  method  of  treating  the  Indians, 
similar  to  those  by  which  the  Jesuits  afterwards  carried  on  their  great 
operations  in  another  part  of  the  same  continent.  He  supposed  that  the 
Europeans,  by  availing  themselves  of  that  ascendant  whicn  they  possessed 
in  consequence  of  their  superior  progress  in  science  and  improvement,  mi&;ht 
gradually  form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to  relish  those  comforts  of  which 
tnej  were  destitute,  might  train  them  to  the  arts  of  civil  life,  and  render  them 
capable  of  its  functions. 

But  to  the  bishop  of  Buigos,  and  the  council  of  the  Indies,  this  project 
appeared  not  only  chimerical,  but  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  They  oeemed 
the  faculties  of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and  their  mdolence 
80  excessive,  that  every  attempt  to  instruct  or  to  improve  them  would  be 
fruitless.  They  contended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  give 
the  command  of  a  countiy  extending  above  a  thousand  miles  along  the  coast 
to  a  fanciful  presumptuous  enthusiast,  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  government.  Las  Casas,  far  fin>m  being 
discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  he  had  reason  to  expect,  had  recourse 
once  more  to  the  Flemish  favourites,  who  zealously  patronized  his  scheme 
merely  because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  Spanisn  ministers.  They  pre- 
vailea  with  their  master,  who  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  Imperial 
dignity,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  measure  to  a  select  number  of  his 
pn\'y  counsellors  ;  and  Las  Casas  having  excepted  against  the  members  ot 
the  council  of  the  Indies,  as  partial  and  interested,  they  were  all  excluded. 
The  decision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flemings  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentiments.  They  warmly  approved  of  Las 
Casas's  plan,  and  gave  orders  for  canring  it  into  execution,  but  restricted 
the  territory  allotted  him  to  three  hunared  miles  along  the  coast  of  Cumana ; 
allowing  him,  how^ever,  to  extend  it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.! 

This  determination  did  not  pass  uncensured.  Almost  every  person  who 
bad  been  in  the  West  Indies  exclaimed  against  it,  and  supported  their 
opinion  so  confidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons,  as  made  it  advisable 
to  pause  and  to  review  the  subject  more  deliberately.  Charles  himself, 
though  accustomed,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  to  adopt  the  sentiments 
of  his  ministers  with  such  submissive  deference  as  did  not  promise  that 
decisive  vigour  of  mind  which  distinguished  his  riper  years,  could  not  help 
suspecting  that  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part  in  eveiy 
affai'r  relating  to  America  flowed  from  some  improper  motive,  and  began  to 
discover  an  inclination  to  examine  in  person  into  the  state  of  the  question 
concerning  the  character  of  the  Americans,  and  the  proper  manner  ol 


panied  Pedranas  to  the  continent  in  the  year 
and  thirteen,  happened  to  land  at  Barcelona,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
It  was  quickly  Known  Uiat  his  sentiments  concerning  the  talents  and  dis- 
jKDsition  of  the  Indians  difierod  from  those  of  Las  Casas:  and  Charles 
naturally  concluded  that  by  confronting  two  resj^ectable  persons,  who, 
during  iheir  residence  in  America,  had  full  leisure  to  obser\'e  the  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  pretended  to  describe,  he  might  be  able  tc 
discover  which  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  the  greatest  discern* 
ment  and  accuracy. 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.    The  emperor  appeared 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took  his  seat  on  a  iiaone  in  the  great  oall  of 
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the  palace.  His  principal  courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbufl^ 
admiral  of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  be  present.  The  bishop  of  Darien 
was  called  upon  6rst  to  deliver  his  opinion.  He,  in  a  short  discouraey 
lamented  the  fatal  desolation  of  America  b^  the  extinction  of  so  niany  ot 
ts  inhabitants;  he  acknowledged  that  this  must  be  imputed,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  extensive  rigour  and  inconsiderate  proceedings  of  tbe 
Spaniards ;  but  declared  that  all  the  people  of  the  New  World  whom  he 
had  seen,  either  in  the  continent  or  in  the  islands,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
race  of  men  maHced  out,  by  the  inferiority  of  their  talents,  for  servitude* 
and  whom  it  would  be  impjossible  to  instruct  or  improve,  unless  they  were 
kept  under  the  continual  inspection  of  a  master.  Las  Casas,  at  greater 
len^h  and  with  more  fervour,  defended  his  own  system.  He  rejected  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  any  race  of  men  was  bom  to  servitude  as  irreligioiis 
and  inhuman.  He  asserted  that  the  faculties  of  the  Americans  were  not 
naturally  despicable,  but  unimproved ;  that  they  were  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  acouiring  the  industiy 
and  arts  which  would  qualify  them  for  the  various  omces  of  social  Ufe  ; 
that  the  mildness  and  timidity  of  their  nature  rendered  them  so  submissive 
and  docile,  that  they  might  be  led  and  fonncd  with  a  gentle  hand.  He 
professed  that  his  intentions  in  proposing  the  scheme  now  under  considera 
tion  were  pure  and  disinterested ;  and  tnough  from  the  accomplishment  of 
his  designs  inestimable  benefits  would  result  to  the  crown  ot  Castile,  he 
never  had  claimed,  nor  ever  would  receive,  any  recompense  on  that 
account. 

Charles,  afler  hearing  both,  and  consulting  with  his  ministers,  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  informed  to  establish  any  general  arrangement 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Indians ;  but  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  int^rity  of  Las  Casas,  and  as  even  the  bishop  of  Darien  admitted  hv§ 
scheme  to  be  of  such  importance  that  a  trial  should  be  made  of  its  efiectSy 
he  issued  a  patent  [1522],  granting  him  the  district  of  Cumana  formerljr 
mentioned,  with  full  power  to  establish  a  colony  there  according  to  hu 
own  plan.* 

Las  Casas  pushed  on  the  preparations  for  his  voyage  with  his  usual 
ardour.  But,  either  from  his  own  inexperience  in  the  conduct  of  affairs^ 
or  from  the  secret  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  universa'lly 
dreaded  the  success  of^  an  institution  that  might  rob  them  of  the  industrious 
and  useful  hands  which  cultivated  their  estates,  his  progress  in  engagipe^ 
husbandmen  and  labourers  was  extremely  slow,  and  he  could  not  prevail 
on  more  than  two  hundred  to  accompany  him  to  Cumana. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  his  zeal.  With  this  slender  train,  hardly 
sufficient  to  take  possession  of  such  a  large  territory,  and  altogether  unequal 
to  any  effectual  attempt  towards  civilizing  its  inhabitants,  he  set  sail.  The 
first  place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  There  he 
received  an  account  of  a  new  obsticle  to  the  execution  of  his  scheine» 
more  insuperable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  encountered.  When  he  left 
America,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  Spaniards 
had  little  intercourse  with  any  part  of  the  continent  except  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  GKilf  of  Darien.  But  as  every  species  of  internal  industiy 
bc^an  to  stagnate  in  Hispaniola,  when,  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  nativesy 
the  Spaniards  were  deprived  of  those  hands  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
carried  on  their  operations,  this  prompted  them  to  tiy  varknis  expedients 
for  supplying  that  loss.  Considerable  numbers  of  negroes  were  import^ ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  price,  many  of  the  planters  could  not 
affi)rd  to  purchase  them.  In  order  to  procure  slaves  at  an  easier  rate,  some 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  fitted  out  vessels  to  cruise  along  the  coast 
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ot  the  continent.  In  places  where  they  found  themselves  inferior  in  strei^th, 
thej  traded  with  the  natives,  and  gave  European  toys  in  exchange  for  the 
plates  of  gold  worn  hy  them  as  ornaments ;  but,  wherever  they  could 
surprise  or  overpower  the  Indians,  they  carried  them  off  by  force,  and  sold 
them  as  slaves.*  In  those  predatory  excursions  such  atrocious  acts  of 
violence  and  cruelty  had  been  committed,  that  the  Spanish  name  was 
held  in  detestation  all  over  the  continent  AVhenever  any  ships  appeared, 
the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the  woods,  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms 
to  repel  those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquillity.  They  forced  some 
parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with  precipitation ;  they  cut  off  others ; 
and  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation,  they 
murdered  two  Dominican  missionaries,  whose  zeal  had  prompted  them  to 
settle  in  the  province  of  Cumana.t  This  outrage  against  persons  revered 
for  their  sanctity  excited  such  indignation  amoi^  the  people  of  Hispaniola, 
who,  notwithstanding  all  their  licentious  and  cruel  proceedings,  were 
possessed  with  a  wonderful  zeal  for  religion,  and  a  superstitious  respect 
for  its  ministers,  that  they  determined  to  inflict  exemplary  punishment, 
not  only  upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the  whole  race. 
With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command  of  five  ships  and  three  hundred 
men  to  Diego  Ocampo,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  ihe  country  of  Cumana 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  His- 
paniola. This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Puerto  Rico,  in  its  way  to 
the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo  refused  to  defer  his  voyage,  he  immediately 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat  ot  war  and  desolation.} 

In  order  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  this  unfortunate  incident,  he 
set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domingo  [April  12],  leaving  his  followers  cantoned 
out  amon^  the  planters  in  Puerto  Rico.  From  many  concurring  causes, 
the  reception  which  Las  Casas  met  with  in  Hispaniola  was  very  unfavour- 
able. In  his  ne^tiations  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  censured 
the  conduct  of  his  countiymen  settled  there  with  such  honest  severity  as 
rendered  him  universally  odious  to  them.  They  considered  Uieir  own. 
ruin  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  success.  They  were  now  elated 
with  hope  of  receiving  a  large  recruit  of  slaves  from  Cumana,  which  must 
be  relinquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his  projected  colony 
there.  Figueroa,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  he  had  recei  ved 
in  Spain,  had  made  an  experiment  concerning  the  capacity  of  the  Indians, 
that  was  represented  as  decisive  aeainst  the  system  of  Las  Casas.  He 
collected  in  Hispaniola  a  good  numoer  of  the  natives,  and  settled  them 
in  two  villajges,  leaving  them  at  perfect  liberty,  and  with  the  uncontrolled 
direction  oi  their  own  actions,  but  that  people,  accustomed  to  a  mode 
of  life  extremely  different  from  that  which  takes  place  wherever  civiliza- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  progress,  were  incapable  of  assuming 
new  habits  at  once.  Dejected  witn  tiSsir  own  misfortunes  as  well  as  those 
of  their  countiy,  they  exerted  so  little  industry  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
appeared  so  devoid  of  solicitude  or  foresight  in  providing  for  their  own 
wants,  and  were  such  strangers  to  arran^ment  in  conducting  their  affairs, 
that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  mcapable  of  being  tormed  to  live 
like  men  in  social  life,  and  considered  them  as  children,  who  should  be 
kept  under  the  perpetual  tutelage  of  persons  superior  to  themselves  in 
wisdom  and  saffacity.5 

Notwithstanaing  all  those  circumstances,  which  alienated  the  persons 
in  Hispaniola  to  v^hom  Las  Casas  applied  from  himself  and  from  his 
measures,  he,  by  his  activity  and  perseverance,  by  some  concessions  and 
many  threats,  obtained  at  length  a  small  body  of  troops  to  protect  him 

•  Herxmu  dec.  3.  lib.  U.  e.  3.  t  Oviedo,  Hist.  lib.  xix.  p.  3  t  Heirtn,  dac  9.  lb.  Is. 
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and  his  colony  at  their  first  landing.  But  upon  his  return  to  Puerto  Uico^ 
he  found  that  the  diseases  of  the  climate  had  been  fatal  to  several  of  his 
people ;  and  that  others  having  got  employment  in  that  island,  refused  to 
follow  him.  With  the  handful  that  remained,  he  set  sail  and  landed  in 
Cumana.  Ocampo  had  executed  his  commission  in  that  province  with 
such  barbarous  rage,  having  massacred  many  of  the  inbibitants,  sent  others 
in  chains  to  Hispaniola,  and  forced  the  rest  to  fly  for  shelter  to  the  woods, 
that  the  people  of  a  small  colony,  which  he  haa  planted  at  a  place  which 
he  named  loledoy  were  ready  to  perish  for  want  in  a  desolated  countiy. 
There,  however.  Las  Casas  was  obliged  to  fix  his  residence,  thoi^h 
deserted  both  by  the  troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those  under 
the  command  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  calamities  to 
which  he  must  be  exposed  in  that  wretched  station.  He  made  the  best 
provision  in  his  power  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  his  followers  ,  ^ut 
as  his  utmost  enbrts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  returned  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  solicit  more  effectual  aid  for 
the  preservation  of  men  who,  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into 
a  post  of  so  much  danger.  Soon  after  his  departure,  the  natives,  havinff 
discovered  the  feeble  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Spaniards,  assembled 
secretly,  attacked  them  with  the  fury  natural  to  men  exasperated  by  many 
injuries,  cut  off  a  ffood  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  fly  in  the  utmost 
consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubaeua.  The  small  colony  settled  there 
on  account  of  the  pearl  fishery,  catching  the  panic  with  which  their  coun- 
tiymen  had  been  seized,  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  Spaniard  remained 
in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjacent  islands,  from  tne  Gulf  of  Paria 
to  the  borders  of  Darien.  Astonisned  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters. 
Las  Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  face  after  this  fatal  termination  of  all 
his  splendid  schemes.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  convent  of  the  Domini* 
cans  at  St.  Domingo,  and  soon  after  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.* 

Though  the  expulsion  of  the  colony  from  Cumana  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousand  fiTe  hundred  and  twenty-one,  I  have  chosen  to  trace  the  progress 
of  Las  Casas's  negotiations  from  their  first  rise  to  their  final  issue  without 
interruption.  His  system  was  the  object  of  lor^  and  attentive  discussion ;  and 
though  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  partly  from  his  own 
rashness  and  imprudence,  and  partly  from  the  malevolent  opposition  of  his 
adversaries,  were  not  attendea  with  that  success  which  he  promised  with 
too  san^ine  confidence,  great  praise  is  due  to  his  humane  activity,  which 
gave  rise  to  various  regulations  that  were  of  some  benefit  to  that  unhappy 
people.  I  return  now  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  discoveries  as  they 
occur  in  the  order  of  time.t 

Diego  Velasquez,  who  conquered  Cuba  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven,  still  retained  the  government  of  that  island,  as  the 
deputy  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  though  he  seldom  acknowledged  his  supe* 
rior,  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  own  authority  altogether  independent  J 
Under  his  prudent  administration,  Cuba  became  one  of  the  most  nourish hig^ 
of  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  fame  of  this  allured  thither  many  persons 
fi!om  the  other  colonies,  in  hopes  of  finding  either  some  permanent  establidi- 
ment  or  some  employment  for  their  activity.  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  west  of 
all  the  islands  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  ocean  which  stretches 
beyond  it  towards  that  quarter  had  not  hitherto  been  explored,  these  circum- 
stances naturally  inTited  the  inhabitants  to  attempt  new  discoveries.  An 
expedition  for  this  purpose,  in  which  activity  and  resolution  might  conduct 
to  sudden  wealth,  was  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age  than  the  patient 
industry  requisite  in  clearing  ground  and  manufacturing  sugar.    Instigated 

*  Hcrrora,  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  5.  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  e.  3, 4,  5.  OvJedo,  Hist.  lib.  xix.  c  5.  Gomari,  c.  T7. 
DavUa  Padilla,  lib.  I.  c.  97.  Remisal  Hist.  Gen.  lib.  xi.  c.  22,  S3.  t  Herrera.  dec.  9,  Uh.  x. c  5.  n 
3».       «  Ifaid,llb.U.c.  19. 
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by  this  spinty  several  officers,  who  had  served  under  Pedrarias  in  Danen, 
entered  into  an  association  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery.  They 
persuaded  Franscisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent  planter  in  Cuha, 
and  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  to  join  with  thein  in  the  adventure,  and 
chose  him  to  be  their  commander.  Velasquez  not  only  approved  of  the 
design,  but  assisted  in  carrying  it  on.  As  the  veterans  from  Darien  were 
extremely  indigent,  he  and  Cordova  advanced  money  for  purchasing  three 
small  vessels,  and  furnished  them  with  every  thing  requisite  either  for 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on  board  of  them, 
and  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the  eighth  of  February,  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  ana  seventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pilot, 
Antonio  Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral  Columbus,  they 
stood  directly  west,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  that  great  navigator,  who 
uniformly  maintaiiied  that  a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  most 
important  discoveries. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  afler  their  departure  from  St.  Jago,  they  saw  land, 
which  proved  to  be  Cape  Catoche,  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula 
projecting  from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains  its  original  name 
of  Yucatan.    As  they  approached  the  shore,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of 

geople  decently  clad  in  cotton  garments ;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
paniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  America  possessed  by  naked 
savages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by  small  presents  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  these  people.  They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Spaniards  to  visit  tiieir 
habitations,  with  an  appearance  of  cordiality.  They  landed  accordingly, 
and  as  they  advanced  into  the  countiy,  they  observed  with  new  wonder 
some  laige  houses  built  with  stone,  but  they  soon  found  that,  if  the 
people  of  Yucatan  had  made  progress  in  improvement  beyond  their  coun- 
trymen, they  were  likewise  more  artful  and  warlike.  For  though  the 
cazique  had  received  Cordova  vvith  many  tokens  of  friendship,  he  had 
posted  a  considerable  body  of  his  subjects  in  ambush  behind  a  thicket, 
who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him,  rushed  out  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
with  great  bolcuiess,  and  some  degree  of  martial  order.  At  the  first  flight 
of  their  arrows,  fifleen  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded :  but  the  Indians 
were  struck  with  such  terror  by  the  sudden  explosion  of  tne  fire  arms,  and 
so  surprised  at  the  execution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross  bows,  and  by  the 
other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  that  they  fled  precipitately.  Cordova 
quitted  a  country  where  he  had  met  with  such  a  fierce  reception,  canring 
off  two  prisoners,  together  with  the  ornaments  of  a  small  temple  which  he 
plundered  in  his  retreat. 

He  continued  his  course  tovvards  the  west,  without  losing  sieht  of  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sixteenth  day  arrived  at  Cam^achy.  There  me  natives  re- 
ceived them  more  hospitably;  but  the  Spaniards  were  much  surprised,  that  on 
all  the  extensive  coast  along  which  they  had  sailed,  and  which  they  imagined 
to  be  a  lar^e  island,  they  had  not  observed  any  river  [26].  As  their  water  had 
began  to  &il,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  findine  a  supply ;  and  at  lei^th 
they  discovered  the  mouth  of  a  river  at  Potoncnan,  some  leagues  beyond 
Campeachy. 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops,  in  order  to  protect  the  sailors  while  em- 
ployed in  filling  the  casks ;  but  notwithstandii^  this  precaution,  the  natives 
rushed  down  upon  them  with  such  fuiy  and  m  such  numbers,  that  forty 
seven  of  the  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  one  man  only  of  the 
whole  body  escaped  unhurt.  Their  commander,  though  wounded  in 
twelve  different  places,  directed  the  retreat  with  presence  of  mind  equal 
to  the  courage  with  which  he  had  led  them  on  in  the  engagement,  and 
with  much  cfifficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  After  this  fatal  repulse, 
nothing  remained  but  to  nasten  back  to  Cuba  with  then:  shattered  forces. 
In  their  passage  thither  they  suffered  the  mo«t  exquisite  distress  for  want 
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of  wntcr,  thntmen,  wounded  and  sickly,  shut  up  in  small  vessels,  and  ex 
posed  to  tlic  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  be  supposed  to  endure.    Some  of 
them,  sinking  under  these  calamities,  died  by  the  way  ;  Cordova,  their 
commander,  expired  soon  after  they  landed  in  Cuba.** 

Notwithstanding  the  disastrous  conclusion  of  this  expedition,  it  con- 
tributed rather  to  animate  than  to  damp  a  spirit  of  enterprise  amone 
the  Spaniards.  They  had  discovered  an  extensive  countW,  situatea 
at  no  great  distance  from  Cuba,  fertile  in  appearance,  ana  possessed 
by  a  people  far  superior  in  improvement  to  any  hitherto  known  in  Ame- 
nca.  Though  they  had  carried  on  little  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  they  had  brought  off  some  ornaments  of  gold,  not  conside- 
rable in  value,  but  of  singular  fabric.  These  circumstances,  related 
with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  men  desirous  of  heightening  the  merit 
of  their  own  exploits,  were  more  than  suflScient  to  excite  romantic  hopes 
and  expectations.  Great  numbers  offered  to  engage  in  a  new  expedi- 
tion. Velasquez,  solicitous  to  distinguish  himseirby  some  service  so 
meritorious  as  might  entitle  him  to  claim  the  government  of  Cuba  in* 
dependent  of  the  admiral,  not  only  encouraged  their  ardour,  but  at  his 
own  expense  fitted  out  four  ships  for  the  voyage.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  volunteers,  among  whom  were  -several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
embarked  in  this  enterprise.  The  command  of  it  was  pven  to  Juan  de 
Grijalva,  a  young  man  of  known  merit  and  courage,  with  instructions  to 
observe  attentively  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover, 
to  barter  for  gold,  and,  if  circumstances  were  inviting,  to  settle  a  colony  in 
some  proper  station.  He  sailed  from  St.  Jaffo  de  Cuba  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen.  The  pilot,  Alaminos, 
bMBld  the  same  course  as  in  the  former  voyage ;  but  the  violence  of  the 
currents  carryir^  the  ships  to  the  south,  the  first  land  which  they  made 
was  the  island  of  Cozumd,  to  the  east  of  Yucatan.  As  all  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
niade  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any  remarkable  occurrence  they 
reached  Potonchan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  desire  of 
avengii^  their  countiymen,  who  had  been  slain  there,  concurred  with  their 
ideas  of  good  policy,  in  jjrompting  them  to  land,  that  they  might  chastise 
the  Indians  of  that  district  with  such  exemplary  rigour  as  would  strike 
terror  into  all  the  people  round  them.  But  tnough  Uiey  disembarked  all 
their  troops,  and  carried  ashore  some  field  pieces,  the  Indians  fought  with 
such  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  gained  the  victory  with  difficulty,  and 
were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  would 
prove  more  formidable  enemies  than  any  they  had  met  with  in  other  parts  of 
America.  From  Potonchan  they  continuea  their  voyage  towards  the  west, 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore,  and  casting  anchor  every  evenine*, 
from  dread  of  the  aangerous  accidents  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  in 
an  unknovni  sea.  During  the  day  their  eyes  were  turned  continually 
towards  land,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  ana  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  the  objects  which  they  beheld.  Many 
villages  were  scattered  along  the  coast,  in  which  they  could  distinguish 
houses  of  stone  that  appeared  white  and  lofty  at  a  distance.  In  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  tney  fancied  these  to  be  cities  adorned  with  towers 
and  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  the  soldiers  happening  to  remark  that  this 
country  resembled  Spain  in  appearance,  Grijalva,  with  universal  applause, 
called  it  J^ew  Spcdn^  the  name  which  stiH  distinguishes  this  extensive  and 
opulent  province  of  the  Spanish  empire  In  America  [27],  They  landed 
in  a  river  which  the  natives  called  Tahatco  [June  9] ;  and  the  fame  of  their 

*  HcrrerR,  doc.  3.  lib.  tt.  o.  17, 18.  Hist.  Vordadera  de  la  Conqaista  de  la  Nueva  Espana  pot 
Bernal  Diaz  del  CoMillo,  cap.  1—7.  Orledo,  lib.  zvii.  c  3.  Gomara,  c;  5S.  P.  Martyr  de  InsuUf 
nnpcr  invemis  p  ;:39. 
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victory  at  Potonchan  having  reached  this  place,  the  cazique  not  ohIt 
received  them  amicablj,  but  bestowed  presents  upon  them  of  such  value, 
as  confirmed  the  hi&;h  ideas  virhich  the  Spaniards  had  formed  with  respect 
to  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  the  country.  These  ideas  were  raised  still 
higher  by  what  occurred  at  the  place  where  they  next  touched.  This  was 
considerably  to  the  west  of  Tabasco,  in  the  province  since  known  by  the 
name  of  Guaxaca.  There  they  were  received  with  the  respect  paid  to 
superior  beings.  The  people  perfumed  them,  as  they  landed,  with  mcense 
ofj^m  copal,  and  presented  to  them  as  offerings  the  choicest  delicacies  of 
,heir  country.  Tney  were  extremely  fond  of  trading  with  their  new 
visitants,  ana  in  six  days  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  of  gold  of 
curious  workmanship,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousani  pesos,  in  exchange 
for  European  toys  ot  small  price.  The  two  prisoners  whom  Cordova  had 
brought  from  Yucatan,  had  nitherto  served  as  interpreters ;  but  as  they  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  this  countiy,  the  Spaniards  learned  from 
the  natives  by  signs,  that  they  were  subjects  of  a  great  monarch  called 
Montezuma,  whose  dominions  extended  over  that  and  many  other  provmccs 
Leaving  this  place,  with  which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  pleased. 
Grijalva  contmued  his  course  towards  the  west.  He  landed  on  a  small 
island  [June  19],  which  he  named  the  Isle  of  Sacrifices,  because  there  the 
Spaniards  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  horrid  spectacle  of  human  victims, 
which  the  barbarous  superstition  of  the  natives  offered  to  their  gods.  He 
touched  at  another  small  island,  which  he  called  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  From  thia 
place  he  despatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  his  officers,  to  Velasquez, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  important  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  and 
with  all  the  treasure  that  he  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives. 
After  the  departure  of  Alvarado,  he  himself,  with  the  remaining  vessels, 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Panuco,the  countiy  still  ap- 
pearing to  be  well  peopled,  fertile,  and  opulent. 

Several  of  Grijafva's  oflBcers  contended  that  it  was  not  enough  to  have 
discovered  those  delightful  regions,  or  to  have  performed,  at  their  different 
landing-places,  the  empty  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  01  Castile,  and  tnat  their  glory  was  incomplete,  unless  they  planted 
a  colony  in  some  proper  station,  which  might  not  only  secure  the  Spanish 
nation  a  footing  in  the  countiy,  but,  with  tne  reinforcements  which  they 
were  certain  of  receiving,  might  gradually  subject  the  whole  to  the 
dominion  of  their  sovereign.  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  above  &ve 
months  at  sea  ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhausted,  and 
what  remained  of  their  stores  so  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  of^  the 
climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  use  ;  they  had  lost  some  men  by  des^ : 
others  were  sickly  ;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seemea 
to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave ;  and  they  were  under  the  government 
of  one  powenul  monarch,  who  could  bring  them  to  act  against  their  invaders 
with  united  force.  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  circumstances  of 
disadvantage,  appeared  a  scheme  too  perilous  to  be  attempted.  Grijalva, 
though  possessed  both  of  ambition  and  courage,  was  aestitute  of  the 
superior  talents  capable  of  forming  or  executing  such  a  ereat  plan.  He 
iudged  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Cuba,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
nis  voyage,  and  accomplished  all  that  the  armament  which  he  commanded 
enabled  him  to  nerform.  He  returned  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  October,  from  which  he  had  taken  his  departure  about 
six  months  before.* 

This  was  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  successful  voyage  which  the 
Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in  the  New  World.  They  had  discovered 
that  Yucatan  was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the  great 

•  Ucrrera,  dec  U.  Ub.  iiL  c  1,  S.  9, 10.    Bernal  Diaz,  c.  8. 17.    Oriedo  Hlitt  Ub.  z?U.  e.  9.  Ifi 
Gomara,  c.  49 . 
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GontiDent  of  America.  From  Potonchan  they  had  pursued  their  course 
for  many  hundred  miles  along  a  coast  formerly  unexolored,  stretching  at 
first  towards  the  west,  and  then  turning  to  the  north ;  all  the  country  which 
they  had  discovered  appeared  to  be  no  less  valuable  than  extensive.  As 
soon  as  Alvarado  reacned  Cuba,  Velasquez,  transported  with  success  so 
far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a 
person  of  confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  Spain,  to 
exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  the  countries  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  means,  and  to  solicit  such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable 
and  encourage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without  Avaiting 
for  the  return  of  his  messenger,  or  for  the  arrival  of  Grijalva,  of  whom 
he  was  become  so  jealous  or  distrustful  that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to 
employ  him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful  armament  as  might 
prove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger  and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was  now  intent  terminated 
10  conquests  of  erreater  moment  than  what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
achieved,  and  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  compared 
with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  they  were  hitherto  acquamted, 
may  be  considered  as  highly  civilized ;  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we 
proceed  to  the  history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those  which  we 
nave  already  related,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New 
World  when  first  discovered,  and  to  contemplate  the  policy  and  manners 
of  the  rude  uncultivated  tribes  that  occupied  all  the  parts  ot  it  with  which 
the  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  acquainted. 


BOOK  lY. 


TwEKTY-six  years  had  elasped  since  Columbus  had  conducted  the 
people  of  Europe  to  the  New  World.  During  that  period  the  Spaniards 
tad  made  great  progress  in  exploring  its  various  regions.  They  had 
visited  all  the  islands  scattered  in  different  clusters  through  that  partoi 
the  ocean  which  flows  in  between  North  and  South  America.  They  had 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  had  found  that  it  stretched  without 
interruption  through  this  vast  portion  of  the  globe.  They  had  discovered 
the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  new  prospects  in  that  quarter. 
They  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  which  led 
tiiem  to  observe  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
and  though  they  pushed  their  discoveries  no  further  towards  the  North, 
other  nations  had  visited  those  parts  which  they  neglected.  The  English, 
in  a  voyage  the  motives  and  success  of  which  shall  be  related  in  another 
part  of  this  History,  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ajnerica  from  Labrador 
to  the  confines  ol  Florida ;  and  the  Portuguese,  in  quest  of  a  shorter 
passage  to  the  East  Indies,  had  ventured  into  the  northern  seas,  and 
vicfwed  the  same  regions.*  Thus,  at  the  period  where  I  have  chosen  to 
take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  Worla,  its  extent  was  known  ahnost 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty -five  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  The 
countries  which  stretch  from  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  America, 
thej^at  empire  of  Peru,  and  the  interior  state  of  the  extensive  dominiona 
subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  were  still  undiscovered. 

*  Horrera,  dee.  1.  Itb.  tI  c.  16 
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"When  we  contemplate  the  New  World,  the  first  circumstance  that 
strikes  us  is  its  immense  extent.  It  was  not  a  small  portion  of  the  earth, 
so  inconsiderable  that  it  might  have  escaped  the  obsen'ation  or  research  ol 
former  ages,  which  Columbus  discovered.  He  made  known  a  new 
hemisphere,  larger  than  either  Europe,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted 
divisions  of  the  ancient  continent,  and  not  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  a 
third  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  magnitude,  but  for  its  position* 
It  stretches  from  the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  southern  latitude, 
above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  old 
continent  on  that  side  of  the  line.  A  country  of  such  extent  passes  through 
all  the  climates  capable  of  becoming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  lor 
yielding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to  the  temperate  or  to  the 
torrid  regions  of  the  earth. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  view  is  most  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  observer.  Nature 
seems  here  to  have  carried  on  her  operations  upon  a  lai^er  scale  and  with 
a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  distinguished  the  features  of  this  countiy  by  a 

Eeculiar  magnificence.  The  mountains  in  America  are  much  superior  in 
ei^ht  to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  ol 
Qjjito,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Andes,  is  elevated 
further  above  the  sea  than  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  stupendous 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  no  less  remarkable  for  extent  than  elevation,  rises  in 
different  places  more  than  one-third  above  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the 
highest  land  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  The  Andes  may  literally  be  said 
to  nide  their  heads  in  the  clouds ;  the  storms  of^en  roll,  and  the  thunder 
bursts  below  their  summits,  which,  though  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  covered  with  everlasting  snows  [28l. 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rivers,  proportionably  large,  witn 
which  the  streams  in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either 
for  length  of  course,  or  the  vast  body  of  water  which  they  roll  towards 
the  ocean.  The  Maragnon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Plata  in  South  America,  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Laurence  in  North  America,  flow  in  such  spacious 
channels,  that  long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide,  they  resemble 
arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  water  [29]. 

The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  less  conspicuous  for  grandeur  than 
its  mountains  and  rivers.  There  is  nothine  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
which  resembles  the  prodigious  chain  of  lales  in  Nortn  America.  They 
may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  ;  and  even  those  of  the 
second  or  third  class  in  magnitude  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Caspian  Sea 
excepted)  than  the  greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  continent 

The  New  Worldis  of  aform  extremely  favourable  to  commercial  inter- 
course. When  a  continent  is  formed,  like  Africa,  of  one  vast  solid  mass, 
unbroken  by  arms  of  the  sea  penetrating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few 
large  rivers,  and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  tiie 
greater  part  of  it  seems  destined  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized,  and  to  be 
debarred  from  any  active  or  enlarged  communication  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  When,  like  Europe,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the  ocean 
of  great  extent,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic ;  or  when,  like 
Asia,  its  coasts  is  broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the  countiy,  such 
as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia,  of  Persia,  of  Bei^al,  of  Siam,  and  of 
Leotang ;  when  the  surrounding  seas  are  filled  with  large  and  fertih 
islands,  and  the  continent  itself  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable  riveiii 
those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  whatever  can  facilitate  the  progreai 
of  their  inhabitants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In  all  these  respect! 
America  may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  nows  in  between  North  and  South  America,  may 
be  considered  as  a  Meditcn'anean  sea,  which  opens  a  maritime  commerce 
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with  all  the  fertile  countries  by  which  it  is  encircled.  The  islanda 
scattered  in  it  are  inferior  only  to  those  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  iu 
number,  in  magnitude,  and  in  value.  As  we  stretch  along  the  northern 
division  of  the  American  hemisphere,  the  Bay  of  Chesai>eak  presents  a 
spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  tne  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts  of 
provinces  no  less  fertile  than  extensive  ;  and  if  ever  the  prc^^ress  ofculture 
and  population  shall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate  in  the  more 
northern  districts  of  America,  Hudson's  Bay  may  become  as  subservient 
to  commercial  intercourse  in  that  quarter  ot  the  globe,  as  the  Baltic  is  in 
Europe.  The  other  great  portion  of  the  New  World  b  encompassed  on 
eveiy  side  by  the  sea,  except  one  narrow  neck  which  separates  the  Atlantic 
f]X)m  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  spacious  bays 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  its  interior  parts  are  rendered  accessible  by  a  number  of 
l2Li^e  rivers,  fed  by  so  many  auxiliary  streams,  flowing  in  such  various 
directions,  that  almost  without  any  aid  from  ^e  hand  of  industry  and 
art,  an  inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all  the  provinces  from 
the  river  De  la  Pla&  to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  thb  bounty  of  nature  confined 
to  the  southern  division  of  America ;  its  northern  continent  abounds  no  less  in 
rivers  which  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sources,  and  by  its  immense 
chain  of  lakes  provision  is  made  for  an  inland  communication,  more  extensive 
and  commodious  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  ^lobe.  The  countries  stretching 
fiom  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  one  side,  to  mat  of  California  on  the  other, 
which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two  parts  of  the  American  continent 
together,  are  not  destitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their  coast  on  one 
siae  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  omer  by  the  Pacific.  Some 
of  their  rivers  flow  into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  secure  to  them 
all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  irom  a  communication  with 
both. 

But  what  most  distins[uishcs  America  from  other  parts  of  the  earth  is  the 
peculiar  temperature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to  which  it  is 
subject  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold.  We  cannot 
determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
merely  by  measuring  its  distance  from  the  e(^uator.  The  climate  of  a 
countiy  is  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the 
extent  of  continent,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  height  of  adjacent  moun- 
tains, and  many  other  circumstances.  The  influence  of  these,  however, 
is  from  various  causes  less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
continent ;  and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  country  there,  we  can 
pronounce  with  greater  certainty  wnat  will  be  the  warmth  of  its  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  its  productions. 

The  maxims  whicn  are  founded  upon  observation  of  our  hemisphere 
will  not  apply  to  the  other.  In  the  New  World,  cold  predominates.  The 
rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions  which  should 
be  temperate  by  their  position.  Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  ^ 
should  ripen,  are  buried  under  snow  one  half  of  the  year ;  and  lancS 
situated  m  the  same  parallel  with  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 

Srovinccs  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frosts,  which  almost 
estroj  the  power  of  vegetation  [30 J.  As  we  advance  to  those  parts  of 
Amenca  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa* 
blessed  with  a  uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most  friendly 
to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold  continues  to  be  felt,  and 
winter  reigns,  though  during  a  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.  If  we 
proceed  along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone,  we  shall  find 
the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extending  itself  also  to  this  region  of 
the  globe,  and  mitigating  the  excess  of  its  fervour.  While  the  negro  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  temperate,  and  isperpetually  shaded 
under  a  canopy  of  gray  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  tierce  beams  of  the 
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sun,  without  obstructing  his  friendly  influence.*  Along  the  eastern  coast 
of  America,  the  climate,  though  more  similar  to  that  ofthe  torrid  zone  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless  considerably  milder  than  in  those 
countnes  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  latitude.  If  from  the 
southern  tropic  we  continue  our  progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  American 
continent,  we  meet  with  frozen  seas,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and 
scarcely  habitable  for  cold,  much  sooner  than  in  the  north.! 

Various  causes  combine  in  rendering  the  climate  of  America  so  extremely 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of 
America  towards  the  north  be  not  jet  discovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or  Asia.  Both  these  have 
large  seas  to  the  north,  which  are  open  during  part  of  the  jear ;  and  even 
when  covered  with  ice,  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less  intensely 
cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  the  same  high  latitudes.  But  in 
America  the  land  stretches  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole* 
and  spreads  out  immensely  to  the  west.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreaiy  region.  The 
wind,  in  passing  over  such  an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land.  Becomes  so 
impregnated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keeimess,  which  it 
retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
mitigated  until  it  reach  the  Uulf  of  Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of 
Norm  America,  a  north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultiy  weather,  the  moment  that  the  wina  veeni 
to  that  Quarter,  its  penetrating  influence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to 
cold  no  less  violent  than  sudoen.  To  this  poweriul  cause  we  may  ascribe 
the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  violent  inroads  into  the  southen? 
provinces,  in  that  part  of  the  globe.J 

Other  causes,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active  power  of  heat  In 
those  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In 
all  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direction 
from  cast  to  west  As  this  wind  holds  its  course  across  the  ancient  con- 
tinent, it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  stretch  along  the  western  shores  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fieiy  particles  which  it  n^th  collected  from  the 
sultry  plains  of  Asia,  Snd  the  burning  sands  in  the  African  deserts.  The 
coast  of  Africa  is,  accordingly,  the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  most 
fervent  heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone 
But  this  same  wind,  which  brings  such  an  accession  of  warmth  to  the 
countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  before  it  reaches  the  American  shore.  It  is  cooled  in  its 
passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  and  is  felt  as  a  refreshing  gale  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil  [31 1,  and  Guiana,  rendering  these  countries,  though 
among  the  warmest  m  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  those 
which  lie  opposite  to  them  in  Africa  ^32],  As  this  wind  advances  in  its 
course  across  America,  it  meets  with  immense  plains  covered  with  impe- 
netrable forests,  or  occupied  by  lai^e  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating 
waters,  where  it  can  recover  no  considerable  degree  of  heat.  At  length 
it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole 
continent.  In  passing  over  their  elevated  and  frozen  summits,  it  is  so 
thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  seem  exposed  by  their  situation.§ 
In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from  Tierra  Ferme  westward  to  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  clunate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  by  their  extraordinaiy 
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humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous  mountains  scattered  over  this  tract 
The  islands  of  America  in  the  torrid  zone  are  either  small  or  mountainouSf 
and  are  fanned  alternately  by  refreshing  sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinair  cold  towards  the  southern  limits  o. 
America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfying.  It  was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  continent,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Terra  Australis  bicognita^  lay  between  the 
southern  extremity  of  America  and  the  Antarctic  pole.  The  same  prin- 
ciples which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  nortnem 
regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immense  extent  of  the 
southeni  continent,  and  the  laige  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
weje  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  unusual  sensation  of  cold,  and  the  still  more  uncommon  appearances 
of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to 
which  such  influence  was  ascribed,  having  been  searched  for  in  vain,  and 
the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an  open 
sea,  new  coniectures  must  oe  formed  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  tem- 
perature of  Climate,  so  extremely  different  from  that  which  we  experience 
10  countries  removed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  opposite  pole  [33]. 

Afler  contemplating  those  permanent  and  charactenstic  qualities  of  the 
American  continent,  which  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  disposition  of  its  parts,  the  next  object  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  urst  discoverea,  as  far  as  that  depended  upon  the  industry  and  operations 
of  man.  The  effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  extensive 
and  considerable  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine.  When 
we  survey  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe,  no  small  part  of  that  fertility  and 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of  man.  His 
eflbrts,  when  continued  through  a  succession  of  ages,  change  the  appearance 
and  improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
continent  has  lon^  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and 
industiy,  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  view  the  earth  in  that  form  which  it 
assumes  when  rendered  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  a  numerous  race  of  men, 
ind  to  supply  them  with  nourishment. 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  state  of  mankind  was  ruder,  and  the  aspect 
of  nature  extremely  different.  Throughout  all  its  vast  regions,  there  were 
only  two  monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or  distinguished 
by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  rest  of  this  continent  was  possessed 
by  small  independent  tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither 
capable  to  correct  the  defects  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
hat  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation.  Countries 
occupied  by  such  people  were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had 
been  without  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
uncultivated  earth  ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had  not  taught  the  rivers 
to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or  drained  off  the  stagnatii^  water,  many  of 
the  most  fertile  plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or  converted  into 
marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling 
forth  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  chokea 
with  its  rank  luxuriance  as  to  be  almost  impervious,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs  and 
herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  great  part  of 
the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  which  extend  from  the  bottom  of 
^he  Andes  to  the  sea,  still  remam.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared  and 
cultivated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast ;  but  tne  original  race  of  inhabitants, 
AS  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done  nothing  to  open  or  improve  a 
.country  possessing  almost  every  advantage  of  situation  and  climate.  As 
/ve  advance  towards  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  nature  continues 
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to  wear  the  same  uncultivated  aspect,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of 
the  climate  increases,  appears  more  desolate  ana  horrid.  There  theiorests, 
though  not  encumberea  with  the  same  exuberance  of  vegetation,  are  of 
immense  extent ;  prodigious  marshes  overspread  the  plains,  and  few  marks 
appear  of  human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  or  embellish  the 
earth.  No  wonder  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe  were  astonished  at 
their  first  entrance  into  the  New  World.  It  appeared  to  them  waste, 
solitaiy,  and  uninviting.  When  the  English  began  to  settle  in  America, 
they  termed  the  countries  of  which  they  took  possession,  The  Wilderness, 
Nothing  but  their  eager  expectation  offinding  mines  of  gold  could  have 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  penetrate  through  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
America,  where  at  every  step  they  observed  the  extreme  difference 
between  the  uncultivated  face  of  nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  undez 
the  forming  hand  of  industry  and  art  [34], 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  improve  and  embellish  the 
earth,  but  render  it  more  wholesome  and  friendly  to  Ijfe.  When  any 
region  lies  ne£;]ected  and  destitute  of  cultivation,  the  air  stagnates  in  the 
woods ;  i)utrid  exhalations  arise  from  the  waters  :  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels  not  the  purirjring  influence  of  the  sun 
or  of  the  wind ;  the  malignity  of  the  distempers  natural  to  the  climate 
increases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engendered.  Accordingly, 
all  the  provinces  of  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  found  to  be 
remarkaoly  unhealtlrv.  This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  eveiy  expedi- 
tion into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for  conquest  or  settlement. 
Though  by  the  natural  constitution  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  tem- 
perance, and  the  persevering  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much 
ibrmed  as  any  people  in  Europe  for  active  service  in  a  sultrjr  climate,  they 
felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  qualities  of  those  uncultivated  regions 
through  which  they  marchedL  or  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  colonies. 
Great' numbers  were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent  diseases  with 
which  they  were  infected.  Such  as  survived  the  destructive  rage  of  those 
maladies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  influence  of  the  climate. 
They  returned  to  Europe,  according  to  the  description  of  the  early  Spanish 
historians,  feeble,  emaciated,  with  Jaimiid  looks,  and  complexions  of  such 
a  sicklj  yellow  colour  as  indicated  the  unwholesome  tempeAiture  of  the 
countries  where  they  had  resided.* 

The  uncultivated,  state  of  the  New  World  affected  not  only  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  but  the  qualities  of  its  productions.  The  principle  of 
life  seems  to  have  been  less  active  and  vigorous  there  than  in  the  ancient 
continent.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  America,  and  the  variety 
of  its  climates,  the  different  species  of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much 
fewer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  In  the  islands 
there  were  only  four  kinds  of  Quadrupeds  knowuv  the  largest  of  which 
did  not  exceea  the  size  of  a  raobit.  On  the  continent,  the  variety  was 
greater ;  and  though  the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of  multi- 
plying exceedingly  when  almost  unmolested  by  men,  who  were  neither  so 
numerous,  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be  lormidable  enemies  to  the 
animal  creation,  the  number  of  distinct  species  must  still  be  considered 
as  extremely  small.  Of  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  animals  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  only  about  one-third  existed  in  America  at  the 
time  of  its  discoveiy.t  •  Nature  was  not  only  less  prolific  in  the  New 
Worid,  but  she  appears  likewise  to  have  been  less  vigorous  in  her  pro- 
ductions. The  animals  originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
appear  to  be  of  an  inferior  race,  neither  so  robust  nor  so  fierce  as  those  of 
the  other  continent.    America  gives  birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  at 

*  Goman  Hist,  c 90.92.  Ovledo  HIrt  lib. U.  e.  13.  lib. v. c.  10,  P. M«rt]rr,  Epiit  54S.  Deead. 
pu  178.  t  Buflbn  Hist  Naturelle,  tom.  iz.  p.  86. 
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to  be  compared  with  the  elepliant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  equals  the  lioo 
and  tiger  m  strength  and  ferocity  [351.  The  Tavyr  of  Brazil,  the  laigest 
quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  m  tne  New  World,  is  not  laiger  than  a 
calf  of  six  months  old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar^  ils  fiercest  beasts  of 
prey,  which  Europeans  have  inaccurately  denominated  lions  and  tigers, 
possess  neither  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor  the  ravenous 
cruelty  of  the  latter.*  They  are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable 
to  man,  and  oflen  turn  their  backs  upon  the  least  api)earance  of  resistance.f 
The  same  Qualities  in  the  climate  of  America  which  stinted  the  growtht 
and  enfeebled  the  spirit,  of  its  native  animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to 
such  as  have  mi^ated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other  contment,  or  have 
been  transported  thither  by  the  Europeans.}  The  bears,  the  wolves,  the 
deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World.6  Most 
of  the  domestic  animals,  with  which  the  Europeans  have  stored  the  pro- 
vinces wherein  they  settled,  have  degenerated  with  respect  either  to  bulk 
or  quality,  in  a  countiy  whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  to  be  less  favour* 
able  to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creation  [36]. 

The  same  causes  which  checked  the  growth  and  the  vigour  of  the 
more  noble  animals,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation  and  mcrease  oi 
xeptiles  and  insects.  Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and 
those  odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and  corruption,  infest 
every  part  of  the  torrid  zone  ;  they  multiply  faster,  perhaps,  in  America, 
and^row  to  a  more  monstrous  bulk.  As  tnis  count^  is  on  the  whole  less 
cultivated  and  less  peopled  than  the  other  (quarters  of  the  earth,  the  active 
principle  of  life  wastes  its  force  in  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The 
air  is  oflen  darkened  with  clouds  of  insects,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto  Bello  swarms 
with  toads  in  such  multitudes  as  hide  the  surface  of  tiie  earth.  At  Guaya- 
quil, snakes  and  vipers  are  hardly  less  numerous.  Carthagena  is  infested 
with  numerous  flocks  of  bats,  which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  the 
inhabitants. II  In  the  islands,  legions  of  ants  have  at  different  times  con- 
sumed every  vegetable  production  [37],  and  leA  the  earth  entirely  bare 
as  if  it  had  been  burned  with  fire.  The  damp  forests  and  rank  soil  oi 
the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Maragnon  teem  widi 
almost  every  offensive  and  poisonous  creature  which  the  power  of  a  sultiy 
sun  can  quicken  into  life. IF 

The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  distinguished  by  qualities  so  con- 
spicuous and  characteristical  as  those  which  we  have  observed  in  its  quad- 
rupeds. Birds  are  more  independent  of  man,  and  less  affected  by  the 
changes  which  his  industry  ana  labour  make  upon  the  state  of  the  earth. 
They  have  a  greater  projpensity  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
can  gratify  this  instinct  of  their  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger.  Hence 
the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  quadrupeds ;  and  even  such  as  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble 
those  with  which  mankind  were  acquainted  in  similar  regions  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  The  American  bird^  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the 
same  climate  in  Asia  and  Africa,  are  decked  in  plumage  which  dazzles 
the  eye  with  the  beauty  of  its  colours ;  but  nature,  satisfied  with  clothipe 
them  in  this  gay  dress,  nas  denied  most  of  them  that  melody  of  sound  ana 
variety  of  notes  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate climates  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  h 


•  Bafibn  Hiit  Natnr.  torn.  ix.  p.  87.    MwegravU  Bin.  Nat  Brazil,  p.  339.  t  Bnflbii  Bkl. 
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splendid  in  their  appearance  ;  but,  in  compensation  for  that  defect,  they 
have  voices  of  greater  compass,  and  more  melodious.  In  some  districto 
of  America,  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  be  un- 
favourable even  to  this  part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is  less 
than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  amazing  solitude 
and  silence  of  its  forests.''^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America, 
where  the  (quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should  produce  the 
Condor  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  over  all  the  flying  tnbe,  in  bulk, 
in  strength,  and  in  courage.f 

The  soil  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  America  must,  of  course,  be 
extremely  various.  In  each  of  its  i)rovinces  we  find  some  distinp^ishin^ 
peculiarities,  the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those  who  wnte  their 
particular  history.  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  moisture  and 
cold,  which  predominate  so  remarkably  in  all  parts  of  America,  must 
have  great  influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lyin^  in  the 
same  parallel  with  those  regions  which  never  feel  the  extreme  ngour  of 
winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in  America  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  Chilled  by  this  Intense  cold,  the  erpund  never  acquires 
warmth  sumcient  to  ripen  the  fruits  which  are  founa  in  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other  continent.  If  we  wish  to  rear  in  America  the  proauctions 
which  abound  in  any  particular  district  of  the  ancient  worla,  we  must 
advance  several  de(^es  nearer  to  the  line  than  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as 
it  requires  such  an  increase  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  frigidity 
of  the  soil  and  climate  [38].  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  several  of  the 
plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics  are  cultivated 
with  success ;  whereas,  at  St.  Augustine  in  Florida,  ana  Charles  Town  iu 
South  Carolina,  though  considerably  nearer  the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  thrive  with  equal  certainty  [39],  But,  if  allowance  be  made  for  mis 
diversity  in  the  degree  of  heat,  the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich 
and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  As  the  countnr  was  thinly  inhabited, 
and  by  a  people  of  little  industiy,  who  had  none  of  the  domestic  animals 
which  civilized  nations  rear  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not  ex- 
hausted by  their  consumption.  The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the 
fertility  ol  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched,  and,  being  suffered 
to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  returned  with  increase  into  its  bosom .1  As  trees 
and  plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  from  air  ana  water  ;  if 
they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they  would  render  to 
the  earth  more,  perhaps,  than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish 
it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone  on  enriching 
for  many  ages.  The  vast  number  as  well  as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in 
America,  indicate  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soil  in  its  native  state. 
When  the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New  World,  tbey  were 
astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould ;  and  in 
several  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is  still  employed  In  diminishing 
and  wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  to  a  state  ht 
for  profitable  culture§  [40]. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  New  World  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery,  and  considered  the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  which  dii« 
tinguish  and  characterize  it,  the  next  inquinr  that  merits  attention  is,  How 
was  America  peopled  ?  By  what  course  dia  mankind  migrate  from  the  one 
continent  to  the  other  ?  And  in  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a 
communication  was  opened  between  them  ? 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  frcmi 

•  Bongaer  Toy.  an  Penw.  17.  Chmr^lon  Vome  A  It  Martiiilqae,  p.  96.  Warren**  Dcaulpt 
Sorinani.  Oabom*t  CoDeet  U.  994.  Lettm  Edif.  zxlv.  p.  339.  Charlev.  Hist  de  la  Nouv.  Fraoac, 
Hi.  155.  t  Voyage  de  Ulkw,  1.  363.    Voyace  de  Condamino,  175.    BufTon  Hku  Nat  xvL  181 

Voyaae  da  Dea  Marchaia,  Hi.  390.  t  Butfon,  Hiat  Natar.  i.  94S.  Kalm,  1. 151 .  ^  Charlevirfi, 
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the  same  source,  and  that  the  descendants  of  one  roan»  under  the  protectioiL 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and 
replenished  the  earth.  But  neither  the  annals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations 
reach  hack  to  those  remote  ages,  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the 
different  countries  where  they  are  now  settled.  We  cannot  trace  the 
branches  of  this  first  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  they  divided  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  ^lobe 
Even  among  the  most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  histoiy 
is  extremely  short ;  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obscure. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  unlettered  inhabitants  of  America,  wbo 
have  no  solicitude  about  futurity,  and  little  curiosity  concerning  what  ia 
passed,  should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with  their  own  original.  The 
people  on  the  two  opposite  coasts  of  America,  who  Oi.cupy  those 
countries  in  America  wnich  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent  are 
so  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search  among  them  lor 
such  information  as  might  discover  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or 
the  ancestors  of  whom  they  are  descended.*  Whatever  light  has  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  is  derived  not  from  the  natives  of  America,  but 
from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  discovered  a  New  World, 
removed  at  a  vast  distance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  continent  which 
was  then  known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance  and  manners 
differed  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  the  question  con- 
cerning their  original  became  naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  and  atten* 
tion.  The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men  with  respect  U> 
this  subject,  would  fill  many  volumes ;  but  are  oflen  so  wild  and  chi- 
merical, that  I  should  offer  an  insult  to  the  understandins"  of  my  readers,  if 
I  attempted  either  minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some  have 
presumptuously  imagined,  that  the  people  of  America  were  not  the  o&pring 
of  the  same  common  parent  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  formed 
a  separate  race  of  men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of  their 
minds.  Others  contend,  that  they  are  descended  from  some  remnant  of 
the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  survived  the  deluge  whicJi 
swept  away  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species  in  the  days  of  Noah ; 
and  preposterously  suppose  rude,  uncivilized  tribes,  scattered  over  an  un- 
cultivated continent,  to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the  earth. 
Tliere  is  hardly  any  nation  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  to  which  some 
antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of  conjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the  honour 
of  peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaanites,  the  Phcunicians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythians,  in  ancient  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  settled  in  this  western  world.  The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  tJie  Nop- 
wcffinns,  the  Welsh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have  sent  colonies  thither 
in  later  ages,  at  different  periods  and  on  various  occasions.  Zealous  advo- 
cates stand  forth  to  support  the  respective  claims  of  those  people  ;  and 
though  they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  resemblance  of 
some  customs,  or  the  supposed  affinity  Between  a  few  words  in  their  dif- 
ferent languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  employed,  to 
little  purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  systems.  Those  regions  of  conjec- 
ture and  controversy  belong  not  to  the  historian.  His  is  a  more  limited 
piovince,  confined  by  what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly  probable 
evidence.  Beyond  tnis  I  shall  not  venture,  in  offering  a  few  onservations 
which  may  contribute  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  curious  and  much 
agitated  question 

1.  There   are  authors  who  have  endeavoured  by  mere  conjecture 
to  account  for  the  peopling  of  America.    Some  have  supposed  that  it 

•  Vlnegai*!  Hirt.  of  CaUfornift,  i.  60. 
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originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent,  and  disjoined  from  it  by  the 
ihock  01  an  earthqusJce,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others  have  ima- 
gined, that  some  vessel  being  forced  from  its  course  by  the  violence  of  a 
westerly  vrmd,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  tne  American  ccast* 
and  have  given  a  beginning  to  poi)uIation  in  that  desolate  continent.* 
But  with  respect  to  all  those  systems,  it  is  in  vain  either  to  reason  or  inquire, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision.  Such  events  as  they 
suppose  are  bareiy  possible,  and  may  have  happened.  That  they  ever  did 
happen,  we  have  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  testimony  of  history, 
or  from  the  obscure  intimations  of  tradition. 

2.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncertain  than  the  attempts  to  dis- 
cover the  original  of  the  Americans  merely  by  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  their  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  people  in  the  ancient 
continent.  If  we  suppcwe  two  tribes,  though  placed  in  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  globe,  to  live  in  a  climate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature, 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  their  improvement,  they  must  feel  the  same  wants,  and  exert 
the  same  endeavours  to  supply  them.  The  same  objects  will  allure,  the 
same  passions  will  animate  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  will 
arise  m  their  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ame- 
rica must  be  little  different  from  those  of  an  Asiatic  who  depends  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  chase.  A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  must 
nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plains  washed  by  the  Mississippi.  Instead 
then  of  presuming  from  this  similarity,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between 
them,  we  ^ould  only  conclude  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  men  are 
formed  by  their  situation,  and  arise  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they 
live.  Tne  moment  that  begins  to  var5[,  the  character  of  a  people  must 
change.  In  proportion  as  it  advances  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine, 
their  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every  part' of  the  earth,  the 
progress  of  man  hath  been  nearly  the  same ;  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his 
career  from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until  he  attains  the  industry, 
the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  society.  There  is  nothine  wonder- 
ful, then,  in  the  similitude  between  the  Americans  and  the  oarbarous 
nations  of  our  continent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other  authors 
attended  to  this,  they  would  not  have  perplexed  a  subject,  which  they 
pretend  to  illustrate,  by  their  fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affini^ 
oetween  various  races  of  people,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  such  a  resemblance  in  their  manners  as  necessarily 
arises  from  the  similarity  of  their  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among 
every  people,  some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  from  any  natural 
want  or  desire  peculiar  to  their  situation,  may  be  denominated  usages  of 
arbitrary  institution.  If  between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  these  should  be  discovered, 
one  mignt  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were  c^nncc*ed  by  some  affinity. 
If,  for  example,  a  nation  were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the 
seventh  day  to  religious  worship  and  rest,  we  might  justljr  suppose  that  it 
had  derived  its  knowledge  of  tnis  usage,  which  is  of  arbitrary  institution, 
from  the  Jews.  But,  if  it  were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated 
the  first  appearance  of  eveiy  new  moon  with  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  observation  of  this 
monthly  festival  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to  consider  it  merely 
as  the  expression  of  that  ioy  which  is  natural  to  man  on  the  return  of  the 
planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in  the  night.  The  instances  of  custom?* 
merely  arbitiaiy,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres,  are. 
indeea,  so  few  and  so  equivocal,  that  no  theoiy  concerning  the  populatioDof 
the  New  World  ought  to  be  fbimded  upon  them. 

*  Pancni*^  Rmniihii  of  Japliet,  p.  940.    Andent  Univcrt.  Hkt  toI*  xx.  p.  164i    P.  Feyjoo  Taa^ 
tro  Crltleo,  torn.  v.  p.  304,  Ace.    AooiU  Hkt  Moral  Novl  Orbli^  lib.  1. 10.  c.  19. 
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3.  The  theories  which  hare  been  formed  with  respect  to  the  ori^nal  of 
the  Americans,  from  obserration  of  their  religious  ntes  and  practices,  are 
DO  Jess  fanciful  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation,  ^yhen  the  reIig:iouB 
opinions  of  any  ]>eople  are  neither  the  result  of  rational  inquiry^  nor  derived 
from  the  instructions  of  revelation,  they  must  needs  be  wild  ana  extrayagant. 
Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the  former,  and  have  not  been  blessed 
with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  latter.  Still,  however,  the  human 
mind,  even  where  its  operations  appear  most  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a 
course  so  res^lar,  that  in  eveiy  a^e  and  ^countiy  the  dominion  of  particular 
passions  will  be  attended  witn  similar  effects.  The  savage  of  Europe  or 
America,  when  filled  with  superstitious  dread  of  invisible  beir^s,  or  with 
inquisitive  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of  futurity,  trembles  alike 
with  fear,  or  flows  with  impatience.  He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practice^ 
of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he  supposes  to  be 
imi>ending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  secret  which  is  the  object  of  his 
curiosity.  Accordingly,  the  ritual  of  superstition  in  one  continent  seeonSy 
in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcript  ot  that  established  in  tlie  other,  and 
both  authorize  similar  institutions,  sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity» 
sometimes  so  bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horror.  But  ivitrKmt 
flupposing  any  consanguinity  between  such  distant  nations,  or  imagining 
that  their  religious  ceremonies  were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  instances  seems  veiy 
amazing,  to  tne  natural  operation  ot  superstition  and  enthusiasm  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind. 

4.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  principle  in  this  inquiry,  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent  which  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Worid  were  in  a  state  of  society  so  extremely  rude  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  those  arts  which  are  the  first  essays  of  human  in«:enuity  in  its  advance 
towards  improvement.  Even  the  most  cultivated  nations  ot  America  were 
strangers  to  many  of  those  simple  inventions  which  were  almost  coeval  with 
90ciet}[  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  and  were  known  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  civil  life  with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance.  From  this  it  is 
manifest,  that  the  tril>cs  which  originally  migrated  to  America,  came  oflF 
from  nations  which  must  have  been  no  less  barbarous  than  their  posterity, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  For, 
although  the  elegant  or  refined  arts  may  decline  or  perish,  amidst  the  violent 
shocks  of  those  revolutions  and  disasters  to  which  nations  are  exposed,  the 
necessaiy  arts  of  life,  when  once  they  have  l>een  introduced  among  any 
people,  are  never  lost.  None  of  the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  affect 
these,  and  they  continue  to  be  practised  as  long  as  the  race  of  men  exists. 
If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  been  known  to  the  savages  of  America,  or  to 
their  progenitors ;  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plough,  a  loom,  or  a  foi^, 
the  utility  of  those  inventions  would  have  preserved  them,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  have  been  abandoned  or  forgotten.  \Ve  may  conclude, 
then,  that  the  Americans  sprung  from  some  people,  who  were  themselves 
in  such  an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  all  those  necessary'  arts,  which  continued  to  oe  unknown  anKXig  their 
posterity  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

5.  It  appears  no  less  evident  that  America  was  not  peopled  by  any 
colony  from  the  more  southern  nations  of  the  ancient  continent.  None  of 
the  mde  tribes  settled  in  that  part  of  our  hemisphere  can  be  supposed  to 
have  visited  a  country  so  remote.  They  possessed  neither  enterprise,  nor 
ingenuity,  nor  power  that  could  prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  enaole  them 
to  perform  such  a  distant  vojage.  That  the  more  civilized  nations  in  Asia 
or  Africa  are  not  the  proeenitors  of  the  Americans,  is  manifest  not  only  from 
the  observations  which  1  have  already  made  conccroir^  their  ignorance  of 
the  most  simple  and  necessary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  circumstance. 
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Whenever  any  people  have  experienced  the  advantages  which  men  enjoy 
by  their  dominion  over  the  infenor  animals,  they  can  neither  subsist  without 
the  nourishment  which  these  aflford,  nor  cany  on  any  considerable  operation 
independent  of  their  ministry  and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  first  care  of 
the  Spaniards,  when  they  settled  in  America,  was  to  stock  it  with  all  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe ;  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians,  the 
Cartha^nians,  the  Chinese,  or  any  other  polished  people,  had  taken 
possession  of  that  continent,  we  shoula  have  found  there  the  animals  peculiar 
to  those  regions  of  the  globe  where  they  were  originally  seated.  In  all 
America,  however,  there  is  not  one  animal,  tame  or  wild,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  warm  or  even  the  more  temperate  countries  of  the  ancient 
continent.  The  camel,  the  dromedary,  the  norse,  the  cow,  were  as  much 
unknown  in  America  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion.  *  From  which  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  people  who  first  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  from 
the  countries  where  those  animals  abound,  and  where  men,  from  having 
been  loi^  accustomed  to  their  aid,  would  naturally  consider  it  not  only  as 
beneficial,  but  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  improvement,  and  even  the 
preservation  of  civil  society. 

6.  From  considering  the  animals  with  which  America  is  stored,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  nearest  point  of  contact  between  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there  the 
communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse  carried  on  between  them. 
All  the  extensive  countries  in  America  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or 
approach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indigenous  animals  of  various  kinds, 
entirely  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  ancient 
continent.  But  the  northern  provinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with 
many  of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemisphere 
as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  hare,  the 
deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  several  other  species,  frequent  the  forests  of 
North  America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.*  It 
seems  to  be  evident,  then,  that  the  two  continents  approach  each  other  in 
this  quarter,  and  are  either  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent  that  these  animals 
mightpass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  is  so  clearly  established  by 
modem  discoveries,  that  the  chief  difBculty  with  respect  to  the  peopling 
of  America  is  removed.  While  those  immense  regions  which  stretcn 
eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of  Kamchatka  were  unknown  or 
imperfectly  explored,  the  north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were 
supposed  to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  communication  should  have  been  carried  on 
between  them.  But  the  Russians,  having  subjected  the  western  part  of 
Siberia  to  their  empire,  gradually  extended  then*  knowledge  of  that  vast 
countiy,  by  advancing  towards  tne  east  into  unkix)wn  provinces.  These 
were  discovered  hj  nunters  in  then:  excursions  after  game,  or  by  soldiers 
employed  in  levying  the  taxes ;  and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated  the 
importance  of  those  countries,  only  by  the  small  addition  which  they  made  to 
its  revenue.  At  length  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  Russian  throne.  His 
enlightened,  comprehensive  mind,  intent  upon  cveiy  circumstance  that  could 
aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  illustrious,  discerned  consequences 
of  those  discovenes  which  had  escaped  the  observation  of  his  ignorant 
predecessors.  He  perceived  that  in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Asu 
extended  towards  the  east,  they  must  approacb  nearer  to  America ;  that  the 
communication  between  the  two  continents,  which  had  long  been  searched 
for  in  vain,  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  by  openii^ 
it,  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  western  world  mighty  be 
made  to  flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.    Such  an  object  suited 

•  Baflbo,  Hilt  NaL  ix.  p.  97,  if. 
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a  genius  that  delighted  in  g[rand  schemes.  Peter  drew  up  instructions  witfa 
his  own  hand  for  prosecutii^  this  design,  and  gave  orders  for  canyin^  it 
into  execution.* 

His  successors  adopted  liis  ideas  and  pursued  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in  this  service  had  to  struggle  with  so 
many  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Encouraged 
hy  some  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Stberia,  concemir^  a  successjfiil 
voyage  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  round  the 
north-east  promontoiy  of  Asia,  they  attempted  to  follow  the  same  course. 
Vessels  were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  riven 
Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have 
destined  for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters,  without  bemg^ 
able  to  accomplish  their  purpase.  No  vessel  ntted  out  by  the  Russian 
court  ever  doubled  this  formiaable  Cape  [41]  ;  we  are  indebted  for  what 
is  known  of  those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made  in 
excursions  by  land.  In  all  tliose  provinces  an  opinion  prevails,  that  there 
are  countries  of  ^at  extent  ana  fertility  which  lie  at  no  considerable 
distance  from  their  own  coasts.  These  the  Russians  ima^ned  to  be  part 
of  America ;  and  several  circumstances  concurred  not  only  in  confirmii^ 
them  in  this  belief,  but  in  persuading  them  that  some  portion  of  that  con- 
tinent could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  various  kinds  unknown  in  those 
naked  regions  of  Asia,  are  driven  upon  the  coast  by  an  easterly  wind.  Bv 
the  same  wind,  floating  ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  biitu 
arrive  annually  from  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the 
inhabitants,  of  an  intercourse  formerly  carried  on  with  some  countries 
situated  to  the  east. 

After  weighing  all  these  particulars,  and  comparing  the  position  of  the 
countries  in  Asia  which  had  been  discovered,  with  such  parts  in  the  northr 
west  of  America  as  were  already  known,  the  Russian  court  formed  a 
plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  a  nation  less  accustomed  to 
engage  in  arduous  undertakings,  and  to  contend  with  ereat  difficulties. 
Oraers  were  issued  to  build  two  vessels  at  the  small  village  of  OchotZy 
situated  on  the  sea  of  Kamchatka,  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discoveir.  Thoi^ 
that  dreary  uncultivated  region  furnished  nothir^  that  could  be  of  use  in 
constructing  them,  but  some  larch  trees :  though  not  only  the  iron,  the 
cordage,  the  sails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requisite  for  their  equipment* 
but  the  provisions  for  victualling  them  were  to  be  carried  through  the 
immense  deserts  of  Siberia,  down  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  along 
roads  almost  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  Two  vessels  were 
finished,  ana,  under  llie  command  of  the  Captains  Behring  and  Tschirikow, 
sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New  World  in  a  quarter  where  it 
had  never  been  approached.  They  shaped  their  course  towarck  the  east : 
and  though  a  storm  soon  separated  the  vessels,  which  never  rejoined,  and 
many  disasters  befell  them,  the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not 
altogether  frustrated.  Each  of  the  commanders  discovered  land,  which  to 
them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and,  according  to 
their  ooservation,  it  seems  to  be  situated  within  a  few  degrees  olthe 
north-west  coast  of  California.  Each  set  some  of  his  people  ashore  :  but 
in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Russians  approached :  in  another* 
they  carried  off  those  who  landed,  and  destroyed  their  boats.  The  violence 
of  the  weather,  and  the  distress  of  their  crews,  obliged  both  captains  to 
quit  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  return  they  touched  at  several  islands 
which  stretch  m  a  chain  from  east  to  west  between  the  country  which  they 
had  discovered  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  They  had  some  intercourse  with 
the  natives,  who  seemed  to  them  to  resemble  the  North  Americans     They 

*  Mulleri  Voyaget  ct  D^ouvertes  par  let  Rumcb,  torn.  I.  p.  4, 5. 14L 
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piresented  to  the  Russians  the  calumeif  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  symbol 
of  friendship  universal  among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  a  usage  of 
arbitraiy  institution  peculiar  to  them. 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Archipelago  hare  been  frequented  since 
that  time  by  the  Russian  hunters,  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  dunng  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years,  seems  to  have  relinquished  every  thought 
of  prosecuting  discoveries* in  that  quarter.  But  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  it  was  unexpectedly  resumed.  The 
sovereign  who  had  been  lately  seated  on  the  tnrone  of  Peter  the  Great, 
possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  her  illustrious  predecessor.  During  the 
operations  of  the  most  arduous  and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian 
empire  was  ever  engaged,  she  formed  schemes  and  executed  undertakings 
to  which  more  limited  abilities  would  have  been  incapable  of  attending 
but  amidst  the  leisure  of  pacific  times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was  planned,  and  Captain  Krenitzin  and 
Lieutenant  Levashen  were  appointed  to  command  the  two  vessels  fitted  out 
for  that  purpose.  In  their  voyage  outward  they  held  nearljr  the  same  course 
with  the  tormer  navigators,  they  touched  at  the  same  islands,  observed 
their  situation  and  productions  more  carefully,  and  discovered  several  new 
islands  with  which  behrine  and  Tschirikow  had  not  fallen  in.  Though 
they  did  not  proceed  so  lar  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  country  which 
fienring  and  Tsdiirikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent, 
yet,  by  returning  in  a  course  considerably  to  the  north  of  theirs,  they  cor- 
rected some  capital  mistakes  into  which  their  predecessors  had  fallen,  and 
have  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  oi  future  navigators  in  those 
seas  [42]. 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the  continents  in  this 
quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  established  by  undoubted 
evidence.*  Some  tribe,  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the 
restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  mi^ht  migrate  to  the  nearest  islands, 
and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to 
population  In  that  continent.  The  distance  between  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands  and  the  nearest  land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Russians  discovered,  and  the  coast  of  Kamchatka ;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands 
were  peopled  from  our  continent,  distance  alone  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  aoout  admitting  that  the  Americans  may  derive  their  original  from 
the  same  source.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those  seas,  by 
steering  further  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the  continent  of  America  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  to  Asia.  According  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous 
people  who  inhabit  the  counti^  about  the  north-east  promontory  of  Asia, 
tliere  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small  island,  to  which  they  sail  in  less  than  a  day. 
From  that  they  can  descir  a  laige  continent  which,  according  to  their 
description,  is  covered  with  lorests,  and  possessed  by  people  whose  lan^age 
they  ao  not  understand.!  By  them  they  are  supplied  with  the  skins  of 
martens,  an  animal  unknown  m  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  which  is 
never  found  but  in  countries  abounding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on 
this  account,  we  might  conclude  that  me  American  continent  is  separated 
from  ours  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  the 
communication  between  them  would  vanish.  What  could  be  offered  only 
as  a  conjecture,  when  this  Histoiy  was  first  published,  is  now  known  to  ble 
certain.  The  near  smproach  of  the  two  continents  to  each  other  has  been 
discovered  and  traced  m  a  voyage  undertaken  upon  principles  so  pure  and 
•0  liberaly  and  conducted  with  so  much  professional  skill,  as  reflect  lustre 
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our  continent  and  America  might  be  carried  on  with  no  less  faciHty  frran 
the  north-west  extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  nintli  century  [A.  D. 
830],  the  Norwegians  discovered  Greenland,  and  planted  colonies  theie* 
The  conmiunicatlon  with  that  country, after  a  long  interruiJtion,  was  renewed 
in  the  last  century.  Some  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  prompted 
by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  faith,  have  ventured  to  settle  in  this 
frozen  and  uncultivated  region.*  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much 
curious  information  with  respect  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  AVe  leam 
that  the  north-west  coast  of  Greenland  is  separated  from  America  by  a  veiy 
narrow  strait ;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  conducts^ 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  united  ;t  lliat  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  nave  some  intercourse  with  one  another ;  that  the  Esquimaux  of 
America  perfectly  resemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  asoect,  dress,  and 
mode  of  living ;  that  some  sailors  who  had  acquired  the  Knowledge  of  a 
few  words  in  the  Greenlandish  laii^age,  reported  that  these  were  under- 
stood by  the  Esquimaux;  that,  at  length  [A.  D.  1764],  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Greenland,  having  visited 
the  country  of  the  Esauimaux,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Greenlanders ;  that  they  were  in  every  respect 
the  same  people,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  and  entertained  bj 
them  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.^ 

By  these  decisive  facts,  not  only  the  consanguinity  of  the  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  is  established,  but  the  possibility  of  peopling  America  from 
the  north  of  Europe  is  demonstratea.  If  the  Norwegians,  in  a  barbaxous 
age,  when  science  bad  not  begun  to  dawn  in  the  north  of  Europe,  possessed 
such  naval  skill  as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland,  their  anceston^ 
as  much  addicted  to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wandering^  bj 
land,  might,  at  some  more  remote  period,  accomplish  the  same  voyage^ 
and  settle  a  colony  there,  whose  descendants  mi^ht,  in  progress  of  time^ 
mi^te  into  America.  But  if,  instead  of  venturing  to  sail  directly  finom 
their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  we  suppose  that  the  Norwegians  held  a  more 
cautious  course,  and  advanced  from  ISnetland  to  the  Feroe  islands,  and  from 
them  to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies ;  tlieir  progress 
may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navigation  cannot  be  considerea  as 
either  longer  or  more  hazardous  than  those  voyages  which  that  hardy  and 
enterprisuig  race  of  men  is  known  to  have  perloriucd  in  eveiy  age. 

8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may  have  received  its  liist  inhabit- 
ants fix)m  our  continent,  either  by  the  north-west  of  Europe  or  the  north* 
east  of  Asia,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  progenitoYS 
of  all  the  American  nations  from  Cape  IJoni  to  the  southern  conlincs  of 
Labrador,  migrated  from  the  latter  ratner  than  the  former.  The  Esquimaux 
are  the  only  people  in  America,  who  in  their  aspect  or  cliaracter  bear  anjr 
resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are  manifestly  a  race  of 
men  distinct  from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent,  in  languajge, 
in  disposition,  and  in  habits  of  life.  Their  original,  then,  niay  warrantably 
be  traced  up  to  that  source  which  I  have  pointed  out.  But  among  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  America,  there  is  such  a  striking  similitude  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies  and  tlie  qualities  of  their  minds,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  the  influences  of  climate,  or  unequal  progress  in 
improvement,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  be  descended  from  one  source. 
There  may  be  a  variety  in  the  shades,  but  we  can  eveiy  where  trace  the 
same  original  colour.  Each  tribe  has  something  peculiar  which  JistinguLshee 

*  Crantz'  U\*u  of  GrG4>nl.  i.  349.  SU4.      Prevot,  Hut  G«n.  dcs  Voyagcf,  torn.  XT.  L'Q,  noM  (jDSV 
t  Fggcdc,  p.  2,  3.       X  Cronu'  UwU  of  Greenl.  p.  2ij1»  StiS. 
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It}  but  in  all  of  them  we  discern  certain  features  common  to  the  whole  race. 
It  18  remarkable,  that  in  eveiy  peculiarity,  whether  in  their  persons  or 
dispositions,  which  characterize  the  Americans,  they  hare  some  resemblance 
to  me  rude  tribes  scattered  over  the  north-east  of  Asia,  but  almost  none  to 
the  nations  settled  in  the  ix>rthem  extremities  of  Europe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refdr  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their  Asiatic 
progenitors,  having  settled  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  Russians 
nave  discovered  the  proximity  of  the  two  contments,  spread  gradually  oyer 
its  various  regions.  This  account  of  the  prepress  of  population  m  America 
coincides  witn  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origii^ 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more  accuracy,  ana 
merit  greater  credit,  than  those  of  any  people  in  the  New  World.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  their  ancestors  came  from  a  remote  countiy  situated  to  the 
north-west  of  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stations  as 
they  advanced  from  this  into  the  interior  provinces,  and  it  is  precbely  the 
same  route  which  they  must  have  held  it  they  had  been  emigrants  finom 
Asia.  The  Mexicans,  in  describing  the  ai)pearance  of  their  progenitors, 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life  at  tnat  period,  exactly  delineate  those  of 
the  rude  Tartai-s  iirom  whom  I  suppose  them  to  have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  1 6nished  a  Disquisition  which  has  been  aecmed  of  so  much 
unportance  that  it  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  his- 
tory of  America.  I  have  ventured^  to  inquire,  but  without  presuming  to 
decide.  Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures,  I  pretend  not  to  establish  any 
system.  When  an  investigation  is,  from  its  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscurCf 
that  it  is  impossible  to  amve  at  conclusions  which  are  certain,  there  ma> 
be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  are  probable.! 

The  condition  and  character  of  the  American  nations,  at  the  time  when 
they  became  knovvn  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  more  attentive  considera- 
tion than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter  is  merely  an 
object  of  curiosity  ;  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
instructive  researches  which  can  occupy  the  philosopher  or  historian.  In 
order  to  complete  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind,  and  attain  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  ot  its  nature  and  operations,  we  must  contemplate  man  in  all 
those  various  situations  wherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  must  follow  him 
in  his  progress  through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he  gradually  ad- 
vances from  the  infant  state  of  civil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline. 
We  must  observe,  at  each  period,  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding 
unfold ;  we  must  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers,  watch  the  va- 
rious movements  of  desire  and  affection,  as  they  nse  in  his  breast,  and 
mark  whither  they  tend,  and  with  what  ardour  they  are  exerted.  The 
philosophers  and  nistorians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  our  guides  in 
this  as  well  as  every  other  disquisition,  had  only  a  limited  view  of  this 
subject,  as  they  had  nardly  any  opportunity  of  surveyii^  man  in  his  rudest 
and,  most  early  state.  In  all  those  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  civil  society  had  made  considerable  advances,  and 
nations  had  finished  a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they  began  to  ob- 
serve them.  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudest  people  of  whom 
any  ancient  author  has  transmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account,  possessed 
flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  property  of  various  kinds,  and,  wnen  com- 
pared with  mankind  in  their  primitive  state,  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
attained  to  a  great  degree  of  civilization. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  enlarged  the  sphere  of  contem- 
plation, and  presented  nations  to  our  view,  in  stages  of  their  pn^^resSy 
much  less  advanced  than  those  wherein  Uiey  have  been  observed  in  our 
continent.  \ln  America,  man  appears  under  the  rudest  form  in  which  we 

*  Aeoita.  Hlft  Nat  ec  Mor.  Hb.  vU.  e.  9,  Jcc    Gucta,  Ortgen  deloa  Indios,  fib.  v.  e.  3.    Toiw 
quemada  Monar  Ind.  lib.  i.  c  3.  k,c.     Boturini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Uiit  de  la  Amu. 
Mct.  xvU.  p.  197.  t  Mfoioirai  dui  Ut  LoulaUnc,  par  JDvinoiit,  torn.  I.  p.  119. 
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can  conceive  bita  to  subsisl.  We  behold  communities  Just  beginmng  1 
unile,  and  ma;  examine  the  sentimenU  and  actions  of  human  beii«S  i 
(he  infancy  of  social  life,  while  Ihey  feel  but  impertectly  the  ibrce  m  il 
ties,  and  have  scafcel;  relinquished  their  native  liberty.  That  state  < 
primeval  simplicity,  which  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fane 
till  description  of  poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The  greater  part  4 
its  inhabitants  were  stratu;ers  lo  industry  and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  in 
perfectly  acquainted  wilfi  the  nature  of  property,  and  enjoying  alma 
without  restriction  or  control  the  blessings  whicn  flowed  spontaneous! 
from  the  bounty  of  nature.  1  linre  were  only  two  nations  in  this  vai 
continent  which  had  emerged  from  tliis  rude  state,  and  had  made  an 
considerable  progress  in  acquiring  (he  ideas,  aJid  adopting  the  institution 
which  belong  to  polished  societies  Their  eoveinment  and  manners  ivi 
fall  naturally  under  our  review  in  relatiiK^  Ine  discovery  and  conquest  < 
the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires ;  ana  we  sliall  have  there  an  oppo 
tunity  of  contemplating  the  Americans  in  the  slate  of  highest  improvi 
ment  to  which  they  ever  attained. 

At  present,  our  attention  and  researches  shall  be  turned  to  the  small  ii 
dependent  tribes  which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America.  Annoo 
these,  though  with  some  diversity  in  their  character,  their  manners,  an 
institutions,  tlie  stale  of  society  was  nearly  similar,  and  so  extremely  rudt 
that  the  denomination  of  lavage  may  be  applied  lo  Ihem  all.  Inag^m 
ral  hjstoiy  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  describe  tbe  coi 
dition  of  each  petty  community,  or  to  investig.ile  every  minute  circun 
stance  which  contributes  to  form  the  character  of  its  membera.  Such  a 
inquiry  would  lead  lo  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  extent.  Th 
qualities  belonging  lo  the  people  of  all  the  different  tribes  have  sutJi 
near  resemblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the  same  featurei 
^Vhere  any  circumstances  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  charat 
ter  and  manners  worthy  of  attention,  il  ivill  be  sufficient  to  point  tbes 
out  as  Ihcy  occur,  and  lo  inquire  into  tbe  cause  of  such  peculiarities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  lo  procure  satisfying  and  authentic  informatio 
concerning  nations  while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  tni 
character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which  the; 
are  distinguished,  reqiiircs  an  observer  possessed  of  no  less  impartialit 
than  discernment.  For,  in  every  stage  of  society,  llie  faculties,  the  ser 
liments,  and  desires  of  men  are  so  accommodated  to  their  own  slate,  ths 
they  become  standards  of  excellence  to  themselves,  they  affix  the  idea  c 
penection  and  happiness  to  those  altainmenls  which  resemble  their  owi 
and,  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  lo  which  Ihcj  have  been  ac 
customed  are  wanting,  confidently  pronounce  a  people  lo  be  barbarou 
and  miserable.  Hence  the  mulual  contempt  with  which  the  members  i 
communities,  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  othei 
Polished  nations,  conscious  of  (he  advantiges  which  they  derive  from  thei 
knowledg:e  and  arts,  are  apt  to  view  rude  nations  with  peculiar  scorn,  anc 
in  the  pnde  of  superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  tbe) 
feelings,  or  their  pleasures,  to  be  worthy  of  men.  It  has  seldom  been  th 
lot  of  communities,  in  their  early  and  unpolished  state,  to  fail  under  Ihe  ol 
servalion  of  persons  endowed  ivith  force  of  mind  superior  lo  vulgar  preju 
dices,  and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under  whatever  aspect  he  appean 
with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye. 

The  Spaniards,  who  first  visited  America,  and  who  had  opportunity  ( 
beholding  its  various  Iribes  while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  aiy 
chara;e  had  been  made  in  (heir  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse  with  a  rac 
of  men  much  advanced  beyond  them  in  improvement,  were  far  from  pel 
sessii^ Ihe  qualities  requisite  for  obscni;^  (he  slnkii^r  spectacle  presentei 
to  Ihcir  view.  Neither  tbe  age  in  which  they  lived,  nor  the  natiwi  lo  whicj 
they  bcloi^d,  bad  made  such  prt^press  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlai^i 
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»nd  liberal  sentiments.  The  conauerors  of  the  New  World  were  mostly 
illiterate  adventurers,  destitute  of  aJl  the  ideas  which  should  have  directed 
them  in  contemplating  objects  so  extremely  different  from  those  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  contmuallj  with  danger  or  stniggling 
witn  hardships,  they  had  little  leisure,  and  less  capacity,  for  any  speculatiye 
inquiry.  Eager  to  take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  opu- 
lence, and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  incapable  to  de- 
fend it,  they  hastily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order  o\  men,  form- 
ed merely  for  servitude ;  and  were  more  employed  in  computing;  the  profits 
of  their  labour,  than  in  inquiring^  into  the  operations  of  their  mmds,  or  the 
reasons  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  The  persons  who  penetrated  at 
subsequent  periods  into  the  interior  provinces,  to  which  the  knowledge  and 
devastations  of  the  first  conquerors  aid  not  reach,  were  generally  of  a  simi 
lar  character ;  brave  and  enterprising  in  a  high  decree,  but  so  uninformed 
as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for  observing  or  describii^  what  they  beheld. 

Not  only  the  incapacity  but  the  prejudices  of  the  Spaniards  rendered 
their  accounts  of  the  people  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon  aAer 
they  planted  colonies  in  tneir  new  conquests,  a  difference  in  opinion  arose 
witn  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  party,  solicitous  to  ren 
der  their  servitude  perpetual,  represented  them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  race, 
incapable  either  ol  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  or  of  being  trained  to 
the  functions  of  social  life.  The  other,  full  of  pious  concern  for  their  con- 
version, contended  that,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, docile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulations  might  be  formed 
fi^dually  into  good  Christians  and  useful  citizens.  This  controversy,  as  I 
have  already  related,  was  carried  on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
when  attention  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  zeal  on  the  other, 
animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the  lait^r  espoused  the  former  opinion ; 
all  the  ecclesiastics  were  advocates  for  the  latter ;  and  we  shaU  uniformly 
find  that,  accordii^ly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of  these  parties,  he 
is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues  or  aggravate  the  defects  of  the  Americans 
far  beyond  truth.  Those  repugnant  accounts  increase  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Spanish  writers  with  distrust, 
and  to  receive  their  information  with  some  grains  of  allowance. 

Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  after  the  discoveiy  of  America,  before 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  attracted,  in  any  considerable  degTee,  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  At  length  they  discovered  that  the  contemplation 
of  the  condition  andch&racterof  tne  Americans,  in  their  original  state,  tend- 
ed to  complete  our  knowledge  of  the  human  species ;  might  enable  us  to 
fill  up  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  progress ;  and  lead  to  spe- 
culations no  less  curious  than  important.  They  entered  upon  this  new 
field  of  study  with  great  ardour  ^  out,  instead  of^throwing  light  upon  the 
subject,  they  have  contributed  m  some  degree  to  involve  it  in  additional 
obscurity.  Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hastened  to  decide  ;  and  be^an 
lo  erect  systen\s,  wnen  they  should  have  been  searching  for  facts  on  which 
to  establish  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the  appearance  of  degene- 
racy in  the  human  species  throughout  the  New  World,  and  astonished  at 
beholding  a  vast  continent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble,  and  ignorant  race 
of  men,  some  authors,  of  great  name,  have  maintained  that  this  part  of 
the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from  the  sea.  and  become  fit  for  the 
residence  of  man  \  that  eveiy  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  originsJ  ; 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  and  still  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  the  people  ot 
a  more  ancient  and  improved  continent.*  Others  have  imagined,  that, 
under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  checks  and  enervates 

•  If.  de  Buffon  HM.  Nat  iii.  484,  4ec  iz.  103. 114. 
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the  principle  of  life,  maD  never  attained  in  America  the  perfection  which 
belongs  to  his  nature,  but  remained  an  animal  of  an  infenor  order,  defec- 
tive in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  as  well 
as  of  force,  in  tiie  operations  of  his  mind.*  In  opposition  to  both  these, 
other  philosophers  have  supposed  that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  d^nity 
and  excellence  long  before  ne  reaches  a  state  of  refinement  ^  and,  in  the 
rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  displays  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  an  in- 
dependence of  mind,  and  a  warmtn  of  attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to 
search  among  the  members  of  polished  societies.!  They  seem  to  consi- 
der that  as  me  most  perfect  state  of  man  which  is  the  least  civilized. 
They  describe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with  such  rapture,  as 
if  they  proposed  them  for  models  to  the  rest  of  the  species.  These  con- 
tradictory theories  have  been  proposed  with  equal  confidence,  and  un- 
common powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  have  been  exerted,  in  order  to 
clothe  them  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  those  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America  intricate  and  obscure,  it  is  necessary  to  cany 
it  on  with  caution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the  intelligent 
observations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have  visited  this  part  of  the 
globe,  we  may  venture  to  decide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
superficial  remarks  of  vulgar  traveUers,  of  sailors,  traders,  buccaneers,  and 
missionaries,  we  must  often  pause,  and,  comparing  detached  facts,  endeavour 
to  discover  what  they  wanted  sagacity  to  observe.  Without  indulging 
conjecture,  or  betraying  a  propensi§r  to  either  system,  we  must  study  with 
equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  extravagant  admiration,  or  of  supercilious 
contempt  for  those  manners  which  we  describe. 

In  order  to  conduct  tiiis  inquiry  with  greater  accuracy,  it  should  be 
rendered  as  simple  as  possible.  Man  existed  as  an  individual  before  he 
became  the  member  of  a  community  :  and  the  qualities  which  belong  to 
him  under  his  former  capacity  should  be  known,  before  we  proceed  to 
exanune  those  which  arise  from  the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly 
necessary  in  investig^ating  the  manners  of  rude  nations.  Their  political 
union  is  so  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  reflations  so  few,  so 
simple,  and  of  such  slender  authority,  that  men  in  this  state  ought  to  be 
viewed  rather  as  independent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular  society. 
The  character  of  a  savagre  resmts  almost  entirely  from  his  sentiments  or 
feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  little  inmienced  by  his  imperfect 
subjection  to  government  and  order.  I  shall  conduct  my  researches 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order,  proceeding: 
gradually  fix)m  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  complicated. 

I  shall  consider,  I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans  in  those 
regions  now  under  review.  II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds.  III.  Their 
domestic  state.  IV.  Their  political  state  and  institutions.  V.  Their 
system  of  war,  and  public  security.  VI.  The  arts  with  which  they  were 
acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious  ideas  and  institutions.  VIII.  Such 
singular  detached  customs  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads. 
1X7  I  shall  conclude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defects. 

I.  The  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans. — The  human  body  is  less 
affected  by  climate  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  animals  are 
confined  to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  cannot  exist  beyond  it ; 
others,  though  they  may  oe  brought  to  bear  the  injuries  of  a  climate 
foreign  to  them,  cease  to  multiply  when  carried  out  ot  that  district  which 
nature  destined  to  be  their  mansion.  £ven  such  as  seem  capable  of  beii^ 
naturalized  in  various  climates  feel  the  effect  of  eveir  remove  from  iheur 
proper  station,  and  gradually  dwindle  and  degenerate  irom  the  vigour  and 
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perfection  peculiar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the  only  living  creature 
whose  frame  is  at  once  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  that  he  can  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  every  region,  and  thrive  and 
multiply  under  eveiy  climate.  Subject*  however,  to  the  general  law  oH 
Nature,  the  human  body  is  not  entirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
climate  ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  extremes  either  of  heat  or  cold,  its 
size  or  vigour  diminishes. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  filled  the 
discoverer^  with  such  astonishment  that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a 
race  of  men  different  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.    Their  com- 

?lexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  resembling  the  colour  of  copper.* 
^he  hair  of  their  heads  is  always  black,  lone,  coarse,  a|d  uncurled.  They 
have  no  beard,  and  eveiy  part  of  their  body  is  peifecily  smooth.  Their 
persons  are  of  a  full  size,  extremely  straight,  and  well  proportioned  [44]. 
Their  features  are  regular,  though  often  distorted  by  absurd  endeavours 
»o  improve  the  beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies.  In  the  islands,  where  four-footed  animals  were 
both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth  yielded  her  productions  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  constitution  of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active 
exercises  of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of  cultivation,  was 
extremely  feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where  the  forests  abound 
with  game  of  various  kinds,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was 
to  pursue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater  firmness.  Sli)],  however, 
the  Americans  were  more  remarkable  Tor  agility  than  strength.  They 
resembled  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour  [45], 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  roused 
by  force  from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk 
under  tasks  which  the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed 
with  ease.j  This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  universal  amon^  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America  which  we  are  surveying,  and  may 
be  considered  as  characteristic  of  the  species  there.| 

The  beardless  countenance  and  smooth  skin  of  the  American  seems  to 
Indicate  a  defect  of  vigour,  occasioned  by  some  vice  in  his  frame.  He  is 
destitute  of  one  sign  of  manhoo<l  and  of  strength.  This  peculiarity,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  distinguished  from  the 
people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be  attributed,  as  some  travellers  have 
supposed,  to  their  mode  of  subsistence.§  For  though  the  food  of  many 
Americans  be  extremely  insipid,  as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  witli 
the  use  of  salt,  rude  trioes  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  subsisted  on 
aliments  equally  simple,  without  this  mark  of  degradation,  or  any  apparent 
symptom  of  a  diminution  in  their  vigour. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans  leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  is 
some  natural  debility  in  their  frame,  the  smallness  of  their  appetite  for 
food  has  been  mentioned  by  many  authors  as  a  confirmation  ot  this  sus- 
picion. The  quantity  of  food  which  men  consume  varies  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  in  which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity 
which  they  exert,  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  Under 
the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pass  their  dajs  in 
indolence  and  ease,  they  require  less  nourishment  than  the  active  inhabitants 
of  temperate  or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their  climate, 
nor  their  extreme  laziness,  will  account  for  the  uncommon  defect  oi 
appetite  among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were  astonished  with 
ooserving  this,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  m  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  ^  exceeded,  in  their  opinion, 
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the  abstineDce  of  the  most  mortified  hennita  :*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  insatiably 
voracious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  in  a 
day  than  waA  sufficient  for  ten  Americans.! 

A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their  frame,  still  more  striking,  is  the 
insensibility  of  the  Americans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
love.  That  passion  which  was  destined  to  perpetuate  me,  to  be  the  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  source  of  tenderness  and  loy,  is  the  most  ardent  in 
the  human  breast.  Though  the  perils  and  haraships  of  the  savage  state, 
though  excessive  fatigue  on  some  occasions,  and  the  difficulty  at  all  times 
of  procurir^  subsistence,  may  seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  jjassion,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to^bate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every  other 
part  of  the  globe  s#em  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully  than  the 
mhabitants  oi  the  New  World.  The  negro  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of 
desire  natural  to  his  climate  ;  and  the  most  uncultivated  Asiatics  discover 
that  sensibility,  which,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe,  w^  should  expect 
them  to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an  amazing  degree,  strangers 
to  the  force  of  this  first  instinct  of  nature.  In  eveiy  part  of  the  New 
World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  indifference. 
They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  attachment  which  takes  place 
in  civilized  society,  nor  of  that  ardent  desire  conspicuous  among  rude 
nations.  Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acouires  its  greatest 
vk;our,  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female  with  disdain,  as  an  animal 
01  a  less  noble  species.  He  is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the 
assiduity  of  courtsnip,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  indulgence 
and  gentleness.^  Missionaries  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the 
dispassionate  coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex.J  Nor  is  this  reserve  to  be  ascribed  to  any  opinion 
which  they  entertain  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  female  chastity.  That 
is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  savage,  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  affection  to  which  he  is  a  strainer. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bodily  or  mental  qualities  of 
particular  races  of  men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing 
error,  than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  cause,  those  characteristic 
peculiarities  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combined  operation  of  many 
causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of  America  differ  in  so  many  respects  from 
those  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and  striking, 
that  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to 
account  for  what  is  peculiar  in  the  constitution  of  its  inhabitants.  They 
rest  on  physical  causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and  languid 
desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  the  temperament  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences  of  political 
and  moral  causes  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest  as  a  full  explanation 
of  the  singular  appearances  which  nave  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the 
state  of  society  is  such  as  to  create  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regular  exertions  of  industry,  the  belly  accustomed  to 
labour  becomes  robust  and  patient  of  fatigue.  In  a  more  simple  state, 
where  the  demands  of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  wiUiout  any  effort,  by  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  called  forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their 
proper  strength.    The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North  Amenca,  the  ^wo 
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temperate  regions  in  the  New  World,  who  lire  h^  hunting[,  majr  be  deemed 
an  active  and  vigorous  race,  when  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isles,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  requisite 
to  procure  subsistence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter  are  not,  however,  so 
regular,  or  so  continued,  as  those  of  persons  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized  life ;  and  though  his  agilihr 
may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  b  on  the  whole  inferior.  If 
another  direction  were  given  to  the  active  powers  of  man  in  the  New 
World,  and  his  force  augmented  bj  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  degrree 
of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  possess.  The  trutn  of 
this  IS  confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  the  Americans  have  been 
gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour^  their  constitutions  become  robust, 
and  they  have  been  found  capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed 
not  only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  deemed 
peculiar  to  their  cotmtiy,  but  to  equal  any  effort  of  the  natives  either  of 
Africa  or  of  Europe  [46]. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  what  has  been  observed  concerning 
their  slender  demand  for  food.  As  a  proof  that  this  should  be  ascribea 
as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence,  and  oilen  total  want  of  occupation,  as 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their  bodies,  it  nas  been 
observed,  tnat  in  those  districts  where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged 
to  exert  any  unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence,  or 
wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe  labour,  their  appetite  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  other  men,  and  in  some  places,  it  has  struck  ooservers  as  remark 
ably  voracious.* 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
modifying  the  degree  of  attachment  between  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high 
civilization,  this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined  by  delicacy,  and 
cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and  engrosses  the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a 
simple  instinct  of  nature  ;  sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and 
the  most  tender  emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  susceptible  soothe  and 
agitate  the  soul.  This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  those,  who, 
by  their  situation,  are  exempted  from  the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among 
persons  of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by  their  condition  to  incessant 
toil,  the  dominion  of  this  passion  is  less  violent ;  their  solicitude  to  procure 
subsistence,  and  to  provide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leaves  little 
leisure  for  attending  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in  persons  of  different  rank  in  polished 
societies,  the  condition  of  man  while  he  remains  uncivilized  must  occasion 
a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well  suppose,  that  amidst  the 
hardships,  the  dangers,  and  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  where  subsist- 
ence is  always  precarious  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost  con- 
tinually engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in  guarding  against  their 
attacks,  and  where  neither  dress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of 
female  allurement,  that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women 
would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  imputing  this  solely  to  ady  physical 
defect  or  degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of  America  where, 
from  the  fertilitj7  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  some  further 
advances  wbicn  the  natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  of  savage  life  are  less 
severely  felt,  the  aninrial  passion  of  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent. 
Striking  examples  of  this  occur  among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of 
great  nvers  well  stored  with  food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of 
bunting  grounds  abounding  so  much  with  game,  that  they  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.   The  superior  degree 
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of  securi^r  and  affluence  which  those  (rihes  enjoy  is  fijllowed  by  their 
natural  erocts.  The  passions  implanted  in  the  human  frame  by  the  hand 
of  nature  acquire  additional  force ;  new  tastes  and  desires  are  formed ;  the 
women,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  admire^  become  more  attentive  to 
dress  and  ornament ;  the  men  beginning  to  feel  how  much  of  their  own 
happiness  depends  upon  them,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  winning  their 
favour  and  affection.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  very  different 
from  that  which  takes  place  among  their  ruder  countiymcn ;  and  as  hardly 
any  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  gratification  of  desire,  either  by  religion  or 
laws  or  decency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is  excessive.* 

Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  tlie  Americans,  hardly  any  of  them 
are  deformed,  or  mutilated,  or  defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All 
travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  circumstance,  and  have  celebrated 
the  uniform  symmetiy  and  perfection  of  their  external  figure.  Some 
authors  search  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance  in  their  physical  condition. 
As  the  parents  are  not  exhausted  or  over  fatigued  with  hard  labour,  th<^ 
suppose  that  their  children  are  bom  vigorous  and  sound.  They  ima^ne 
that,  in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  human  body,  naked  and  unconmied 
from  its  earliest  age,  preserves  its  natural  form  ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  acquire  a  juster  proportion  than  when  fettered  with  artificial 
restraints,  which  stint  its  CTOwth  and  distort  its  shape. t  Something,  without 
doubt,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes ;  but  the  true 
reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to  all  savage  nations, 
lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  gcmus  of  that 
state.  The  infancy  of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means  of  subsistence 
are  not  onlj^  scanty,  but  precarious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  must  range 
over  extensive  countries,  and  shift  often  from  place  to  place.  The  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  devolved  upon  the  women. 
The  distresses  and  hardsliips  of  the  savage  life,  which  are  often  such  as 
can  hardly  l)e  supported  by  persons  in  full  vigour,  must  be  fatal  to  those 
of  more  tender  age.  Airaid  of  undertaking  a  task  so  laborious,  and  of  such 
long  duratk>n,  as  that  of  rearing  their  ofispnng,  the  women,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  procure  frequent  abortions  by  the  use  of  certain  herbs,  and  extin- 
guish the  first  sparks  of  that  life  which  Ihey  are  unable  to  cherish.J  Sen- 
sible that  only  stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force  of  constitution  to 
struggle  through  such  a  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon  and  destroy 
such  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.§ 
Even  when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  children  without  distinction,  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes  under  the  rigorous  treat- 
ment which  must  be  their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who 
laboured  under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  manhood.H  Thus. 
in  polished  societies,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  secured  with 
certainty,  and  acquired  with  ease  ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are 
often  ol  more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body;  children  are  pre- 
served notwithstanding  their  defects  or  deformity,  and  grow  up  to  be  useful 
citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such  persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  bom,  or,  becoming  a  burden  to  tliemselves  and  to  the  community, 
cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But  in  those  provinces  of  the  New 
World,  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Europeans,  more  regular  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  are 
restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  children,  the  Americans  are 
so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  superior  perfection  in  their  form,  that 
one  should  rather  suspect  some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race,  firom  the 
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eztraoidiDaiy  number  of  indiTiduais  who  are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated^ 
blind,  or  deaf.* 

How  feeble  soever  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  may  be,  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  less  variety  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New 
World  than  in  the  ancient  contment.  When  Columbus  and  the  other 
discoverers  first  visited  the  different  countries  of  America  which  lie  within 
the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  expected  to  find  people  of  the  same 
complexion  with  those  in  the  corresponding  regions  oi  the  other  hemi- 
sphere. To  their  amazement,  however,  they  discovered  that  America 
contained  no  negroes  :t  and  the  cause  of  this  singular  appearance  became 
as  much  the  object  ol  curiosity  as  the  fact  itself  wajs  of  wonder.  In  what 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  humour  resides  which  tinges  the 
complexion  of  the  neero  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists 
to  inquire  and  descrioe.  The  powerful  operation  of  heat  appears  mani- 
festly to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  variety  in  the  human 
species.  All  Europe,  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  oi 
Africa,  are  inhabited  by  men  of  a  white  complexion.  All  the  torrid  zone 
in  Afirica,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  several  countries 
in  Asia,  are  filled  with  people  of  a  deep  black  colour.  If  we  survey  the 
nations  of  our  continent,  making  our  progress  from  cold  and  temperate 
countries  towards  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  vehe- 
ment and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall  find  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of 
their  skin  soon  begins  to  diminish ;  that  its  colour  deepens  g^radually  as  we* 
advance  ;  and,  after  passing  through  all  the  successive  gradations  of  shade, 
terminates  in  a  uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America,  where  the 
agency  of  heat  is  checked  and  abated  by  various  causes,  which  I  have 
afready  explained,  the  climate  seems  to  be  destitute  of  that  force  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  on  the  human  frame.  The  colour  of  the 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone  in  America  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than  that 
of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate 
observers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Americans  in  veiy 
different  climates,  and  in  provinces  far  removed  fix)m  each  other,  have 
been  struck  with  the  amazmg  similarity  of  their  fi^re  and  aspect  [47l. 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little  from  one  standard 
in  fashioning  the  human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been 
various  and  extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient 
continent,  have  been  revived  with  respect  to  the  New  World,  and  America 
too  has  been  peopled  with  human  beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic 
appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  l)e 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high  ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an  enormous 
size.  Some  travellers  published  accounts  of  people  with  only  one  eye  : 
others  pretended  to  have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eves  ana 
mouths  were  nlanted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  ner  pro- 
ductioas  is  inaeed  so  great,  that  it  is  presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her 
fertility,  and  to  reject  mdiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  perfectly 
accord  with  our  own  limited  observation  and  experience.  But  the  other 
extreme,  of  yielding  a  hasty  assent  on  the  slighest  evidence  to  whatever 
has  the  appearance  of  bein^  strange  and  marvellous,  is  still  more  unbe- 
coming a  philosophical  inquirer ;  as,  in  every  period,  men  are  more  apt  to 
be  betrayed  into  error  by  their  weakness  in  believing  too  much,  than  by 
their  arrogance  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as  science  extends^ 
and  nature  is  examined  witn  a  discerning  eye,  tne  wonders  which  amused 
ages  of  Ignorance  disappear.  The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning 
America  are  forgotten ;  the  monsters  which  they  describe  have  been 
searched  for  in  vain ;  and  those  provinces  where  they  pretend  to  have 
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found  inhabitants  of  sinsvlar  forms,  are  now  known  to  be  poaseased  bj  a 
people  nowise  different  Trom  tlie  other  Americans. 

Though  those  relatbns  may,  without  discussion,  be  rejected  as  fabulous 
there  are  other  accounts  of  rarieties  in  the  human  species  in  some  parts  of 
the  New  World,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive 
examination.  This  variety  has  been  particularly  obsen*ed  in  three  different 
districts.  The  first  of  these  is  situated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the 
centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of  more  curiosity 
and  intelligence  than  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  an  associate  of 
Buccaneers,  discovered  there  a  race  of  men  few  in  number,  but  of  a 
sir^uiar  make.  They  are  of  low  stature,  according  to  his  description,  of 
a  feeble  frame,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a  dead 
milk  white  ;  riot  resembling  that  of  fair  people  among  the  Europeans,  but 
without  any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their  skin  is 
covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white  ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eyebrows,  and  eye-lashes,  are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  singular  form,  and  so  weak  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  T)ut  they  see  clearljr  by  moonlight,  and  are  most  active  and  gay  in 
the  night.*  No  race  similar  to  this  has  been  discovered  in  any  otlier  part 
of  America.  Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  persons  exactly  resembling  the 
white  people  of  Darien  among  the  rare  and  monstrous  animals  which 
Montezuma  had  collected.t  But  as  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire 
extended  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  thence.  Singular  as  the  appearance  of  those  people  may 
be,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  species.  Arnoi^ 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the  IiKiian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individuals,  with  all  the  characteristic 
features  and  Qualities  of  the  white  people  of  Darien.  The  former  are 
called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In 
Darien  the  parents  of  those  IVhiies  are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  other 
natives  of  the  country ;  and  this  observation  applies  equally  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  the  Negroes  and  Indiahs.  The  same  mother  who  produces 
some  children  of  a  colour  that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth  the 
rest  with  a  complexion  peculiar  to  her  country.!  One  conclusion  may  then 
be  formed  with  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Wafer,  the  Albinos  and 
the  Kackerlakes ;  they  are  a  degenerated  breed,  not  a  separate  class  of 
men  :  and  from  some  disease  or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  aebility  which  mark  their  degradation  are  transmitted  to  them.  As  a 
decisive  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  observed,  that  neither  the  white  people 
of  Darien,  nor  the  Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race  :  their  children 
are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  their  respective 
countries§  [48]. 

The  second  district  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitants  differing  in  appear- 
ance from  the  other  people  o^  America,  is  situated  in  a  high  northern 
latitude,  extending  {rom  tne  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as 
the  country  is  habitable.  The  people  scattered  over  those  dreary  regions 
are  known  to  the  Europeans  by  tne  name  of  Esmnmaux,  They  them- 
selves, with  that  idea  of  their  own  superiority,  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  Keralit  or  Men.  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust,  with  heads  of  a  disproportioned  buikf 
and  feet  as  remarkably  small.  Their  complexion  though  swarthy,  by  bemg 
continually  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  a  cold  climate,  inclines  to  the  European 
white  ratner  than  to  the  copper  colour  of  America,  and  the  men  have 
beards  which  are  sometimes  oushy  and  long.ll     From  these  marks  of 
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distinctioiiy  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivoca],  the  affinity  of  their 
language  to  that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
we  may  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  conhdence,  that  the  Esquimaux 
are  a  race  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  conccmii^  the  inhabitants  of  the 
third  district,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  America.  These  are 
the  famous  Paiagonians,  who,  durii^  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have 
afforded  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,  and  an  object  of  wonder 
to  the  vulgar.  They  are  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes 
which  occupy  the  vast  but  least  known  region  of  America,  which  extends 
from  the  river  de  la  Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper 
station  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Negro ;  but,  in  the  hunting  season,  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  straits 
wnich  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  ciiain  land.  The  first  accounts 
of  this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  companions  of  Magellan,* 
who  described  them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size.  Among  several  tribes  of 
animals,  a  disparity  in  bulk  as  considerable  may  be  observed.  Some 
large  breeds  of  horses  and  dogs  exceed  the  more  diminutive  races  in 
stature  and  strength,  as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the 
usual  standard  of  the  human  body.  But  animals  attain  the  highest  per- 
fection of  their  species  only  in  mild  climates,  or  where  they  finof  the  most 
nutritive  food  in  g^reatest  abundance.  It  is  not  then  in  toe  uncultivated 
waste  of  the  JVf  agellanic  regions,  and  among  a  tribe  of  improvident  savages, 
that  we  should  expect  to  nnd  man  possessing  the  highest  honours  oi  his 
race,  and  distinguished  by  a  supenority  of  size  and  vigour,  far  beyond 
what  he  has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth.  The  most  explicit 
and  unexceptionable  evidence  is  requisite,  in  order  to  establish  a  fact 
repugnant  to  those  general  principles  and  laws,  which  seem  to  affect  the 
human  frame  in  every  other  instance,  and  to  decide  with  respect  to  its 
nature  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  has  not  hitherto  been  produced. 
Thouffh  several  persons,  to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have 
visited  this  part  of  America  since  the  time  ot  Magellan,  and  have  had 
interviews  with  the  natives;  though  some  have  affirmed, that  such  as  they 
saw  were  of  gigantic  stature,  and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion 
from  measuring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skeletons  of  their  dead ; 
yet  their  accounts  vary  from  each  other  in  so  many  essential  points,  and  are 
mingled  with  so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as  detract 
much  from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  some  navigators,  and  those 
among  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  for  discernment  and  accuracy,  have 
asserted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse, 
though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  extraordinary  size  as  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species  [49].  The  existence  of 
this  gigantic  race  of  men  seems,  then,  to  be  one  ot  those  points  in  natural 
history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hesitate,  and  will 
choose  to  suspend  his  assent  until  more  complete  evidence  shall  decide 
whether  he  ought  to  admit  a  fact,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  what  reason 
and  experience  have  dbcovered  concerning  the  structure  and  condition  of 
man,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  ne  has  been  observed. 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to 
the  make  and  vigour  of  their  bodies,  out  consider  what  degree  of  health 
they  enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  longevity  they  usually  arrive.  In  the 
simplicity  of  the  savage  state,  when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  laoour,  or 
enervated  by  luxury,  or  disquieted  with  care;,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
this  life  will  fk)w  on  almost  untroubled  by  disease  or  suffering,  lutfil  his 
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days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old  age  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature 
We  find,  accordine^lyi  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  other  rude 
people,  persons  wnose  decrepit  and  shriveUed  form  seems  to  indicate  an 
extraonunaiy  leng^th  of  life.  But  as  most  of  them  are  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  numbenng,  and  all  of  them  as  foigctful  of  what  is  past,  as  they 
are  improvident  of  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  age 
with  any  degree  of  precision.*  It  is  evident  that  the  period  of  their 
loi^evity  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  diversity  of  climates, 
and  their  different  modes  of  subsistence.  They  seem,  however,  to  be 
every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the  distempers  which  afflict  polished 
nations.  Nnne  of  the  maladies,  which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of 
luxuiy,  ever  \nsited  them  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  languages  by 
which  to  distinguish  this  numerous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 

But  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  man  is  placed,  he  is  bom  to 
suffer ;  and  his  diseases  in  the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are, 
like  those  of  the  animals  whom  he  nearly  reseinbles  in  his  mode  ot  lite, 
more  violent  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engenders  and  nourishes  distempers 
of  one  species,  the  rigour  and  distresses  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of 
another.  As  men  in  this  state  are  wonderfully  improvident,  and  their 
means  of  subsistence  precarious,  they  often  pass  from  extreme  want  to 
exuberant  plenty,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chase,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  various  degrees  of  abundance  with  which  the  earth 
affords  to  them  its  productions  in  different  seasons.  Their  inconsiderate 
gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other,  are 
equally  pernicious.  For  though  the  human  constitution  majr  be  accustomed 
by  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long  famine,  and  then  to 
goige  voraciously,  it  is  not  a  little  affected  by  such  sudden  and  violent 
transitions.  The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are  at  some  seasons 
impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  food ;  at  others  they  are 
afflicted  with  disorders  arising  from  indigestion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross 
aliment.  These  are  so  common,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  their  mode  of  subsisting,  and  cut  off  considerable 
numbers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  likewise  extremely  subject  to 
consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  paralytic  disorders,)  brought  on 
by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue  which  they  endure  in  hunting 
and  in  war ;  or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are 
continually  exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  and  fatigue  violently 
assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies,  intemperance  undermines 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal 
effect,  or  tends  most  to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of  the  former  is 
certainly  most  extensive.  The  pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach 
only  a  tew  members  in  any  community;  the  distresses  of  savage  life  are  felt 
by  all.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  veiy  minute  inquiry,  the  general  period 
01  human  life  is  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well  regulated  and  industri- 
ous societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  which,  in  this  life, 
offended  Heaven  chastens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  desire,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By  communicating  it  to  their  conquerors, 
they  have  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wronp,  but,  by  adding  this 
calamity  to  those  which  formerly  imbittered  human  life,  they  have,  pernaps, 
more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  benefits  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  discovery  of  the  New  Worid.  This  distemper,  from  the  countiy  m 
which  it  first  raged,  or  from  the  people  by  whom  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  spread  over  Europe,  has  been  sometimes  called  the  iVeapolitan,  and 
sometimes  the  French  disease.    At  its  first  appearance,  the  infection  was 
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80  malignant,  its  symptoins  so  violent,  its  oj^eration  so  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts  oi  medical  skill.  Astonishment  and  terror  accompanied 
this  unknown  affliction  in  its  progress,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinction 
of  the  human  race  by  sucn  a  cruel  visitation.  Experience,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  physicians,  gradually  discovered  remedies  of  such  virtue  as  to 
cure  or  to  mitigate  the  evil.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  its  virulence  seems  to  have  abated  considerably.  At  length,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  leprosy,  which  raged  in  Eorope  for  some  centuries, 
it  may  waste  its  force  and  disappear ;  and  in  some  happier  a^e,  this 
western  infection,  like  that  from  the  east,  may  be  known  only  by  descrip- 
tion [501. 

II.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  the  bodily  constitution 
of  the  Americans,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers 
and  qualities  of  their  minds.  As  the  individual  advances  from  the  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  of  the  infant  state  to  vigour  and  maturity  of  unaer- 
standing,  something  similar  to  this  may  be  obser\'ed  in  the  progress  of  the 
species.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  there  is  a  period  of  infancy,  during  which 
several  powers  of  the  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective 
in  their  operation.  In  the  early  ages  of  society,  while  the  condition  of 
man  is  simple  and  rude,  this  reason  is  but  little  exercised,  and  his  desires 
move  withm  a  very  narrow  sphere.  Hence  arise  two  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mind  in  this  state.  Its  intellectual  powers  are" 
extremely  limited ;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  languid.  Both 
these  distinctions  are  conspicuous  among  the  rudest  and  most  unimi)roycd 
of  the  American  tribes,  and  constitute  a  strikii^  part  of  their  description. 

What,  among  polished  nations,  is  called  specuOitive  reasoning  or  research, 
is  altogether  unknown  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  and  never  oecomes  the 
occupation  or  amusement  of  the  human  faculties,  until  man  be  so  far 
improved  as  to  have  secured,  with  certainty,  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
well  as  the  possession  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
attention  of  a  savage  are  confined  within  the  small  circle  of  objects  imme- 
diately conducive  1o  his  preservation  or  enjoyment.  Eveiy  thing  beyond 
that  escapes  his  observation,  or  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a 
mere  animal,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affects  him  ;  what  is  out 
of  siffht,  or  at  a  distance,  makes  little  impression.*  There  are  several 
people  in  America  whose  limited  understandings  seem  not  to  be  capable  of 
forminff  an  arrangement  for  futurity  ;  neither  their  solicitude  nor  their 
foresight  extends  so  far.  They  follow  blindly  the  impulse  of  the  appetite 
which  they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardless  of  distant  consequences,  and 
even  of  those  removed  in  the  least  oegree  from  immediate  apprehension. 
While  they  highly  prize  such  things  as  serve  for  present  use,  or  minister 
to  present  enjoyment,  they  set  no  value  upon  those  which  are  not  the  ' 
object  of  some  immediate  want.f  When,  on  the  approach  of  the  evening, 
a  Uaribbee  feels  himself  disposed  to  go  to  rest,  no  consideration  will  tempt 
him  to  sell  his  hammock.  But,  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sallying  ofit  to 
the  business  or  pastime  of  the  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  slightest  toy 
that  catches  his  fancy.}  At  the  close  of  winter,  while  the  impression  of 
what  he  has  suffered  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  North  American,  he  sets  himself  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
erecting  a  comfortable  hut  to  protect  him  against  the  inclemency  of  the  • 
Bucceeaing  season :  but,  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he  foigets 
what  is  past,  abandfons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  until  the  return 
of  cold  compels  him,  when  too  late,  to  resume  it.§ 

If  in  concerns  the  most  interesting,  and  seemingly  the  most  simple,  the 
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reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  destitute  of  culture,  differs  so  little  from  tlie 
thoi^tless  levity  of  children,  or  the  improvident  instinct  of  animals,  its 
exertions  in  other  'directions  cannot  be  veiy  considerable.  The  objects 
towards  which  reason  turns,  and  the  disqmsitions  in  which  it  engages, 
must  depend  upon  the  state  in  which  man  is  placed,  and  are  suggested 
by  his  necessities  and  desires.  Disquisitions,  which  appear  the  most  ne- 
cessary and  important  to  men  in  one  state  of  society,  never  occur  to  those  in 
another.  Among  civilized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is 
deemed  an  essential  and  elementary  science :  and  in  our  continent,  the 
invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  histoiy.  But  among  savages,  who  have  no  property  to 
estimate,  no  hoarded  treasures  to  count,  no  variety  of  objects  or  multiplicity 
of  ideas  to  enumerate,  arithmetic  is  a  superfluous  and  useless  art.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  some  tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  unknown. 
There  are  many  who  cannot  reckon  further  than  three ;  and  have  no 
denomination  to  distinguish  any  number  above  it.*  Several  can  proceed  as 
far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they  would  convey  an  idea  of  any 
number  beyond  these,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  intimating  that 
it  is  equal  to  them,  or  with  wonder  declare  it  to  be  so  great  that  it  cannot 
be  reckoned.!  Not  only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations  while  extremely 
rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation.^  As  sood» 
however,  as  they  acquire  such  acquaintance  or  connexion  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  that  there  is  fre<}uent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them,  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  uicreases,  so  that  the  state  of  this  art  among  any 
people  may  be  considered  as  one  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree 
of  their  improvement.  The  Iroc[uoise,in  North  America,  as  they  are  much 
more  civilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana» 
have  likewise  made  greater  advances  in  this  respect ;  though  even  their 
arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  m  their  petty  transactions 
they  have  no  occasion  for  any  Ijigher  number.§  The  Cherokee,  a  lees 
considerable  nation  on  the  same  continent,  can  reckon  only  as  far  as  a 
hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  names  for  the  several  numbers:  the 
smaller  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  can  rise  no  higher  than  ten||  [51J. 

In  other  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  among  rude  nations 
18  still  more  limited.  The  first  ideas  of  every  human  beinff  must  be  such 
as  he  receives  by  the  senses.  But  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  savage 
state,  there  seem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  enter  by  this  avenue. 
The  objects  around  him  are  presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  sub- 
servient to  his  use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  attract  his  notice ; 
he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with  considerii^ 
them  under  that  simple  mode  in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  ana 
detached)  he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes,  nor  con- 
templates their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject  in  which  they  inhere,  nor 
bestows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  concerning  them. 
Thus  he  is  unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  denominated 
wmersal,  or  abstract,  or  of  reflection.  The  range  of  his  understanding 
must,  of  course,  be  veiy  confined,  and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed 
merely  on  what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  tne  case  w  ith  the  ruder 
nations  of  America,  that  their  larmiages  (as  w^  shall  af^envards  find)  have 
not  a  word  to  express  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeal.  TVme. 
space,  substance,  and  a  thousand  terms,  which  represent  abstract  and 
universal  ideas,  are  alt(^ether  unknown  to  them.lT  A  naked  savage, 
cowerii^  over  the  fire  m  his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  ftw 
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branches  whidi  afbrd  him  a  temporarj  shelter,  has  as  little  inclination  as 
capacity  for  useless  speculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not  beyond  what 
relates  to  animal  life  ;  and  when  they  are  not  directed  towards  some  of 
its  concerns,  his  mind  is  totally  inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extraor- 
dinary effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requisite,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  sjmple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom 
roused  to  any  exertion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almost  dormant 
and  unexercised.  The  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  rich  plains  of 
South  America,  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands,  and  ot  several 
fertile  regions  on  the  continent,  come  under  this  description.  Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  unexpressive  eye,  their  listless  inattention,  and 
total  ignorance  of  subjects  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  which  should 
occu|)y  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  fii^t  beheld  those  rude  people,  that  they  considered 
them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and  could  not  believe  that  they 
belonged  to  the  human  s]>ecies.*  It  required  the  authority  of  a  papal 
bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  Americans 
were  capable  of  the  functions  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  humanity.! 
Since  that  time,  persons  more  enlic^htened  and  impartial  than  the  discoverers 
ot  conqiierors  ot  America,  have  Bad  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  the 
most  savage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  astonished  and  hmnbled 
with  observing  how  nearly  man  in  this  condition  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  in  severer  climates,  where  subsistence  cannot  be  procured 
with  the  same  ease,  where  men  must  unite  more  closely,  and  act  with 
greater  concert,  necessity  calls  forth  their  talents  and  sharpens  their  inven- 
tion, so  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  more  exercised  and  imoroved. 
The  North  American  tribes,  and  the  natives  of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  tem- 
perate regions  in  the  two  great  districts  of  America,  are  people  of  cultivated 
and  enlaiged  understanoings,  when  viewed  in  comparison  with  some  of 
those  seated  in  the  islands,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco. 
Their  occupations  are  more  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  well  as  of 
war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous.  But  even  among  them, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations,  and, 
unless  when  turned  directly  to  those  objects  which  interest  a  savage,  are 
held  in  no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  and  Chilese,  when  not 
engaged  in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter 
away  their  time  in  thoughtless  indolence,  unacquainted  with  an}'  other 
subject  worthy  of  their  attention,  or  capable  of  occupying  their  minds.1 
If  even  amoi^  them  reason  is  so  much  circumscribed  m  i&  exertions,  ana 
never  arrives,  in  its  highest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  and  maxims  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  science,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  in  the  savaee  state  are  destitute 
of  their  proper  object,  and  cannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vigour 
and  enlargement. 

From  me  same  causes,  the  active  efforts  of  the  mind  are  few,  and  on 
most  occasions  lan^id.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives  which  rouse 
men  to  activity  in  civilized  life,  and  prompt  them  to  persevere  in  fa- 
tiguing exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strengui,  we  shall  find  that  they  arise 
chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portunate ;  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation,  and,  in  order  to 
eratify  them,  invention  must  be  alw^s  on  the  stretch,  and  industiy  must 
be  incessantly  employed.  But  the  desires  of  simple  nature  are  few,  and 
where  a  favourable  climate  yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to 

gatify  them,  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul,  or  excite  any  violent  ennotion. 
ence  the  people  of  several  tribes  in  America  waste  their  life  in  a  listless 
indolence.    To  be  hee  from  occupation,  seems  to  be  all  the  ^njoyment 
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towards  which  they  aspire.  They  will  continue  whole  days  stretched 
out  in  their  hammocks,  or  seated  on  the  earth  in  perfect  idleness,  without 
changing  their  posture,  or  raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  uttering^ 
a  single  word.* 

Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour  that  neither  the  hope  of  future  good 
nor  the  apprehension  of  future  evil  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally 
indifferent  to  both,  discovering  little  solicitude,  and  taking  no  precautions 
to  avoid  the  one  or  to  secure  the  other.  The  cravings  of  hunger  may 
rouse  them  ;  but  as  they  devour,  with  little  distinction,  whatever  will  ap- 
pease its  instinctive  demands,  the  exertions  which  these  occasion  are  of 
short  duration.  Destitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  desire,  they 
feel  not  the  force  of  those  powerful  springs  which  give  vigour  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand  of  industry  to  perse- 
7ere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  some  parts  of  America,  appears  in  a  form  so 
rude  that  we  can  discover  no  effects  of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  ol 
understanding,  which  should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded 
Like  the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residence  ;  he  has  erected  no  ha- 
bitation to  shelter  him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  he  has  taken 
no  measures  for  securing  certain  subsistence  ;  he  neither  sows  nor  rea^)^  ; 
but  roams  about  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  the  earth 
brings  forth  in  succession  :  and  in  ouest  of  the  game  which  he  kills  in  the 
forest,  or  of  the  fish  whicn  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

This  description,  however,  applies  only  to  some  tribes.  ^  Man  cannot 
continue  long  in  this  state  of  feeble  ana  uninfonned  infancy.  He  was 
made  for  industry  and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  tiis 
necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  destiny.  ^  Accordingly, 
among  most  of  the  American  nations,  especially  those  seated  in  rigorous 
climates,  some  efforts  are  employed,  and  some  previous  precautions  are 
taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  regular  industry  is  begun, 
and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the  first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  improvident  and  slothful  genius  of  the  savage  state  predomi- 
nates. Even  amor^  those  more  improved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  igno- 
minious and  degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  a  man 
will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The  greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  women.  One-half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  while  ^  the 
other  is  oppressed  with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations. 
Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  foresight  which  regulates  it  is  no 
less  limited.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arrange- 
ment with  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  They  depend  for  their  sub- 
sistence, during  one  part  of  the  year,  on  fisning  ;  during  another,  on  hunt- 
ing ;  during  a  third,  on  the  proauce  of  their  agriculture.  Though  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of^those  various  seasons,  and 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  respective  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
want  sagacity  to  proportion  this  provision  to  their  consumption,  or  are  so 
incapable  of  any  command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their  inconsi- 
derate waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  famine  as  severely  as  the 
rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What  they  suffer  one  year  docs  not  augment 
their  industry-,  or  render  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distresses.! 
This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness  about  futurity,  the  effect  of  ignorance 
and  the  cause  of  sloth,  accompanies  and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage 
of  savage  life  ;J  and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations,  he  is 
then  least  solicitous  about  supplying  his  wants,  when  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  are  most  precarious,  and  procured  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty [52]. 

III.   After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  Americans,  and  coo- 
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templatiDg  the  i>owers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of 
inquiiy,  to  consider  them  as  united  together  in  society.  Hitherto  our  re- 
seait^hes  have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  understanding  respectir^ 
themselves  as  individuals;  now  thej  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their 
sensibility  and  aiOection  towards  their  species. 

The  domestic  state  is  the  first  and  most  simple  form  of  human  associa- 
tion. The  union  of  the  sexes  among  different  animals  is  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their  oflF- 
spring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of  infancy  is  short,  and  the 
young  soon  acquire  vigour  or  agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed.  Na- 
ture commits  the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone,  and 
her  tenderness,  without  any  other  assistance,  is  equal  to  the  task.  But 
where  the  state  of  infancy  is  long  and  helpless,  and  the  joint  assiduity  of 
rA>th  parents  is  requisite  in  tending  their  feeble  progeny,  there  a  more  mti- 
mate  connexion  takes  place,  and  continues  until  the  purpose  of  nature  be 
accomplished,  and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy 
of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he 
is  dependent  during  a  much  longer  period  on  the  care  and  foresight  of  his 
parents,  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  solemn  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  A  general  state  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  between  the  sexes  never  existed  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  poets.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts 
and  industiy,  lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the  rearing  of  their  progeny  de- 
mands the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents ;  and  if  their  union  had 
not  been  formed  and  continued  with  this  view,  the  race  could  not  have 
been  preserved.  Accordingly  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest  tribest 
a  regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universal,  and  the  rij^htt 
of  marriage  were  understood  and  recoenised.  In  those  districts  where 
subsistence  was  scanty,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family  wai 
great,  the  man  confined  himself  to  one  wife.  In  warmer  and  more  fertile 
provinces,  the  facility  of  procuring  food  concurred  with  the  influence  o( 
climate,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.* 
In  some  countries  the  marriage-union  subsisted  during  life  ;  in  others,  the 
imi^atience  of  tlie  Americans  under  restraint  of  any  species,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very 
slight  pretexts,  and  oAen  without  assigning  any  cause.t 

But  m  whatever  light  the  Americans  considered  the  obligation  of  thia 
contract,  either  as  perpetual  or  only  as  temporary,  the  condition  of  women 
was  equally  humiliating  and  miserable.  Whether  man  has  been  im])roved 
by  the  progress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  society,  is  a  question  which,  in 
the  wantonness  of  disputation,  has  been  agitated  among  philosophers. 
That  women  are  indebted  to  the  refinements  of  polished  manners,  for  a 
happ^y  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  To 
despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex  is  a  characteristic  of  the  savage  state 
in  every  part  of  tne  elobe.  Man,  proud  of  excelling  in  strength  and  is 
courage,  the  chief  manes  of  pre-eminence  among  rude  people,  treats  woman? 
as  an  inferior,  with  disdain.  The  Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness 
and  insensibility  which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their  constitution, 
add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt.  The  most  intelligent  traveller* 
iiave  been  struck  with  this  inattention  of  the  Americans  to  their  women. 
It  is  not,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  tenderness 
and  attachment  that  the  American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  Marriafi^e  itself,  instead  of  being  a 
union  of  affection  and  interests  between  equa^  becomes  among  them  the 
unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.    It  is  the  observation  of 

*  Lettr.  Edif.  S3. 318.  Lafitau  Mamn.  i.  554.  Lcry  ap.  dc  Bry,  Ui.  234.  Joomal  de  Grfllet  et 
Becbamel,  p.  88.  t  Lafitau,  1. 560.  Joutrl  Joum.  UiMor.  345.  Lonno  Desc.  del  Gran  Cteca, 
70.    Hennepin  Meeura  dea  Sauvaget,  p.  30.  33. 
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an  author  whose  opinions  are  deservedly  of  gpreat  weight,  that  wherever 
wives  are  purchased  their  condition  is  extremely  depressed.*  They 
become  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who  buy  them.  In  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  this  custom  prevails,  the  observation  holds.  In  countries 
where  refinement  has  made  some  progress,  women  when  purchased  are 
excluded  from  society,  shut  up  in  sequestered  apartments,  and  kept  under 
the  vigilant  guard  of  their  masters.  In  ruder  nations  they  are  degraded 
to  the  meanest  functions.  Among  many  people  of  America  the  marriage 
contract  is  properly  a  purchase.  The  man  buys  his  wife  of  her  parents. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  money,  or  with  such  commercial 
transactions  as  take  place  in  more  improved  society,  he  knows  how  to  g^ve 
an  equivalent  for  any  object  which  he  desires  to  possess.  In  some  places, 
the  suitor  devotes  his  service  for  a  certam  time  to  the  parents  ot  the  maid 
whom  he  courts ;  in  others  he  hunts  for  them  occasionally,  or  assists  in 
cultivating  their  fields  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others,  he  offers  presents 
of  such  things  as  are  deemed  most  valuable  on  account  of  their  usefulness 
or  rarity .t  In  return  for  these  he  receives  his  wife  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  low  estimation  of  women  among  savages,  leads  him  to  con* 
sider  her  as  a  female  servant  whom  he  has  purchased,  and  whom  he  has 
a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  unpolished  nations,  it  is  true,  the 
functions  in  domestic  economy  which  fall  naturally  to  the  ^are  of  women 
are  so  many,  that  they  are  subjected  to  hard  labour,  and  must  bear  more 
than  their  full  portion  of  the  common  burden.  But  in  America  their  con- 
dition is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  and  their  depression  so  complete,  that 
servitude  is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their  wretched  state.  A  wife 
among  most  tribes  is  no  better  than  a  beast  of  burden,  destined  to  every 
office  of  labour  and  fatigue.  While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth,  or 
Spend  it  in  amusement,  the  women  are  condemned  to  Incessant  toil. 
Tasks  are  imposed  upon  them  without  pity,  and  services  are  received 
without  complacence  or  ^ratitude.;^  Every  circumstance  reminds  women 
of  this  mortifying  inferiority.  They  must  approach  their  lords  with  rever- 
ence ;  they  must  regard  them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  eat  in  their  presence.^  There  are  districts  in  America  where  this  domi* 
luon  is  so  grievous,  and  so  sensibly  felt,  that  some  women,  in  a  wild  emo- 
tion of  maternal  tenderness,  have  destroyed  their  female  children  in  their 
infancy,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  intolerable  bondage  to  which 
they  knew  they  were  doomed.il    Thus  the  first  institution  of  social  life  is 

Eerverted.  That  state  of  domestic  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
uman  species,  in  order  to  sof\en  the  heart  to  gentleness  and  humanity,  is 
rendered  so  unequal  as  to  establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes, 
which  forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  and  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to 
servility  and  subjection. 

It  is  owir^,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  this  state  of  depression,  that 
women  in  rude  nations  are  far  from  being  prolific. IF  The  vigour  of  their 
*  constitution  is  exhausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  distresses 
of  savage  life  are  so  numerous  as  to  force  them  to  take  various  precautions 
in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  increase  of  their  progeny.  Among  wandering 
tribes,  or  such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsistence,  the  mother 
cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child  until  Uie  first  has  attained  such  a 
degree  of  vigour  as  to  be  in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care 
From  this  motive,  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  women  to 
suckle  their  children  durinu^  several  years  ;**  and,  as  they  seldom  mariy 
early,  the  period  of  their  fertility  is  over  before  they  can  finish  the  lopg 

*  Bketcbefl  of  Hist  of  Man,  i.  184.  f  Lafiuu  Moeiin,  4cc  i.  560,  ^c.  ChartoT.  Ui.  985,  ktt^ 
Herrnra,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Dumont,  II.  156.  J  Terire,  li.  383.  Borde  Relat  dea  MoBura  det 
Caraibea,  p.  31.  BieU  357.  Coodamlne,  p.  110.  Fennin.  I.  70.  %  Gumilla,  i.  153.  Barrere, 
104.  Labat,  Voy.  ii.  7ft.  Cbanvalon,  51.  TAitre,  U.  300.  ||  GamiUa,  li.  333.  338.  Herrera, 
aec  7.  Ub.  ix.  c.  iv.         V  Lafltau,  i.  599.    CharlevoU,  Ui.  304.        **  Herrera,  dee.  0.  lib.  I.  c.  4 
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but  necessarjr  attendance  upon  two  or  three  children.*  Among  some  of 
the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  and  foresight  do  not  extend  so  fiur 
as  to  make  anj  regular  provision  for  their  own  subsistence^  it  is  a  maxim 
not  to  burden  themselves  with  rearing  more  than  two  children  ;t  and  no 
such  numerous  families  as  are  frequent  in  civilized  societies  are  to  be 
€ound  amoi^  men  in  the  savage  state.}  When  twins  are  bom,  one  of  them 
commonly  is  abandoned,  because  the  mother  is  not  eq^ual  to  the  task  of  rearmff 
both§  [53].  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is  nursir^  a  child,  all  hope  c» 
preserving  its  life  fails,  and  it  fa  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same  grave.O 
As  the  parents  are  finequently  exposed  to  want  by  their  own  improvident 
indolence,  the  difficult  of  sustaining  their  children  becomes  so  great  that 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  destroy  them.lf  Thus  their  experience 
df  the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  amidst  the  harosh'^s  of 
savage  life,  often  stifles  the  voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans,  and 
suppresses  the  strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

But  thoi^  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of  America  thus  to  set 
bounds  to  me  increase  of  their  ^milies,  they  are  not  deficient  in  aflectioii 
and  attachment  to  their  o£&prin^.  They  feel  the  power  of  this  instinct  in 
its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue  feeble  and  helpless,  no 
people  exceed  them  in  tenderness  and  care.**  But  in  rude^  nations  the 
dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shorter  continuance  than 
in  polished  societies.  When  men  must  be  trained  to  the  various  functions  of 
civil  life  by  previous  discipline  and  education,  when  the  knowledere  of  abstruse 
sciences  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  arts  must  oe  acquired, 
before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  begin  nis  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feel- 
ings of  a  parent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to  what  is 
more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child  in  the  world.  Even  then  his 
solicitude  does  not  terminate.  His  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and 
his  wisdom  and  experience  still  prove  useful  guides.  Thus  a  permanent 
connection  is  formed ;  parental  tenderness  is  exercised,  and  filial  respect 
returned,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
savage  state  the  affection  of  parents,  like  the  instinctive  fondness  of  aniipaJs, 
ceases  almost  entirely  as  soon  as  their  ofi&prin^  attain  maturity.  Little  in- 
struction fits  them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  1^ 
parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomph'shed,  when  they  have  conducted 
their  children  throu^  the  helpless  years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards 
at  entire  liberty.  Even  in  their  tenaer  age,  they  seldom  advise  or  admonish, 
they  never  chide  or  chastise  them.  They  suffer  them  to  be  absolute  masters 
of  their  own  actions.!!  In  an  American  hut,  a  father,  a  mother,  and  their 
posterity,  live  together  like  persons  assembled  b^  accident,  without  seeming 
to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mutually  ansii^  fix)m  this  connection.^ 
As  filial  love  is  not  cherished  by  the  continuance  ofattention  or  good  offices, 
the  recollection  of  benefits  received  in  eariy  infancy  is  too  faint  to  excite  it. 
Conscious  of  their  own  liberty,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of 
America  are  accustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  totally  independent.  Their 
parents  are  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than  other  persons.  They  treat 
them  always  with  neglect,  and  often  with  such  harshness  and  insolence  as 
to  fill  those  who  have  been  witnesses  of  their  conduct  with  horror. 6§  Thus 
the  ideas  which  seem  to  be  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state,  as  tney  result 
necessarily  from  his  circumstances  and  condition  in  that  period  of  hfa  pmgresii 

«  Chailev.  Hi.  303.  Dtunoot,  Mtei.mir  L«MiUaM,  U.  970.  Dmf*t  HIM.  Natur.  de  rAm^riqm, 
Ice.  iL  365.  Charlev.  HItt  de  Parag.  il.  489.  t  Tecbo*i  Account  of  Paragua/,  fcc  Chmtfe. 
Collect  vi.  106.  Lett.  Edif.  xxziv.  900.  Lozano  Deter.  09.  t  Maccleur's  Journal,  63.  $  Lett 
Edif.  X.900.  II  Charier.  IH.  366.  Lett.  EdUf.  x  MS.  P.  Meleli.  Hernandez  Memor.  de  Gte- 
Tlqul.  Colbert  Colleet  Orig.  Pap.  I.  IT  Venega'n  Hist  of  Callfom.  I.  82.  ••  Gumilla,  1. 91L 
Bi«;t.  300.  tt  Charlev.  til.  379.  Biet.  390.  Gomllla,  L  31S.  Lafltiu,  i.  602.  CreuxU  BM 
Canad.  p.  71.    Femandas,  Relae.  Hlat  de  loi  Cheqult.  3S.  tl  Charlev.  Htet.  N.  Pr.  iU.  SO. 

4«  Oamilla.  i.  919.  Tertra,  tt.  876.  Oiarlev.  BiaL  de  N.  France,  fU.  809.  Charlev.  Bli«.  de 
Farag.  I.  US,  Losaoo  DmcdpL  del  Gran.  Chaeo,  p.  66.  lOS,  Ml.  Femand.  Belac.  Btaiot.  da  to 
Cliequit.496. 
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affect  the  two  capital  relatioos  in  domestic  life.  They  render  the  unioD 
between  husband  and  w ife  unequal.  They  shorten  the  miration  and  weaken 
the  force  of  the  connection  between  parents  and  children. 

IV.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Americans,  the  transition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  civil  government  and  political  institutions  is  natural.  Id 
evciy  inquiiY  concerning  the  operations  of  men  when  united  together  in 
society,  the  nrst  object  of  attention  should  be  their  mode  of  subsistence. 
Accordingly  as  that  varies,  their  laws  and  policy  must  be  different.  The 
Ustitution  suited  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes  which  subsist  chiefly 
ly  fishing  or  hunting,  and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  con- 
ception of  any  species  of  property,  wifl  be  much  more  simple  than  those 
which  must  take  place  when  tne  earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  industnr ; 
and  a  right  of  property,  not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  tne  soil  itselfi  is 
completely  ascertamed. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  review,  belong  to  the  former 
class.  But  though  they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  savage,  the  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the  art  of  pro- 
curing to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  subsistence  were  veiy  unequal. 
On  the  extensive  plains  of  South  America  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest 
states  in  which  he  has  been  ever  observed,  or  perhaps  can  exist.  Several 
tribes  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature  for  subsistence.  They 
discover  no  solicituae,  they  employ  little  foresight,  they  scarcely  exert 
any  industir  to  secure  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  The  Topayeru 
of  Brazil,  the  Gaaxerosmoi  Tierra  Firme,  the  Caxguas^  the  Moxos^  and 
several  other  people  of  Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  every  species  of 
cultivation.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc^ 
of  which  cassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their  ingenuity 
or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence.  The  roots  which  the  earth  produces 
spontaneously  ;  the  fruits,  the  berries,  and  the  seeds  which  they  gather  in 
tne  woods ;  together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  ama- 
zingly with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  soil  moistened  by  frequent 
rains,  supply  them  with  food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*  At  other 
times  they  subsist  by  fishing ;  and  nature  seems  to  have  indulged  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  South  American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which  she  minis- 
ters in  this  way  to  their  wants.  The  vast  rivers  of  that  region  in  America 
abound  with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The  lakes  and 
marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  waters  are  filled  with  all 
the  different  species,  where  they  remain  shut  up,  as  in  natural  reservoirs, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  They  swarm  in  such  shoals,  that  in  some 
I>laces  they  are  catched  without  art  or  industry  [54].  In  others,  the  na- 
tives have  discovered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of 
certain  plants,  by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxicated  that  tliey  float  on  the 
surface  and  are  taken  with  the  hand  [55].  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity 
enough  to  preserve  them  without  salt,  by  diying  or  smoking  them  upon 
hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.t  The  proline  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South 
America  induces  many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and  to  de- 
pend almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their  waters  supply  with 
such  profusion.|  In  this  part  of  the  globe  hunting  seems  not  to  have  been 
the  first  employment  of  men,  or  the  nrst  effort  of  their  invention  and  la- 
bour to  obtain  food.  They  were  fishers  before  they  became  hunters  ; 
and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  ac- 
tivity or  talents  with  those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  to 
possess  neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenuity.    The 

*  NleuhoflT.  Hi>U  of  BrasO.  Cboxch.  Ck)Il.  U.  134.  Simon  Conquista  de  Tierra  Finn^,  p.  ISflL 
1  echo.  Account  of  Paraguay,  ftc  Church,  vi.  78.  Letu.  Edif  23.  384. 10.  100.  Lozano,  De- 
■crip.  del.  Gran  Chaco,  p.  81.  Bibai  Histor.  de  lot  Triumfos,  k,c.  p.  7.  f  Condam.  159.  6a- 
mllfa,  U.  37.  Lettr.  Edif.  14.  199.  S3.  338.  Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  tUv.  dea  Amaa.  138.  t  Bar* 
rere  Relat.  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.  155. 
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petty  nations  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  manifestly  the 
most  inactive  ana  least  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers  can  sustain'  themselves  in  this 
manner.  The  ^ater  part  of  me  American  nations,  dispersed  over  the 
forests  with  virhich  their  country  is  covered,  do  not  procure  subsistence 
with  the  same  facility.  For  aJthough  these  forests,  especially  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  are  stored  plentifully  with  game,*  consi- 
derable efforts  of  activity  and  ingenuity  are  requisite  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Necessity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation  ;  and  as  it  called  forth  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  no 
less  honourable  than  necessaiy.  This  occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men. 
They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous 
nunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  distinguisned  warrior,  and  an  alliance 
with  the  former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter.t 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  for  en- 
snaring or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans. 
While  engaged  in  this  favourite  exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence 
peculiar  to  tneir  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are 
roused,  and  they  become  active,  persevering,  and  indefatigable.  Their 
sagacity  in  finding  their  prey  and  their  address  in  kJHing  it  are  equal. 
Their  reason  and  their  senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
object,  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention  and  the  latter  acquire 
such  a  degree  of  acuteness  as  appear  almost  incredible.  They  discern 
the  footsteps  of  a  wild  beast,  which  escape  eveiy  other  eye,  and  can  follow 
them  with  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs  from  the  mark  :J  if  they  endeavour  to 
circumvent  it  by  art,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils.  Among 
several  tribes,  their  young  men  were  not  permitted  to  many  until  they 
had  given  such  proofs  of  their  skill  in  hunting  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that 
they  were  capaole  of  providing  for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity,  always  on 
the  stretch,  and  sharpened  by  emulation  as  well  as  necessity,  has  struck 
out  many  inventions  which  greatly  facilitate  success  in  the  chase.  The 
most  singular  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  a  pqison,  in  which  they  dip  the 
arrows  employed  in  hunting.  The  sfightest  wound  with  those  envenomed 
sliafls  is  mortal.  If  they  only  pierce  the  skin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals 
in  a  moment,  and  the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground. 
Nor  does  this  poison,  notwitfotanding  its  violence  and  subtlety,  infect  the 
flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety, 
and  retain  its  native  relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  acquainted  with  this  composition,  the 
chief  ingredient  in  which  is  the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare^ 
a  species  of  withe.§  In  other  parts  of  America  they  employ  the  juice  of 
the  manchenille  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  operates  with  no  less  fatal 
activity.  To  people  possessed  of  those  secrets  the  bow  is  a  more  destruc- 
tive weapon  than  the  musket,  and,  in  their  skilful  hands,  does  great  exe- 
cution amoM[  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound  in  the  forests  of^America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to  a  state  more  advanced. 
The  chase,  even  where  prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
much  improved,  affords  out  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  some  seasons 
It  mgst  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a  savage  trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for 
food,  he  and  his  family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  distress  [66], 
Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  furnishes  man  spontaneously  with  what  his 
wants  require.    In  the  mildest  climates,  and  most  fertile  soils,  his  own 

*  p.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  984.    GumiUa,  U.  4,  itc.    Acngna.  L  156.        f  Chadey.  HiMoire'  da  la 
N.  France,  {»!.  115.        t  Blet  Vov.  de  France  Eqnin.  357.     DaTfes'a  Dvicov.  of  the  River  oC 
Amaz.    Purcbaa,  iv.  p.  1887.         §  Onmilla,  U.  1.  »tc     Ckmdam.  906.    RerheiclL  Phlloa.  H  130 
Bancroft*!  Nat.  Hist,  of  Goiana,  981,  fcc 
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industiy  and  foresieht  must  be  exerted  in  some  degree  to  secure  a  regular 
supply  of  food.  Their  experience  of  this  surmounts  the  abhorrence  of 
labour  natural  to  savage  nations,  and  compels  them  to  have  recourse  to 
culture,  as  subsidiary  to  hunting.  In  particular  situations,  some  small 
tribes  may  subsist  by  fishing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth 
raised  by  their  own  mdustry.  But  throughout  all  America,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  any  nation  of  hunters  which  does  not  practise  some  species  of 
cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however,  is  neither  extensive  nor 
laborious.  As  game  and  fish  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by 
cultivation  is  to  supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the  southern 
continiint  of  America,  the  natives  confined  their  industrj[  to  rearing  a  few 
plants,  which,  in  a  rich  soil  and  warm  climate,  were  easily  trained  to  ma* 
turity.  The  chief  of  these  is  matre,  well  known  in  Europe  by  the  name 
of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  extremely  prolific,  of  simple  culture, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  affording  a  strong  nearty  nourishment.  The 
second  is  the  manioCf  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  and  produces  roots  somewhat  resembling  parsnips.  After  carefully 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  these  roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes  called  cassada  bread,  which,  though  insipid  to  the 
taste,  proves  no  contemptible  food.*  As  the  juice  of  tne  manioc  is  a 
deadly  poison,  some  authors  have  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans m  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishnient.  But  it 
should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  desperate  expedients  for  pro- 
curing subsistence,  to  which  necessity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or,  perhaps, 
men  were  led  to  the  use  of  it  b^  a  progress  in  which  there  is  nothing 
marvellous.  One  species  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poisonous 
quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any  preparation  but  that  of  roasting  it 
Ji  the  embers.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  nrst  used  by  the  Americans  as 
food;  and,  necessity  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of  separating 
its  pernicious  juice  from  the  other  species,  they  have  by  experience  found 
it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well  as  more  nourishing!  [57].  Tne  third  is  the 
plantain,  which,  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  such  quick 
growth,  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  industiy  of  the  cultivator 
witli  its  fruit.  This,  when  roasted,  supplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is 
both  palatable  and  nourishinff  [58].  The  fourth  is  the  potatoe,  whose  cul- 
ture and  qualities  are  too  well  Known  to  need  any  description.  The  fifth 
iaminenio,  a  small  tree  yielding  a  strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans, 
who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  is  hot 
and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take.J 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the  chief  object  of  cul- 
ture among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  otactive  and  provident  industry  these  might  have 
yielded  a  full  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people,  but  men, 
accustomed  to  the  tree  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are  incapable  of  regu- 
lar application  to  labour,  and  consider  agriculture  as  a  secondaiy  and 
inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistence,  arising 
from  cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Americans,  that, 
upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual  success  in  hunting,  they  were 
oUen  reduced  to  extreme  distress. 

In  the  islands,  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  considerably  different.  None 
of  the  laige  animals  which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known  there. 
Only  four  species  of  quadrupeds,  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  dog, 

*  Sloane  Hirt.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat,  I.  304.  Acmta,  Hist.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  Jib.  Iv.  c 
17.  Ulloa,  i.  63.  Aublet,  Mem.  but  lo  Ma^rnioc.  Dbt.  dea  Plantea.  torn.  U.  p.  05,  9tc.  f  Martjr, 
Decad.  301.  Labat,  1.  411.  GumlUa,  UL  19&  Machucha  MUlc.  Indiana,  164.  t  GmniUa,  ifi. 
171.    Acorta,  Ub.  iv.  c  ao. 
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ezBted  ID  the  islands,  the  bigi^est  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.*  To  hunt  such  a  diminutive  prey  was  an  occupation  which 
required  no  eflfort  either  of  activity  or  courage.  The  cbiel  employment 
of  a  hunter  in  the  isles  was  to  kill  birds,  which  on  the  continent  are  deemed 
ignoble  game,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  j^ursuit  of  boys.j  This  want  of 
animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  situation,  led  the  islanders  to  depend 
principally  upon  fishing  for  their  subsistence.J  Their  rivers,  and  the  sea 
with  which  tney  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  with  thb  species  of  food. 
At  some  particular  seasons,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shellfish  abounded  in 
such  numbers  that  the  natives  could  support  themselves  with  a  facility  in 
which  their  indolence  delighted.§  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards  and 
various  reptiles  of  odious  forms.ll  To  fishing  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
added  some  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize  [59],  manioc,  and  other  plants 
were  cultivatedin  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  together  with  what  their  soil  and  climate  produced  spon- 
taneously, afforded  mem  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
for  food  were  veiy  soaring,  they  hardly  raised  vyhat  was  sufficient  for  their 
own  consumption,  if  a  tew  Spaniardfs  settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small 
addition  of  supernumerary  mouths  soon  exhausted  tneir  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  circumstances,  common  to  all  the  sava^  nations  of  America,  con- 
curred with  ^ose  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
their  apiculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumscribing  their  power  in  all  their 
operations.  They  had  no  tame  animals ;  and  they  were  unacquainted  with 
the  useful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest  state,  appears  as  lord  of 
the  creation,  giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  whicn  he  has  tamed 
and  reduced  to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  bis  prey  on  the  horse 
which  he  has  reared  ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  tumish  him  both 
with  food  and  clothing  :  the  Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docil«=',  and  avails 
himself  of  its  i)erseverin^  strength :  the  Laplander  has  formed  the  reindeer 
to  be  subservient  to  his  will ;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is 
one  of  tlie  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  e^rts  of 
his  wisdom  and  power.  Without  this  his  dominion  is  incomplete!  He  is 
a  monarch  who  has  no  subjects,  a  master  without  servants,  and  must  per- 
form eveiy  operation  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  rude  Viations  in  America.  Their  reason  was  so  little 
improved,  or  their  union  so  incomplete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  ana  suffered  all  the  animal 
creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  authority  over 
any  one  s|>ecies.  Most  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  rendered 
domestic  in  our  continent,  do  not  exist  in  the  New  World ;  but  those 
peculiar  to  it  are  neither  so  fierce  nor  so  formidable  as  to  have  exempted 
them  from  servitude.  There  are  some  animals  of  the  same  species  on 
both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to 
the  yoke  in  the  one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  with  the  homed  cattle  of  the 
other  hemisphere.ir  The  latter,  even  among  the  rudest  nations  in  our  con- 
tinent, have  been  rendered  domestic ;  and,  inconsequence  of  his  dominion 
over  them,  man  can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater  facility* 
and  has  made  a  ^at  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  many  regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  m%ht 
have  derived  tk  same  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  so 
indocile,  but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as  subservient  to  man 

*  Oiriedo,  lib.  zil.  in  protai.  t  Ribu  Hist  de  kw  Trlnnmh.  p.  13.    Da  la  Potheriei  U.  n 
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as  our  cattle.*  Bat  a  savajge,  in  that  uncultivated  state  wherein  the 
Americans  were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals,  not  their 
superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys,  but  Knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to 
govern  them.t 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notable  distinction  between  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized  men 
above  such  as  continue  rude.  The  greatest  operations  of  man  in  changing 
and  improving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  most  considerable  efforts 
In  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accomplished  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he 
receives  from  the  animals  that  he  has  tamed,  and  employs  in  labour.  It  is 
by  their  strength  that  he  subdues  the  stubborn  soil,  and  converts  the  desert 
or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so 
accustomed  to  the  service  of  the  domestic  animals,  that  he  seldom 
reflects  upon  the  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we  were 
to  suppose  him,  even  when  most  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  useful 
roini^iy,  his  empire  over  nature  must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would 
remain  a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapable  of  attempt- 
iq^  such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assistance  enables  him  to  execute 
with  ease. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  animal 
creation,  or  his  acquiring  the  useful  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend 
his  power.  The  era  of  this  important  discoyeiy  is  unknown,  and  in  our 
hemisphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  bv  tradition,  or  by  digging  up  some 
rude  instruments  of  our  forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankina  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals,  and  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  of  them  by  employing  flints,  shells,  bones,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stances, for  the  same  purposes  Avnich  metals  serve  among  polished  nations. 
Nature  completes  the  formation  of  some  metals.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
are  found  m  their  perfect  state  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  sides  of 
mountains,  or  the  channels  of  rivers.  These  were  accordingly  the  metals 
firat  known,  and  first  applied  to  use.  But  iron,  the  most  serviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  discovered  in  its  perfect  form  ; 
its  gross  and  stubborn  ore  must  feel  tw^ice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.  Man  was  loi^ 
acquain4«d  with  the  other  metals  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  such  ingenuity  as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is 
indebted  for  those  instruments  wherewith  he  subdues  the  earth,  and  com- 
mands all  its  inhabitants.  But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects, 
the  inferiority  of  the  Americans  was  conspicuous.  All  the  savage  tribes, 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  metals  which  their  soil  produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we  except 
some  trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that 
descended  from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments.  1'heir  devices 
to  supply  this  want  of  the  serviceable  metals  were  extremely  nide  and 
awkward.  The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  uncfertaking  of 
immense  difficulty  and  labour.  To  fell  a  tree  with  no  other  instruments 
than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  employment  for  a  month.J  To  form  a  canoe 
Into  shape,  and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  began  to 
rot  before  they  were  able  to  finish  it.§  Their  operations  in  agriculture 
were  equally  slow  and  defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
the  hardest  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  small  field  destined  for  culture 
required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the^  business  of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was 
satisfied  with  performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
cultivation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or  rather  stirring  the 

*  Nouv.  D^ouvcrtp  par  Hennepin,  p.  193.    Kalm,  I  907.        t  Biiflbn  IIi«t.  Nnt  ix.  85.    Hist 
PblkM.  el  Polit.  dan  Etabliflsnin.  dea  Europ.  dans  le«  deox  Indet,  vi.  304  I  (•umllla,  lil.  106. 
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£eld,  with  wooden  mattocks,  and  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or 
planted  it ;  hut  tfaej*  were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  than  to  their  own  rude  industiy.* 

i^riculture,  even  when  the  strength  of  man  is  seconded  by  that  of  the 
animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the 
use  of  the  various  instruments  with  which  the  discovenr  of  metals  has  fur- 
nished him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  is  with  tne  sweat  of  his  brow 
that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  people 
destitute  of  both  these  advantages  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
cultivation,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  depending  for  subsistence  on 
fishing  and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruits  of  tneir  own  labour. 

From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  subsisting  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  the  form  ana  genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  distinction  between 
them  and  more  civihzed  nations. 

1.  They  were  divided  mto  small  independent  communities.  While 
hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  is 
requisite  for  supporting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as  men 
multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals  on  which  they  depend  for  food 
diminish,  or  fly  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  haunts  of  their  enemy.  The 
increase  of  a  society  in  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the 
members  of  it  must  either  disperse,  like  the  game  which  they  pursue,  *or 
fall  upon  some  better  method  of  procuring  fo^  than  by  hunting. '  Beasts 
of  prey  are  by  nature  solitary  and  unsocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chase 
in  hercts,  but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  forest  where  they  can  roam 
and  destroy  undisturbed.  A  nation  of  hunters  resembles  them  both  in 
occupation  and  in  genius.  They  cannot  form  into  laige  communities,  be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ;  and  they  must  drive  to 
a  distance  every  rival  who  may  encroach  on  those  domains,  which  they 
consider  as  their  own.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the  American  tribes ;  the 
numbers  in  each  were  inconsiderable,  though  scattered  over  countries  of 
great  extent ;  they  were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hostilities  or  rivalship.t  In  America,  the  word  nation  is  not  of 
the  same  import  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  small 
societies,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  occu 
pying  provinces,  greater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  countij  of 
Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kir^dom  of  JPrance,  and  divided 
among  a  greater  nunioeT  of  nations,  did  not  contain  above  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.^  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one 
may  travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions,  without  finding  a 
single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  a  human  crcature.§  In  North 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile,  the 
desolation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hundred  leagues  have 
been  made  through  uninhabited  plains  and  forestsjl  [60].  As  long  as 
hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man,  to  which  he  trusts 
for  subsistence,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth  [61]. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers 
to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  animals  on  which  tne  hunter  feeds  are  not 
bred  under  his  inspection,  nor  nourished  by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  ri^t 
to  them  while  they  run  wild  in  the  forest.  Where  game  is  so  plentiful 
that  it  maybe  catdied  with  little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appropriating 
what  is  of  small  value,  or  of  easy  acquisition.  Where  it  is  so  rare,  that  the 
labour  or  danger  of  the  chase  requires  the  united  eflbrts  of  a  tribe,  or  village, 
what  is  killed  is  a  common  stock  belonging  equally  to  all,  who,  by  their 

*  Gumma,  iiL  106,  &e.    Lettr.  Edlf  zU.  10.  f  Lonno  DMcrlp.  del  Gran  Cbaeo.  SS.  6EL 
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skill  or  their  coio^e,  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  excursion 
The  forest  or  hunting-grounds  are  deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from 
which  it  has  a  title  to  exclude  eveiy  rival  nation.    But  no  individual  arro- 
gates a  right  to  any  district  of  these  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  store^ 
all  repair  in  quest  of  sustenance.    The  same  principles  by  which  they 
regulate  their  chief  occupation  extend  to  that  which  is  subordinate.    Even 
agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  property. 
As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have  snared  the 
toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enioy  the  harvest  in  common.*    Among  some 
tribes,  the  increase  of  tl^ir  cultivated  lands  is  deposited  in  a  pubfic  gra- 
nary, and  divided  among  them  at  stated  times,  according  to  their  wantst  [62]. 
Among  others,  though  they  lay  up  separate  stores,  they  do  not  acquire 
such  an  exclusive  right  of  property,  that  they  can  enjoy  superfluity  while 
those  around  them  suffer  want.|    Thus  the  distinctions  ansing  from  the 
inequality  of  possessions  are  unluMwn.    The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  language  ;  and  beine  strangers  to  property,  they  are  unacquainted 
with  what  is  the  great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  chiet  motive 
which  induced  mankind  to  establish  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 
government.^ 

3.  People  m  this  state  retain  a  high  sense  of  equality  and  independence. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  property  is  not  established,  there  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion among  men  but  what  arises  from  oersonal  qualities.  These  can  be 
conspicuous  only  on  such  occasions  as  caU  them  forth  into  exertion.  In  times 
of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of  intricacy,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  affe  are 
consulted^  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued.  When 
a  tribe  01  savages  takes  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
warrior  of  most  appnJved  courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat. ||  if  they 
eo  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is 
foremost,  and  directs  their  motions.  But  during  seasons  of  tranquillity  and 
inaction,  when  there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  talents,  all  pre-eminence 
ceases.  Every  circumstance  indicates  tnat  all  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity are  on  a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  same  simple  garb.  They  feed 
on  the  same  plain  fare.  Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  similar. 
No  distinction  can  arise  from  the  inequality  of  possessions.  Whatever  fornis 
dependence  on  one  part,  or  constitutes  superiority  on  the  other,  is  unknown. 
All  are  freemen,  all  feel  themselves  to  be  such,  and  assert  with  firmness  the 
rights  which  belong  to  that  condition.!  This  sentiment  of  independence 
is  imprinted  so  deeply  in  their  nature  that  no  change  of  condition  can  era- 
dicate it,  anj  bend  their  minds  to  servitude.  Accustomed  to  be  absolute 
masters  of  theii.  own  conduct,  they  disdain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another : 
and  havinff  never  known  control,  they  will  not  submit  to  correction.  [68] 
Many  of  the  Amei»''ans,  when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as  slaves 
by  the  Spaniards,  dieu  of  grief;  many  destroyed  themselves  in  despair.** 

4.  Among  people  in  this  state,  government  can  assume  little  authority, 
and  the  sense  of  civil  subordination  must  remain  veiy  imperfect.  While 
Ibe  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  conceived ;  while  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  industry,  are 
•considered  as  belonging  to  the  public  stock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  such 
subject  of  difference  or  discussion  amon^  the  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, as  will  require  the  hand  of  authonty  to  interpose  in  order  to  adjust  it. 
Where  the  right  of  separate  and  exclusive  possession  is  not  introduced,  the 
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^leal  object  of  law  and  jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  When  the  membei^  oi 
a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,  either  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene- 
mies, or  to  repel  their  attacks ;  when  tbey  are  engaged  together  in  the 
toil  and  dangers  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  tnat  they  are  part  of  a 
political  body.  They  are  conscious  of  their  own  connexion  with  the  com- 
panions in  conjunction  with  whom  they  act ;  and  tlie3r  follow  and  reverence 
such  as  excel  m  conduct  and  valour.  JBut  during  the  intervals  between  such 
common  efforts  they  seem  scarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of  political  union*  [64j. 
No  visible  form  of  government  is  established.  The  names  of  magU" 
irate  and  subject  are  not  in  use.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natural 
independence  almost  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public  utility  oe  proposed, 
the  members  of  the  community  are  left  at  libertjr  to  choose  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  assist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute  imposes 
any  service  as  a  duty,  no  compulsory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it,  Ali 
their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from  the  impulse  of  tlieir  owo 
minds.t  The  first  step  towards  establishing  a  public  juiisdiction  has  not 
been  taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The  right  of  reveiige  is  leA  in  private 
hands.|  If  violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  shed,  the  community  does 
not  assume  the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  slam  to  fvenee 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggressor.  If  t£e 
eldei^  inteipose,  it  is  to  advise,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom  their  counsels 
are  listened  to ;  for,  as  it  is  deemed  {)usillanimous  to  suffer  an  offender  to 
escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  implacable  and  everlasting.§  The 
obiect  of  government  amor^  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic. 
They  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by  public  regula- 
tions, or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority,  but  labour  to  preserve 
such  unbn  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the 
motions  of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  established  amonc  the  greater  part 
of  the  American  nations.  In  this  state  were  almost  all  uie  tribes  spread 
over  the  provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  JLawrence  to  the  confines  of  Florida.  In  a  similar  condition  were 
the  people  of  Brazil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paragua 
and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which  stretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Amon^  such  an  infinite  number  of 
petty  associations,  there  maybe  peculiarities wnich  constitute  a  distinction, 
and  mark  the  various  degrees  ot^  their  civilization  and  improvement.  But 
an  attempt  to  trace  and  enumerate  these  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  observed  hj  persons  capable  of  discerning  the  minute  and  delicate 
circumstances  whicn  serve  to  discriminate  nations  resembling  one  another 
in  their  general  character  and  features.  The  description  which  I  have 
^iven  of  the  political  institutions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes 
in  America,  concerning  which  we  have  received  most  complete  informa- 
tion, will  apply,  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern 
and  southern  division,  who  have  advanced  no  further  in  civilization  than  to 
add  some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and  hunting. 

Impertect  as  those  institutions  may  appear,  several  tribes  were  not  so 
far  advanced  in  <heir  political  progress.  Among  all  those  petty  nations 
which  tnisted  for  subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting  without  any 
species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete,  and  meir  sense  of 
mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly  any  appearance  of  government 
01  order  can  be  discerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few,  their 
objects  of  pursuit  simple,  they  form  into  separate  tribes,  and  act  together,  from 

*  Loxaxio  Dercr.  del  Gnn.  Cbaco,  93.  Melendez  Teforoi  Verdaderot,  il.  93.  t  Cbarlev.  UkL 
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instinct,  habit,  or  conveniencj,  rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and 
association.  To  this^  class  belong  the  Califomiansi  several  of  the  :imaU 
nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Pararua,  some  of  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oiinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom 
ofGranada.* 

But  though  among  these  last  mentioned  tribes  there  was  hardly  any 
shadow  of  regular  government,  and  even  among  those  which  1  first 
described  its  authori^  is  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  there 
were,  however,  some  places  in  America  where  government  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  degree  ol  perfection  which  seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In 
surveying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  civilized 
^tate,  we  discover  singular  and  eccentric  institutions,  which  start  as  it 
were  from  their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to 
orin^  them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  system,  or  to  account  for  them 
by  mose  principles  which  influence  other  communities  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those  people  of  America  whom 
I  have  included  under  the  common  denomination  of  savage.  These  are 
so  curious  and  important  that  I  shall  descnoe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain 
their  origin. 

In  tl^  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  cold  or 
temperate  countries  appear  to  be  the  favourite  seat  of  fi^eedom  and 
independence.  There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous. 
There  men,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
efforts  in  asserting  it,  aspire  to  independence,  and  tneir  stubborn  spirits 
stoop  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke  ol  servitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by 
whose  influence  the  whole  frame  is  so  much  enervated  that  present  pleasure 
is  the  supreme  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is  enjoyment,  men  acquiesce, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  in  the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Accordingly, 
if  we  proceed  from  nortn  to  south  along  the  continent  of  America,  we  shall 
find  the  power  of  those  vested  with  authority  gradually  increasing,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida,  the 
authority  of  the  sachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  permanent,  but 
hereditary.  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enioyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  subjects  with  that 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  subjection  pay  to  a  master.f 

Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now  extinct,  formerly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which 
the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted.  Some  families  were 
reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed  hereditary  dienity.  The  body  of  the  people 
was  considered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  lor  subjection.  This  distinction 
was  marked  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the 
one  state,  and  tne  ignominious  depression  of  the  other.  The  former  were 
called  Respectable ;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards,  The  great  Chief,  in  whom 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  superior 
nature,  the  brother  of  the  sun,  the  sole  object  of  their  worship.  They 
approach  this  great  Chief  with  religious  veneration,  and  honour  him  as  the 
representative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  submit  with 
implicit  obedience.  The  lives  of  his  subjects  are  so  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  displeasure,  the  offender  comes  with 
profound  humility  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the  dominion  of  the 
Chiefs  end  with  their  lives ;  their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives, 
together  with  many  domestics  of  inferior  rank,  are  sacrificed  at  their  tombs, 
that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  same  persons  who 
served  tnem  in  this ;  and  such  is  the  reverence  in  which  they  are  held« 
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that  those  victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeminer  it  a  recompense 
of  their  fidelity  and  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  selectea  to  accompany 
their  deceased  master.*  Thus  a  perfect  despotbm,  with  its  full  tram  of 
superstition,  arrogance,  and  cruehy,  is  established  among  the  Natchez,  and* 
by  a  singular  fatality,  that  people  nas  tasted  of  the  worst  calamities  incident 
to  polished  nations,  though  thej  themselves  are  not  far  advanced  beyond 
the  tribes  around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  (lispaniola,  Cuba, 
and  the  laxger  islands,  their  caziaues  or  chiefs  possessed  extensive  power. 
The  dignity  was  transmitted  by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  son.  Its 
honours  and  prerogatives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid  great 
respect  to  the  caziques,  and  executed  their  orders  without  hesitation  or 
reserve.!  They  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  ornaments,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the  address 
to  call  in  the  aid  m  superstition  to  uphold  their  authority.  They  delivered 
their  mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the 
power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  or  sunshine,  ac- 
cording as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  southern  continent,  the  power  of  the  caziques  seems 
to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the  isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  pro- 
vince of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  there  was  settled  a  nation  more 
considerable  in  number,  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts  of  life,  than 
any  in  America,  except  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of 
Bogota  subsisted  chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of  property  was 
introduced  among  them,  and  its  rights,  secured  by  laws,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  observed  with  great  care.J  They  lived  in  towns  which  may 
be  termed  lar^e  when  compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America. 
They  were  cR»thed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houses  may  be  termed 
commodious  when  compared  with  those  of  the  small  tribes  around  them. 
The  effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  conspicuous.  Government 
had  assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  established,  which  took 
cognizance  of  difieient  crimes,  and  punished  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction 
of  ranks  was  known ;  their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  on  account  of  his  splendour  as  well  as 
power,  reigned  with  absolute  authority.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of 
various  conditions ;  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  numerous 
retinue ;  he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp,  and  har- 
bingers went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  and  strew  it  with  flowers.  This 
uncommon  pomp  was  supported  by  presents  or  taxes  received  fiom  his 
subjects,  to  whom  their  prince  was  such  an  object  of  veneration  that 
none  of  them  presumed  to  look  him  directly  in  the  face,  or  ever  approached 
him  but  with  an  averted  countenance.§  There  were  other  tribes  on  the 
same  continent,  among  which,  though  far  less  advanced  than  the  people 
of  Bogota  in  their  progress  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and  inae 
pendence  natural  to  man  in  his  savage  state  was  much  abndged,  and  their 
caziques  had  assumed  extensive  authority. 

It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  circumstances,  or  to  discover  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  introduce  and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a 
form  of  government  so  different  from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them,  and 
so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations.  If  the  persons  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  in  their  original  state  had  been  more  atten- 
tive and  more  discerning,  we  might  have  received  information  fromtheif 
conquerors  sufficient  to  euide  us  in  this  inquiiy.  If  the  transactions  of 
people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  were  not  involved  in  impene- 
trable obscurity,  we  might  have  derived  some  infinmation  fiom  this 
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domestic  source.  But  as  nothii^  satisfactoiy  can  be  gathered  either  fWxn 
the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  conjectures  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the 
political  state  of  the  people  whom  I  bare  mentioned.  As  all  those  tribes 
which  had  lost  their  native  liberty  and  independence  were  seated  m  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it,  the  climate  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  some  influence  m  forming  their  minds  to  that  servitude  which 
seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  man  in  those  regions  of  the  globe.  But  though 
the  influence  of  climate,  mcyre  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  natural 
cause,  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  solution 
of  the  point  in  question.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  complex  that  we 
must  not  attribute  the  form  which  they  assume  to  the  force  of  a  single 
principle  or  cause.  Although  despotism  be  confined  in  America  to  the 
torrid  zone,  and  to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already 
observed  that  these  countries  contain  various  tribes,  some  of  which  possess 
a  high  degree  of  freedom,  and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
restraints  of  government.  The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  incapable  of'^the  sentiments  or 
efforts  necessary  for  maintainingr  independence,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  for  any  other  cause  of  tneir  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior. The  subjection  of  the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  seems 
to  have  been  the  consequence  of  a  difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the 
other  Americans.  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constantly  in  one 
place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the  former,  and  tne  latter 
seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  it  for  any  part  of  their  subsistence.  Both 
had  made  such  progress  in  agriculture  and  arts  that  the  idea  of  property 
was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  community,  and  fully  established 
in  the  other.  Among  people  in  this  state,  avarice  and  ambition  have 
acquired  objects,  and  have  oegun  to  exert  their  power ;  views  of  interest 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  eJcites  the  enterprising ; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  passions  unknown  to  man  in  his  savage 
state  prompt  the  interested  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with  which  rude  nations  are  equally  unac- 
auainted,  induce  the  people  to  submit  tamely  to  the  usurped  authority  of 
tneir  superiors.  But  even  among  nations  in  this  state,  the  spirit  of  subjects 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  power  of  rulers  so 
unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of  superstition.  By  its  fatal  influence 
the  human  mind,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  is  depressed,  and  its  native 
vigour  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction 
of^this  formidable  ermine,  is  secure  of  dominion  over  his  species.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  people  whose  institutions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  this 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques  of  the  isles  could 
put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the  mouths  oi  their  Cemis  or  gods ; 
and  it  was  by  their  interposition,  and  in  their  name,  that  they  imposed  any 
tribute  or  burden  on  their  people.*  The  same  power  and  prerogative  was 
exercised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  as  the  principal  minister  as 
well  as  the  representative  of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  which 
the  people  of  cogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was  likewise  inspired  by 
religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  tne  inner 
most  recess  of  their  principal  temple,  under  such  austere  discipline,  and 
with  such  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with  high  sentiments 
concerning  the  sanctity  of  his  character  and  the  dignity  of  his  station.*) 
Tnus  superstition,  which  in  the  rudest  period  of  society,  is  either  altogethet 
unknown,  or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired 
such  an  ascendant  over  those  people  of  America,  who  had  made  some  little 
progress  towards  refinement,  that  it  became  the  chief  instrument  of  bendii^ 

*  Uerrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ill.  c.  3.  t  PiedrahHa,  p.  37 
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their  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  subjected  them,  in  the  beginning 
of  their  political  career,  to  a  despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  which 
awaits  nations  in  the  last  stage  ot  their  corruption  and  decline. 

V^.  After  examining  the  political  institutions  of  the  rude  nations  in 
America,  the  next  object  of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision 
for  public  security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed  over  America 
are  not  only  inaependent  and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostilities  with  one  another.*  Though  mostly  strangers  to  the  iaea  of 
separate  property,  vested  in  any  individual,  the  rudest  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  wittLthe  rights  of  each  community  t(p  its  own 
domains.  This  right  they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclusive,  entitling  the 
possessor  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  or  disturbing  the 
l^ame  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they  ^ard  this  national  property  with  a 
jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extensive,  ana  the  boundaries 
of  them  not  exactl^r  ascertained,  innumerable  subj'ects  of  dispute  arise, 
which  seldom  terminate  without  bloodshed.  Even  in  this  simple  and 
primitive  state  of  society,  interest  is  a  source  of  discord,  and  often  prompts 
savaj^e  tribes  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  or  punish  such  as  encroach  on 
the  forests  or  plains  to  which  they  trust  for  sublistence. 

But  interest  is  not  either  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  powerful  motive 
of  the  incessant  hostilities  among  rude  nations.  These  must  be  imputed  to 
the  passion  of  revenge,  which  rages  with  such  violence  in  the  breast  of 
savages,  that  eagerness  to  ^iify  it  may  be  considered  as  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  ofmen  in  their  uncivilized  state.  Circumstances  of  powerful 
influence,  both  in  the  interior  government  of  rude  tribes,  and  in  theur 
external  operations  against  foreign  enemies,  concur  in  cherishing  and  adding 
strength  to  a  passion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity.  When  the  right  of 
redressing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  eveij  individual,  injuries 
are  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  vengeance  exercised  with  unrelenting 
rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying  on 
their  public  wars,  savage  nations  are  influenced  by  the  same  ideas,  and 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  In 
email  communities,  every  man  b  touched  with  the  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  if  it  were  a  personal  attack  upon 
his  own  honour  or  safety.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  communicated  from 
breast  to  breast,  and  soon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  societies  can  take 
the  field  only  in  small  parties,  each  warrior  is  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  vengeance.  War,  which  between  extensive  kingdoms  is  carried 
on  with  little  animosity,  is  prosecuted  by  small  tribes  with  all  the  rancour 
of  a  private  quarrel.  The  resentment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that 
of  individuals.  It  may  be  dissembled  or  suppressed,  but  is  never  extin- 
guished ;  and  often,  when  least  expected  or  dreaded,  it  bursts  out  with 
redoubled  fuiy.f  When  polished  nations  have  obtained  the  gloiy  of  victory, 
or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with 
honour.  But  savages  are  not  satisfied  until  thev  extirpate  the  community 
which  is  the  object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
destroy.  If  they  engage  in  hostilities,  it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  see 
ihe  face  of  the  enemy  m  peace,  but  to  prosecute  the  quarrel  with  immortal 
enmity.];  The  desire  of  vengeance  is  the  first  and  almost  the  only  principle 
which  a  savage  instils  into  the  minds  of  his  children.§    This  grows  up 

*  Bibas  Hist  de  kM  Triampfa.  pw  9.  f  Boucher  Hist  Nat  de  N.  France,  p.  93.    Charier. 
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with  him  as  he  advances  in  life ;  and  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few 
olg'ects,  it  requires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  amon^  men  wlxMe  paadoiis 
are  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  vanetj  of  tbeir  occupations  and 
pursuits.  The  desire  of  vengeance,  which  takes  possession  of  the  heart  of 
savages,  resembles  the  instinctive  rage  of  an  animal  rather  than  the  passion 
of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undisceming  fuiy,  even  against  inanimate  objects. 
If  hurt  accidentally  by  a  stone,  they  often  seize  it  in  a  transport  of  anger, 
and  endeavour  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it.*  If  struck  with  an 
arrow  in  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break  and  bite  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  daA  it  on  the  ground.t  With  respect  to  their  enemies 
the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no  boun<il.  When  under  the  dominion  of 
this  passion,  man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He  neither  pities, 
nor  foigives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, that  they  always  appljr  to  it  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to  take 
aims.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youtn  from  sloth,  it 
a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow  him  in  invading  an 
enemy's  country,  the  mostpersuasive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are 
drawn  from  revenge.  **  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,"  say  they,  "  lie 
uncovered ;  their  bloody  h$d  has  not  been  wasAied  clean.  Their  spirits  cry 
against  us ;  they  must  be  appeased.  Let  us  ^o  and  devour  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  slain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats  ;  lift  the 
hatchet,  console  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  shall  be 
avenged.  "J 

Animated  with  such  exhortations,  the  youth  snatch  their  arms  in  a  trans* 
port  of  fuiT,  raise  the  song  of  war,  and  bum  with  impatience  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  assemble 
small  parties  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe  without  consulting  the  rulers  of  the 
community.  A  single  warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will  take 
the  field  alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and  cut  off  a 
stragglii^  enemy  [65].  The  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  such  solitary 
excursions,  often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  history  of  an  American  cam* 
paign  {^66]  ;  and  their  elders  connive  at  such  irregular  sallies,  as  they  tend 
to  cherish  a  martial  spirit,  and  accustom  their  people  to  enterprise  and 
darker. §  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  fh^liherations  are  formal  and  slow.  The  elders  assemble,  they  deliver 
tlioir  opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of 
thr  «'i-.torprise,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or  disadvantageous  consequences 
wi;h  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  politick  discernment  or  sagacity.  Theur 
prio>ts  and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  ana  sometimes  they  ask  the  advice 
evi'.n  of  their  women.H  If  the  determination  be  for  war,  they  prepare  for 
it  with  much  ceremony.  A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him  ;  the  resolution  of  the 
community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes  no  obligation  upon  any  membc/: 
to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  individual  is  still  master  of  nis  own  conduct^ 
and  his  engagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary.!' 

The  maxims  by  which  they  reeulate  their  militaiy  operations,  though 
extremely  different  from  those  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  ana 
populous  nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in  numerous 
bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  ^ater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry  than  is 
usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  during  a  march  ot 
some  hundred  miles  through  dreary  forests,  or  durine^  a  lop^  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  rivers.    Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage  or 
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militOT  stotea.  £ach  warrior,  besides  his  anns,  canries  a  mat  and  a  small 
bag  ot  pounded  maiz&  and  with  these  is  completely  equipped  for  any 
service.  While  at  a  distance  horn  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  disperse 
through  the  woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the  game  which  the^  kill, 
or  the  fish  which  they  eaten.  As  they  approach  nearer  to  the  teiritories  of 
the  nation  which  they  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops,  and 
advance  with  greater  caution.  Even  in  their  lx)ttest  and  most  active  wars 
they  proceed  wholly  by  stratagem  and  ambuscade.  They  place  not  their 
l^loij  in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To  surprise  and  destroy 
IS  tHe  greatest  merit  of  a  commander,  and  the  highest  pride  of  his  followers* 
War  smd  hunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and  they,  conduct  both  with 
the  same  spirit  and  the  same  arts.  They  follow  the  track  of  their  enemies 
through  the  forest.  They  endeavour  to  discover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in 
some  thicket  near  to  these,  and,  with  tiie  patience  of  a  soortsman  lying  in 
wait  for  game,  will  continue  in  their  station  day  after  aay  until  they  can 
rush  upon  their  prey  when  most  secure,  and  least  able  to  resist  them.  If 
they  meet  no  straggling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards  their 
villages,  but  wi&  such  soucitude  to  conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they 
often  creep  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  and  paint  their  skins 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection.* 
If  so  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  fire  the  enemies'  huts 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants  as  Ihey  fly  naked  and 
defenceless  from  Sie  flames.  If  they  hope  to  efiect  a  retreat  without  being 
pursued,  they  carry  off*  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a  more 
dreadfiil  fate.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  precautions, 
ttiey  find  that  their  motions  are  discovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the 
alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  oppose  them,  they  usually  deem  it  most  prudent 
to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on 
his  l^uard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The  most 
distinguished  success  is  a  disgrace  to  a  leader  if  it  has  been  purchased 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  nis  followers  [67],  and  they  never  ooast  of  a 
victory  if  stained- with  the  blood  of  their  own  country men.t  To  fall  in 
battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  or 
imprudence|  [68]. 

This  system  of  war  was  universal  in  America ;  and  ^  small  uncivilized 
tribes,  dispersed  through  all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  display 
more  crafl  than  boldness  in  canying  on  their  hostilities.  Struck  with  this 
conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  iaeas  and  maxims  of  Europeans,  several 
authors  contecKi  that  it  flows  from  a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to 
the  Americans,  which  is  incapable  of  any  ^[enerous  or  manly  exertion.§ 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these  tnbes,  on  occasior»  which  can 
for  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  themselves  with  obstinate  resolu- 
tion, but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  most  daring  courage,  and  that  they 
Sossess  fortitude  of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of  danger  or  the  fear  of 
eath,  we  must  ascribe  their  habitual  caution  to  some  other  cause  than 
constitutional  timidity.!}  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small, 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members  amidst  the  hardships  and  danjg^ers 
of  savage  life  is  so  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely  preciouiu 
and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had 
the  point  of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble  American  tribes  as 
among  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame 
or  victoiy  m  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  they  must  tuive  been  ruined 
by  maxims  so  ill  aaapted  to  their  condition.    But  wherever  their  conn 
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munities  are  more  populous*  so  that  they  can  act  with  considerable  force^ 
and  can  sustain  the^  loss  of  several  of  their  members  without  being  sensibly 
weakened,  the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  other  nations.  The  Brazilians,  as  weU  as  the  tribes  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  oflen  take  the  field  in  such  numerous 
bodies  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their  enemies  to  the 
combat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that 
desperate  ferocity  which  is  natural  to  men  who,  having  no  idea  of  war 
but  that  of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  [69] 
In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great  armies  were  assembled, 
frequent  battles  were  fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war 
were  different  from  what  took  place  in  those  petty  societies  which  assume 
the  name  of  nations. 

But  thoueh  vigilance  and  attention  are  the  qualities  chiefly  requisite 
where  the  object  of  war  is  to  deceive  and  to  surprise ;  and  though  the 
Americans,  when  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  depee  of  address  in 
concealing  their  own  motions,  and  discovering  those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it 
is  remarkable  that,  when  they  take  the  field  m  parties,  they  can  seldom 
be  brought  to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  own  security. 
Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  savages  to  subordination,  or  to  act  m 
.concert ;  such  is  their  impatience  under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice 
and  presumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  counsels  and  directions  of  their  leaders.  They  never  station  sen- 
tinels around  the  place  where  they  rest  at  night,  and  afler  marching  some 
hundred  miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised  themselves,  and 
cut  off,  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep  as  if  they  were  not  within  reach 
of  danger.t 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which  oflen  frustrate 
their  most  artful  schemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they  rush 
upon  them  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  and  tearing  off  the  scalps  of  all  those 
who  fall  victims  to  their  rage  [70],  they  carry  home  those  strai^  trophies 
in  triumph.  These  they  preserve  as  monuments,  not  -only  of  their  own 
prowess,  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the 
people  who  were  objects  of  public  resentment. J  They  are  stiil  more 
solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it 
umnolested.  the  prisoners  are  commonly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and 
treated  with  some  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded  with  the  most 
strict  attention. 

But  afler  this  temporary  suspension,  the  rage  of  the  conquerors  rekindles 
with  new  fury.  As  soon  as  they  approach  their  own  Irontier,  some  of 
their  number  are  despatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with  respect  to 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  prisoners  be^in  to  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  The  women  of  the  village,  together 
with  the  youth  who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assemble, 
and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through  which  the  prisoners  must 
pass,  beat  and  bruise  them  with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.§  Afler 
this  first  gratification  of  tlieir  rage  against  their  enemies,  follow  lamenta- 
tions for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the 
service,  accompanied  with  words  and  actions  which  seem  to  express  the 
utmost  anguish  and  grief.  But  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  given,  their 
tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  transition,  from 
the  deptlis  of  sorrow  to  the  transports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
victory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barbarous  triumph.il  The  fate 
of  the  prisoners  remains  still  undecided.  The  old  men  deliberate  con- 
cerning it.    Some  are  destmed  to  be  tortured  to  deatli,  in  order  to  satiate 

*  Fabri  VeiiM.Deicrip.  Indie  ap.  de  Bnr,  vll.  p.  43.  t  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  936,  237.    Lettr. 
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the  revenge  of  the  conquerors ;  some  to  replace  the  members  which  the 
community  has  lost  in  that  or  former  ware.  They  who  are  reserved  for 
this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  those  whose  friends  have  been 
killed.  The  women  meet  them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them, 
their  sufferings  are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  family,  and, 
according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They 
assume  his  name,  they  hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  thenceforwani 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
But,  if  either  from  caprice  or  an  unrelenting  desire  of  revenge,  the  women 
of  any  family  refuse  to  accept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his 
doom  is  fixed.    No  power  can  then  save  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prisoners  themselves  appear  altogether 
unconcerned  about  what  may  befall  them.  They  talk,  thej  eat,  they 
sleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending.  When 
the  fatal  sentence  is  intimatea  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  raise  their  death  song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their 
conquerors  assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  fortitude 
of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof.  A  scene  ensues,  the  Tbare  description 
of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been 
accustomed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and  to  melt 
into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  sufferings.  The  prisonere  are  tied 
naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  who 
are  present,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Eveiy 
species  of  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  reverse  can  invent.  Some 
bum  their  limbs  with  redhot  irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives, 
others  tear  their  flesh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails  by  the  roots, 
and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements 
of  torture.  Nothing  sets  bounds  to  their  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging 
the  duration  of  their  vengeance  b;^  hastening  the  death  of  the  sufferers ; 
and  such  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting,  that,  by  avoiding  indus- 
triously to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for 
several  days.  In  spite  of  all  that  they  suffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant 
their  death  song  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boast  of  their  own  exploits,  they 
insult  their  tormentors  for  their  want  ol  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and 
relations,  they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaite  them  on  account 
of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the  most  pro- 
voking reproaches  and  threats.  To  display  undaunted  fortitude,  in  such 
dreadful  situations,  is  the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the 
trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and 
cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  timidity,  his  tormentors  often 
despatch  him  at  once  with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a 
man.*  Animated  with  those  ideas,  they  endure  without  a  groan  what  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature  should  sustain.  They  appear 
to  be  not  only  insensible  of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  "  Forbear,"  said  an 
aged  chief  of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of  his  tor- 
mentors to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  "  forbear  these  stabs  of  your  knife, 
and  rather  let  me  die  by  dTe^  that  those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  ocyond  the 
sea,  may  learn  by  my  example  to  suffer  like  men."t  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  American  warriois, 
instead  of  exciting  admh^tion,  or  calling  forth  sympathy,  exasperates  the 
fierce  spirits  of  their  torturers  to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty.J  Weary,  at  lengdi 
of  contending  with  men  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquish, 
some  chief,  in  a  rage,  puts  a  period  to  theu*  sufferings,  by  despatching  them 
with  his  da^er  or  club.§ 

*  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  S37.  iii.  43.  t  Colden.  Htot  of  Five  NaUom,  I  900.  t  Voragei  ds 
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This  barlarous  scene  is  often  succeeded  by  one  no  less  shocking.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  appease  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the 
heart  of  a  savage,  this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour  those 
unhappy  persons  who  have  been  the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  In  the  an- 
cient wond,  tradition  has  preserved  the  memoiy  of  barbarous  nations  of 
cannibals,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  eyerj^  part  of  the  New  World 
there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was  famibar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
southern  continent,*  in  several  of  the  islands,!  and  in  various  districts  of 
North  America.J^  Even  in  those  parts  where  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted  had  in  a  great  measure  abolished  this  practice,  it 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  so  well  known  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the 
idiom  of  their  language.  Amon^  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by  which  they 
express  their  resolution  of  making  war  against  an  enemy  is,  ^  Let  us  go 
and  eat  ^at  nation."  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they 
invite  it  "  to  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies"§  [71],  Nor 
was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes  ;  the  principle  ih)m 
which  they  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans, 
that  it  subsisted  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World, 
and  relics  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  inhabitants  of 
Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some  authors  imagine,  and  the 
importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the  Americans  to  those 
horrid  repasts  on  Iheir  fellow-creatures.  Human  flesh  was  never  used  as 
common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various  relations  concemii^  people 
who  reckoned  it  among  the  stated  means  of  subsistence,  flow  from  the 
credulity  and  mistakes  of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first 
prompted  men  to  this  barbarous  action.jl  The  fiercest  tribes  devoured 
i?one  out  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as  they  regarded  as  enemies  [72l- 
Women  and  children  who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off 
in  the  fury  of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country,  seldom  sufiered  by 
the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge.lf 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge  in  a  manner  some 
what  different,  but  with  no  less  unrelenting  rancour.  Their  prisonerSy 
after  meetii^  at  their  first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as 
among  the  North  Americans,**  are  not  only  exempt  from  injury,  but 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are  feasted  and  caressed,  and 
some  beautifiil  young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  impute 
it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  seem  studious  to  attach  the 
captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them  with  eveir  enjoyment  that  can  render 
it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a  day  appointed  the 
victorious  tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  solem- 
nity, he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice  with  as  much  indifference 
as  if  he  himself  were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunt- 
ed firmness,  is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the 
wcHnen  seize  the  body  and  dress  it  for  the  feast.  They  besmear  their 
children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to  kindle  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of 
their  enemies,  which  is  never  extinguished,  and  all  join  in  feedir^  upon 
the  flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation. tt  To  devour  the  body 
of  a  slaughtered  enemy  they  deem  the  most  complete  and  exquisite  grati 
fication  of  revenge.  "Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  never 
escape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  same  cruelty  as  among 
tribes  which  are  less  accustomed  to  such  horrid  feasts  [73]. 

*  Stadius  ap;  de  Bry,  iii.  133.  Lery,  ibid.  310.  Blet,  384.  Lettr.  Edlf.  xxUi.  341.  Piso,  a 
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As  the  constancy  of  eveiy  American  wanrior  may  be  put  to  such  severe 
proof,  the  great  object  of  mih'tary  education  and  disapline  m  the  New 
World  is  to  form  tiie  mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  cany  on  war  with 
open  force,  defy  fheir  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquish  them  by  the 
superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  soldiers  are  trained  to  be  active, 
yi^orous,  and  enterprising.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims 
otwar  are  extremely  different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  highest 
estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study  of  the  Americans  to  acquire 
sentiments  and  habits  which  will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men  when 
their  resolution  shall  be  put  to  the  i)roof.  As  the  youth  of  other  nations 
exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force,  those  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience  under  sufferings.  They 
harden  their  nerves  by  those  voluntaiy  trials,  and  eradually  accustom  them- 
selves ta  endure  the  sharpest  pain  without  complaim'ng.  A  boy  and  giri 
will  bind  their  naked  aims  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal  between 
them,  in  order  to  tiy  who  first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  offl*' 
All  the  trials  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  admitted  into  the 
class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain 
or  chief^  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays ot  valour,  but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability 
to  offend,  but  of  their  cai)acity  to  suffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation 
begins  with  a  long  fast,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  observed  by  the  most 
abstemious  hermit.  At  the  close  of  this  the  chiefs  assemble,  each  gives 
him  three  lashes  with  a  laige  whip,  applied  so  vigorously  that  his  body  is 
almost  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays  the  least  symptoms  of  impatience  or  even 
sensibility,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever,  and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the 
honour  to  which  he  aspires.  After  some  interval,  the  constancy  of  the  can- 
didate is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  hammoc 
with  his  hands  bound  fast,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  venomous  ants, 
whose  bite  occasions  exquisite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  inflammation, 
are  thro^vn  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  stand  around  the  ham- 
moc, and,  while  these  cruel  insects  fasten  upon  the  most  sensible  parts 
of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan,  an  involuntaiy  motion,  expressive  of  what  he 
suffers,  would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  captain.  Even  after 
this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  completely  ascer- 
tained, but  must  stand  another  test  more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  nitherto 
undergone.  He  is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  ivith 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  so 
as  he  may  feel  its  heat  and  be  involved  m  its  smoke.  Though  scorched 
and  almost  suffocated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  patient 
insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their  firmness  and  courage, 
but  such  as  go  througli  it  with  applause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new 
dignity  with  much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of 
approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour  in  the  most  trying  situations  will  do 
honour  to  their  countiy.t  In  North  Agierica  the  previous  trial  of  a  war- 
rior is  neither  so  formal  nor  so  severe.  Though  even  there,  before  a  youth 
is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows, 
by  fire,  and  b^  insults  more  intolerable  to  a  haughtjr  spirit  than  both.f 

The  amazing  steadiness  with  which  the  Americans  endure  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  has  induced  some  authors  to  suppose  that,  from  the 
peculiar  feebleness  of  their  frame,  their  sensibility  is  not  so  acute  as  that 
of  other  people  ;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  observed 
to  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust  men,  whose  nerves  are  more 
firmly  braced.    But  the  constitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  so  differezit 

•  Charlev.  Wbl  N.  Fr.  iU.  307.        t  Gumllla,  11.  S86, 4cc.    Blet,  978,  dec        t  Charlev.  Hbt. 
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in  its  texture  £rom  that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  as  to  account  for 
this  diversity  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from  a  principle  of  honour, 
instilled  early  and  cultivated  with  such  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest 
state  with  an  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosophy  hath  endeavoured 
jn  vain  to  form  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and  polished.  This 
invincible  constancy  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  chief  distinction 
of  a  man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which 
influence  his  conduct,  and  the  passions  which  take  possession  of  his  heart, 
are  few.  They  operate  of  course  with  more  decisive  effect  than  Avhen  the 
mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the  varie*'' 
of  its  pursuits ;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force  in  fonnhj^ 
the  sentiments  of  a  savage,  prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear 
what  might  seem  to  be  impossible  for  human  patience  to  sustain.  But 
wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is  not  roused  to  exertion  W  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelines  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  Ine  rest 
of  mankind  [74].  Nor  is  uiat  patience  under  sufferings  for  which  the 
Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  a  universal  attainment.  The 
constancy  of  many  of  the  victims  b  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies, 
and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own  country.* 

The  perpetual  hostilities  carried  on  among  the  American  tribes  are  pro- 
ductive of  very  fatal  effects.  Even  in  seasons  of  public  tranquillity,  tneir 
imperfect  industiy  does  not  supply  them  with  any  superfluous  store  of 
provisions ;  but  wnen  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated 
lands,  or  disturbs  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  such  a  calamity  reduces 
a  community,  naturally  unprovident  and  destitute  of  resources,  to  extreme 
want.  All  the  people  of  the  district  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  and  mountains,  which  can  afford  them  little  sub- 
sistence, ana  where  many  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  their  exces- 
sive caution  in  conducting  their  military  operations,  and  the  solicitude 
of  every  leader  to  preserve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in 
America  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of  peace,  the  loss  of  men  among  them 
is  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population.  Thus  fanriine 
Mid  the  sword  combine  in  thinning  their  numbers.  All  their  communities 
upe  feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  nations  which  Avere  once 
'wnsiderable,  but  the  namcf 

Sensible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are  tribes  which  endeavour  to 
ecruit  their  national  force  when  exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in 
vsuTy  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction.  The  practice, 
iWwever,  is  not  universally  received.  Resentment  operates  more  power- 
lolly  among  savages  than  considerations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part 
of  their  captives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and  it  is  only 
since  their  numbers  began  to  decline  fast,  that  they  have  generally  adopted 
milder  maxims.  But  such  as  they  do  naturalize  renounce  for  ever  their 
native  tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adoptedj  so  entirely,  that  they  olten  join  them  in  expedi- 
tions against  their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  sudden  transition,  and  so 
repugnant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instincts  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  strange  among  many  people  ;  but  among  the  members  of  small 
communities,  where  national  enmity  is  violent  and  deep  rooted,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  still  more  unaccountable.  It  seems,  however,  to  result 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war  is  carried  on  in  America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  enemies,  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
can  ever  take  place.  From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  prisoner,  his  country 
and  his  friends  consider  him  as  dead  [75].    He  has  incurred  indelible 

•  Oiarlev.  Hint.  N.  Pr.  HI.  SUa  385.    Dc  la  Potheile,  lil.  48.        f  Chorlev.  Hirt.  N.  Fr.  HL 
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diserace  by  sufifering  himaelf  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy; 
ana  were  he  to  retuin  boxne,  afler  such  a  stain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearest 
relations  would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew  him.* 
Some  tribes  were  still  more  rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  infamy 
which  he  had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated,  by  putting  him  instantly 
to  death.f  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus  an  outcast  from  his  own 
countiy,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he 
feels  less  reluctance  in  forming  a  new  connexion  with  peopfe,  who,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The 
perfect  similarity  of  manners  amoi^  savage  nations  facilitates  and  com- 
pletes the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allegiance, 
out  his  affection  to  the  community  into  the  bosom  of  which  he  is  received. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of  men  in  their  rude  state,  and 
to  excel  in  it  their  highest  distinction  and  pride,  their  inferiority  isalvyays 
manifest  when  they  engage  in  competition  with  jpolished  nations.  Destitute 
of  tiiat  foresight  which  aiscems  and  provides  for  remote  events,  strangers 
to  the  union  and  mutual  confidence  requisite  in  forming  any  extensive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  subordination  no  less  requisite  in  car- 
lying  such  plans  into  execution,  savage  nations  may  astonish  a  disciplined 
enemy  by  their  valour,  but  seldom  prove  formidable  to  him  by  their  con- 
duct; and  whenever  the  contest  is  of  long  continuance,  must  yield  to 
superior  art  [76j.  The  empires  of  Peru  arxi  Mexipo,  though  their  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  when  measured  by  the  European  or  Asiatic  standards, 
was  inconsiderable,  acquired  such  an  ascendency  over  the  rude  tribes 
around  them,  that  they  subjected  most  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  this  superiority  was  still  more  conspicuous.  Neither  the  courage 
nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders.  The  aliena- 
tion and  enmity,  prevalent  among  barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting 
in  any  common  scheme  of  defence,  and  while  each  tribe  fought  separately^ 
all  were  subdued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  metals, 
hardly  merit  any  attention  on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some 
notice,  as  far  as  they  serve  to  dbplay  the  genius  and  manners  of  man  in  this 
stage  of  his  progress.  The  first  distress  a  savage  must  feel,  will  arise  finom 
the  manner  m  vvnich  his  body  is  affected  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture  of 
the  climate  under  which  he  lives  ;  and  his  first  care  will  be  to  provide  some 
covering  for  his  own  defence.  In  the  warmer,  and  toore  mild  climates  of 
America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To  most  of  them  nature 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  unco- 
vered.! ^  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was  little  needofany  defence  from 
the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  shunned,  eveir  species 
of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  uiged  by  absolute  necessity,  all  the  innabitants 
of  the  isles,  and  a  con3ideraDle^  part  of  the  people  on  the  continent, 
remained  in  this  state  of  naked  simplicity.  Otners  were  satisfied  with 
some  slight  covering,  such  as  decency  required.  But  though  naked,  they 
were  not  unadorned.  They  dressed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms. 
They  fastened  bits  of  jeold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones,  in  their  ears,  their 
noses,  and  cheeks.§  They  stained  their  skins  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures ;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and  submitted  to  great  pain,  in  orna- 
menting their  persons  in  this  fantastic  manner.  Vani^,  however,  which 
finds  endless  occupation  for  ingenui^  and  invention  in  nations  where 
dress  has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  circumscribed  within  so 
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narrow  bounds,  and  confined  to  so  few  articles  amon^  naked  savages,  tiliat 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful 
propensity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it 
(as  they  imagine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.  This  practice  was  universal 
among  the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes*  Their  operations  ibr  that 
purpose  beffin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom.  By  compressing  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  wnile  still  soft  and  flexible,  some  flatten  the  CFOwn  of  their  heads ; 
some  squeeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  others  mould  them  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  square  figure  ;*  and  they  oflen  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  posterit;^  by  their  violent  and  absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of 
nature,  or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempts  either 
to  adorn  or  to  new  model  their  persons,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  the 
object  of  the  Americans  to  please,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an 
air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
more  re^rence  to  war  than  to  gallantly.  The  difference  in  rank  and 
estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so  great,  as  seems  to  have  extin- 
guished, in  some  measure,  their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable. 
The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sake  of  one 
on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look  down  as  a  slave.  It  was  when  the 
warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field 
a^^ainst  its  enemies,  that  he  assumed  his  choicest  ornaments,  and  decked 
his  person  with  the  nicest  care.t  The  decorations  of  the  women  were 
few  and^  sinSple ;  whatever  was  precious  or  splendid  was  reserved  for  the 
men.  In  several  tribes  the  women  were  obliged  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting  their  husbands,  and 
could  bestow  little  attention  upon  ornamenting  themselves.  Among  a  race 
of  men  so  haughty  as  to  despise,  or  so  cold  as  to  neglect  them,  the  women 
naturally  became  careless  and  slovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  amd  show, 
which  had  been  deemed  their  favourite  passion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  sex.|  To  deck  his  person  was  the  distinction  of  a  warrior,  as  well 
as  one  of  his  most  serious  occupations  [77].  In  one  part  of  their  dress, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  the  most  singular  and  capricious,  the  Americans 
have  discovered  considerable  sagacity  m  providing  against  the  chief  incon- 
veniences of  their  climate,  which  is  often  sultry  and  moist  to  excess.  All 
the  different  tribes,  which  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  and 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease  of  animals,  with  viscous  gums,  and  with 
oils  of  different  kinds.  6y  this  they  check  that  profuse  perspiration, 
which  in  the  torrid  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  human  life.  By  diis,  too,  tney  provide  a  defence  against  the 
extreme  moisture  during  tne  rainy  season  [78],  They  likewise,  at  certain 
seasons,  temper  paint  of  different  colours  witn  those  unctuous  substances, 
and  bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition.  Sheathed  with 
this  impenetrable  varnish,  their  skins  are  not  only  protected  from  the  pene- 
tratingheat  of  the  sun,  but  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  smell  or  taste  of  that  mixture,  they  are  delivered  fix)m  their 
teasmg  persecution,  which  amidst  forests  and  marshes,  especially  in  the 
warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether  intolerable  in  a  state  of  perfect 
nakedness.^ 

The  iiext  object  to  dress  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  a  savage,  is  to 
prepare  some  habitation  which  may  affi)rdhim  shelter  by  day,  and  a  retreat 
at  night.  Whatever  b  connected  with  his  ideas  of  personal  dignity,  what- 
ever Dears  any  reference  to  his  militaiy  character,  the  savage  warrior  deems 
an  object  of  importance.    Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive 
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lifef  be  views  with  indifference.  Hence,  though  finically  attentive  to  dress, 
he  IS  little  solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  disposition  of  his  habitation 
Savage  nations,  far  {torn  that  state  of  imi>rovement,  in  which  the  mode  of 
living  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  unacquainted  with  those 
wants,  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the  construction 
of  their  houses  according  to  their  limited  ideas  of  necessity.  Some  of  the 
American  tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanced  so  little  beyond 
the  primaeval  simplicity  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at  all.  Durine 
the  day,  tfiey  take  shelter  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick 
trees;  at  night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves  [79],  In 
the  rainy  season  tney  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry.*  Others,  who  have  no  fixed  abode, 
and  roam  through  the  forest  in  quest  of  s;ame,  sojourn  in  temporaiy  huts, 
which  the^  erect  with  little  labour,  ana  abandon  without  any  concern. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains,  which  are  deluged  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropics, 
raise  houses  upon  piles  fastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  amoi^  the 
boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus  safe  amidst  that  wide  extended  inunc&tion 
which  surrounds  them.f  Such  were  the  first  essays  of  the  rudest  Ameri- 
cans towards  providing  themselves  with  habitations.  But  even  among 
tribes  which  are  more  improved,  and  whose  residence  is  become  altogether 
fixed,  the  structure  of  their  houses  is  extremely  mean  and  simple.  I'hey 
are  wretched  huts,  sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  oi  a  circular 
form,  intended  merely  for  shelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little 
attention  to  coni^niency.  The  doors  are  so  low  that  it  is  necessaiy  to 
bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them.  They  are 
ivithout  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  root,  to  convey 
out  the  smoke.  To  follow  travellers  in  other  minute  circumstances  of 
their  descriptions,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  history,  but  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.  One  circumstance  merits 
attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  illustrates  the  character  of  the  people. 
Some  of  their  bouses  are  so  lar^e  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  four- 
score or  a  hundred  persons.  These  are  built  for  the  reception  of  different 
families,  which  dwell  together  under  the  same  roof  [80j,  and  often  around 
a  common  fire,  without  separate  apartments,  or  any  kina  of  screen  or  parti- 
tion between  the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy.  As  soon  as  men 
have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property;  or  when  they  are  so  much 
attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them  with  care  and  jealousy ; 
families  of  course  divide  and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  can 
secure  and  guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve.  This  singular  mode  of 
habitation,  among  several  people  of  America,  may  therefore  be  considered 
not  orJy  as  the  effect  of  tneir  imperfect  notions  concerning  property,  but 
as  a  proof  of  inattention,  and  indifference  towards  their  women.  If  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  ec^uality,  such  an  arrangement  could 
not  have  taken  place.  If  their  sensibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst  the 
temptations  and  opportunities  of  such  a  promiscuous  intercourse.  At  the 
same  time,  the  perpetual  concord,  whicn  rei^  in  habitations  where  so 
many  families  are  crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking 
evidence  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  veiy  gentle,  or  of  a  yeiy 
phlegmatic  temper,  who  in  such  a  situation,  are  unacquainted  with  animo- 
sity. Drawling,  and  discord.J 
Afbr  making  some  proviskm  for  his  dress  and  habitationy  a  savage 
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will  peroeive  the  necessity  of  preparing  proper  anns  with  which  to 


assault  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accoraing^lvt  has  early  exercised  the 
ipgenuity  and  invention  of  all  nide  nations.  The  fiist  ofitensive  weapons 
were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presented,  and  the  first  efforts  of  art  to 
improTe  upon  these,  were  extremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made 
of  some  heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose  heads  were 
armed  with  mnt  or  the  bones  of  some  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudest  nations.  All  these,  however,  are  of  use  only  m  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  oistance,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow  is  the  most  early  invention  for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is  in 
the  hands  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely  incon- 
siderable, ana  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  some  tribes  in  Amenca  were  so  destitute 
of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of  this 
simple  invention,*  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  any 
missile  weapon.  The  sding,  though  in  its  construction  not  more  complex 
than  the  bow,  and  amoi^  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known 
to  the  people  of  North  America,!  or  the  islands,  but  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  a  few  tribes  in  the  southern  continent^  [81 1.  The  people,  in  some 
provinces  of  Chili,  and  those  of  Patagonia,  towaros  the  southern  extremity 
of  America,  use  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  fasten  stones, 
about  the  size  of  a  fist,  to  each  end  of  a  leather  thon^  of  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  swing  these  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  such  dexterity, 
that  they  seldom  miss  the  object  at  which  they  aim.§ 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation  but  \^r  or  hunting,  the 
chief  exertions  of  their  invention  [82J,  as  well  as  industiy,  were  naturally 
directed  towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else,  their 
wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the 
stretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic 
utensils  are  few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  discovered 
the  art  of  forming  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  baking  them  in  the  sun,  so 
as  they  could  endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece 
of  ham  wood  in  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it 
to  boil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it  [83].  These  vessels  they  used  in 
preparing  part  of  their  provisions  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
tovirards  refinement  ana  luxury ;  for  men  in  Ineir  rudest  state  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  method  of^dressing  their  victuals  but  by  roasting  them 
on  the  fire  ;  and  among  several  tribes  in  America,  this  is  tne  only  species 
of  cookery  yet  known^l  But  the  masterpiece  of  art,  among  the  savages 
of  America,  is  the  construction  of  the  canoes.  An  Esquimaux,  ^ut  up  in 
his  boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins  of  seals,  can  brave  that 
stormy  ocean  on  which  the  barrenness  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend 
for  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence.^  The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon 
their  rivers  and  lakes  in  boats  made  of  the  Dark  of  trees,  and  so  liglit  tnat 
two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the 
navigation  [84].  In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish 
long  voyages.^  The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the  southern  contment 
form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour ; 
and  though  in  appearance  uey  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy, 
they  padale  and  steer  them  with  such  dexterity,  that  Europeans,  well  ac« 
quainted  with  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  of  navigation,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their  evo- 
lutions. Their  pirogwsy  or  war  boats,  are  so  large  as  to  cany  forty  or  fifty 
men  ;  their  canoes,  employed  in  fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capa- 
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C1DUS.*  The  fonn  as  well  as  materials  of  all  these  various  kinds  of  vessels^ 
IS  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are  destined ;  and  the  more 
minutely  they  are  examined,  the  mechanbm  of  their  structure,  as  well  as 
neatness  of  tneir  fahric,  will  appear  the  more  surprising. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  industry  among  the  Americans,  one 
striking  quality  in  their  character  is  conspicuous.  They  apply  to  work 
without  a!rdour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and,  tike  children,  are  easily 
diverted  from  it.  Even  in  operations  which  seem  the  ^  most  interesting, 
and  where  the  most  powerful  motives  ui^  them  to  vigorous  exertions, 
they  labour  with  a  languid  listlessness.  Their  work  advances  under  their 
hand  with  suc^  slowness,  that  an  eyewitness  compares  it  to  the  impercep- 
tible progress  of  vegetation.!  They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  ibrming 
a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finish  it.  They 
will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  before  they  complete 
the  other.];  The  slightest  manual  operation  consumes  an  amazing^  length 
of  time,  and  what  in  polished  nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  mdusS^, 
is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  slowness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be  imputed  to  various  causes. 
Among  savages,  who  do  not  depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  efforts  of 
regular  industiy,  time  is  of  so  little  importance  that  tney  set  no  value 
upon  it ;  and  provided  they  can  finish  a  design,  they  never  regard  how  lone 
they  are  employed  about  it.  The  tools  whicn  they  employ  are  so  awkward 
and  defective  that  eveiy  work  in  which  they  engage  must  necessarily  be 
tedious.  The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist,  were  it  fiir- 
nished  with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone  hatchet,  a  shell,  or  the  bone 
of  some  animal,  would  find  it  difficult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
by  length  of  labour  that  he  must  endeavour  to  supply  his  defect  of  power. 
But  aTOve  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  i)eculiar  to  the  Americans,  ren- 
ders their  operations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them  from 
that  habitual  indolence  to  which  they  are  sunk ;  and  unless  when  engai^ed 
in  war  or  in  hunting,  they  seem  incapable  of  exertine  any  vigorous  efltort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  so  great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive 
spirit  which  suggests  expedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour. 
They  will  return  to  a  task  day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing 
it  are  tedious  and  operose  [85].  Even  since  the  Europeans  have  commu- 
nicated to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  instruments,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in 
every  attempt  they  make.  They  may  he  patient  and  assiduous  in  labour, 
they  can  copy  with  a  servile  and  minute  accuracy,  but  discover  little 
invention  ana  no  talents  for  despatch.  In  spite  of  instruction  and  example, 
the  spirit  of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  naturally  tsutiy,  and 
it  is  m  vain  to  ui^e  them  to  c^uicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  the  wonc  of  an  hdian  is  a  phrase  by  which  they  describe  any 
thing,  in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been  employed  and 
mu(»  labour  wasted.^ 

VII.  No  circumstance  respecdi^  rude  nations  has  been  the  object  of 
ereater  curiosity  than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites ;  and  none,  perhaps, 
has  been  so  imperfectly  understood,  or  represented  with  so  little  fidelity. 
Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  persons  who  have  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  carrying  on  this  inquiry  amoi^  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes. 
Their  minds,  engrossed  By  the  (£>ctrines  of  their  own  relija^on,  and  habituated 
to  its  institutions,  are  apt  to^  discover  something  which  resembles  those 
objects  of  their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people. 
Whatever  they  contemplate  they  View  through  one  medium,  and  draw  ' 
and  accoDunodate  it  to  their  own  system. '  They  study  to  reconcile  the 
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institutions  which  fall  under  their  obsenration  to  their  own  creed,  not  to 
explain  them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  themselTes. 
They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  the^  are  incapable  of  forming,  and  sup- 
pose them  to  be  acquainted  with  principles  and  (acts,  which  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  know.  Hence,  some  missionaries  have  been  induced  to 
believe,  that  even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had 
discovered  traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  mysteries  and  i)eculiar  institutions  of  Christianity.  From  their 
own  interpretation  of  certain  expressions  and  ceremonies,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  of 
the  virtue  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.*  In  such 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides  we  can  place  little  confidence. 

But  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  conductors  with  the  ^atest 
care,  we  must  not  follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiiy  mto  the 
religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we 
must  oflen  pause  in  order  to  separate  the  facts  which  our  informers  relate 
firom  the  reasonings  with  which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whose  senti- 
ments they  were  endeavouring:  to  discover,  have  bestowed  much  unprofit- 
able labour  in  researches  of  this  nature  [86  J. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon  which  the  whole  system  of 
religion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  established. 
The  one  respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under  our  review,  with 
regard  to  those  important  points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but 
may  afford  instruction.  To  these  two  articles  1  shall  confine  my  researches, 
leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  superstitions,  to  more 
minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  ot  examining  into  the 
religious  opinions  of  persons  in  the  inferior  ranks  ot  life,  even  in  the  most 
enlightenea  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that  their  system  of  belief  is  de- 
rived from  instruction,  not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of  the 
human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  pnncipal  and  almost  sole  occu- 
pation is  to  secure  subsistence,  views  the  arrangement  and  operations  of 
nature  with  little  reflection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  enter- 
ing into  that  path  of  refined  and  intricate  speculation  which  conducts  to  the 
knowledge  oi  the  principles  of  natural  reli^on.  In  the  early  and  most 
rude  periods  of  savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold,  and  their  first 
feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primaiy  necessity 
and  use  ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have 
formed  abstract  or  general  ideas ;  when  lar^uage  is  so  barren  as  to  be 
destitute  of  names  to  distingubh  any  thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  some 
of  the  senses  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of 
tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect ;  or  to  suppose 
that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one  to  the  knowleoge  of 
the  other,  and  form  iust  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  universe.  The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar,  wherever  the  mind  is 
enlaiged  by  science  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect 
how  profound  and  abstruse  this  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man 
must  nave  made  in  observation  and  research,  before  he  could  amve  at  any 
knowledge  of  this  elemental^  principle  in  religion.  Accordingly,  several 
■  tribes  have  been  discovered  in  America^  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  won^ip.    Inattentive  to  that 
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magmfioent  spectacle  of  beau^  and  order  presented  to  their  view^  unac- 
customed to  reflect  either  ui>on  what  the^  themselves  are,  or  to  mquire 
who  is  the  author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  their  savage  state,  pass  their 
dajs  like  the  animals  around  them,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  of  any 
superior  power.  Some  rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  Tankage  any  name  for 
the  Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  been  able  to  discover  any 
practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  recognised  his 
authority,  or  were  solicitous  to  obtain  his  favour*  [87],  It  is  however  only 
among  men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while  their  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above 
the  irrational  creation,  that  we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  im- 
pressions of  any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opens  to  the  reception  of 
ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great 
source  of  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  life.  Among  some  of  the 
American  tribes,  still  in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  discern  apprehen- 
sions of  some  invisible  and  powerful  beings.  These  apprehensions  are 
originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  rather  by 
the  dread  of  impending  evils  than  to  flow  from  jg;ratitude  for  blessir^s 
received.  While  nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  undis- 
turbed regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  inquir- 
ing concerning  its  cause.  But  every  deviation  from  this  reg[ular  course 
rouses  and  astonishes  them.  When  tney  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  reasons  of  them  with  eager  curiosity. 
Their  understandir^  is  unable  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination, 
a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  without  hesitation. 
It  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invi- 
sible beings,  and  supposes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake 
are  eflects  of  their  interposition.  Some  such  confused  notion  of  spiritual  or 
invisible  power,  superintending  over  those  natural  calamities  which  frequently 
desolate  the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be  traced  among  many 
rude  nations  [88].  But  besides  this,  the  disasters  and  dangers  of  savaee 
life  are  so  many,  and  men  often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  formidable, 
that  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  own  weakness,  has  no  resource  but  in  the 

Siidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  and  power  superior  to  what  is  human, 
ejected  with  calamities  which  oppress  him,  and  exposed  to  dangers 
which  he  cannot  repel,  the  savage  no  k>nger  relies  upon  nimself ;  he  ieels 
his  own  impotence,  and  sees  no  prospect  of  being  extricated,  but  by  the 
interposition  of  some  unseen  arm.  Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations, 
the  first  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which  men  suffer  or  dread.  The 
Maniious  or  Okkis  oi  the  North  Americans  were  amulets  or  charms,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  of  such  virtue  as  to  preserve  the  persons  who  reposed 
confidence  in  them  from  any  disastrous  event,  or  they  were  considered  as 
tutelsuT  spirits,  whose  aid  they  might  implore  in  circumstances  of  distress.! 
The  drnxs  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the  authors  of 
every  calamity  that  afflicts  the  human  race  ;  they  were  represented  under 
the  most  frigntful  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them  with  no 
other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious  deities.  J  Even  among  those  tribes 
whose  religk)us  system  was  more  enlarged,  and  who  had  formed  some 
conception  of  benevolent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil ;  superstition  still  appears 
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as  the  o£&pring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efibris  were  emj^lojed  to  avert  calami- 
ties. Thej  were  persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the 
beneficence  of  their  nature,  would  bestow  eveiy  blessine  in  their  power, 
without  solicitation  or  acknowledgment ;  and  their  onnr  anxiety  was  to 
soothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded  as 
the  enemies  ofmankind.* 

Such  were  ihe  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Americans 
with  respect  to  the  interposition  of  invisible  agents,  and  such,  almost  uni- 
versally, was  the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions.  Were 
we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude  state  in  wiiich 
history  first  presents  them  to  our  view,  we  should  discover  a  surprising 
resemnlance  in  their  tenets  and  practices ;  and  should  be  convinced,  that 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly  the 
same  course  in  their  progress,  and  arrive  at  almost  the  same  conclusions. 
The  impressions  of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  superstition 
formed  m  this  situation.  The  most  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings,  whose  power,  though 
supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  partial. 

but,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  longer  united,  or  hare  made 
greater  progress  in  improvement,  we  dbcem  some  feeble  pointir^  towards 
more  just  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  presides  m  nature. 
They  seem  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  some  universal  cause  to  '.Thorn 
all  thin^  are  indebted  for  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  of  their 
expressions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine  powertooe  the  maker  of 
the  world,  and  the  disposer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him  the  Great 
Spirit,^  But  these  ideas  are  faint  and  confused,  and  when  they  attempt  to 
explain  them,  it  is  manifest  that  among  them  the  word  spirit  has  a  meaning 
very  different  from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of 
the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  man,  and  retail  sudi 
wild  incoherent  fabfes  concerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among  these  tribes,  there 
is  no  established  form  of  public  worship  ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  their 
sen'ice.  They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  several  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these 
they  have  recourse  with  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emer- 
gence from  their  usual  insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknowledge  the 
power,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  superior  beings.  J 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people  of  Bogota,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  other  uncultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  religion, 
as  well  as  in  their  political  institutions;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which  we  have  already  consi- 
dered. The  Sun  was  the  chief  object  of  religious  worship  amoi^  the 
Natchez.  In  their  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some  magnifi- 
cence, and  decorated  with  various  ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  of 
architecture,  they  preserved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.  Ministers  were  appointed  to  watch  and  lecd  this  sacred  flame. 
The  first  function  of  the  great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was  an 
act  of  obeisance  to  the  Sun ;  and  festivals  returned  at  stated  seasons,  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community  with  solemn  but  unbloody  rites.$ 
This  is  the  most  refined  species  of  superstition  known  in  Amenca,  ana 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  as  well  as  most  seducing.  The  Sun  is  the 
apparent  source  of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffused  through  nature ;  and 

•  Tertre,  II.  365.    Borde,  p.  14.    State  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native,  book  Hi.  p.  32,  33.     Dumont,  I. 
165.    Bancrofl  NaL  Hist,  of  Guiana,  309.  f  Chartev.  N.  Fr.Ui.  343.  ^affsrd,yoy.  du  Pavt 

dea  Humns,  5H6.        ♦  Charlev.  N.  Tr.  iil.  345.    Colden,  i*.  17.       «  Dumont.T  158,  &c.  CharleV 
N.  Fr.  iii.  417,  Ate.  4A).    Laflian,  i.  107. 
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while  the  human  mind,  in  its  earlier  essays  towards  inauiryp  contemplates 
and  admires  his  universal  and  animating  eneigy,  its  admiration  is  apt  to 
stop  short  at  what  is  visible,  without  reaching  to  the  unseen  cause ;  and 
pays  that  adoration  to  the  most  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  God,  which 
•IS  Que  only  to  him  who  formed  it.  As  fire  is  the  purest  and  most  active  of 
the  elements,  and  in  some  of  its  qualities  and  efiects  resembles  the  Sun,  it 
was,  not  improperly,  chosen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation. 
The  ancient  Persians,  a  people  far  superior,  in  ever^  respect,  to  that  nide 
tribe  whose  rites  I  am  describing,  founded  their  religious  system  on  similar 
principles,  and  established  a  form  of  public  worship,  less  gross  and  excep- 
tionable than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidance  from  revelation. 
This  surprising  coincidence  in  sentiment  between  two  nations,  in  such 
different  states  of  imnrovement,  is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unaccount- 
able circumstances  wnich  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  human  affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were,  likewise,  the 
chief  objects  of  veneration.  Their  system  of  religion  was  more  regular 
and  complete,  though  less  pure,  than  that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had 
temples,  altars,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of  ceremonies,  which 
superstition  introduces  wherever  she  has  fully  established  her  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  cruel  and 
bloody.  They  offered  human  victims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their 
practices  nearly  resembled  the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the 
genius  of  which  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  considerii^  more  atten- 
fively  in  its  proper  place.* 

With  respect  to  the  other  great  doctrine  of  religion,  concerning  the 
in^nortality  of  the  soul,  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
umted :  the  human  mind^  even  when  least  improved  and  invigorated  by 
culture,  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks  forward  with 
hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of  future  existence.  This  sentiment, 
resulting  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an  instinctive 
longing  after  immortality,  is  universal,  and  may  be  deemed  natural. 
Upon  mis  are  foimded  the  most  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state 
of  improvement;  nor  has  nature  withheld  irom  him  this  soothing  consola- 
tion, in  the  most  early  and  rude  period  of  his  proereas.  We  can  trace  this 
oi>inion  from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other,  in  some  regions  more 
faint  and  obscure,  in  others  more  perfectly  devebped,  but  nowhere 
unknown.  The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entcrtainliopes  of  a  future  and  more 
happy  state,  where  the^  shall  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities  which 
imoitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This  future  state  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  delightful  country,  blessed  with  perpetual  sprii^,  v^hose 
forests  abound  with  game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  where  famine  is 
never  felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed  without  labour  or  toil. 
But  as  men,  in  formir^  their  first  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invisible 
world,  suppose  that  there  they  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  desires,  and 
to  be  engaged  in  the  same  occupations,  as  in  the  present  world ;  they  natu- 
rally ascribe  eminence  and  distmction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities 
and  talents  which  are  here  the  object  of  their  esteem.  The  Americans, 
accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in  their  countiy  of  spirits,  to  the 
skilful  hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  successful  warrior,  and  to  such  as  had 
tortured  the  greatest  number  of  captives,  and  devoured  their  flesh.t  These . 
notions  were  so  prevalent  that  they  gave  rise  to  a  universal  custom,  which 
is  at  once  the  strongest  evidence  )hat  the  .^ericans  believe  ma  future 
state,  and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there.  As  they  imagine, 
that  departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  m  the  world  whither  thejr  are 
gone,  tnat  their  friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defenceless  and  unproyided^ 

*  Pte'lrahlta,  Conq.  del  N.  Reynd^.  17.    Herrera.  dec.  0.  lib.  v.  c.  6.        f  I«ery  ap.  de  Bnr^  UC  ' 
fL    Ctiarler.  N.  Fr.  Ui.  351,  he.    De  la  Potherie,  iL  45,  fcc  UL  5. 
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they  buiy  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their  bow,  their  arrows^ 
and.  other  weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the 
skins  or  stufi  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian  coid,  manioc,  venisoDt 
domestic  utensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  amone  the  necessaries  in  Uieir 
simple  mode  of  life.*  In  some  provinces,  upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique 
or  cnief,  a  certain  number  of  his  wives,  of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  slaves, 
were  put  to  death,  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  appear 
with  ttie  same  dignity  in  his  future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  same 
attendants.!  This  persuasion  is  so  deep  rooted  that  many  of  the  deceased 
person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 

firivilcge  of  accompanying  their  departed  master,  as  a  high  distinction, 
t  has  been  found  difficult,  on  some  occasions,  to  set  bounds  to  this  enthu- 
siasm of  affectionate  duty,  and  to  reduce  the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to 
such  a  number  as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  spare  [89], 

Amon^  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  uncivilized  nations,  many  of  the 
rites  and  observances  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion, 
have  no  connection  with  devotion,  but  proceed  from  a  fond  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  to  feel  and  to  discover  this  vain 
curiosit}^,  when  its  own  powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Aston- 
ished with  occurrences  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  cause,  it 
naturally  fancies  that  there  is  something  mysterious  and  wonderful  in  their 
origin.  Alarmed  at  events  of  which  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  con- 
sequences, it  has  recourse  to  other  means  of  discovering  them  than  the 
exercise  of  its  own  sagacity.  Wherever  superstition  is  so  established  as  to 
form  a  regular  system,  this  desire  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity 
b  connected  witn  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act.  Priests,  as  the 
ministers  of  heaven,  pretend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the 
only  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profess  the  sacred  and 
important  art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  veneration  to  any  superintending 
power,  and  who  have  no  established  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their 
curiosity,  to  discover  what  is  future  and  unknown,  is  cherished  by  a 
different  principle,  and  derives  strength  fiom  another  alliance.  As  the 
diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state,  are  (as  has  been  already  observed) 
like  those  of  the  animal  creation,  few,  but  extremely  violent,  thehr  im- 
patience under  Avhat  they  suffer,  and  solicitude  for  the  recoveiy  of  health, 
soon  inspired  them  Avith  extraordinary  reverence  for  such  as  pretended  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  possessed  ot  knowledge 
sufficient  to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden  and  fatal  effects. 
These  ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  such  utter  strangers  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  of  its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will  terminate. 
Superstition,  mingled  frequently  with  some  portion  of  craft,  supplied  what 
they  wanted  in  science.  Thev  imputed  the  origin  of  diseases  to  superna- 
tural influence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mysterious  rites, 
which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such  efficacy  as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous, 
natural  to  uninformed  men,  favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.  Among  savages,  their  first  physicians  are 
a  kind  of  conjurers  or  wizards,  who  boast  that  they  know  what  is  past, 
and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and  mummeries  of 
diverse  kinds,  no  less  strange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which  they 
employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  causea  of  malignity  ;J  and,  relying  upon 

•  Clironlca  de  Cieca  de  T>€on,  c.  28.     SojEard,  2%.     Creux.  Hist.  Canad.  p.  91.      Rochefort. 
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the  efficacy  of  these,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be  the  fate 
of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus  superstition,  m  its  earliest  fomii  flowed 
from  the  solicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  present  distress,  not  from 
his  dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted 
on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  first  and  most  intelligent  historians 
of  America,  was  struck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divination  and 
that  of  physic,  among  the  people  of  Hispaniola.*  But  this  was  not  peculiar 
10  them.  The  Alexis^  the  Piavasj  the  Autmoins,  or  whatever  was  the 
distin^ishing  name  of  their  aiviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of 
Amenca,  were  all  the  physicians  of  their  respective  tribes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Bubitos  of  Hispaniola.  As  then:  function  led  them  to  apply 
to  the  human  mind  when  enfeebled  by  sickness,  and  as  they  found  it,  ra 
that  season  of  dejection,  prone  to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears,  or 
amused  with  vain  hopes,  they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  con- 
fidence on  the  virtue  of  their  spells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions.! 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of  supernatural  power  and  dis- 
cernment in  one  instance,  they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others. 
The  Americans  did  not  long  suppose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  subject.  They  had  recourse  to  it  m  every  situation  of  danger 
or  distress.  \Vhen  the  events  of  war  were  peculiarly  disastrous,  when 
they  met  with  unforeseen  dbappointment  in  huntine,  when  inundations  or 
drought  threatened  their  crops  with  destruction,  mey  called  upon  their 
conjurors  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of 
those  calamities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  issue.!  Their  con- 
fidence in  this  delusive  art  gradually  increased,  and  manifested  itself  in 
all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about  to 
enter  upon  any  transaction  of  moment,  every  individual  regularly  consulted 
the  sorcerer,  and  depended  upon  his  instructions  to  extricate  him  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  to  direct  nis  conduct  in  the  latter.  Even  among  the 
rudest  tribes  in  America,  superstition  appears  in  this  form,  and  divination 
is  an  art  in  hig[h  esteem.  Long  before  man  had  acquired  such  knowledge 
of  a  deity  as  inspires  reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration,  we  observe  him 
stretching  out  a  presumptuous  hand  to  draw  aside  that  veil  with  which 
Providence  kindly  conceals  its  purposes  from  human  knowledge  ;  and  we 
find  him  labouring  with  fruitless  anxiety  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  divine  administration.  \  To  discern  ana  to  worship  a  superintending 
power  is  an  evidence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human 
understanding!;  a  vain  desire  of  prying  into  futurity  is  the  error  of  its 
infancy,  and  a  proof  of  its  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the  Americans  in 
dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  birds, 
and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  future 
events :  and  if  any  one  of  these  prognostics  is  deemed  unfavourable,  they 
instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of  those  measures  on  which  they  are  most 
ed>  «srly  bent.§ 

/HI.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  uncultivated  nations 
of  America,  we  must  not  pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs,  whidi, 
though  universal  and  characteristic,  could  not  be  reduced,  with  propriety, 
to  any  of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiiy  concerning 
their  manners. 

Among  savages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  love  of  dancing  is  a 
favourite  passion.    As,  dunng  a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in 

♦  Oviedo,  lib.  V.  c  1.  f  Herrern,  dec.  1.  lib.  ill.  c.  4.     Osborno  Coll.  ii.  860,    Dumont,  I, 
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a  state  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without  an^  occupation  to  rouse  or 
interest  them,  they  delight  universalljr  in  a  pastime  wbidi  calls  forth  the 
active  powers  of  tneir  nature  into  exercise.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
visited  America,  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  ot  the  natives  for  dancing, 
and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  cold  and  unanimated  in  most  of  their 
other  pursuits,  kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themselves  with  ardour,  as  often 
as  this  favourite  amusement  recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing 
ought  not  to  be  denominated  an  amusement.  It  is  a  serious  and  important 
occupation  which  mingles  in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private  life. 
IT  any  intercourse  be  necessary  between  two  Amencan  tribes,  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  one  approach  in  a  solemn  dance,  and  j^resent  the  calumet  or 
emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the  other  receive  it  with  the  same 
ceremony.*  If  war  is  denounced  against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance  ex- 
pressive of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which 
they  meditate.!  If  the  wrath  of  their  ^ods  is  to  be  appeased,  or  their  bene 
ficence  to  be  celebrated  :  if  they  rejoice  at  the  birm  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
the  death  of  a  friend,|  tney  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of  these 
situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments  with  which  they  are  then 
animated.  If  a  person  is  indisposed,  a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most 
eflectual  means  of  restoring  him  to  health ;  and  if  he  himself  cannot  endure 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  exercise,  the  physician  or  conjuror  performs  it  in 
his  name,  as  if  the  virtue, of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient§ 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and  though  the  music 
by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely  simple,  and  tiresome  to  the  ear 
by  its  dull  monotony,  some  of  theur  dances  appear  wonderfully  expressive 
and  animated.  The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking.  It  is  the 
representation  of  a  complete  American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  the 
caution  with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  with  which  they  station 
some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  me  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy,  the 
noise  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  scalping^  of  those  who  are  slain,  the 
seizing  of  prisoners,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and  the  tor- 
ture of  the  victims,  are  successively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter 
with  such  enthusiastic  ardour  into  their  several  parts ;  their  gestures,  their 
countenance,  their  voice,  are  so  wild  and  so  well  adapted  to  their  various 
situations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  a  mimic  scene,  or 
view  it  without  emotions  of  fear  and  horror.H 

But  however  expressive  some  of  the  American  dances  may  be,  there  is 
one  circumstance  m  them  remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  race.  •  The  songs,  the  dances,  the  amusements  of  other  nations,  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  hearts,  are  often  adapted 
to  display  or  excite  that  sensbility  which  mutually  attaches  the  sexes. 
Among  some  people,  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion,  that  love  is  almost 
the  sole  object  of  festivity  and  ioy  ;  and  as  rude  nations  are  strangers  to 
delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to  disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their 
dances  are  often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calendar  of 
which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionately  fond  ;ir  and  such  the  feats 
of  the  dancing  girls  which  the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avidity, 
of  desire.  But  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to  their 
females,  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explained,  the  passion  of  love 
mingles  but  little  with  their  festivals  and  pastimes.    Their  soiigs  and 

•  De  la  PoUierie  Hlit  U.  17,  Ace.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  Ui.  311. 397.  La  Hontan,  1. 100  137.  Hen. 
neptn  Decoa.  146,  &e.  t  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  lU.  398.  Lafltau,  L  S83.  t  Joatd,  343.  Goinara 
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dances  are  mostlj  solemn  and  martial :  they  are  connected  with  som< 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life  ;*  and,  having  no  relation  to  lov 
gallantly,  are  seldom  common  to  the  two  sexes,  but  executed  by  the  men 
and  women  apart!  [90].  If,  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted 
to  join  in  the  festival,  tne  character  of  the  entertainment  is  still  the  same, 
and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expressive  of  attachment,  or  encourages 
familiarity.! 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at  games  of  hazard,  which 
seems  to  be  natural  to  all  people  unaccustomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regular  industry,  is  likewise  universal  among  the  Americans.  The  same 
causes,  which  so  often  prompt  persons  in  civilized  life,  who  are  at  their 
ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight  of  the  savage. 
The  former  are  independent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they  run  with  transport  to  whatever 
IS  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  to  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Ameri« 
cans,  who  at  other  times  are  so  indifferent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and 
animated  with  so  few  desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  with  eagerness.  Their 
furs,  their  domestic  untensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at^  the 
gamii^  table,  and  when  all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in 
a  wildemotion  of  despair  or  of  hope,  they  will  oAen  risk  their  personal 
liberty  upon  a  single  cast.§  Among  several  tribes,  such  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  their  most  acceptable  entertainment  at  every 
great  festival.  Supeistition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  those  passions 
which  are  most  vigorous,  frequently  lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
this  favourite  inclination.  Their  coqjurors  are  accustomed  to  prescribe  a 
solemn  match  at  play  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  appeasing 
their  gods,  or  of  restoring  the  sick  to  health.ll 

From  causes  similar  to  those  which  render  them  fond  of  play,  the 
Americans  are  extremely  addicted  to  drunkenness.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover  some  composition 
of  an  intoxicating  quality ;  and  there  is  hardly  an^  nation  so  rude,  or  so 
destitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have  succeeded  in  this  fatal  research.  The 
most  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  those  which  are  so  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to 
be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  strength  to 
liauors  by  fermentation,  can  accomplish  the  same  end  by  other  means. 
Tne  people  of  th^  islands  of  North  America,  and  of  California,  used,  for 
this  purpose,  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a  certain  instrument 
into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of  which  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  transports  and  jphrensy  of  intoxicationll  [91].  In  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  New  World,  tne  natives  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  an 
mtoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  same  substances 
which  they  convert  into  bread.  The  operation  by  which  they  effect  this 
nearly  resembles  the  common  one  of  brewing)  but  with  this  difference, 
that,  in  place  of  yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  imusion  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking.  It  is 
not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and,  when  swaUowed  in  large  quantities,  is 
of  an  intoxicating  Quality.^  This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  they  distinguish  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they  feel 
such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire  as  it  is  not  easy  either  to  conceive  or 
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describe.  Amoqg;  polished  nations,  where  a  succession  of  various  functiooi 
And  amusements  Keeps  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
stroi^  drink  is  regulated  in  a  g^reat  measure  b^  the  climate,  and  increases 
or  dmiinishes  according  to  the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  wann 
regions,  the  delicate  anu  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  require 
the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries,  the  constitution 
of  the  natives,  more  robust  and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire  of 
something  that  is  of  povirer  to  intoxicate  is  in  eveiy  situation  the  same. 
All  the  people  of  America,  if  we  except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabitants  of  its  more 
temperate  regions,  or  placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the  severe  climates  towards 
its  northern  or  southern  extremity,  appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion 
of  this  appetite.*  Such  a  similarity  of  taste,  among  people  in  such  difier- 
ent  situatioas,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  some  moral  cause,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want. 
While  engaged  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  tne  savage  is  often  in  the  most 
interesting  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his  nature  are  roused  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  But  those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by 
long  intervals  of  repose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that 
he  deems  of  sufficient  dimity  or  importance  to  merit  his  attention.  He 
languishes  and  mopes  in  this  season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body 
Is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate,  cowering  over  the 
fire  in  his  cabin ;  in  anoUier,  stretched  uiHler  the  shade  of  some  tree,  he 
dozes  away  his  time  in  sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity  not  far 
removed  from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this  torpid  state,  give  a 
brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  excessive.  A  savage,  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal :  but  as  soon  as  he 
tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tastine,  the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes 
gay  and  frolicsome.f  Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretexts  on  which  the 
Americans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  m  a  debauch.  Many 
of  their  festivals  have  no  other  object,  and  they  welcome  the  return  of 
them  with  transports  of  joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any 
appetite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues  without 
intermission  several  days  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their 
excess,  they  never  cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of  liquor 
remains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence,  the  most  distinguished  war- 
riors, and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  have  no  greater 
command  of  themselves  than  the  most  obscure  members  of  the  community. 
Their  eagerness  for  present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  con- 
sequences ^  and  those  very  men,  who  in  other  situations  seem  to  possess  a 
force  of  mmd  more  than  human,  are  in  this  instance  inferior  to  children,  in 
foresight  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of  brutal  appetite.J; 
When  their  passions,  naturally  strong,  are  heightened  and  inflamed  by 
drink,  they  are  guWiv  of  the  most  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity 
seldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  blooashed.§ 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  circumstance  remarkable; 
the  women,  in  most  of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  it  [92],  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the 
guests,  and  to  take  care  of  their  nusbands  and  friends  when  their  reason  is 
overpowered.  This  exclusion  of  Uie  women  from  an  enjoyment  so  highly 
valued  by  savages,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority, 
and  as  an  admtional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were 
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treated  in  the  New  World.  The  people  of  North  America,  when  first 
discovered,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink ;  hut  as  the 
Europeans  earty  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with  spirituous 
liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  universal  among  them  as  amon^  their 
countrymen  to  the  south ;  and  their  women,  having  acquired  this  new 
taste,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the  men.* 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached  customs  which  have 
excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in  America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
seemingly  as  singular  as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their 
parents  and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  distemper 
which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  cannot  remove,  the 
Americans  cut  short  their  days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  supporting  and  tendir^  them.  This  practice  pre- 
vailed amon^  the  ruder  tnbcs  in  every  part  ofthe  continent,  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  the  nver  De  la  Plata ;  and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  those 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized  life,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  congenial  with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
savage  state  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and 
di£BcuIty  of  procuring  subsistence,  which  deter  sava^s,  in  some  cases, 
from  rearir^  their  children,  prompt  them  to  destroy  me  aged  and  infirm. 
The  declining  state  of  the  one  is  as  helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other. 
The  former  are  no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions  that 
belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  or  to  endure  those  various  dbtresses  in 
which  savages  are  so  often  involved  by  their  own  want  of  foresight  and 
industry.  Their  relations  feel  this ;  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional  burden 
prompts  them  to  extinguish  that  life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  sustain. 
Phis  IS  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,  but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An 
American,  broKen  with  years  and  infirmities,  conscious  that  he  can  no 
lonffer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those  around  him,  places  himself  contentedly 
in  his  grave ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  inflicted,  which  releases  him  for  ever 
from^  the  sorrows  of  life.t 

IX.  After  contemplating^  the  rude  American  tribes  in  such  various  %ht8 ; 
after  taking  a  view  of  their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  difrcrent 
stations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  their  character 
compared  with  that  of  more  polished  nations.  A  human  being,  as  he 
comes  originally  ftx)m  the  hana  of  nature,  is  every  where  tlic  same.  At 
his  first  appearance  in  the  state  of  infancj,  whether  it  be  among  the 
rudest  savages  or  in  the  most  civilized  nation,  we  can  discern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  distinction  or  superiority.  The  capacity  of  improve- 
ment seems  to  be  the  same ;  and  the  talents  he  may  aftervi'ards  acquire, 
as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable  of  exercising,  depend, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  state  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  receives 
discipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accustoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which  these  engage  him,  his 
intellectual  powers  are  called  forth.  Accordii^  to  the  connexions  which 
it  establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  his  species,  the  affections  of  his 
heart  are  exerted.  ^  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle  that  we 
can  discover  what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  dififerent  period  of  his 
promss. 

If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  attainments  of  the 
human  mina  m  that  state  by  this  standard,  we  shall  find,  according  to 
an  observation  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man  must  be  extremely  limited  in  their  operations.    They  are  confined 
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within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  necessaiy  for  supplying  hii 
own  wants.  Whatever  has  not  some  relation  to  these  neither  attracts  his 
attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  his  inauiries.  But  however  narrow  the 
bounds  may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage'is  circumscribed, 
he  possesses  thoroughly  that  small  portion  which  he  has  attained.  It  was 
not  communicated  to  nim  hj  formal  instruction ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it 
as  a  matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity ;  it  is  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his 
condition  and  exigencies.  While  emplojed  in  the  active  occui)ations  of 
war  or  of  hunting,  he  oflen  finds  himself  m  difficult  and  perilous  situations, 
from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity  must  extricate  him.  He  is 
frequently  engaged  in  measures,  where  every  step  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  his  own  penetration  to 
discern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  his  own  wisdom  in 
providing  against  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses,  and  the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  delibe- 
ration or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercised  and  improved  by  such 
exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is  said  to  be  displayed  m  conductmg  the 
affairs  of  their  small  communities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an  Ameri- 
can tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and  determining  with  respect  to 
peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  senate  in  more  polished  republics. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are  oflen  no  less  formal  and 
sagacious  than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  measures  proposed,  and  in  balancing  their  pro- 
bable advantages  against  the  evils  ot  which  they  may  be  productiye. 
Much  address  and  eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at 
acquiring  such  confidence  with  their  countrymen  as  to  have  an  ascendant 
in  Oiose  assemblies.*  But,  among  savage  tribes,  the  field  for  dbplaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extensive.  W  nere  the  idea  of  private  property 
IS  incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  is  established,  there  is  hardly 
any  function  of  internal  government  to  exercise.  Where  there  is  no  com- 
merce, and  scarcely  any  intercourse  among  separate  tribes  j  wbsre 
enmity  is  implacable,  and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  without  intermis- 
sion: there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern  to  adjust  with  their 
neignbours  ;  and  that  department  of  their  affairs  which  may  be  denomi- 
nated foreign,  cannot  be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  remied  policy  in 
conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thouj^hUess  and  improvident  as 
seldom  to  take  effectual  precautions  for  self-preservation,  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  public  measures  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  th^ 
contemplation  of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages  to  act  from 
the  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  have  neither  foresight  nor  temper 
to  form  complicated  arrangements  with  respect  to  their  Tuture  conduct. 
The  consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  are  so  frequent,  and  their 
D^otiations  are  so  many  [93],  and  so  long  protracted,  as  to  give  their 
proceedings  an  extraordmaiy  aspect  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  owiiM' 
so  much  to  the  depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  coldness  and  phlegm  of 
their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determining.!  If  we  except 
the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada,  into  a 
federal  republic,  which  shall  be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can 
discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wisdom,  among  the  rude  American 
tribes,  as  discover  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  intellectua 
abUities.  Even  among  them,  we  shall  find  public  measures  more  fre 
quently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  r^ulated 
by  the  experience  and  wisdom^  of  their  old  men. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is  unfavourable  to  the 
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pnftp^ess  of  tbe  undentanding,  it  has  a  tendency  likewise,  in  some  respectSf 
to  dieck  tbe  exercise  of  affection,  and  to  render  tbe  beart  contracted.  The 
strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  sense  of  bis  own  independence* 
He  has  sacrificed  so  small  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a 
member  of  society,  that  he  remains,  in  a  ereat  decree,  the  sole  master  of 
his  own  actions.*  He  often  takes  hb  resolutions  alone,  without  consultir^ 
or  feeling  any  connection  with  the  persons  around  him.  In  many  of  his 
operations  he  standls  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his  species  as  if  he 
had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Conscious  how  little  he  depends  upon 
other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increase  this  unconcern ;  and  as  he  looks 
not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  part  which  be  should 
act,  his  solicitude  about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  further. 
He  pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without  inquiring 
or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be  agreeable  or  offensive  to  others, 
whether  they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it.  Hence  the 
ungovernable  caprice  of  savages,  their  impatience  under  any  species  of 
restraint,  their  inability  to  suppress  or  moderate  any  inclination,  the  scorn 
or  neglect  with  which  they  receive  advice,  their  high  estimation  of  tiiem- 
selves,  and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  them,  the  pride  of  inde- 
pendence produces  almost  the  same  effects  with  interestedness  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society ;  it  refers  evenr  thing  to  a  man  himself,  it  leads  him  to 
be  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which  his  actions  may  affect  other  men,  and 
renders  the  gratification  of  his  ov^  wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  conduct. 

To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hardness  of  heart  and  insensibi- 
lity remarkable  in  all  savage  nations  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strone 
emotions,  are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  affections  J 
Their  union  is  so  incomplete  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all 
his  natural  rights  entire  and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon 
him,  or  any  Beneficial  service  is  performed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it 
with  much  satisfaction,  because  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this 
sentiment  extends  not  beyond  himself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  obligation,  he 
nei  ther  feeb  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  rctuni|  [94] .  Even  among 
persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange  of  those  g;pod  offices 
which  strengthen  attachment,  inollify  the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independence  among  the  Ame- 
ricans nourish  a  sullen  reserve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  nearest  relations  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand, 
or  to  solicit  any  service,^  lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other  as 
imposing  a  burden,  or  lavii^  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

1  have  already  remarxea  the  influence  of  this  hard  unfeeling  temper 
upon  domestic  life,  with  respect  to  the  connection  between  husband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are 
no  less  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  mutual  offices  of  ten- 
derness whicn  tbe  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequently  exact.  Among 
some  tribes,  when  any  of  their  number  are  seized  with  any  violent  disease, 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who,  careless  of  their 
recovery,  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  from  the  supposed  danger  of  infec- 
tion.ll  But  even  where  they  are  not  thus  deserted,  the  cold  indifference 
with  which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No  look 
of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious  services,  contribute  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  sufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget  what  they 
endure.lf  Their  nearest  relations  will  oflen  refuse  to  submit  to  tbe  smallest 
mconveniency,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  however  much  it  may  tend 
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to  their  accommodation  or  relief.^  So  little  is  the  breast  of  a  savage  sus- 
ceptible of  those  sentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that,  in  some  provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  necessair  to  enforce  me  common 
duties  of  humanity  bj  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  taJ^e  care  of  each  other 
during  their  ^ckness.j  The  same  harshness  of  temper  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous in  their  treatment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had  some  tame 
dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting  excursions,  and  served 
them  with  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  But, 
instead  of  that  fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  towards 
those  useful  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite  their  services  with 
neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caress  them.J  In  other  provinces  the 
Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the  domestic  am'mals  of  Europe^ 
and  availed  themselves  of  tneir  service ;  but  it  is  universally  observed  that 
they  always  treat  them  harshly ,§  and  never  employ  any  method  either  for 
breaking  or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  eveiy  part  of  the 
deportment  of  man  in  his  savage  state,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  species,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we  recognise  the  same 
character,  and  trace  the  operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications, 
and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or  sensibility  to  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  savage  state  is  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  understanaing,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessair  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  its  lesser 
defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not  often 
more  distinctly  marked  by  circumstances  apparently  trivial  than  by  those 
of  greater  moment.  A  savajge  frequently  placed  in  situations  of  danger 
and  distress,  depending  on  bimselt  alone,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  schemes,  is  a  serious  melancholy  animal.  His  attention  to 
others  is  small.  The  ran^e  of  his  own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taci- 
turnity which  is  so  dis^stmg  to  men  accustomed  to  the  open  intercourse  of 
social  conversation.  When  they  are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans 
often  sit  whole  days  in  one  posture,  without  opening  their  lips.H  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chtise,  they  usually  march  in  a  line  at  some 
distance  from  one  another,  and  without  exchanging  a  word.  The  same 
profound  silence  is  observed  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.lT  It  is 
only  when  they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roused  by  the 
jolfity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  conversible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  cunning  with  which 
they  form  and  execute  their  schemes.  Men  who  are  not  habituated  to  a 
liberal  communication  of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  are  apt  to  be  so 
distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  recourse  to  an 
insidious  craft  in  accomplishing  their  own  puposes.  In  civilized  life,  those 
persons  who  by  their  situations  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pursuit  on  which 
their  minds  incessantly  dwell,  are  most  remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carry- 
ing on  their  little  projects.  Among  savages,  whose  ^lews  are  equally 
confined,  and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  circumstances  must 
operate  still  more  powerfully,  and  gradually  accustom  them  to  a  disin- 
genuous subtlety  in  aB  their  transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by 
habits  which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the  two  most  interesting  o^rations 
wherein  they  are  engaged.  With  them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  m  which 
they  trust  for  success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their 
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invention  continually  on  the  stretch  to  circinnvent  and  sinrprise  tbeur 
enemies.  As  hunters,  it  is  their  constant  object  to  ensnare  in  order  tiiat 
they  may  destroy.  Accordingly,  art  and  cunning  have  been  universally 
observea  as  distinguishing  cha^cteristics  of  all  savages.  The  people  of 
the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarkable  for  their  artifice  and  duplicity. 
Impenetrably  secrect  in  forming  their  measures,  they  pursue  them  with  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  smd  there  is  no  refinement  of  dissimulation 
which  they  cannot  employ,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  The  natives  of 
Peru  were  engaged  above  thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that 
insurrection  whicn  took  place  under  the  vice-rc^alty  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villa  Garcia ;  and  thougn  it  was  communicated  to  a  great  numocr  of 
persons,  in  all  different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  transpired  during 
that  long  period;  no  man  betrayed  his  trust, or,  by  an  unguarded  look, 
or  rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  intended.*  The 
dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is  no  less  remarkable  than  that  df 
nations.  When  set  upon  deceiving,  they  wrap  themselves  up  so  artificially^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  their  intentions,  or  to  detect  their 
designs.f 

But  if  there  be  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  there  are 
likewise  virtues  which  it  inspires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of 
which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the  memben 
of  the  more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  restraint. 
Hence  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  savage,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  man.  Incapable  of 
control,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  superior,  his  mind,  though 
limited  in  its  powers,  and  errin?  in  many  of  its  pursuits,  acquires  such 
elevation  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  Mune 
occasions  with  astonishing  force,  and  perseverance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourishes  this  hi^h  spirit  among  savages,  tne  perpetual 
wars  in  which  they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  inter- 
vals of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  societies  are  unknown  in  the 
savage  state.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have  observed,  are  implacable  and 
immortal.  The  valour  of  the  young  men  is  never  allowed  to  rust  in 
inaction.  The  hatchet  is  always  in  me  hand,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 
Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  must  be  on  their  guard  against 
surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Accustomed 
to  continual  alarms,  they  grow  familiar  with  danger  j  courage  becomes  an 
habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their  situation,  and  strengthened 
by  constant  exertions.  The  mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the 
same  in  anall  and  rude  communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and  civilian 
states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of  valour  may  be  formed  upon 
different  principles  ;  but  in  no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more 
superior  to  the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in  its  moat 
simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

Another  virtue  remarifable  amoi^ savages,  is  attachment  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  they  are  members.  From  tne  nature  of  their  political  union, 
one  might  expect  this  tie  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loose  mode  of  association, 
vejpy  powerful.  The  American  tpbes  are  small ;  combined  against  then 
neighbours,  in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent  iniuries, 
their  interests  and  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex.  These 
are  objects  which  the  uncultivated  understanding  of  a  savage  can  compre^ 
hend.  His  heart  is  capable  of  forming  connections  which  are  si»  .itt.e  iil^ 
fused.  He  assents  witn  warmth  to  public  measures,  dictated  by  passiom 
similar  to  those  which  direct  his  own  conduct.    Hence  the  ardour  with 

which  individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when  the  commih 
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nity  deems  it  necessaiy.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep  rooted  arit'patby  lo 
the  public  enemies.  Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  therr  tnbe,  and 
that  love  of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  brave  danger  tliat  it  may 
triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  torments,  without  a  groan,  thai 
it  may  not  be  disgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  situation  where  a  human  being  can  be  placed,  even  in  the 
most  unfavourable,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 
are  affections  which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a  species  of  happiness  which  it 
yields.  Nature,  with  the  most  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and  forms 
the  mind  to  its  condition ;  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond 
that  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  it  presents  as  objects 
of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satisfies  his  mmd,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable. 
The  Tartar,  accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist  on  the 
product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
curses,  that  he  may  be  condemned  to  reside  in  one  place,  and  lo  be  nourished 
wiih  the  top  of  a  weed.  The  rude  Americans,  fond  ot  their  own  pursuits^ 
and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally  Utiable  to  comprehend  the 
intention  or  utility  of  the  various  accommodations,  which,  in  more  polislied 
toclety  are  deemed  &<tsential  to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining 
of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  improved  state 
wiA  admiration  or  envy,  they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, as  beings  the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly  qualified,  to 
enjoy  real  happiness.  Unaccustomed  to  any  restraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  tbejr  behold  with  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank,  and  the 
subordination  which  takes  place  in  civilized  life,  and  consider  the  volun* 
taiy  submission  of  one  man  to  another  as  a  renunciation  no  less  base  than 
unaccountable,  of  the  first  distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight,  as 
well  as  free  from  care  themselves,  and  delighted  with  that  state  of  ir^olent 
security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  unceasing  industiyt 
and  complicated  arrai^ements  of  Europeans,  in  guarding  against  distant 
evils,  or  providing  for  future  wants ;  ana  they  often  exclaim  against  their 

{)reposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles  and  increasing  ihe 
abour  of  life.*  This  preference  of  their  own  manners  is  conspicuous  on 
ev^ry  occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wish  to  be 
distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence. 
The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is  the  chief  of  menj\ 
Caraioe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
ngnifies^te  warlike people.\  The  Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  their  own 
superiority,  call  the  Euro])eans  Noihings^  or  the  accursed  race,  and  assume 
to  themselves  the  name  of  the  beloved  people,^  The  same  principle  regu- 
lated the  notions  of  the  other  Americans  concerning  the  Europeans  ;  for 
although  at  first  they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power,  thpy  soon  came  to  abate  their  estimation  of  men 
whose  maxims  of  life  were  so  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  them  the  froth  of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They 
supposed,  that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and  therefore 
invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others  ;||  or  that,  being  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in 
order  to  rob  such  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Men  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition  are  far  from  any  inclination  to 
relin(]uish  their  own  habits,  or  to  adopt  those  of  civilized  liie.  The  transi- 
tion IS  too  violent  to  be  suddenly  made.  Even  where  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  wean  a  savage  fron>his  own  customs,  and  to  render  the  accom- 
modations of  policed  society  familiar  to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been 
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•Uowed  to  taste  of  tfaoise  pleasures,  and  has  been  honoured  with  those 
dihtinctionsy  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  desire,  he  droops  and  lan- 
guishes under  the  restraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity 
of  breaking  ]6ose  from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or  the 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontrolled  freedom.* 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
In  this,  }  aspire  not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have  painted  and 
adorned  savage  life,  either  in  badness  of  design,  or  in  the  glow  and  beauty 
of  their  colouring.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
persists  i  with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject  in  many  various 
lights,  and  collecting  from  the  most  accurate  ol)servers  such  detached,  and 
often  minute  features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles 
the  original. 

Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  observation  more  is  necessaiy, 
fn  order  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the 
mistakes  into  which  such  as  examine  them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the 
inhabitants  of  a  countiy  so  widely  extended  as  America,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  diversity  of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  important 
particulars  which  have  been  the  object  of  research ;  but  even  wnere  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of 
America  are  of  such  different  temperament,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  distinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part  of  the 
earth  where  man  exists,  the  power  of  climate  operates,  wiln  decisive 
influence,  upon  his  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries  which 
approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  so  conspi- 
cuous as  to  strike  every  eye.  Whether  we  consider  man  merely  as  an 
animal,  or  as  being  endowed  with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  speculation,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  uniformly  attained  the  greatest 
perfection  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe.  There  his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  his  oigaas  most  acute,  and 
nis  form  most  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  possesses  a  superk)r  extent  of 
capacity,  greater  fertility  of  imagination,  more  enterprising  courage,  and  a 
sensibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent,  but  perse- 
vering. In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  displayed  the  utmost  eflorts  of 
his  genius,  in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all  the  arts 
which  improve  or  embellish  life.t 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  rude  nations, 
and  produces  greater  effects  than  in  societies  more  improved.  The  talents 
of  civilized  men  are  continually  exerted  in  rendering  their  own  condition 
more  comfortable ;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they  can  in  a 
great  measure  supply  the  defects,  and  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of 
any  climate.  But  the  improvident  savage  is  affected  by  every  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to  mitigate 
or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natural  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone^  is  very  remarkable. 
They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends all  the  North  Americans  from  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  Gult 
of  Mexico,  together  with  the  people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  southern  continent.  To  the  other  belong 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
which  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Daricn  almost  to  the  southern  confines 
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of  Brasily  along  the  east  side  of  the  Anden.  In  the  fbrnicr,  which  cnnj-re- 
hei>Js  all  the  regioas  of  the  temperate  zone  that  m  America  are  ichalritadlt 
the  human  species  appean  manifestly  to  be  more  perfect.  The  catives 
are  more  lobost,  more  acth'e,  more  intelligent,  and  niore  ootnageois. 
They  poascss,  in  tfie  most  eminent  decreet  that  force  ol  mind,  an-i  i^^e  cf 
indeperiitnce,  which  !  have  pointed  oiit  as  the  chief  rirtues  of  man  in  his 
sara£:e  <:.:e.    They  hive  de!en<ied  their  liberty  with  persevering iortJttde 


people  inihe  S'ew  Worid  who  are  indebted  for  Ineir  freeiorc  to  •Jieir  own 
Talour.  The  Xorth  Americans,  though  lone  encom passed  by  three  rcnr.i- 
dable  European  powers,  still  retain  part  of" their  original  pc«e?5ii.ns.  ard 


ooDtmue  to  exist  as  indepentient  natiorts.  The  people  of  Chili,  tbLHjgh 
early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the  Spanianis.  and 
hare  set  bounds  to  their  encroachments ;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  rc^giocSy 
men  are^  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efiP-rts  ci  iheir 
minds,  of  a  gentle  but  dastardlv  spirit,  more  enslaved  by  pleasure,  arMl 
more  sunk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the 
Europeam  have  most  completelr  established  their  dominion  o\er  Ame- 
rica; the  most  fertile  aihl  desira'ble  province?  in  it  are  subjected  to  their 
Toke :  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enji  *y  irhiependencc,  it  is  eitfjer 
because  they  have  never  been  attackei  bv  anenemy  alreadv  satiated  witb 
conquest,  aid  possessed  of  larerer  territones  than  be  was  abfe  to  occupjr,  cw 
because  they  nave  been  saved^from  oppression  by  their  remote  and  mac- 
ccasiMe  situation. 

ConsricuoiH  as  this  distinction  m;iy  appear  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  •iiflerent  regions,  it  is  net.  however,  universal.     Moral  and  political 
causes,  as  I  have  Torroeriy  (•'.►served.  a?ect  the  disposition  and  character  of 
mdivi'iual^  as  well  as  nVicns.  *:i!l  riiore  p»:^weriu:Iy  tb.^.n  the  hifluence  of 
climate.     There  are.  acccr  iin^Iv,  Siime  triV<,  m  various  parts  of  the 
torn"  i  zone,  possessed  of  cv-ur»ce-)^i^.  spirit,  and  ihe  love  of  ir>iepea'dcf>ce, 
in  a  dc-rree  hardly  inferior  to  the  native?  of  more  ten.perate  climates.     We 
are  tool  it  tie  acquainte-i  with  the  h;S!ork-  o:  th^^se  people,  to  be  ?.b!e  to  trace 
the  several  circumstances  in  their  pnwrt-s  r.n-d  cc«d;ii.>n,  to  which  :h^ 
are  in  iebte  i  for  this  renia_rk::V»!e  pre-eviirieiice.     The  f:.ct,  neverJieless*  K 
certain.     As  early  as  the  ftrst  voyr-^  of  Co'unr.l'u*.  he  Tt-cei\e«d  infonnatioii 
that  several  of  llie  klan*!?  were  ir.Rabiled  by  the  GTn *■*<«.  a  nertt^  rjceol" 
men,  r>.>wf;e  resemblire:  their feeb'e  ar>i  ti::-.!!  ne52h?^-jr5'.     In  his  5ec«>»i 


expedit:  n  to  the  New ^^  or!  i.  he  fou:>i  this  i'M^>mAth'«n  to  I*  j«:st.  '-.nd  w  as 
himse!^'  a  witness  of  their  ntrepid  valour*  [95].  T!ic  s^'re  clnrscter 
thev  have  n^aintaine'd  irvarii!»!y  inal!  siil»<eq;x-rt  co:lte^t*  with  the  peop'e 
of  E VI nope  :^  and  even  \r,  cir  own  5n:es  we  h/^ve  s<  on  *.hei:i  T:\ike  a  eal- 
biitst3i>^  in  defeiKe  of  the  last  terr  cr%-  which  the  rsp- city  rf  the  i:!\aiTers 
had  left  m  their  possessiori  [?6l.  S>me  nations  in  Fr^'*i!  wtrre  no  les 
eminent  lor  vi^^r  of  :v.hi  anl  bnverv  in  wr.r.*  The  pei»p*e  o!*  the 
isthmus  of  Daiien  loldly  met  the  Spanl>rds  in  the  r.t- !d.  r^ryd  frequefitly 
repel le-d  those  fom: i d ab ! e  : n v ^  \^ rs.§  Other  i ttf t.'.* ; : e<  ! v. *^: i  be  prxKiuced. 
It  is  DOC  by  atte!>diie:  to  ary  sjirrle  cause  c*r  rr'nc:f»!f.  Ih'w  penverul  and 


re  soever  iis  inffuer>?e  rrjay  appear,  thit  we  can  explain  t?)e  .ictkjnsi, 
"unt  for  the  character  of  men.     Even  the   uiw  f.f  c!»n:aTe,  more 
VMrersa!,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than  any  that  ai!trct<'  tlie  hun: 
cunot  be  applie^i,  in  judging  oi  their  coriiluct,  wiiboul  many  i 
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When  Grgalva  [1518.]  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found  the  axiiiament 
destined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  rich  countij  which  he  had  discovered 
almost  complete.  Not  only  ambition,  but  avance,  had  uiged  Velasquez 
to  hasten  hb  preparations;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  ^ratifying  botii, 
he  had  advanced  considerable  sums  out  of  nis  private  K>rtune  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted 
his  influence  as  governor,  in  enga^ng  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
colony  to  undertake  the  service  [97],  At  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  nation  was  adventurous  to  excess,  a  number  of  soldiers,  eager  to 
embark  In  any  daring  enterprise,  soon  appeared.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  person  qualified  to' take  the  command  in  an  expedition  of  so 
much  importance ;  and  the  character  of  Velasquez,  who  had  the  right  of 
Domination,  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though  of  most 
aspiring  ambition,  and  not  destitute  of  talents  for  government,  he  possessed 
neither  such  courage,  nor  such  vigour  and  activity  of  mind,  as  to  undertake 
In  person  the  conouct  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In  this 
embarrassing  situation,  he  formed  the  chimerical  scheme,  not  only  of 
achieving  great  exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory 
of  conquests  which  were  to  be  made  by  another.  In  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  solicitous 
to  choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  resolution,  and  of  superior  abilities, 
because  he  knew  these  to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds,  he  wished  this 
person  to  be  ot  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obsequious  as  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  his  will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  those  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion 
concerning  the  several  officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  worthy  of 
being  intnisted  with  the  command,  he  soon  perceived  tnat  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  such  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Such  as 
were  distinguished  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spirited  to  be 
passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who  appeared  more  gentle  and 
tractable  were  destitute  of  capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  chaige.  This 
augmented  his  perplexity  ana  his  fears.  He  deliberated  long  and  with 
much  solicitude,  ana  was  still  waverir^  in  his  choice  when  Amador  de 
Lares,  the  royal  treasurer  in  Cuba,  and  Andres  Ducro,  his  own  secretaiy, 
the  two  persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged  by  this 
Irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate ;  and  they  supported  tneir  recom- 
mendation with  such  assiduity  and  address,  that,  no  less  fatally  for  Velas* 
quez  than  happily  for  their  countiy,  it  proved  successful.* 

The  mm  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was 
bom  at  Medellin,  a  small  town  in  Estremadura,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood, 
but  of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally  destined  by  his  parents  to 
the  study  of  law,  as  the  most  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he 
was  sent  early  to  the  university  of  SaJamanca,  where  ne  imbibed  some 
tincture  of  learning.  But  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  an  academic  life, 
which  did  not  suit  nis  ardent  and  restless  genius,  and  retired  to  Medellin, 
where  he  ^ave  himself  up  entirely  to  active  sports  and  martial  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  life  he  was  so  impetuous,  so  overbearing,  and  so  dissipated, 
that  his  father  was  ^lad  to  comply  with  his  inclination,  and  sent  him  abroad 
as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There  were  in  that  age  two  conspicuous 
theatres,  on  which  such  of  the  Spanish  youth  as  courted  militaiy  gloiy 
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might  display  their  valour ;  one  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great 
Captain ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortea  preferred  the  former,  but 
was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  sent  to  Naples.  IJpon  this  disappointment  he  turned  his  views 
towards  America,  whither  ne  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  mi^ht  derive  firom  the  patronage  of  Ovando  [98],  the 
governor  of  Hispaniola,  who  was  his  kinsman.  When  he  landed  at  St. 
Domingo,  in  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  such  as 
equalled  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employea  by  the  Governor 
in  several  honourable  and  lucrative  stations.  These,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition;  and,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  he  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Diego  Velasauez  in  his 
expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  service  he  distinguished  himself  so  much^ 
that,  notwithstanding  some  violent  contests  with  Velasquez,  occasioned  by 
trivial  events  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at  length  taken  into 
favour,  and  received  an  ample  concession^  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the 
recompense  usually  bestowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World.* 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  acted  in  high  command,  he  had  dis- 
played such  qualities  in  several  scenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raised 
universal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him 
as  one  capaole  of  performing  great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth,  as 
soon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations  suited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind, 
gradually  subsided  and  settled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable 
activity.  The  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to  act  with  his 
equals,  insensibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  restraint,  and  mellowed 
into  a  cordial  soldierly  frankness.  These  qualities  were  accompanied 
with  calm  prudence  in  concerting  his  schemes,  with  persevering  vigour  in 
executii^  them,  and  with,  what  is  peculiar  to  supenor  genius,  the  art^  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of  men.  To  all  which 
were  added  the  inferior  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar,  and  com^ 
mand  their  respect ;  a  graceful  person,  a  winning  aspect,  extraordlnaiy 
address  in  martial  exercises,  and  a  constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be 
capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his  two  confidants, 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto 
sought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for 
jealousy.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined,  was 
such  that  he  could  aspire  at  independence.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
by  his  own  readiness  to  bury  ancient  animosities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his 
liberality  in  conferring  several  recent  favours,  he  had  already  gained  the 

food  will  of  Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected  mark  of  con- 
dence,  that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to  his  interest. 
Cortes,  rec  eiving  his  commission  [Oct.  23],  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected  his  standard 
before  his  own  house,  appeared  in  a  militaty  dress,  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmost  influence  and  activity  were  exerted 
in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to  er^affe  in  the  service,  and  in  urgir^ 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his  own  funds,  together  with 
what  money  he  could  raise  by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were 
expended  m  purchasir^  military  stores  and  provisions,  or  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  such  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themselves  m  a  manoei 
suited  to  their  rank  [99].  Inoffensive  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct 
was,  his  disappointed  competitors  were  itialicious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  represented  him  as  aiming  already,  with  little 
disguise,  at  establishing  an  independent  authority  over  his  troops,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  their  respect  or  love  by  his  ostentatious  and  inter 
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ested  liberality.  They  reminded  Velasquez  of  bb  former  dissensions  with 
tbe  man  in  whom  he  now  reposed  so  much  confidence,  and  foretold  that 
Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the  power  which  the 
eovemor  was  inconsiderately  puttii^  in  his  hands,  to  avenee  past  injuries 
uan  to  requite  recent  obligations.  These  insinuations  maae  such  impres- 
9ion  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  that  Cortes  soon  observed 
some  symptoms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  distrust  in  his  behaviour,  and 
was  aavised  by  Lares  and  Duero  to  hasten  his  departure  before  these 
should  become  so  confirmed  as  to  break  out  with  open  violence.  Fnlly 
sensible  of  this  danger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  with  such  rapidity 
that  he  set  sail  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November. 
Velasquez  accompanying  him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leave  of  him  with 
an  appearance  of  perfect  friendship  and  confidence,  though  he  bad  secretly 
given  it  in  charge  to  some  of  Cortes'  officers,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
every  part  of  their  commander's  conduct.* 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Tnnidad,  a  small  settlement  on  the  same  side  of  tbe 
island,  wbere  he  was  joined  by  several  adventurers,  and  received  a  supply 
of  provisions  and  militair  stores,  of  which  his  stock  was  still  very  incom- 
plete. He  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealousy  which  had  been 
working  in  the  breast  of  Velasquez  grew  so  violent  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer  under  his  own  eye  and  direc- 
tion ;  and  he  felt  that  as  his  power  over  it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  absolute.  Imagination  now  aggravated  every  circumstance 
which  had  formerly  excited  suspicion :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  industriously 
threw  in  reflections  which  increased  his  fear ;  and  with  no  less  art  than 
malice  they  called  superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the  predictions  of 
an  astrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm.  All  these,  by  their  united 
operation,  produced  the  desired  effect.  Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his 
own  imprudence,  in  having  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  importance  to  a 
person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubtful,  and  hastily  despatched  in- 
structions to  Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there^ 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commission.  But  Cortes  had  already  made  such 
progress  in  gaining  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,  that,  finding 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equally  zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he 
soothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad 
without  molestation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havana,  in  order  to  raise  more 
soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  There  several  persons 
of  distinction  entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply  what 
pjrovisions  were  still  wantii^ ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  allow  them  some 
time  for  performing  vehat  they  had  promised,  Velasquez,  sensible  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  wnom  he  had  so  openly  discovered  his 
distrust,  availed  himself  of  the  interval  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
afforded,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wrest  the  command  out  of 
the  hands  of  Cortes.  He  loudly  compla ined  of  Verdugo's  conduct,  accusing 
him  either  of  childish  facility,  or  of  manifest  treacheiy,  ih  suffering  Cortes 
to  escape  firom  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  against  a  second  disappoint- 
ment, he  sent  a  person  of  confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory 
injunctions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-governor  in  that  colony,  instantly 
o  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  strong  ^ard,  and 
o  countermand  the  sailing  ot  the  armament  until  he  should  receive  further 
orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them  to 
assist  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But  before 
the  arrival  of  this  messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaction  to  Bartholomew  die 
Olmedoy  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  who  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  expeditioo. 
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Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  to  take  precautions  for  hia 
own  safehr.  His  first  step  was  to  find  some  pretext  for  renioving  from  the 
Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  hut  in  whom,  on  account 
of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasq^uez,  he  could  not  confide  in  this  tiying^ 
and  delicate  juncture.  He  gave  bim  the  command  of  a  vessel  destined  tc 
take  on  board  some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape  Antonio, 
and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence  without  seeming  to  suspect  bis  fidelity. 
When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez 
from  his  troops :  and  as  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impatient  to  set 
ouf  on  an  expeaition,  in  preparing  for  which  mostnl  them  had  expended 
all  their  fortunes,  they  expressed  mcir  astonishment  and  indigiiation  at  that 
illiberal  jealousy  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice,  not  only 
the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their  sanguine  hopes  of  gloiy  and 
wealth.  With  one  voice  they  entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the 
important  station  to  which  he  had  such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him 
not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  such  well 
founded  confidence,  and  oferea  to  sned  the  lasi  drop  of  their  blood  in 
maintaining  his  authority.  Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with 
what  he  himself  so  ardently  desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never 
desert  soldiers  who  had  given  him  such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment, 
and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country  which  had 
been  so  long  the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  transports  of  militair  applause,  accompanied  with 
threats  and  imprecations  against  all  who  should  presume  to  call  in  Question 
thejurisdiction  of  their  general,  or  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  his  aesigns. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure  ;  but  though  this  expe* 
dition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  ; 
though  every  settlement  had  contributed  its  ouota  of  men  and  provisions  ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  considerable  sums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhausted  his  stock,  or  strained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  such  as  must  astonish  the  present  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no 
resemblance  to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great  empire. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  largest  of  a  hundred  tons,  which 
was  dignified  by  the  name  of  Admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tonsL 
and  the  rest  small  open  barks.  On  }x)ard  of  these  were  six  hundred  ana 
seventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land 
service,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  seamen  or  artificers.  The  soldiers 
were  divided  into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number  of  the  ships ; 
to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed  a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the 
command  of  the  vessel  while  at  sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore  [lOOj. 
As  the  use  of  fire  arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined 
to  a  few  battalions  of  regularly  disciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen  soldiers 
were  armed  with  muskets,  thirty-two  were  cross-bow  men,  and  the  rest 
had  swords  and  spears.  Instead  of  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which 
miist  have  been  cumbersome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  soldiers  wore  jackets 
quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the  Spaniards  tu  be  a 
nifficient  protection  against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had 
only  sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets.* 

With  this  slender  and  ill  provided  train  did  Cortes  set  sail  [Feb.  10, 
1519],  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  dominions  were  more  extensive 
[than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  reliscious  enthu- 
siasm always  mingled  with  the  spirit  ot  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and, 
by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the 
Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises,  a  large  cross  was  displayed  in  their 
standards,  with  this  inscription,  Le^  us  fdlorsc  ike  cross f  for  under  Otis  ngm 
we  shall  conqtier, 
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So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers  animated  with  both  these 
panioDSy  that  no  leas  eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither  thej 
were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the  Cnristian  faith  among  its  inha- 
bitants, they  set  out,  not  with  the  solicitude  natural  to  men  going  upon 
dangerous  services,  but  with  that  confidence  which  arises  from  security  of 
success,  and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every  place  where  Grijalva  had 
visited,  he  steered  directly  towards  the  island  of  Cozumel ;  there  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  a  dialect  of  their  lar^age  understood  through  a  large  extent 
of  country,  and  possessing  besides  a  considerable  share  of  prudence  and 
sagacity,  proved  extremely  useful  as  an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel, 
Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco  [March  4],  in  hopes  of  a  recep* 
tion  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  t^re,  and  of  findmg  gold  in  the 
same  abundance ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their 
eood  will,  he  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  violence.  Thoueh  the 
Forces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraorainaiy 
courage,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter  in  several  successive  actions 
The  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  and  still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror 
excited  by  the  destructive  effect  of  the  fire  arms,  and  the  dreadful  appear- 
ance of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and  induced  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the  Kii^  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and 
granted  Cortes  a  supply  of  provisions  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments, 
some  gold,  and  twen^  female  slaves  [101]. 

Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keeping  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the  country ;  but  could  discover  no  proper 
place  for  landing  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.*  As  he  entered 
this  harbour  [April  2],  a  large  canoe  full  of  people,  among  whom  were 
two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  approached  his  ship  with 
signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust, 
and  addressed  him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether 
unknown  to  A^^uilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress  at 
an  event  of  wnich  he  instantly  foresaw  the  consequences,  and  already  felt 
the  hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  cany  on  the  great 
schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives,  he 
must  depend  entirely  upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural 
mode  of^  communication  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he  did  not  remain  long 
in  his  embarrassing  situation ;  a  fortunate  accident  extricated  him  when 
his  own  sagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his  relief.  One  of 
the  female  slaves,  whom  he  had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Tabasco, 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  first  interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new 
guests.  She  perceived  his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confiision  of  Aguilar : 
and,  as  she  perfectljr  understood  the  Mexican  lane^age,  she  explained 
what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongue,  with  which  A^ilar  was  ao-' 
quainted.  This  woman,  known  afterwaras  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina, 
and  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  histoiy  of  the  New  World, 
where  ^reat  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small  causes  and  incon- 
siderable instruments,  was  bom  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican 
Empire.  Having  been  sold  as  a  slave  in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  af^er 
a  variety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  tne  Tabascans,  and  had 
resided  lon^  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language  without  losing 
the  use  of  ner  own.  Though  it  was  both  tedious  ana  troublesome  to 
converse  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes  was  so 
highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  method  of  canying  on  sonit 
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btercourse  with  the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  determined 
to  penetrate,  that  in  the  transports  of  his  joj  he  considered  it  as  a  visible 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour.* 

He  now  learned  that  the  twopersons  whom  he  had  received  on  board 
of  his  ship  were  deputies  from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  intrusted 
with  the  govennnent  of  that  province  by  a  great  monarch  whom  they 
called  Montezuma ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
were  in  visiting  their  coast,  and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might 
need,  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  those  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  message,  assurea  them,  in 
respectful  terms,  that  he  approached  their  country  with  most  friendly 
sentiments,  and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  their  prince  and  his  Kingdom,  which  be  would  unfold  more  fully,  in 
person,  to  the  govenior  and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  waiting 
for  any  answer,  he  landed  his  troops,  bis  horses,  and  artillery  ;  and,  bavii^ 
chosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts  for  bis  men,  and  to  fortify  his 
camp.  The  natives,  instead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  those  fatal  guests 
into  their  countiy,  assisted  them  m  all  meir  operations  with  an  alacrity  of 
which  they  bad  ere  long  ffood  reason  to  repent 

Next  day  Teutile  and  rilpatoe  entered  the  Spanish  camp  with  a  numerous 
retinue  ;  and  Cortes,  consiaering  them  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch 
entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accustomed  to  pay  the  petty  cazioues  with  whom  they  bad  intercourse 
in  the  isles,  receivea  them  witn  much  ibmial  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  King  of 
Castile,  the  matest  monarch  of  the  East,  and  was  intrusted  with 
propositions  of  such  moment,  that  he  could  impart  them  to  none  but  the 
Emperor  Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct  himi 
without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  Mexican 
officers  could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might  prove  extremely 
embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose  mind  had  been  tilled  with  mair^ 
disquieting  apprehensions  ever  since  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniams 
on  bis  coasts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  msisting 
on  his  demand,  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  good  will  by  entreating 
him  to  accept  of  certain  presents,  which,  as  humble  slaves  of  tlontezuma, 
they  laid  at  bis  feet.  They  were  introduced  with  great  parade,  and  con- 
sisted of  fine  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  silver  to  a  considerable  value ;  the  workmanship  of  which 
appeared  to  be  as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  display  oi 
these  produced  an  effect  veiy  different  from  what  the  Mexicans  intended 
Instead  of  satisfying,  it  increased  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  rendered 
them  so  ea^er  and  impatient  to  become  masters  of  a  country  which 
abounded  with  such  precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  baraly  listen 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to 
dissuade  him  from  visiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  determined  tone 
he  insisted  on  his  demand  of  being  admitted  to  a  personal  audience 
ol  their  sovereign.  During  this  interview,  some  painters,  in  the  train 
of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  ships,  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  soldiers, 
and  whatever  else  attracted  their  eyes  as  singular.  When  Cortes  observea 
tliis,  and  was  informed  that  these  pictures  were  to  be  sent  to  Montezuma, 
in  order  to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
objects  now  presented  to  their  view  than  any  words  could  communicate, 
'  he  resolved  to  render  the  representation  still  more  animating  and  interest- 
in&>  by  exhibitii^  such  a  spectacle  as  might  give  both  them  and  theii 
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xnonarch  an  awful  impression  of  the  extraordinary  prowess  of  his  followers^ 
and  the  irresistible  force  of  their  anns.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order, 
sounded  an  alarm ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
the  infantiy  performed  such  martial  exercises  as  were  best  suited  to  display 
the  effect  of  their  different  weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions, 
eave  a  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ;  the  artilleiy,  pointed  towards 
the  thick  woods  which  surrounded  the  camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dread- 
ful havoc  amons  the  trees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with  that  silent 
amazement  whicn  is  natural  when  the  mind  is  struck  virith  obiects  which 
are  both  awful  and  above  its  comprehension.  But,  at  the  explosion  of  the 
cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  so  much 
confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so  nearly  resembled  that  of 
the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it  difficult  to  compose  and  reassure  .them.  The 
painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on  which  to  exercise  their  art,  and 
they  put  their  fancy  on  the  stretch  in  order  to  invent  figures  and  symbols 
to  represent  the  extraordinary  things  which  they  had  seen. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montezuma  with  those 
pictures,  and  a  full  account  of  eveiy  thing  that  had  passed  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  some  European 
curiosities  to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he  believed 
would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs, 
in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every  occurrence  in  all  the  comers 
of  their  extensive  empire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police  unknown 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations  along 
the  principal  roads ;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate  distances,  they  conveyed 
intelligence  with  surprising  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which  Mon- 
tezuma resided  was  above  a  nundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  Cortes's  presents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  answer  to  his  demands 
was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  same  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated 
with  the  Spaniards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer ;  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master  was  to  ^11  the 
schemes  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  commander,  they  would  not  venture 
to  make  it  known  until  they  had  previously  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
mollify  him.  For  this  purpose  they  renewed  their  negotiation,  by  intro- 
ducing a  train  of  a  hunarea  Indians  loaded  with  presents  sent  to  nim  by 
Montezuma.  The  magnificence  of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great 
monarch,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  on  mats  spread  on  the  ground 
in  such  order  as  showed  them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Cortes  and  his 
officers  viewed  with  admiration  the  various  manufactures  of  the  countiT  \ 
cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture  as  to  resemble  silk ; 
pictures  of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers 
of  different  colours,  disposed  and  mingled  with  such  skill  and  elegance  as 
to  rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But 
what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form, 
one  of  massive  gold  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  emblem 
of  the  moon  [102],  These  were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars, 
rii^s,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold ; .  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanted  which 
could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded, 
with  some  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious  stones,  and  grams  of  gold 
unwrought,  as  they  had  been  found  in  tne  mines  or  rivers.  Cfortes  received 
all  these  with  an  appearance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed.  But  when  the  Mexicans,  presuming  upon 
this,  informed  him  that  their  master,  though  he  had  desired  him  to  accept 
of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes 
represented,  would  not  g^ve  his  consent  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions. 
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the  SpaDish  general  declared,  id  a  manner  more  resolute  and  peremptoiy 
tban  iormerlj,  that  he  must  insist  on  his  first  demand,  as  he  oould  not  without 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  countiy,  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  risit  in  the  name  of  Us 
aoverekn.  The  Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose 
that  wul  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  supreme  and  irre- 
sistible, yet  afraid  ot  precipitating  their  countiy  into  an  open  rupture  with 
such  formidable  enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  remove  from  his  present  camp  until  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom 
they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  further  instructions.* 

The  firmness  with' which  Cortes  adhered  to  his  original  proposal  should 
naturally  have  brought  the  negotiation  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a 
speedy  issue,  as  it  seemed  to  leave  the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice*  but 
either  to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppose  him  openly 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  possession  of  extensive  power.  The  Mexican  empire 
at  this  period  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  whicn  no  society  ever  attained 
in  so  snort  a  period.  Though  it  had  subsisted,  according  to  their  own 
traditions,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  jears,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  stretching,  with  some  small  inter- 
ruption, above  five  hundred  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  more  than  two 
himdred  from  north  to  south,  comprehending  provinces  not  inferior  in  fer- 
tility, population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  me  torrid  zone.  The  people 
were  warlike  and  enterprising ;  the  authority  of  the  monarch  unboundedy 
and  his  revenues  considerable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have  been 
suddenly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the 
Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coast,  unsupported  by 
axiy  ally,  without  a  place  of  retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  it  seems 
to  oe  impossible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline 
and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock,  and  they  must  either  nave 
perished  in  such  an  unequal  contest,  or  have  abandoned,  the  enterprise. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to  take  this  spirited  part,  his 
own  dispositions  were  such  as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  be  was  the  most 
haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient  of^  control.  His  subjects 
looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he 
governed  with  unexampled  rigour;  but  they  were  impressed  with  such  an 
opinion  of  his  capacity  as  commanded  their  respect ;  and,  by  many  victo- 
nes  over  the  latter,  he  had  spread  far  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and  had 
added  several  considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though  bis 
talents  might  be  suited  to  the  transactions  of  a  state  so  imperfectly  polish- 
ed as  the  Mexican  empire,  and  sufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their 
accustomed  course,  they  were  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  so 
extraordinary,  and  did  not  cjualify  him  either  to  jud^e  with  the  discern- 
ment or  to  act  with  the  decision  requisite  m  such  iryms  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared  on  his  coast,  he  disco 
vered  symptoms  of  timidity  ana  embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  such 
resolutions  as  the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  or  the  memoij  of  his 
former  exploits,  might  have  inspired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and 
hesitation  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  meanest  courtiers.  The 
peiplexify  and  discomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his  subjects,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the 
impression  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty  of  their  appear* 
ance  and  the  terror  of  tneir  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more 
remote  source.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  Spanish  historians,  almost  universal  among  the  Americans, 
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tiliat  some  dreadful  calamity  was  impending  over  their  lieads,  from  a  race 
of  formidable  invadeiSy  who  should  come  nom  regions  towards  the  rising 
sun,  to  overrun  and  desolate  their  countiy.  Whemer  this  disquieting  ap- 
prehension flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  which  had 
afflicted  that  part  of  the  globe,  and  impressed  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
with  superstitious  fears  and  forebodii^gs,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination 
accidentally  suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight  ol  a  new 
race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  more  prone  to  superstition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World, 
they  were  more  deeply  affected  by  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  instrument  destined  to 
bring  about  this  fatal  revolution  which  thev  dreaded.  Under  those  cir* 
cumstances  it  ceases  to  be  incredible  that  a  nandful  of  adventurers  should 
alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his  subjects.* 

Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  this  impression,  when  the  messenger 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  can^j^  with  an  account  that  the  leader  of  the 
strangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  to  obey  the  order  en- 
joining him  to  leave  the  countiy,  Montezuma  assumed  some  degree  of 
resolution ;  and  in  a  transport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce  prince  unaccus- 
tomed to  meet  with  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  sacrifice 
those  presumptuous  men  to  hb  gods.  But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly 
returned ;  ana  instead  of  issuing  orders  to  cany  his  threats  into  executioiu 
he  again  called  his  ministers  to  confer  and  ofier  their  advice.  Feeble  and 
temporising  measures  will  always  be  the  result  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  m  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counsel- 
lors took  no  effectual  measure  for  expelling  such  troublesome  intruders, 
and  were  satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  requiring  them 
to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposterously  accompanied  with  a 
present  of  such  value  as  proved  a  fresn  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without  solicitude,  or  a  variety  of 
sentiments,  in  deliberating  concerning  their  own  future  conduct.  From 
what  they  had  already  seen,  many  ot  them  formed  such  extravagant  ideas 
concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  that,  despising  danger  or  hard- 
ships when  they  nad  in  view  treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhausti- 
ble, they  were  eag^er  to  attempt  the  conauest.  Others,  estimating  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various 
proofs  which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well  regulated  administra- 
tion, contended,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  frenzy  to  attack 
such  a  state  with  a  small  body  of  men,  in  want  of  provisions,  unconnected 
with  any  ally,  and  already  enfeebled  by  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number.!  Cortes  secretly  applaud- 
ed the  advocates  for  bold  measures,  and  cherished  their  romantic  hopes, 
as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own,  and  favoured  the  execution  of 
the  schemes  which  he  had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of 
Velasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dissolving  a  connection  which 
would  obstruct  and  embarrass  all  his  operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper 
opportunity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him.  Having  this  in  view, 
he  had  laooured  by  evejy  art  to  secure  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his 
soldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  their  esteem 
and  his  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they  mt^ht  rely,  with  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more 
difficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adventuren^nearly  of  the  same 
rank,  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dijgnity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  those  who  acted  under  him.  Cortes 

*  Cortoi  RelatioQe  Seoonda,  ftp.  Bftimii.  UL  SS4. 935.    Herrera,  dec  S.  lib.  HI.  ft.  L  ttu  ▼.  e.  U* 
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availed  himself  of  this  freedom  of  intercourse  to  insiouate  himself  into 
their  favour*  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well  timed  acts  of  liberality 
to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  [103],  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his  sol- 
diers so  firmly  to  himself,  tnat  tney  almost  foigot  that  the  armament  had 
boen  fitted  out  by  the  authority  and  at  the  expense  of  another. 

During  these  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  witn  the  present  from  Monte- 
zuma, and,  together  with  it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  instantly  out  of  his  dominions  j  and  when  Cortes,  instead  of 
complying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  (Quitted  the  camp  with  looks  and  gestures  which  strongly 
expressed  his  surpnse  and  resentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  natives* 
11^  who  used  to  freauent  the  camp  in  great  numbers  in  order  to  barter  with 
'  Che  soldiers,  and  to  bring  in  provisions,  ai)peared.  All  friendly  corres- 
pondence seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment 
that  hostilities  would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might  have 
been  foreseen,  occasioned  a  sudden  consternation  among  the  Spaniards, 
which  emboldened  the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  murmur  and 
cabal  against  their  general,  but  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remon- 
strate openly  against  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the  conquest  of  » 
mighty  empire  with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  o* 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  augment  the  army 
Diego  ae  Ordaz,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  whom  the  malecontentft 
charged  with  this  commission,  delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and 
bluntness,  assurinjg^  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  army. 
He  listened  to  this  remonstrance  without  any  appearance  of  emotion  ;  and 
as  he  well  knew  the  temper  and  wishes  of'^his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how 
they  would  receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splendid  hopes 
and.  schemes  which  they  bad  been  forming  with  such  complacency,  he 
carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as  to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  measures 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the  arm^ 
should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for  Cuba.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  the  disappointed  adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the 
emissaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the  fe*^ 
ment  became  general  ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost  in  open  mutiny  ;  tuk 
demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow 
in  appearing  ;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  soldiers  expressed  their 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It 
was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  tlie  Castilian  courage  to  be  daunted  at  the  first 
aspect  of  danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For 
their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  had 
hitherto  been  successful,  and  which  tended  so  visibly  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  true  religion,  and  to  advance  the  glory  and  interest  of  their  coun- 
try. Happy  under  his  command,  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity 
through  every  danger  in  quest  of  those  settlements  and  treasures  which  he 
had  so  long  held  out  to  their  view  ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to 
Cuba,  and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  instantly  choose  another  general  to  conduct  them 
in  that  path  of  gfory  which  he  had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no  off*encc  at  the  boldness  with 
whicli  it  was  uttered.  The  sentiments  were  what  he  himself  had  inspired, 
and  the  warmth  of  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed 
them  thoioughly.  •  He  affected,  however,  to  be  surprised  at  what  he  heard, 
declaring  that  his  orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  per- 
suasion that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops :  that,  from  deference  to  what 
he  had  been  informed  was  their  inclination,  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  pri 
vate  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent  on  establishing  immediately  a  settle 
CDent  on  the  sea  coast,  and  then  on  c  ndeavouring  to  penetrate  into  the  inte* 
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rior  part  of  the  countiy ;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his  error  j  and  as 
he  perceived  that  they  wore  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which 
hreathed  in  every  true  Spaniard,  he  would  resume,  with  fresh  ardour,  his 
original  plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct  them,  in  the  career 
of  victory,  to  such  independent  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Uoon 
this  declaration,  shouts  of  applause  testified  the  excess  of  their  joy.  The 
measure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  unanimous  consent ;  such  as  secretly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal 
their  disaffection  from  their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers.* 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  reflect,  Cortes  set  about  car- 
rying his  design  into  execution.    In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony,    //-#^ 
he  assembled  the  principal  persons  in  his  army,  and  by  their  suffrage  elect-  ZX*^ 
ed  a  council  and  magistrates,  in  whom  the  government  was  to  be  vested.'j 
As  men  naturalljr  transplant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother  countir 
into  their  new  settlements,  this  was  framed  uoon  the  model  of  a  Spanish 
corporation.    The  magistrates  were  distinguished  by  the  same  names  and 
ensigns  of  office,  and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction.    All  the  per- 
sons chosen  were  most  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  instrument  of 
their  election  was  framed  in  the  king's  name,  without  any  mention  of  their 
dependence  on  Velasquez.    The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  enthusiasm, 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  tneir  enterprises  in  the  New  World, 
5eem  to  have  concurrea  in  suggesting  the  name^  which  Cortes  bestowed  on 
his  infant  settlement.    He  called  it,T^  Rick  Town  of  the  True  Cross.] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  distinguished  by  a  transaction 
of  great  moment.  As  soon  as  it  assembled,  Cortes  appliea  for  leave  to 
enter ;  and  approaching  with  many  marks  of  profound  respect,  which 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  reverence  for  its  au- 
thority, he  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms 
extremely  flattering  to  persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  function,  he 
observed,  that  as  the  supreme  Jurisdiction  over  the  colony  which  they  had 
planted  was  now  vested  in  this  court,  he  considered  them  as  clothea  with 
the  authority  and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign  ;  that  accord- 
ingrly  he  would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemedessential  to  the 
puDiic  safety,  with  the  same  dutiful  fidelity  as  if  he  were  addressing  his 
royal  master ;  that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire,  whose 
sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  intentions,  depended  upon 
arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these  upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  pre- 
served among  the  troops  ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba  ;  and  as  that  had  been  long 
since  revoked,  the  lawfulness  of  his  jurisdiction  might  well  be  Questioned ; 
that  he  mie^ht  be  thought  to  act  upon  a  defective  or  even  a  dubious  title ; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  army  whicn  miffht  dispute  the  powers  of  its  gene- 
ral,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  impliciUy  to  obey  his  orders ;  that,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them,  that 
they,  having[  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to  confer  full  jurisdiction, 
might  appoint  one  in  the  king's  name  to  command  the  army  in  its  future 
operations  ;  and  as  for  his  own  pari,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  service  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  most  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike 
with  the  same  hand  that  laid  down  the  general's  tnmcheon,  and  convince 
his  fellow-soldiers,  that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgot* 
ten  how  to  obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse,  he  laid  the  commission 
from  Velasquez  upon  the  table,  and.  after  kissing  his  truncheon,  delivered 
it  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  witharew.->^ 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not  long,  as  Cortes  had  concert- 
ed this  important  measure  with  his  confidants,  and  had  prepared  the  other 

*  B*  Diaz;  6. 40, 41, 43.    Henen,  dee.  S.  lib.  ▼.  c  &  7t        t  Villa  Rica  dels  Yen  Cnu. 
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members  with  great  address  for  the  part  which  he  wished  them  to  take 
His  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  as  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  theii 
prosperity  under  his  conduct  afforded  the  most  satisfyuig  evidence  of  hb 
abilities  tor  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  sufirage,  elected  him  chief 
justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain-eeneral  of  its  army,  and  appointed  his 
commission  to  be  made  out  in  the  lung's  name,  with  most  ample  powers, 
which  were  to  continue  in  force  until  tne  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
known.  That  this  deed  mi^ht  not  be  deemed  tne  machination  of  a  junto, 
the  council  called  together  tne  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had 
been  resolved.  The  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the  choice 
which  the  council  had  made  ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  name  of  Cortes, 
and  all  vowed  to  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  his  authority. 

Cortes,  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to  the  desired  issue,  and  shaken 
off  his  mortifying  dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted  of  the 
commission,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  over  the  colony,  with  many  professions  of  respect  to  the  council 
and  gratitude  to  the  army.    Together  with  this  new  command,  he  assuiQfld 

greater  dignity,  and  be^an  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers.  Formeriy 
e  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  subject ;  now  he  acted  as 
the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasq[uez,  fuUj^ 
aware  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situation  of 
Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive  spectators  of  his  actions.  * 
They  exclaimed  openly  against  the  proceedings  ot  the  council  as  ille^,  ^ 
and  against  those  of  tne  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  perceivuig^ 
the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such  seditious  discourse  by  some 
vigorous  measure,  arrested  Ordaz,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  tbe"^ 
ringleaders  of  this  faction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded 
wim  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and  overawed,  remained 
quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners, 
who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  assi- 
duity and  address,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial ;  and  on 
tbe  most  trying  occasions,  neither  their  connection  with  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated, 
tempted  them  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest.* 
In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiations  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which 
decided  with  respect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with  a  liberal  hand 
•both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents.! 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  ilnioq  between  himself  and  his  army 
indissoluble,  by  engaging  it  to  join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedience  lo  his  authority, 
thought  he  now  might  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
remained,  and  advance  into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by 
an  event  no  less  fortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  Indians  havii^  ap- 
proached his  camp  in  a  mysterious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre- 
sence. He  found  that  they  were  sent  with  a  proffer  of  friendship  from  the 
cazique  of  Zempoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distance ;  and  from 
their  answers  to  a  variety  of  questions  which  he  put  to  them,  according  to 
his  usual  practice  in  eveiy  interview  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he 
gathered,  that  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was 
mtipatient  of  the  yoke,  and  filled  with  such  dread  and  hatred  of  Monte- 
zuma, that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  prospect  of 
deliverance  from  the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  hearing 
this,  a  ray  of  light  and  nope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  He  saw 
that  the  great  empire  which  he  uitended  to  attack  was  neither  perfectly 
united,  nor  its  sovereign  universally  beloved.    He  concluded;  that  itii 
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causes  of  disaffisction  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province^  but  that  in 
other  corners  there  must  be  malecontents,  so  weaiy  of  subjection,  or  so 
desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  standard  of  any  protector. 
Full  of  those  ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  scheme  that  time  and 
more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  enabled  him 
to  mature,  he  gave  a  most  gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and 
promised  soon  to  visit  their  cazique.*  * 

In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  vaiy  the  route 
which  he  had  already  fixed  for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had 
employed  to  survey  me  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named  Qjuiabis- 
lan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northw^,  which,  both  on  account  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  commodbusness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  more 
§  roper  station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes 
etermined  to  remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the 
cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  with 
g^fls  and  caresses,  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  will ;  with  respect 
approaching  almost  to  adoration,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deli- 
verer. From  him  he  learned  many  particulars  with  respect  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumstances  which  rendered  his  dominion 
odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears,  haughty, 
cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who  treated  his  own  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined 
tiie  conquered  provinces  by  excessive  exactions,  and  oflen  tore  their  sons 
and  daughters  lix)m  them  by  violence  ;  the  former  to  be  oflfered  as  victims 
to  his  gods ;  the  latter  to  be  reserved  as  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites. 
Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  object  of  the 
Spaniards  in  visiting  a  countiy  so  remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redress 
grievances,  and  to  relieve  the  oppressed ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to 
hope  for  this  interposition  in  due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  Qpia 
bislan. 

The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommended  as  a  proper  situation, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well  chosen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out 
ground  for  a  town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but  these 
were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  the  finishing  of  those  fortifications  was 
essential  to  the  exbtence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in  prose- 
cuting the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in 
order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their  communication  / 
with  the  sea,  eveiy  man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  example  of  activity  and 
perseverance  in  labour.  The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjuiabislan  lent 
their  aid ;  and  this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settlements, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence.! 

While  engaged  in  this  necessaiy  work,  Cortes  had  several  interviews 
with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla  and  Qjuiabislan  ;  and  availing  himself  of 
their  wonderand  astonishment  at  the  new  obiects  which  they  daily  beheld,  I 
he  gradually  inspired  them  with  such  a  hign  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  * 
beings  of  a  superior  order,  and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their 
protection,  they  ventured  to  insult  the  Mexican  power,  at  the  venr  name  of 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma  s  officers 
having  appeared  to  levy  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number 
of  human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  presuming  to  hold 
intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom  the  emperor  nad  commanded  to 
leave  his  dominions ;  instead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  caziques  made 
them  prisoners,  treated  them  with  ^at  indigpity,  and  as  their  superstitiou 
was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans,  they  prepared  to  sacri- 
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fice  them  to  theiro;ocU.  From  this  last  danger  they  were  delivered  hj  tbtt 
interpositJOD  of  Cortes,  who  manifested  the  utmost  horror  at  the  mention  of 
such  a  deed.  The  two  caziques  havine[  now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  such 
open  rebellioni  as  left  them  no  hope  ot  safety  but  m  attaching  themselves 
inviolably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their  union  with  them,  by 
formally  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch. 
Their  eaample  was  followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountainous  part  of  tbe  countiy.  They  willingjy  subjected 
themselves  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  ofiered  to  accompany  Cortes,  with 
all  their  forces,  in  his  march  towards  Mexico.* 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  in  New  Spain ;  and  though 
this  period  had  not  been  distinguished  by  martial  exploits,  eveiy  moment 
had  oeen  einployed  in  operations  which,  though  less  splendid,  were  more 
important.  By  bis  address  in  conducting  his  intri^es  with  his  own  army, 
as  well  as  his  sagacity  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  be 
had  already  laid  tne  foundations  of  hb  future  success.  But  whatever  con- 
fidence he  might  place  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  as  his  title  to  command  was  derived  horn  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, he  held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  which  Velasquez 
had  received  were  such  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redress  to  their  common  sovereign ;  and  such  a  representation,  he  foresaw, 
might  be  ^iven  of  his  conduct  that,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  not  only 
that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present  rank,  but  subjected  to  punishr 
ment.  Before  he  t^gan  his  march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most 
effectual  precautions  against  this  impending  danger.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  to  address  a  letter 
to  the  klr^,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in 
establishing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurisdiction  of  Velasquez.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit  in 
fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirmir^ 
that  these  had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the 
expeditions,  and  not  by  the  governor.  They  contended  that  the  sole 
object  of  Velasquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  attempt 
the  conquest  ol  New  Spain,  or  to  settle  a  colony  there.  They  asserted 
that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  served  under  him  had  defrayed  the 
mater  part  of  the  expense  of  fittirjg  out  the  armament.  On  this  account, 
mey  humbly  requested  their  sovereign  to  ratify  what  ihey  had  done  in  hb 
name,  and  to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal  com- 
mission. That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  ^nt  more  readily  what  they 
demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pompous  description  of  the  country  whicn 
they  had  discovered ;  of  its  riches,  the  numoer  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts  ;  they  related  the  progress  which  they  had  already 
made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the  country  situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  :  and  mentioned  the  schemes  which  they  had  formed,  as 
well  as  the  hopes  which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to  sub- 
jection.! Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  similar  strain  ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  Spanish  court,  accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  every 
nev/  countiy  by  its  discoverers,  would  give  little  credit  to  their  splendid 
accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  these  were  not  accompanied  with  such  a  speci- 
men of  what  it  contained  as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he 
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t  'n  this  letter  it  is  OMerted,  that  thouKh  a  considerable  number  of  Spaniard*  have  bern  wroanded 
In  their  various  encounters  with  the  people  of  Tobasco,  not  one  of  them  died,  and  all  had  recovered 
tai  m  Tery  short  time.  This  seems  to  confirm  wtwt  I  observe  in  p.  214,  conccniini;  the  iniperfeciion 
of  the  oflbiisive  weapons  used  by  the  Americans.  In  this  letter,  the  human  sacrifices  offered  by 
Um  Mexicans  to  their  deities  are  described  minutely,  and  with  fp-eat  horror ;  rottic  of  the  Spaniards, 
h  Is  aaid,  had  been  eye-wttneases  of  those  barlMuous  rites.  To  the  letter  is  subjoined  a  catalopie 
and  description  of  the  presents  sent  to  the  emperor.  That  published  by  tiomara,  Cron.  c.  SU,  seems 
to  have  been  copied  from  it  Pet  Martyi  iescribea  nrany  of  the  articles  in  his  treatise,  '  Dc  Insulis 
ouper  Inveatis,^  p.  354,  dec. 
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tdlicited  his  soldien  to  relinquish  what  they  m^ht  claim  as  their  part  at 
the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole 
mi^ht  be  sent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  their  minds,  and  such  their  own  romantic  expectations  of  tiiture 
wealth,  that  an  armj  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  fi^enemus  efitort,  and  offered  to  their  sovereign  the  richest  present 
that  had  hitherto  been  transmitted  from  the  New  World  [104].  PortocaJ»- 
rero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed 
to  cany  this  present  to  Castile,  with  express  orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba 
in  their  passage  thither.* 

While  a  vessel  was  prepanng  for  their  departure  an  unexpected  event 
occasioned.a  general  alarm.  Some  soldiers  and  sailors,  secretly  attached 
to  Velasjquez,  or  intimidated  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in 
attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire  with  such  unequal 
force,  formed  the  design  of  seizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making 
their  escajpe  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor  such  intelligence  as 
might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  ship  which  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and 
despatches  to  Spain.  This  conspiracy,  though  formed  oy  persons  of  low 
rant,  was  conciucted  with  profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
associates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interposed  so  seasonably  on  this 
occasion,  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy  filled  his  mind  with  most  dis- 
quieting apprehefKions,  and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  which  he 
had  loi^  revolved.  He  perceivea  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  still  lurked 
amon^  bis  troops ;  that  though  hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  success  ol 
his  schemes,  or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events  might 
occur  which  would  encoura^  and  call  it  forth.  He  obser\'ed,  that  many 
of  his  men,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settle 
ments  in  Cuba  ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordinary  danger 
or  any  reverse  of  fortune,  it  woula  be  impossible  to  restrain  tnem  from 
returning  thither.  He  was  sensible  that  nis  forces,  already  too  feeble, 
could  bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  veiy  small  defection  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Af^er  ruminating  often,  and 
with  much  solicitude,  upon  those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success 
but  in  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his  men  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolution  with  which  he  himself  was 
animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  destroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  be  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a  bold 
resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to  bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt 
bis  ideas  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  measure.  His  address  in 
accomplishing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous  occasion  in  which  it  was 
employed.  He  persuaded  some  that  the  ships  had  suffered  so  much  by 
haying  been  long  at  sea,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service  ;  to  others  he 
pointed  out  what  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  strength  they  would  derive 
from  the  i  unction  of  a  hundred  men,  now  unprofitably  employed  as  sailors  ; 
and  to  all  he  represented  the  necessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  upon 
what  was  before  them,  without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to 
enter  their  thou^ts.  With  universal  consent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore, 
and  afler  stripping  them  of  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
else  mi^ht  be  of  use,  tbev  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thus,  from  an  effort  tf 
magnanimity,  to  which  tnere  is  nothing  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred 
men  voluntarily  consented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with  ^* 
powerful  and  ui^nown  nations ;  and,  having  precluded  eveiy  means  of  ^ 
escape,  left  themselves  without  any  resource  but  their  own  valour  ahc} 
peraeverance.t 
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Nothing^  now  retarded  Cortes ;  the  alacrity  of  his  troops  and  the 

position  of  his  allies  were  equally  favourable.  All  the  aavantages,  how* 
ever,  derived  from  the  latter,  tnough  procured  by  much  asidduity  and 
address,  were  well  nigh  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  indiscreet  ^1y  of  relieious 
zeal,  which  on  many  occasions  precipitated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent 
with  the  prudence  that  distinguishes  his  character.  Though  hitherto  be 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  ol 
their  own  superstition,  or  to  instruct  thena  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  destroy  the 
idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  m  their  place  to  erect  a 
crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Maiy .  The  people  beheld  this  with 
astonishment  and  horror  ;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms  :  but  such  was 
the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed^  and 
concora  perfectly  re-established.* 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  2jempoaIIa,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August^ 
with  6ve  hundred  men,  fifteen  horse,  and  six  field  pieces.  The  rest  of  his 
troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmity  were  less  fit  for 
active  service,  he  lef^  as  a  garrison  in  Villa  Rica,  under  the  command  of 
Escalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly  attached  to  his^  interest.  The 
cazique  of  Zempoalla  supplied  him  with  previsions,  and  with  two  hundred 
of  those  Indians  called  TamaneSf  whose  office,  in  a  country  where  tame 
animals  were  unknown,  was  to  cany  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  sen'fle 
labour.  They  were  a  CTeat  relief  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  hitherto 
had  been  obliged  not  only  to  carry  their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag  alone 
the  artillerv  by  main  force.  He  offisred  likewise  a  considerable  body  m 
his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred ;  taking  care.  How- 
ever, to  choose  persons  of  such  note  as  might  prove  hostages  for  the  ndelitj 
of  their  master.  Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his  progress,  until  lie 
arrived  on  the  confines  oT  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  of^  that  province,  a 
warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  ana  had  been 
united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  they  were  advanced  in 
hnprovement  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  of  America  whose  manners  we 
have  described.  Tney  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture  : 
they  dwelt  in  laige  tovvns ;  they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species  of 
commerce  ;  and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of  their  institutions  and  laws, 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  we  discern  traces  both  ol 
distributive  justice  and  of  crimmal  jurisdiction  in  their  interior  police. 
But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and  as  they 
depended  for  subsistence  not  on  agriculture  alone,  but  trusted  for  it  in  a 
great  measure  to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natural  to 
men  in  this  state.  Like  them  they  were  fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them, 
too,  they  were  high  spirited  and  independent.  In  consequence  of  the 
former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  slender 
and  occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  states.  The  latter  inspired 
them  with  such  detestation  of  servitude,  mat  they  not  only  refused  to 
stoop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintain  an  obstinate  and  successful  contest 
in  defence  of  meir  liberty  against  the  superior  power  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  but  they  guarded  with  equal  solicitude  against  domestic  tyranny: 
ana  disdaining  to  acknowledge  any  master,  they  Jived  under  the  mild  ana 
11  :ul ted  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  several  tribes. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information  concerning  the  martial  cha- 
racter of^  this  people,  flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering 
ibe  oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  inveterate  enmity  to 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  ZempoallanSy 

*  B.  Diaz,  c  41, 43.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c  3^  4. 
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might  induce  the  Tlascalans  tofrant  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order 
tb  dispose  them  to  this,  four  l^mpoallans  of  great  eminence  were  sent 
ambassadors,  to  reauest  in  his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  thej 
would  permit  the  Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  repubhp 
in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  instead  of  the  favourable  answer  which 
was  expected,  the  Tlascalans  seized  the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any 
regard  to  their  public  character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them 
to  their  gods.  At  the  same  time  they  assembled  their  troops,  in  order  to 
oppose  mose  unknown  invaders  if  they  should  attempt  to  make  tlieir 
passage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipi- 
tating the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierce  people,  shut  up  witnin 
its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accustomed  to  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  is  apt  to  consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  easily 
excited  to  arms.  They  concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of  visiting" 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstanding  all  his  ,  professions,  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  a  monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared 
The  imprudent  zeal  of , Cortes  in  violatir^  the  temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled 
the  Tlascalans  with  horror ;  and  as  they  were  no  less  attached  to  their 
superstition  than  the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were  impatient  to 
avenge  their  injured  ^ods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  ot  offering  up  to  them 
as  victims,  those  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars  ;  they 
contemned  the  small  number  of  the^  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  mea- 
sured their  own  strength  with  that  oi  these  new  enemies,  and  had  no  idea 
of  the  superiority  which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  discipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  vain,  for  the  return  of  his  ambassa- 
dors, advanced  [Aug.  30,]  into  the  Tlascalan  territories.  As  the  resolutions 
of  people  who  deKght  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promptitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppose  him.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the  first  encounter,  wounded 
some  of  the  Spaniaras,  and  kiAed  two  horses  ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation,  of 
great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable.  From  this  specimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army 
marched  in  close  order ;  he  chose  the  stations  where  he  halted,  with 
attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care.  During  four- 
teen days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninterrupted  assaults,  the  Tlascalans 
advancir^  with  numerous  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
with  a  cfegree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the  Spaniards  had 
seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The  Spanish  historians  describe 
those  successive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  oi 
particulars,  mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  circumstances  [105] 
with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words  can  render 
the  recital  of  a  combat  interesting,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger ; 
and  when  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands  slain  on  the 
one  side,  while  not  a  single  person  falls  on  the  other,  the  most  laboured 
descriptions  of  the  previous  disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various 
vicissitudes  in  the  engagement,  command  no  attention. 

There  are  some  circumstances,  however,  in  this  war,  which  are  memo- 
rable,'and  merit  notice,  a;^  they  throw  light  upon  the  character  both  of 
the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the  Tlasca- 
lans brought  into  the  held  such  numerous  armies  as  appear  sufficient  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they  were  never  able  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  their  small  battalion.  Sin^lar  as  this  may  seem.  It  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Tlascalans,  though  addicted  to  war,  were  like  all 
unpolished  nations,  strangers  to  militair  order  and  discipline,  and  lost  in  a 
great  measure  the  advantage  which  tney  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their  constant  solicitude 
to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded.  This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a 
nentintent  of  tenderness  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  by 
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anxiety  to  presenre  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from  beine^  devoured 
by  their  oncmies,  was  universal  among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At- 
tention to  this  pious  office  occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of  combat,* 
broke  their  unjon,  and  diminisned  the  force  of  the  impression  which  they 
might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little  avail,  but  the  imper- 
fection of  their  military  weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  ^reat  measure 
inoffensive.  Afler  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  ana  assaults,  not 
one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  Beld.  Arrows  and  spears,  headed  with 
flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  ind  wooden  swords* 
though  destructive  weapons  among  naked  Indians,  were  easily  tunned  aside 
by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate  the  escauviietf  or 
quilted  jackets,  which  the  soldiers  wore.  The  TIascalans  aavanced 
boldly  to  the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the  Spa 
niards  were  wounded,  though  all  slightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  want  of  courage  or  stretch  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the 
arms  with  which  tney  assailed  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the  TIascalans  attacked  the  Spa« 
niards,  they  seemed  to  have  conducted  their  hostilities  with  some  deeree 
of  barbarous  generosity.  They  gave  the  Spaniards  warning  of  Sieir 
hostile  intentions ;  and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted  Drovisiom, 
and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other  Americans,  that  they  baa  left  their 
own  country  because  it  did  not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their 
camp  a  large  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat  plentifull^Ty 
because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger,  and  it 
would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well 
as  disagreeable  to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey.j 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with  their  new  enemies, 
diat  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this  threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  liie 
subsequent  ei^gements,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion,  not  one  of  the  Spaniards 
was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  superior  order  of 
beings,  against  whom  human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity, 
theyliad  recourse  to  their  priests,  requirir^  them  to  reveal  the  mysterious 
causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means  they 
should  employ  in  order  to  repulse  those  formidable  invaders.  The  priests, 
after  many  sacrifices  and  incantations,  delivered  this  response  :  That  these 
strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  procreated  by  his  animating  eneigy 
in  the  regions  of  the  east ;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible ;  but  by  night,  when  his  re-  " 
viving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.J  Theories  leas 
plausible  have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations,  and  have 
influenced  their  conduct.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  TIascalans,  with 
the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  contradiction  to  one  of  their  most  established 
maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with  a  strong  body,  in 
the  i^ht  time,  in  hopes  of  destroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  surprised. 
But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The  sentinels  at  his  outposts, 
observing  some  extraordinary  movement  among  the  TIascalans,  gave  the 
alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  sallying  out,  dis- 
persed the  party  with  great  slaughter,  without  allowing  it  to  approach  the 
camp.  The  TIascalans  convinced  by  sad  experience  that  their  priests 
had  deluded  them,  and  satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain  eitner  to 
deceive  or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated,  and  they 
began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 

*  B.  Dms,  c  6S.  t  Hemra,  dec  S.  lib.  vi.  c  6.    Gomara  Croo.  c  47.  |  B.  DIas,  c.  SiL 
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They  were  at  a  loss,  however,  m  what  manner  to  address  the  strangers, 
what  idea  to  form  of  their  character,  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  • 
beings  of  a  s^entJe  or  of  a  malevolent  nature.  There  were  circumstances 
in  their  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
as  the  Spaniards  constanthr  dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  thej  took,  no 
only  without  injury,  but  often  with  presents  of  European  toys,  and  renewed 
their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who 
accordiitt^  to  the  exterminating  system  of  war  known  in  America,  were 
accustomed  to  sacri6ce  and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken  in 
battle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  the  huma- 
nity of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized 
fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his  camp,  and  supj>osing 
them  to  be  spies,  had  cut  off  their  bands  ;*  this  bloody  spectacle,  aaded  to 
the  terror  occasioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  horses,  filled  tnem  with  dreadful 
impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  [106],  This  uncertainty  was 
apparent  in  the  mode  of  addressing  the  Spaniards.  **  If,"  said  they,  **  you 
are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  savae^  nature,  we  present  to  you  five  slaves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  ana  eat  their  flesh.  If  y^u  are  mild  deities, 
accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you  are  men, 
here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit  to  nourish  you.t  The  peace,  which 
both  parties  now  desired  with  equal  ardour,  was  soon  concluded.  The 
Tlascalans  ^rielded  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  en- 
gaged to  assist  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
under  his  protection,  and  promised  to  defend  their  persons  and  possessions 
from  injuiy  or  violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable  juncture  for  the  Spaniards. 
The  fatigue  of  service  among  a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  such  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible.  Half  the  army  was  on  duty  eveijr 
night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  rest,  slept  always  upon  their 
arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. Many  oi  them  were  wounded  ;  a  good  number,  and  among  these 
Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  distempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 
several  had  died  since  they  set  out  from  Vera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the 
supplies  which  they  received  from  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessaries  most  requisite  in  danger- 
ous service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to  dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was 
Composed  with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain .{  Worn  out 
with  such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldiers  began  to 
murmur,  and  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude  and  boldness  of  their 
enemies,  more  were  ready  to  despair.  It  required  the  utmost  exertion  of 
Cortes's  authority  and  aadress  to  check  this  spirit  of  despondency  in  its 
prog^ss,  and  to  reanimate  his  followers  with  their  wontea  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to  contend. §  The 
submission  of  the  Tlascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the 
capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reverence  paid  to  being^ 
of  a  superior  order,  banished  at  once  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  dl 
memoiy  of  past  sufferings,  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  respect  to 
their  future  operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them  that  tnere  was  not  ix>w 
any  power  in  America  able  to  withstand  their  arms.ll 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala,  in  order  to  allow  his  troops 
a  short  interval  of  repose  after  such  hard  service.  During  that  time 
be  was  employed  in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment  witli 
respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  conferences  with  the  T]as« 
calan  chiefs,  he  received  information  concerning  every  particular  lela- 
tire  to  the  state  of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereigOf 

*  Cortes  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  328.  C.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  48.  t  B.  Diaz,  c.  70.    Gomara  Cron 

c.  47.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ri.  c.  7.       X  B.  Diaz,  c  63.  S5.  ^  Cortes  Relat.  Ramus,  iii.  S9Q 
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which  could  he  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct^  whether  he  should  be 
ohliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an  ememy .  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of 
his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implacable  than  bad 
been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid 
..of  such  powerful  confederates, he  employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuatioD 
in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion  of 
these  necessary.  The  Tlascalans,  with  the  levitv  of  mind  natural  to  un- 
polished men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  disposed  to  run  from  tlie  extreme 
of  hatred  to  that  of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder  [107] .  They  gazed  with 
admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and,  fancying  them  to  be  of 
heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  to  anticipate  their  wishes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany 
Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  under 
the  command  of  their  most  exoerienced  captains. 

But,  aAer  bestowing  so  mucn  pains  on  cementing  this  union,  all  the  bene- 
ficial fruits  of  it  were  on  the  pomt  of  being  lost  by  a  new  effusion  of  that 
intemperate  religious  zeal  with  which  Cortes  was  animated  no  less  than 
the  otncr  adventurers  of  the  age.  They  all  considered  themselves  as  in- 
struments employed  by  Heaven  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
less  they  were  qualified,  either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals,  for  such  a 
function,  they  were  more  eager  to  discharge  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  Tlascalans  for  the  Spaniards  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain 
to  some  of  their  chiefs  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  insist 
that  they  should  abandon  their  own  superstitions,  and  emorace  the  faith  of 
their  new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  he  taught ; 
but  contended,  that  the  Teules  of  Tlascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the 
God  in  whom  the  Spaniards  believed ;  and  as  that  Being  was  entitled  to 
the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they  were  bound  to  revere  the  same  powers 
which  their  ancestors  had  worshipped.  Cortes  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
uige  his  demand  in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his  aiguments, 
until  the  Tlascalans  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to 
mention  this  again,  lest  the  gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  df 
having  listened  to  such  a  proposition.  Cortes,  astonished  and  enraged  at 
their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force  what  he  could  not  accomplish 
by  persuasion,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars  and  cast  down  their 
idols  with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zempoalla,  if  Father  Bartholomew 
de  Olmedo,  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate 
impetuosity.  He  represented  the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  lai^ 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  less  superstitious  than 
warlike ;  he  declared,  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always 
appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  unjust ;  that  religion  was  not  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence ;  that  otner 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry ;  patient  instruction  must 
enlighten  the  underslandmg,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart,  before 
men  could  be  induced  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth.*  Amidst 
scenes  where  a  narrow  minded  bigotry  appears  in  such  close  union  with 
oppression  and  cruelty,  sentiments  so  liberal  and  humane  soothe  the  mind 
with  unexpected  pleasure ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience 
were  little  understood  in  the  Christian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unJinown,  one  is  astonished  to  find  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
among  the  first  advocates  against  persecution,  and  in  behalf  of  religious 
liber^.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic,  no  less  respectable  for 
wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He  lef\  the 
Tlascalans  in  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that 
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they  should  deast  fiom  their  horrid  practice  of  ofifenng  human  victims  in 
sacrifice. 

CorteSy  as  soon  as  his  troo]^  were  fit  for  service,  resolved  to  continue  hu 
march  towards  Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissuasives  of  ihe  Tlas- 
calans,  who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable  if  he  put  himself  in  "^h. 
the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and  cruel  as  Montezuma.  As  he  was 
accompanied  by  six  thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of 
forces  which  resembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their  course 
towards  Cholula  [Oct.  13]  ;  JV^ntezuma,  who  had  at  ler^th  consented  to 
admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  having  informed  Cortes  that  he  had 
g^ven  orders  for  his  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  Tlascala,  was  formerly  an 
independent  state,  but  had  been  lately  subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  was  considered  by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the 
sanctuaiy  and  chief  seat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from  eveiy 
province,  and  a  gpreater  number  of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  prin- 
cipal temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.*  Montezuma  seems  to  nave 
invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  some  superstitious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  suffer  this  sacred  mansion  to  be  aefiled,  without  pouring 
down  their  wrath  upon  those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  insult  their 
power  in  the  place  of  its  pecuhar  residence  :  or  from  a  belief  that  he  him- 
self might  there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain  success,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans,  before  he  set  out  on  bis  march, 
to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himself,  though  received 
into  the  town  with  much  seeming  respect  and  cordiality,  observed  several 
circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  excited  suspicion.  Two  of  the  Tlas- 
calans, who  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholu- 
lans refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its  precincts,  having 
found  means  to  enter  in  disguise,  acauainted  Cortes  that  they  observed  the 
women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens  retirir^  in  great  hurry  eveiy 
nis;ht ;  and  that  six  children  nad  been  sacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite 
wnich  indicated  the  execution  of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approach- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  information  from 
an  Indian  woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence  she  had  gained,  that  the 
destruction  of  her  friends  was  concerted ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops 
lay  concealed  near  the  town ;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barricadeOf 
and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  tnenches  were  dug,  and  slightly  covered  over^  \ 
as  traps  into  which  the  horses  might  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons  ^ 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the 
infantry ;  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and  their  ruin  unavoidable. 
Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concurring  evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the 
chief  priests,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confession,  that  confirmed  the  intel- ' 
ligence  which  he  had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  he  in- 
stantly resolved  to  prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  such  dreadful 
vengeance  as  might  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  with  terror.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a  large 
court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their  quarters  near  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  Tlascalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the  magistrates  and  several  of  the 
chief  citizens  were  sent  for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  seized.  On  a  signal 
given,  the  troops  rushed  out  and  fell  upon  the  multitude,  destitute  of  lead- 
ers, and  so  much  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from  their  handsy 
they  stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards 
pressed  them  in  front,  the  Tlascalans  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples,  which  afibrd* 
ed  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leading  men,  were  set  on  fire^ 
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and  they  perished  in  the  flames.  This  scefte  of  horror  continued  two  days , 
during  which,  the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  unplacable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies, 
could  inflict.  At  length  the  carnage  ceased,  afWr  the  slaughter  of  six  thou- 
sand Cholulans,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  released 
tlie  magistrates,  and,  reproaching  fhem  bitterly  for  their  intended  treachcr}*, 
declared,  that  as  justice  was  now  appeased,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but 
required  them  to  recall  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish  order  in 
the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over 
this  superstitious  race  of  men,  and  so  deeply  were  they  impressed  with  an 
opinion  of  their  superior  discernment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience 
y  this  command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days  fillea  again  with  people,  who, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  their  sacred  buildingrs,  yielded  respectful  service  to 
men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow- 
citizens*ri08]. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  direcdy  towards  Mexico  [Oct.  29"|,  which 
was  only  twenty  leagues  distant.  In  eveiy  place  through  which  he  passed, 
he  was  received  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufficient  power  to  deliver  the 
empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned  ;  and  the  caziques  or 
^vernors  communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt  under 
uie  tyrannical  government  of  Montezuma,  with  that  unreserved  confidence 
whicn  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  beings.  When  Cortes  first  obsen'ed 
the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  hope  dawned 
upon  his  mind ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of  alienation 
mm  their  monarch  near  the  seat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the  vital 
parts  of  the  constitution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine 
eipectations  of  overturning  a  state  whose  natural  strength  was  thus  divided 
and  impaired.  While  those  reflections  encouraged  the  ^neral  to  persist 
in  bis  arduous  undertaking,  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  obser- 
vations more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In  descending  from  the  mountains 
of  Chalco,  across  which  the  road  lay,  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened 
gradually  to  their  view.  When  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they  observed 
fertile  and  cultivated  fields  stretching  further  than  the  eye  could  reach ; 
when  they  saw  a  lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  witli  large 
towns,  and  discovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an  island  in  the  middle, 
adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets ;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their 
imagination,  that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  gildea  domes  were  presented 
to  their  sight ;  others  could  hardly  persuade  diemselves  that  this  wonderful 
spectacle  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream- [109].  As  they  advanced, 
toeir  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  increased.  They  were 
DOW  fully  satisfied  that  the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which 
they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they  should 
obtain  an  ample  recomperse  for  all  their  services  and  sufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  oppose  their  progress,  though 
several  circumstances  occurred  which  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design 
was  formed  to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  arrived  suc- 
cessively from  Montezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance,  requiring 
them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his  hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and 
so  woitderful  was  this  infatuation,  wnich  seems  to  be  unaccountable  on  any 
8uppositk)n  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  ol 
a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before 
the  monarch  had  determined  ivhctber  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppose  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  sign  of  open  hostility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards,  without  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments, 
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continued  their  march  along^  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  ana  the  strictest  discipline^  though 
without  seeming  to  suspect  the  prince  whom  they  were  ahout  to  visit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thousand  persons^  who  appeared 
to  be  of  distinction^  came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes  and 
clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of  these  in  his  order  passed  by 
Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  most  respectful 
and  submissive  in  their  country  They  announced  the  approach  oi  Mon- 
tezuma himself,  and  soon  after  nis  harbingers  came  in  si^ht.  There  appear- 
ed first  two  hundred  persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with  Taige  plumes  of  fea- 
thers, alike  in  fashion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  bare'ooted, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was 
Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter  ricniy  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on  their 
shoulders,  others  supported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanship  over  his 
head.  Before  him  marched  three  omcers  with  rods  of  gold  in  ueir  hands, 
which  they  lifled  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all  the 
people  bowed  their  heads  v>d  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  so 
great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  officious  haste,  and  in  a  respectful  posture.  At  the  sane 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
of  his  near  relations,  approached  with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attend- 
ants covering  the  streets  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  mifitit  not  touch  the 
ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound  reverence,  alter  the  European 
fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation,  according  to  the  mode  of  his  countiy, 
by  touching  the  earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  Kissing  it.  This  ceremony, 
the  customary  exi)ression  of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards  those  who 
were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared  such  amazing  condescension  in  a  proud 
monarch,  who  scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of  the 
same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firmly  believed  those  per- 
sons, before  whom  he  humbled  himself  m  this  manner,  to  be  something 
more  than  human.  Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the 
S^^aniards  fi^quently,  and  wiUi  much  satisfaction,  heard  themselves  deno- 
minated Teules,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material  passed  in  this  first  inters 
yiew.  Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  reception,  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him,  with  a  polite- 
ness not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.  "  You  are  now,"  says  he, 
"  with  your  brothers,  in  your  own  house  :  refresh  yourselves  after  your 
fatigue,  and  be  happy  until  I  return."*  The  place  allotted  to  the  Spaniards 
for  their  lodging,  was  a  house  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  distances,  which  ser\'ed 
for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so 
large  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  The 
first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for  his  security,  by  planting  the 
artillery  so  as  to  command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it,  by  appoint- 
ing a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  posting 


pomp  as  in  their  first  interview,  and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not 
only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  proved 
the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom. 
A  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  Cortes  leamea  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Montezuma  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.    It  was  an  establi^^d  tra- 
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dition,  he  told  him,  amoDg  the  Mexicans,  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally finom  a  remote  regpon,  and  conquered  the  provinces  now  subject  to  his 
dominion  j  that  aAer  mej  were  settled  there,  the  ^at  captain  who  con- 
ducted this  colony  returned  tohb  own  country,  promising  that  at  some  future 
period  his  descendants  should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  reform 
their  constitution  and  laws ;  that  from  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  of 
Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the  veiy  persons 
whose  appearance  the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  tnem  to 
expect ;  tnat  accordingly  he  had  received  them,  not  as  strangers,  but  as 
relations  of  the  same  blood  and  parentage,  and  desired  that  they  miebt  con- 
sider themselves  as  masters  in  his  dominions,  for  both  himself  and  his  sub* 
jects  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even  to  prevent  their 
wishes.  Cortes  made  a  reply  m  his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  of  sending  him  into 
that  country ;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse,  that  it  might 
coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea  which  Montezuma  had  formed 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and  some 
of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  public  audience  of  the  em- 
peror. The  three  subsequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the  city  : 
the  appearance  of  vvhich,  so  far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  buudings  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in 
America,  and  yet  so  little  resembling  the  structure  of  a  £uropean  city,  filled 
them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  TenuchHtlanj  as  it  was  anciently  called  by  the  natives,  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  evironed  by  mountains  of  such  height  that,  though 
within  the  torria  zone,  the  temperature  t>f  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful. 
All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  high  grounds,  is  collected  in 
several  lakes,  the  two  laigest  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit, 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are  fresh,  those  of 
the  other  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on  some  small  blands 
adjoining  to  them,  the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire  was  built.  The 
access  to  the  city  was^  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed  of  stones 
and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the  lake  during 
the  rainy  season  overflowed  the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of 
considerable  le^th.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a  mile  and 
a  hdf :  that  of  Tepeaca,on  the  north-west,  three  miles ;  that  of  Cuoyacan, 
towards  the  south,  six  miles.  On  the  east'*  there  was  no  causeway,  and 
^e  city  could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.j  In  each  of  these  cause- 
ways were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  throi^  which  the  waters  flowed, 
ana  over  these  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  earth, 
the  causeway  or  street  had  every  where  a  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  singular,  its  construction  was  remarkable. 
Not  only  the  temples  of  their  gods,  out  the  houses  belonging  to  the  monarch, 
and  to  persons  of  distinction,  were  of  such  dimensions,  that,  in  comparison 
with  anj  other  buildings  which  hitherto  had  been  discovered  in  America, 
they  might  be  termed  magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common  peo- 
ple were  mean,  resembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians.  But  they  were  all 
placed  in  a  regular  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  passed  through 
the  city,  in  some  of  its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  inter- 
sected it  in  other  quarters.  In  several  places  were  lar^e  openings  or  squares, 
one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great  market,  is  said  to  nave  been  so  spacious, 
that  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there.    In  tnis  city, 
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€nmtmuy»  diflfers  aomewhat  ftom  tliat  which  I  have  adopted  from  F.  Torribio     Clavlg.  ii.  n.  7S. 

t  F.  Torribio  MS. 
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the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the  industiy 
and  art  of  man.  while  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of 
aid  from  anj  dcunestic  animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  most  moderate  in 
their  computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at  least  sixty  thousand  in- 
habitants.* 

But  how  much  soever  the  novelty  of  those  objects  might  amuse  or 
astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt  the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to 
their  own  situation.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  un- 
expected than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  bad  been  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  were  now  lodged  m 
its  capital  without  having  once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch. 
The  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnestly  dissuaded  them  from  placing  such 
confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of  such  peculiar  situation  as 
Mexico,  where  that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it  were 
in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.  They  assured  them 
that  the  Mexican  priests  bad,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their 
sovereign  to  admit  tne  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  ne  mi^ht  cut  them  off 
there  at  one  blow  with  perfect  security.!  They  now  perceived  too  plainly, 
that  the  apprehensions  of  their  allies  were  not  aestitute  of  foundation ;  that, 
by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  causeways,  or  by 
destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves,  their  retreat  would  be 
rendered  impracticable,  and  they  must  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of 
a  hostile  city,  surrounded  by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  and 
without  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had, 
indeed,  received  tnem  with  distinguished  respect.  But  ought  they  to 
reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ?  ^heir  safety  depended 
upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  attachment  they  had  no  reason  to 
confide  ;  and  an  order  flowing  fix)m  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him 
in  passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate.f 

These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to  occur  to  the  meanest  soldier,  did  not 
escape  the  vigilant  sagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from 
Choiula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,§  that  Qualpopoca, 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  having  assembled  an  army 
in  order  to  attack  some  of  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged 
to  throw  off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante  had  marched  out  with  part  of 
the  garrison  to  support  his  allies ;  that  an  engagement  had  ensued,  in  which, 
though  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his  men, 
had  Deen  mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spam'ard  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  f^ken  alive :  that  the  head  of  this  unfortu 
nate  captive,  after  being  carried  in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to 
convince  the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal,  had  been  sent 
to  Mexico.ll  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Montezuma's  hostile  intentions,  had  continued  nis  march.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entered  Mexico  he  became  sensible,  that,  from  an  excess  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  as  well  as 
from  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothin|^  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown 
country,  but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he  had  recdved  from  people 
with  whom  his  inode  of  communication  was  veiy  imperfect,  he  had  pushed 
forward  into  a  situation  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  Tlie  success  of  his  enterprise 
depended  upon  supporting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  lespect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.    Upon 

*  Cortea  Relat  Ram.  iii.  939.  D.  Relat  della  gran  Citta  de  Mexico,  par  un  Gentelhoomo  del 
Coiteae.  Ram.  ibid.  304.  E.  Herrera^^dec.  3.  lib.  vil.  c.  14,  dec.  t  B.  Diaz,  c.  85. 86.  t  HiUL 
c  M.       $  Cortew  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  335.  C.    ||  B.  Diaz,  c.  93, 94.    Herrera,  dec.  S.  tU».  riiL  c  L 
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the  first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  paiti  their  Teneration  would  cease* 
and  Mootezumat  whom  fear  alone  restraioNMl  at  present,  would  let  loose 
upon  him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  »ame  time,  he  knew  that 
t6e  countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  bj  a  series 
of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  merit  of  extraordinaiy  success  could 
screen  his  conduct  from  the  censure  of  irregularity.  From  all  these  con^ 
siderations,  it  was  necessair  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  extricate  himself 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  step  had  involved  him,  by  ven- 
turing upon  another  still  bolder.  The  situation  was  tiying,  but  his  mind 
was  equal  to  it ;  and  aAer  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  attention,  he 
fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinaiy  than  daring.  He  determined  to 
seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for 
the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  implicit  submission  to  his 
will,  he  hoped,  by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the 
supreme  direction  of  their  affairs  ;  or,  at  least,  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  officers.  The  timid  startled  at  a 
measure  so  audacious,  and  raised  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and 
resolute,  conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there  appeared 
any  prospect  of  safety,  warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  over  their 
companions  so  cordially  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  instantly 
to  inake  the  attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty 
•oldiers.  Thirty  ohosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  sauntering 
at  some  distance,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curiosity ;  small  parties 
were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish 

Suarters  to  tlie  court ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlascalan 
lliesy  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the  first  alarm.  Cortes  and 
his  attendants  were  admitted  without  suspicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as 
usual,  out  of  respect.  He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former  conferences,  reproaching  him 
bitterly  as  the  aullior  of  the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by 
one  01  his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their  campanions,  as  well  as  for 
the  insult  offerea  to  the  ^at  prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Mon- 
tezuma, contbunded  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour, 
either  firom  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the  indignity  with  which 
he  was  treated,  asserted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earnestness,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  it,^ave  orders  instantly  to  bring:  Qjiialpopoca  and  his  accomplices 
prisoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied  wfth  seeming  coniplaisance,  tli.it  a 
declaration  so  respectable  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but 
that  something  more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,  who  would 
never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hostile  intentions 
against  them,  unless,  as  an  evidence  of  his  confidence  and  attachment,  he 
removed  from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Spanish 
quartei-s,  where  he  should  be  ser\'ed  and  honoured  as  became  a  great 
monarch.  The  fiist  mention  of  so  straM;e  a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma 
of  speech,  and  almost  of  motion.  At  length  indignation  gave  him  utter- 
ance, and  he  haughtily  answered,  "  That  persons  of  his  rank  were  not 
accustomed  voluntarily  to  give  up  themselves  as  prisoners ;  and  were  he 
mean  enough  to  do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront  to  be 
offered  to  their  sovereign."  Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 
alternately  to  soothe  and  to  intimidate  him.  Tne  altercation  became 
warm ;  and  having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon,  ao 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience,  '*  Why 
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waste  more  time  in, vain  ?   Let  us  either  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him 
to  the  heart."    Tho  threatening  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered^  struck  Montezuma.    The  Spaniards,  he  was  sensible. 
Had  now  proceeded  so  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.   \ 
His  own  danger  was  imminent,  the  necessity  unavoidable.    He  saw  both,    1  ^ 
and,  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  complied  with  their  request.  \ 

His  officers  were   called.    He  communicated  to  them  his  resolution.  ^ 

Though  astonished  and  afflicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of 
their  master,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that  the  strangers  were  conveying 
away  the  Emperor,  the  people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  at 

grief  and  rage,  threatening  the  Si)aniards  with  immediate  destruction,  as 
le  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  audacity.  But  as  soon  as  Mon* 
tezuma  appeared,  with  a  seeming  gayety  of  countenance,  and  waved  his 
hand,  the  tumult  was  hushed ;  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own 
choice  that  he  went  to  reside  for  some  time  among  his  new  friends,  the  mul- 
titude, taught  to  revere  eveiy  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietly 
disperaed.* 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  few  strangers  in  the  midst  of 
his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  without  opposition  or 
bloodshed.  History  contains  nothing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with 
respect  to  the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execution ; 
ana  were  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  transaction  authen- 
ticated by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence,  they  would  appear  so  wild 
and  extravagant  as  io  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability  which 
must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quarters  with  all  the  ceremo* 
nious  respect  which  Cortes  had  promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own 
domestics,  and  served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers  had  free 
access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  function  of^  government  as  if  he  had 
been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
scrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  important 
prize  [no],  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  sooth  and  reconcile  him  to 
nis  situation  by  every  external  demonstration  of  regard  and  attachment. 
But  from  captive  princes,  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  never  far 
distant.  Q^alpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the  principal  officers  who  served 
under  him,  were  brought  prisoners  to  the  capital  [Dec.  4],  in  consequence 
of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had  issued.  The  Emperor  gave  them  up 
to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  deter- 
mine their  punishment.  They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  court 
martial ;  and  though  they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what  became  loyal 
subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  sovereign, 
an'i  in  opposii^  the  invaders  of  tneir  country,  they  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive.  The  execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus- 
pended. The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on 
which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the  royal 
magazine  for  the  public  defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans 
beheld,  in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  oi 
their  empire,  an  officer  of  distinction  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  author- 
ity of  strangers  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  sove- 
reign; and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of  their  ancestors  for 
avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed  before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shockine  indignities  which  the  Mexicans 
nad  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qjjalpopoca  would  not  hare 
ventured  to  attack  Escalante  without  orders  fix>m  his  master,  were  not 

*  Diaz,  e.  95.     Goman  Cron.  c  83.     CortM  Belat.  Ram.  iU.  p  335,S36      Henera,  dec  8.  Uhb 
fiii.cS,3. 
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satisfied  with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument  employed  in  commit- 
ting that  crime  while  the  author  of  it  escaped  with  impunity.  Just  before 
Qpalpopoca  was  led  out  to  suffer,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Monte- 
zuma, followed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier,  canying  a  pair  of 
fetters  ;  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  stem  countenance  told  him, 
that  as  the  persons  who  were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  had  chars^ed  him  as  the  cause  oi^the  outrage  committed,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  likewise  should  make  atonement  Tor  that  euilt :  then 
turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  tne  sol- 
dier to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  instantly  executed. 
The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up  with  an  idea  that  his  person  was 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude 
of  immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His 
attendants,  speechless  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their 
tears ;  and,  bearing  up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  officious 
tenderness  to  lighten  their  pressure.  Nor  did  their  grief  and  despondency 
abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  ancfwith  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  spirits  had 
sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose  into  indecent  ioy  ;  and  with 
an  unbecoming  transition,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguisn  of  despair  to 
transports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards  his  deliverer. 

In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Spanish  historians,  we  search 
in  vain  for  the  equalities  whicn  distinguish  other  parts  of  Cortes's  conduct. 
To  usurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger,  who  assumed 
no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador  from  a  foreign  prince,  and, 
under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict  a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct 
entitled  them  to  esteem,  appears  an  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the 
monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  ailer  such  ignominious  treat- 
ment, suddenly  to  release  him,  seems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  in- 
considerate than  wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account 
can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxi- 
cated with  success,  and  presuming  on  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired 
over  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  tnought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  under- 
take, or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one  view,  these  proceedings, 
however  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that 
artful  policy  \vhich  regulated  eveiy  part  of  Cortes's  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
superior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion, 
and  to  keep  up  the  veneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most  heinous  of 
all  crimes ;  and  nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  establish  this 
opinion  than  to  condemn  the  first  Mexicans  who  had  ventured  to  commit 
it  to  a  cruel  death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit  to  a  mor- 
tifying indignity  as  an  expiation  for  being  accessaiy  to  a  deed  so  atro- 
cious [111]' 

1520.]  "The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  unhappy  persons 
who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers,  seems  accord- 
ingly to  have  made  all  the  impression  that  he  desired.  The  spirit  of  Mon- 
tezuma was  not  only  overawed  but  subdued.  During  six  months  that 
Cortes  remained  in  Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters 
with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  had 
resided  there  not  from  constraint,  but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and 
officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  ;  eveiy 
order  was  issued  in  his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear- 
ing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulously  obsenea,  the 
people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any  chang;e,  that  they  obeyed  the  man- 
dates of  their  monarch  with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such 
was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Span- 
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JMidSy  or  such  the  reneration  in  wbfch  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  deliver  their  sovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  rely- 
ing on  this  ascendant  which  ne  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted 
hmi  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  ^ard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to 
intimidate  the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch.'^ 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Montezuma,  the 
Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves  more  extensive  authority  in  the 
Mexican  Empire  than  it  was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of 
time  by  open  force  ;  and  they  exercised  more  absolute  sway  in  the  name 
of  another,  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polished 
nations,  in  subjecting  such  as  are  less  improved,  have  been  nearly  tne  same 
in  eveiy  period.  The  system  of  screening  a  foreign  usurpation,  under  the 
sanction  of  authority  denved  from  the  natural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device 
of  employing  the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  instruments 
to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  boast  as  sublime  refine- 
ments in  policy  peculiar  to  the  present  ae:e,  were  inventions  of  a  more  early 
period,  and  had  neen  tried  with  success  in  the  West  long  before  they  were 
practised  in  the  East. 

Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  powers  which  he  possessed 
by  being  able  to  act  in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards, 
whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such  commissions,  into  different  parts  oi 
the  empire,  accompanied  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom  Montezuma  ap- 
pointed to  attend  them,  both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most 
of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  soh  and  productions,  surveyed  with  particular 
care  the  districts  which  yielded  ^old  or  silver,  pitched  upon  several  places 
as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  While  tney  were  thus 
employed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  de- 
graded some  of  the  principal  ofiicers  in  the  empire,  v^hose  abilities  or  inde- 
pendent spirit  excited  his  jealousy,  and  substituted  in  their  place  persons 
less  capable  or  more  obsequious. 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  security.  He  wished  to 
have  such  command  of  the  lake  as  might  ensure  a  retreat  if,  either  from 
levity  or  di^ust,  the  Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him,  and  break 
down  the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address,  and  the 
facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accomplish.  Having  frequently 
entertained  his  prisoner  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine 
and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  moving 
palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire,  Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint 
some  of  his  subjects  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Spaniards 
had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  employ  others  in  cutting 
down  and  preparing  timber.  With  their  assistance,  the  Spanish  carpenters 
soon  completed  two  brigantines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement  to 
the  monarch,  and  were  considered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  resource  if  he 
should  be  obliged  to  retire. 

Encouraged  by  so  many  instances  of  the  monarch's  tame  submission  to 
his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.  He  urged 
Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Castile,  to 
hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superior,  and  to  subject  his  dominions  to  the 
pa3rment  of  an  annual  tribute.  With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most 
humbling  that  can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign  authority,  Mod 
tezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief 
men  of  his  empire,  and  in  a  solemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the  tra» 
ditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people 
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jprung  from  the  same  stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take  poste8^»on 
of  the  supreme  power,  he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Sjpaniards  were  this 
promised  race ;  that  therefore  he  recognised  the  ri^ht  of  their  monarch  to 
govern  the  Mexican  empire :  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While  uttering  these  words,  Montezuma  dis- 
covered how  deeply  he  was  affected  in  making  such  a  sacrifice.  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.  Overawed  and  broken 
as  his  spii-it  was,  it  still  retamed  such  a  sense  of  dimity  as  to  feel  that 
pang  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when  constramed  to  resign  inde- 
penaent  power.  The  first  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck  the  assembly 
dumb  with  astonishment.  This  was  followed  by  a  sudden  murmur  of 
sorrow,  mingled  with  indignation,  which  indicated  some  violent  irruption 
of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  foresaw,  and  seasonably  uiter- 
Dosed  to  prevent  it  by  declaring  that  his  master  had  no  intention  to  deprive 
Montezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.  This  assurance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanish  power  and  to  the  authority  of  their  monarch's  example, 
extorted  a  reluctant  consent  from  the  assembly  [nsj.  The  act  of  sub- 
mission and  homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formaTities  which  the  Spa- 
niards were  pleased  to  prescribe.* 

Montezuma,  at  the  desire  of  Cortes,  accompanied  this  profession  of 
lealty  and  homage  with  a  magnificent  present  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and 
after  His  example  his  subjects  brought  in  very  liberal  contributions  The 
Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasures  which  had  been  either  voluntarily 
bestowed  upon  them  at  different  times  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  ex- 
torted from  his  people  under  various  pretexts;  and  having  melted  the 
gold  and  silver,  the  value  of  these,  without  including  jewels  and  ornaments 
of  various  kinds,  which  were  preserved  on  account  of  their  curious  work- 
manship, amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were 
impatient  to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  desire.  A 
fifm  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another 
fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes  as  commander  in  chief.  The  sums  advanced 
by  Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  towards  defraying 
the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  armament,  were  then  deducted.  The  re- 
mainder was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many  defalcations, 
the  share  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pesos.  This  sum 
fell  so  far  below  their  sanguine  expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it 
with  scorn,  and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes,  and  no  small  ex- 
ertion of  his  liberality,  to  appease  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army 
were  not  altogetlier  destitute  ol  foundation.  As  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  armament,  it  was  not 
without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld  it  sweep  away  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  treasure  purchased  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  sum.  Some  of  Cortes's  favourites  had  secretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  several  ornaments  of  gold,  which  neither 
paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  common 
stock.  It  was,  however,  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  Cortes  at  this  period 
to  make  a  laige  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  probable  those 
concealments  were  not  of  great  consequence. 

The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
ideas  which  might  be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  descriptions  given 
by  historians  of  the  ancient  splendour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering  the 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modem  times.    But  among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
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cuBy  gdd  and  silver  were  not  the  standards  by  which  the  worth  of  other 
oommodities  was  estimated ;  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  value  derived 
from  this  circumstance,  were  no  further  in  request  than  as  they  furnished 
materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  These  were  either  consecrated  to 
the  gods  in  their  temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals  was  inconsiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as 
o  jput  either  the  ingenuity  or  industiy  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  stretch  in 
order  to  augment  tfaeir  store.  They  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which  their  counby  abounded. 
What  gold  they  had  was  grathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened 
into  a  pure  metallic  state.^  The  utmost  effort  of  their  labour  in  search  of 
it  was  to  wash  the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 
to  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  subsided ;  and  even  this  simple  ope- 
ration, according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  appointed  to 
survey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  mines,  they 
performed  very  unskilfully.!  From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of 
gold  in  possession  of  the  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rarely  found 
pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduct  the  process  for  refinine 
it  in  a  proper  manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  still  less  considerable^ 
Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  })ower  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in  order  to  gratify  tneir 
predominant  passion,  and  though  Montezuma  had  fondly  e^maustcd  his 
treasures,  in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  Rold,  the  product  of  both, 
which  probably  included  a  great  part  of  the  oullion  in  the  empire,  did 
not  rise  in  value  above  what  has  been  mentioned  [ll3]. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in  other  matters,  with  respect 
to  one  point  he  was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him,  with  the 
importunate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  ^ods,  and  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  proposition  with  horror. 
Superstition,  amon^  the  Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  tnat  its  institutions  naturally  took  fast  hold  of  me  mind : 
and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  easily  induced 
to  relinquish  a  few  notions  and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitraiy  as  hardly  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  public  religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenaciously  to 
their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with 
such  order  and  solemnity  as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  venera- 
tion. Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts  ineffectual  to  shake  the  constancy  of 
Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  obstinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of 
zeal  he  led  out  his  soldiers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  grand  temple 
by  force.  But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their  altars,  and  the 
people  crowding  with  ^reat  araour  to  sujjport  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  desist  from  his  rash  attempt,  after 
dislodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placing  in  their  stead  an 
image  of^the  Viigin  Maiy  {114]. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had  permitted  the  imprisonment 
of  their  sovereign,  and  suffered  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a 
struggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy  the  Spaniards, 
and  tnought  themselves  called  upon  lo  avenge  their  insulted  deities.  The 
priests  and  leading  men  held  frequent  consultations  with  Montezuna  for 
this  purpose.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  ^o 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  liy  more 
gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that 
now,  as  all  the  purposes  of  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  the  per  pie  signified  their  desire,  that  he  and 
his  followers  should  instantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.    With  this  he  le- 
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auired  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  oo 
leir  heads.  The  tenour  of  this  unexpected  requisition,  as  well  as  tfie 
determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered,  left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  some  deep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects.  He  quickly  perceived  that  be  might  derive  nMH«  advantage 
fiv>m  a  seeming  compliance  with  the  monarch's  inclinations,  than  from  an 
ill-timed  attempt  to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied,  with  great  com- 
posure, that  he  had  already  beeuu  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country ;  but  as  he  had  destroyed  the  vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some 
time  was  requisite  for  building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable. 
A  number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber,  and 
some  Spanish  carpenters  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  work.  Cortes 
flatterea  himself  that  during  this  interval  he  might  either  find  means  to 
avert  the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  such  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  despise  it. 

Almost  nine  months  were  elansed  since  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  had 
sailed  with  his  despatches  to  opain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  letuin 
with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  Kine.  Without  this,  his  con- 
dition was  insecure  and  precarious ;  and  after  all  the  great  things  which 
he  had  done,  it  might  be  nis  doom  to  bear  the  name  ana  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his  pro^ss  had  been,  he  could 
not  hope  to  complete  me  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  so  small  a  body 
of  men,  which  by  this  time  diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned ; 
nor  could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  islandsf 
until  he  received  the  royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 

While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  situation,  anxious  about  what  was  past, 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  of  Monte- 
zuma, oppressed  with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived 
with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  appeared  on  the  coast.  Cortes,  with 
fond  credulity,  imagining  that  his  messeiieers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  ^1  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the 
glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them  with  transports  of  mutual 
gratulation.  Their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Escalante  in  command 
at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  information  that  the  armament  was  fitted 
out  by  Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  and,  instead  of  bringin^^  the  aid 
which  they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destruction. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this  violent  measure  are 
obvious.  From  the  circumstances  of  Cortes'  departure,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  suspect  his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  neglectinff  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to  Cuba, 
strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last  confirmed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  indiscretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They,  from 
some  motive  which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporair  historians, 
touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the  peremptoiy  orders  of  their 
general.*  By  this  means  Velasquez  not  only  learned  that  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  after  formally  renouncing  all  connection  with  him,  had  esta- 
blished an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  soliciting  the  King 
to  confirm  their  proceedings  by  his  authority ;  but  he  obtained  particular 
information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  the  valuable  presents 
which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting  prospects  of  success  that 
opened  to  his  view.  Every  passion  which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind  ; 
shame,  at  having  been  so  grossly  overreached;  indication,  at  being 
betrayed  by  the  man  whom  ne  had  selected  as  the  object  of  his  favour 
and  confidence;  grief,  for  having  wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize  an 
enemy ;  and  despair  of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
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his  fame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom  of  Velasquez. 
All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  extraordinary  effint 
in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
his  usurped  authonty  and  conquests.  Nor  did  hie  want  the  appearance  of 
a  ^ood  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain 
with  an  account  of  Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable 
reception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced,  such  high  expec- 
tations were  formed  concerning  the  opulence  of  New  Spain,  that  velas<iuez 
was  authorized  to  prosecute  tne  discoveiy  of  the  countiy,  and  appointed 

fovenior  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power  and  privileges  than 
ad  been  panted  to  any  adventurer  from  the  time  of  Colunibus.'^  Elated 
by  this  distinguishing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobedient  to  the  rqya* 
mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of 
his  sovereign  by  force  of  arms  [115],  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  pre- 
parations was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence  of  the 
passions  with  which  he  was  animated ;  and  m  a  short  time  an  armament  was 
completed,  consisting  of  eighteen  ships  which  had  on  board  fourscore 
horsemen,  eight  hun<&ed  foot  soldiers,  of  which  eigh^  were  musketeers, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  cross-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velasquez's  expeiience  of  the  fatal  conseauence  ol' 
committing  to  another  what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himself,  had  not 
rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he  vested  the  command  of  this  formi- 
dable body,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits 
the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  ramphilo  de  Narvaez,  with  instructions  to 
seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to  send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and 
then  to  complete  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed  his  men  without  opposition 
near  St.  Juan  ae  Ulua  [April].  Three  soldiers,  whom  Cortes  had  sent 
to  search  for  mines  in  that  district,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this 
accident  he  not  only  received  information  concerning  the  progress  and 
situation  of  Cortes,  but,  as  these  soldiers  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by  whose 
means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  some  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
country.  But,  according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deserters,  they  framed  theur 
intelligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable 
than  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true;  and  represented  the  situation  of  Cortes 
to  be  so  desperate,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  followers  to  be  so  general, 
as  increased  the  natural  confidence  and  presumption  of  Narvaez.  His 
first  operation,  however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  partial 
accounts.  Having  sent  to  summon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  sur- 
render, Guevara,  a  priest  whom  he  employed  in  that  service,  made  the 
requisition  with  such  insolence,  that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  spirit, 
and  zealously  attached  to  Cortes,  instead  of  complying  with  his  demands, 
seized  him  and  his  attendants,  and  sent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as  friends,  and,  condemning 
the  severity  of  Sandoval,  set  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this  well 
timed  clemency,  seconded  by  caresses  and  presents,  he  gained  their  con- 
fidence, and  drew  from  them  such  particulars  concerning  the  force  and 
intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in  its 
full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now  with  half  naked  Indians,  no  match 
for  him  in  war,  and  still  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the 
field  against  an  army  in  courage  and  martial  discipline  equal  to  his  own, 
in  number  far  supenor,  acting^  under  the  sanction  of  royal  authority,  and 
commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravezy.  He  was  informed  that 
Narvaez,  more  solicitous  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Velasquez  than 
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attentive  to  the  honour  or  interest  of  bis  countiy,  had  begun  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  by  representing  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives  and 
outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  against  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  injufitice  in 
invading  the  Mexican  empire  ;  and  had  declared  that  his  chief  object  in 
visiting  the  countiy  was  to  punish  the  Spaniards  who  had  committea  these 
crimes,  and  to  rescue  the  Mexicans  from  oppression.  He  soon  perceived 
that  the  same  unfavourable  representations  ot  his  character  and  actions  had 
been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  foijnd  means  to  assure 
him,  that  as  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept  him  under  restraint  was  highly 
displeasing- to  the  King  his  master,  he  bad  it  in  charge  not  only  to  rescue 
an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  to  reinstate  him  in  the  possession 
of  his  ancient  power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this  prospect  of 
being  set  free  from  subjection  to  strangers,  the  Mexicans  in  several  provinces 
began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer 
no  less  able  than  willing  to  save  them.  Montezuma  himself  kept  up  a 
secret  intercourse  with  me  new  commander,  and  seemed  to  court  him  as 
a  person  superior  in  power  and  dignity  to  those  Spaniards  whom  he  had 
hitherto  revered  as  the  first  of  men  [116], 

Such  were  the  various  aspects  of  danger  and  difficulty  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  Cortes.  No  situation  can  be  conceived  more 
tiring  to  the  capacity  and  firmness  of  a  general,  or  where  the  choice  of  the 
plan  which  ougnt  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  should  wait  the 
approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  destruction  seemed  to  be  unavoidable ; 
for,  while  the  Spaniards  pressed  him  from  without,  the  inhabitants,  whose 
turbulent  spirit  he  could  hardly  restrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention^ 
would  eagerly  lav  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all 
their  wrongs.  It  he  should  abandon  the  capital,  set  the  captive  monarch 
at  liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  must  at  once  forego  the 
fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  victories,  and  relinquish  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  efforts  and  infinite  danger.  Ifi 
instead  of  employing  force,  he  should  have  recourse  to  conciliating 
measures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with  Narvaez  ;  the  natur^ 
haughtiness  of  that  officer,  augmented  by  consciousness  of  his  present 
superiority,  forbade  him  to  cherish  any  sai^ine  hope  of  success.  After 
revolving  every  scheme  with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that  which 
in  execution  was  most  hazardous,  but,  if  successful,  would  prove  most 
beneficial  to  himself  and  to  his  country  :  and  with  the  decisive  intrepidity 
suited  to  desperate  situations,  determinea  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory 
under  every  disadvantage,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  conquests  and  the 
Spanish  interests  in  Mexico. 

But  though  he  foresaw  that  the  contest  must  be  terminated  finally  by 
arms,  it  would  have  been  not  only  indecent  but  criminal  to  have  marched 
against  his  countrymen,  without  attempting  to  adjust  matters  by  an  amicable 
negotiation.  In  this  service  he  employed  Olmedo,  his  chaplain,  to  whose 
character  the  function  was  well  suited,  and  who  possessea,  besides,  such 
prudence  and  address  as  qualified  him  to  carry  on  the  secret  intrigues  in 
which  Cortes  placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected  with  scorn 
every  scheme  of  accommodation  that  Olmedo  proposed,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and  his  attendants. 
He  met,  however,  with  a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his 
officers,  their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  accompanied 
these  with  presents  of  rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value, 
which  inspired  those  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  acquired,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune  who  were 
engaged  in  his  service.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becomirw^  sharers  in  those 
ricn  spoils,  declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others, 
(rom  public  spirit,  lab*  ured  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
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should  prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert  the  Spanish  power  in  a 
country  where  it  was  so  imperiectly  established.  Narvaez  disr^itied 
both,  and  by  a  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents 
rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much 
surprised  at  the  untractable  arrogance  of  Narvaez ;  and  afler  having  given 
sucn  a  proof  of  his  own  pacific  oisposition  as  might  justify  his  recourse  to 
other  means,  ^he  determined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
laboured  in  vsiin  to  appease. 

He  leA  a  hundrea  and  fifty  men  in  the  capital  [May],  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  distinguisned  courage,  for  whom 
the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  singular  degree  oT  respect.  To  the  custody 
of  this  slender  garrison  he  committed  a  great  city,  with  all  the  wealth  he 
had  amassed,  and,  what  was  of  still  greater  importance,  the  person  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch.  His  utmost  art  was  employed  in  concealing  from 
Montezuma  the  real  cause  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  persuade  him,  that 
the  strangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-subjects : 
and  that,  after  a  short  interview  with  them,  the^  would  depart  together,  and 
leturn  to  their  own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  comprehend 
.he  desi^  of  the  Spaniard,  or  to  reconcile  what  he  now  beard  with  the 
declarations  of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  discover  any  symptom  of  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  Cortes,  promised  to  remain  quietly  in  the  opanish  quarters,  and  to 
cultivate  the  same  friendship  with  Alvarado  which  he  had  unifonnly  main- 
tained with  him  Cortes,  with  seeming  confidence  in  this  promise,  but 
relying  principally  upon  the  injunctions  which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to 
guard  his  prisoner  with  the  most  scrupulous  vigilance,  set  out  from  Mexico. 

His  strength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  Sandoval  and 
the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fif\y  men.  As 
he  hoped  for  success  chiefly  from  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  'troops 
were  not  encumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artillery.  But  as  he  dreaded 
extremely  the  impression  which  the  enemy  mij^ht  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  against  this  danger  with  the  foresight  and  sagacity  which 
distinguish  a  great  commander.  Having  observed  that  the  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Chinantla  used  spears  of  extraordinary  length  and  force,  he 
armed  his'soldiers  with  these,  and  accustomed  them  to  that  deep  and  com- 
pact arrangement  which  the  use  of  this  formidable  weapon,  the  best  per- 
Laps  that  was  ever  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  assume. 

With  this  small  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes  advanced  towards  Zempoalla, 
of  which  Narvaez  had  taken  possession.  During  bis  march,  he  made 
repeated  attempts  towards  some  accommodation  with  his  opponent.  But 
Narvaez  reauirii^  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  should  instantly  recognise 
his  title  to  be  governor  of  New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  poyvers  which  he 
derived  from  Velasouez ;  and  Cortes  refusing  to  submit  to  any  authority 
which  was  not  founded  on  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  himself,  under 
whose  immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents  had  placed  their  infant 
colorw ;  all  these  attempts  proved  fruitless.  The  intercourse,  however, 
whicn  this  occasioned  between  the  two  parties,  proved  of  no  small  advan- 
tage to  Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  of  Nas  - 
vaez's  officers  by  liberal  presents,  of  softening  others  by  a  semblance  of 
moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among  his 
troops,  most  of  his  soldiers  having  converted  their  share  of  the  Mexican  gold 
into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  displayed  w'th 
military  ostentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted, 
all  the  army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen. 
This  discovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his  violent  temper  almost  to 
madness.  In  a  transport  of  rage,  he  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Corte& 
and  of  his  principal  officers ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced 
within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  small  body  of  men,  he  considered 
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this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chasiisementy  and  marched  out 
with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle.        ^  ^ 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities  and  eiqperience  than,  on  equal 
ground,  to  fiefat  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number,  and  so  much  better 
appointed.  Havii^  taken  his  station  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  de 
Canoas,  where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  beheld  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  without  concern,  and  dbreearded  this  vain  bravade. 
It  was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season,*  and  me  rain  had  poured  down* 
durii^  a  great  part  of  the  day,  with  a  violence  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone. 
The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  military  servicey 
murmured  so  much  at  being  thus  fruitless!;*  exposed,  tnat,  from  their  unsol- 
dierlike  impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adversary,  their 
general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zempoalla.  The  very  circumstance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to  form  a  scheme 
by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to  terminate  the  war.  He  observed  that  his 
hardy  veterans,  though  standing  under  the  torrents  which  continued  to  fall, 
without  a  single  tent  or  any  shelter  whatsoever  to  cover  them,  were  so  far 
fiom  repining  at  hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them,  that  they 
were  still  fresh  and  alert  for  service.  He  foresaw  that  the  enemy  would 
naturally  give  themselves  up  to  repose  af^er  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judging 
of  the  conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them- 
selves perfectly  secure  at  a  season  so  unfit  for  action.  He  resolved,  there* 
fore,  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  surprise  and  terror  of 
this  unexpected  attack  might  more  than  compensate  the  inferiority  of  hit 
numbers.  His  soldiers,  sensible  that  no  resource  remained  but  in  some  des- ' 
perate  effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  measuie  with  such  warmth,  that 
Cortes,  in  a  military  oration  which  he  addressed  to  them  before  they  b^an 
^ir  march,  was  more  solicitous  to  temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour. 
He  divided  them  into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  first  he  placed 
Sandoval ;  intrustir^  this  gallant  ofiicer  with  the  most  dangerous  and  mipor- 
tant  service,  that  ofseizing  the  enemy's  artilleiy,  which  was  planted  before 
the  principal  tower  of  the  temple  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head-quar- 
tera.  Christoval  de  Olid  commanded  the  second,  with  orders  to  assault 
the  tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes  himself  conducted  the  third 
and  smallest  division,  which  was  to  act  as  a  body  of  reserve,  and  to  support 
the  other  two  as  there  should  be  occasion.  Having  passed  the  river  de 
Canoas,  which  was  much  swelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  difficulty,  the 
water  reaching  almost  to  their  chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  silence* 
without  beat  of  drum,  or  sound  of  any  warlike  instrument ;  each  man 
armed  with  his  sword,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chinantlan  spear.  Narvaez, 
remiss  in  proportion  to  his  security,  had  posted  only  two  sentinels  to  watch 
the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had  such  good  cause  to  dread.  One  of 
these  was  seized  by  the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes's  troops ;  the  other 
made  his  escape,  and,  hunying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear 
and  zeal,  gave  such  timely  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach,  that  there  was 
full  leisure  to  have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But,  through  the  'arro- 
gance and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this  important  interval  was  lost.  He 
imputed  this  alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  sentinel,  and  treated  with 
derision  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  so  unequal  to  his  own.  The 
shouts  of  Cortes's  soldiers,  rushing  on  to  the  assault,  convinced  him  at  last 
that  the  danger  which  he  despised  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  such  that  only  one  cannon  could  be  nred  oefore  Sando- 
val s  party  closed  with  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns,  and  began 
to  force  tneir  way  up  the  steps  of  the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  less  brave  in 
action  than  presumptuous  in  conduct,  armed  himself  in  haste,  and  by  his 
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foice  and  example  animated  his  men  to  the  ccmabat.  Olid  advanced  to 
sustain  his  companions ;  and  Cortes  himself  rushing  to  the  front,  conducted 
and  added  new  vifour  to  ihe  attack.  The  compact  order  in  which  this 
small  body  pressed  on,  and  the  impenetrable  £nont  which  they  presented 
with  their  long  spears,  bore  down  all  opposition  before  it.  They  had  now 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  struggling  to  burst  it  open,  when  a  soldier 
having  set  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower  was  covered,  compelled 
Narvaez  to  sally  out.  In  the  first  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  the  spear,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  was  dragged  down  the  steps,  and 
in  a  moment  clapped  in  letters.  The  ciy  of  victoiy  resounded  among  the 
troops  of  Cortes.  Those  who  had  sallied  out  with  their  leader  now  main- 
tained the  conflict  feebly,  and  began  to  surrender.  Among  the  remainder 
of  his  soldiers,  stationea  in  two  smaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and 
confusion  prevailed.  The  darkness  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  dis- 
ting[uisb  between  their  friends  and  foes.  Their  own  artilleir  was  pointed 
against  them.  Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleam- 
ing through  the  obscurity  of  the  n^t,  which,  though  proceeding  only  from 
a  variety  of  shining  insects  that  alK>und  in  moist  and  sultry  climates,  their 
affii^hted  imaginations  represented  as  numerous  bands  ol  musketeers  ad* 
vancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  Afler  a  short  resistance,  the 
soldiers  compelled  their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  quietly  to  their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victoiy  proved  more  acceptable,  as  it  was  gained  almost 
without  bloodshed,  only  two  soldiers  being  killed  on  the  side  of  Cortes,  and 
two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men  of  the  adverse  faction.  Cortes  treated 
the  vanquished  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countiymen  and  friends,  and  oflfered 
either  to  send  them  back  directly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  service^ 
as  partners  in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  bis  own  soldiers.  This 
latter  proposition,  seconded  by  a  seasonable  distribution  of  some  presents 
from  Cortes,  and  liberal  promises  of  more,  opened  prospects  so  agreeable  to 
the  romantic  expectations  which  had  invitea  them  to  engage  in  this  service, 
that  all,  a  few  partisans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  closed  with  it,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  professions  of  fidelity  ana  attachment  to  a  general,  whose 
recent  success  had  given  them  such  a  striking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  com- 
mand. Thus,  by  a  series  of  event!^  no  less  fortunate  than  uncommon,  Cortes 
not  only  escaped  fix)m  perdition  which  seemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he 
had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them.  Whoever 
reflects  upon  the  facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or  considers 
with  what  sudden  and  unanimous  transition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  rangcKl 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  ascribe  both 
events  as  much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  occasioned  no  less  by  the  treacheiy 
of  nis  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy.* 

But  in  one  point  the  prudent  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were 
equally  conspicuous.  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he  began 
his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to  such  a  speedy  issue,  even  tnis 
decisive  victory  would  have  come  too  late  to  have  saved  his  companions 
whom  he  left  m  Mexico.  A  few  days  after  the  discomfiture  of  Narvaez, 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had  taken  arms,  and, 
havir^  seized  and  destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which  Cortes  had  built 
in  order  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  .and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters,  had  killed  several  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had 
reduced  to  ashes  their  magazine  of  provisions,  and  carried  on  hostilities 
with  such  fury,  that  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themselves 
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with  undaunted  resolution,  they  must  either  be  soon  cut  off  by  famine,  or 
sink  under  the  multitude  of  tHeir  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited  by 
motives  which  rendered  it  still  more  alarming.  On  the  departure  of 
Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered  themselves  that  the  lone- 
exi)ected  opportunity  of  restoring  their  sovereign  to  liberty,  and  of  vin(0- 
cating  their  country  from  the  odious  dominion  of  strangers,  was  at  length 
arrived ;  that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppressors  were  divided,  and  the 
arms  of  one  party  turned  ae^ainst  the  other,  they  mieht  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Consultations  were  hefd,  and  schemes  formed 
with  this  intention.  The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  conscious  of  their  own 
feebleness,  suspected  and  dreaded  those  machinations.  Alvarado,  though 
a  gallant  otHcer,  possessed  neither  that  extent  of  capacity  nor  dignity  of 
manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  Mexicans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
weakness  or  of  their  own  strength.  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  supporting 
his  authority  but  force.  Instead  of  employing  address  to  disconcert  the 
plans  or  to  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of 
one  of  their  solemn  festivals.  When  the  principal  persons  in  the  empire 
were  dancir^,  according  to  custom,  in  the  court  of  the  great  temple,  he 
seized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to  it ;  and  allured  partly  by  the  rich 
ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the 
facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  conspiracy  which  he 
dreadled,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  ot  any  danger,  and 
massacred  a  great  number,  none  escaping  but  such  as  made  their  way  over 
the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  action  so  cruel  and  treacherous  filled 
not  only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire  with  indignation  and  rage.  All 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  ;  and  re^rdless  of  the  safety  of  their  monarchy 
whose  life  was  at  me  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  their  own  danger  in 
assaulting  an  enemy  who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  those  acts  of  violence  of  which  Cortes  received  an  account. 
^  To  him  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent  as  to  admit  neither  of  de- 
liberation nor  delay.  He  set  Out  instantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned 
from  Zempoalla  with  no  less  rapidity  than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At 
Tlascala  be  was  joined  by  two  thousand  chosen  warriors.  On  entering 
the  Mexican  territories,  he  found  that  disafiRsction  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  deserted  the 
towns  through  which  he  passed ;  no  person  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him 
with  the  usual  respect ;  no  provision  was  made  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
troops ;  and  though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  without  opposition,  the 
solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  in  eveiy  place,  and  the  horror  with 
.which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourse  with  him,  discovered  a  deep- 
rooted  antipathy  that  excited  the  most  just  alarm.  But  implacable  as  the 
enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  were  so  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  either  for  their 
own  safety  or  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninslructed  by  their 
former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable  enemy  into  their  capital,  iasfead  ot 
breaking;  down  the  causeways  and  bridges,  by  which  they  might  have 
enclosea  Alvarado  and  his  party,  and  have  effectually  stopped  the  career 
of  Cortes,  they  again  suffered  him  to  march  into  the  city  [June  24]  without 
molestation,  and  to  take  quiet  possession  of  his  ancient  station. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  received 
their  companions  cannot  be  expressed.  Both  pailies  were  so  much  elated, 
the  one  with  their  seasonable  deliverance,  and  the  other  with  the  great 
exploits  which  they  had  achieved,  that  this  intoxication  of  success  seems 
to  nave  reached  Cortes  himself;  and  he  behaved  on  this  occasion  neither 
with  his  usual  sagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected  to  visit 
Montezuma,  but  embittered  the  insult  by  expressions  full  of  contempt  for 
that  unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.    The  forces  of  which  he  had  now 
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the  oommand  appeared  to  him  so  irresistible  that  he  might  assume  a 
higher  tone,  and  lay  aside  the  mask  of  moderation  under  which  he  had 
hitnerto  concealed  his  designs.  Some  Mexicans,  who  understood  the 
Spanish  language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which  Cortes  uttered, 
and,  reporting  them  to  their  countrjrmen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They 
were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  general  were  equalljr  bloodj^ 
with  those  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original  purpose  in  visitmg  their 
country  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  oi  their 
sovereign,  but  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  dominions.  They  resufned 
their  arms  with  the  additional  fury  which  this  discovery  inspirea,  attacked 
a  considerable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching  towards  the  great 
square  in  which  the  public  market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  some  loss.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  and  aeligbted  to  find  that 
their  oppressors  were  not  invincibfe,  they  advanced  the  next  day  with  extra- 
ordinary martial  pomp  to  assault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters.  Their 
number  was  formidable,  and  their  undaunted  courage  still  more  so.  Though 
the  artillery  pointed  against  their  numerous  battalions,  crowded  togetl^r 
in  narrow  streets,  swept  off  multitudes  at  every  discharge  ;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanish  weapons  fell  with  mortal  effect  upon  their  naked 
bodies,  the  impetuosity  of  the  assault  did  not  abate.  Fresh  men  rushed 
forward  to  occupy  tlie  places  of  the  slain,  and,  meeting  with  the  same 
fate,  were  succeeded  by  others  no  less  intrepid  and  eager  for  vengeance 
The  utmost  efforts  of  Cortes's  abilities  and  experience,  seconded  by  the 
disciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the  forti- 
fications that  surrounded  the  post  where  the  Spaniards  were  stationed,  into 
which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forcing  their  wav. 

Cortes  beheld  with  wonder  the  implacable  ferocity  of  a  people  wno 
seemed  at  first  to  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  haa  continued  so  long 
passive  under  it.  The  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  who  fondly  imagined  that 
they  followed  Cortes  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
astonished  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  with  an 
enemy  whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their  own 
weakness  in  giving  such  easy  credit  to  the  delusive  promises  of  their  new 
leader.'*  But  surprise  and  complaints  were  of  no  avail.  Some  immediate  and 
extraordinary  effort  was  requisite  to  extricate  themselves  out  of  their  present 
situation.  As  soon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to 
retire  in  compliance  with  their  national  custom  of  ceasing  from  hostilities 
with  the  setting  sun,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a  sally,  next  day,  with 
such  a  considerable  force  as  mignt  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  tne  ci^y 
or  compel  them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted  in  person  the  troops  destined  for  this  important  service. 
Every  invention  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  as  every  pre- 
caution suggested  by  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of  fight- 
ing were  employed  to  ensure  success.  But  he  found  an  enemy  prepared 
and  determined  to  oppose  him.  The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly 
augmented  by  fresh  troops,  which  poured  in  continually  from  the  countiy, 
and  their  animosity  was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by  their 
nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  priests,  and  fought  in  defence 
of  their  temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and  m  presepce  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and  enthusiastic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the  Spaniards  could  close  with 
them,  the  superiority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the  Mexicans  to 
give  way.  But  in  narrow  streets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges  of  com- 
munication were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  seldom  come  to  a  fair 
rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and,  as  they  advanced,  were  exposed  to 

showers  of  arrows  and  stones  from  the  tops  of  houses.    After  a  day  of 

• 

*  B.  Dlw,  c  190. 
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incessant  exertion,  thoiu^h  vast  numbers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of 
tibe  city  was  burnt,  the  Spaniards  wear^  with  the  slaughter,  and  harassed 
by  multitudes  wluch  successiTely.  reheved  each  other,  were  obliged  at 
lei^[th  to  retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accomplished  notbfng  so 
decisive  as  to  compensate  the  unusual  calamity  of  having^  twelve  solmers 
killed,  and  above  sixty  wounded.  Another  sally,  made  with  greater  force, 
was  not  more  effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  hunself  was  wounded  in  the 
hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal  error  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  satisfied  that  he 
could  neither  maintain  his  present  station  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
Dor  retire  from  it  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  One  resource  still 
remained,  to  tiy  what  effect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  might  have 
to  soothe  or  overawe  hb  subjects,  ^^hen  the  Mexicans  approached  next 
morning  to  renew  the  assault,  tliat  unfortunate  prince,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Spaniaras,  and  reduced  to  the  sad  necessity  of  oecomine  the  instrument  o« 
his  own  disgrace,  and  of  the  slavery  of  his  people  [117 J,  advanced  to  the 
battlements  in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  all  the  pomp  in  which  he  used  to 
appear  on  solemn  occasions.  At  sieht  of  their  sovereign,  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  honour,  and  almosf  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons 
dropped  from  their  hands,  every  tongue  was  silent,  all  bowed  theii  heads, 
ancf  many  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  addressed 
them  with  eveiy  ar^ment  that  could  mitigate  their  rage,  or  persuade  them 
to  cease  from  hostilities.  When  he  ended  his  discourse,  a  sullen  munnur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  ranks ;  to  this  succeeded  reproaches  and 
threats ;  and  the  fuiy  of  i&  multitude  rising  in  a  nooment  above  every 
restraint  of  decency  or  respect,  flights  of  arrows  and  volleys  of  stones 
poured  m  so  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that  before  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
appointed  to  cover  Montezuma  with  their  bucklers,  had  time  to  lifl  them 
in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow 
of  a  stone  on  his  temple  struck  him  to  the  ground.  On  seeir^  him  fall,  the 
Mexicans  were  so  much  astonished,  that  with  a  transition  not  uncommon 
in  popular  tumults,  they  passed  in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
remorse  succeeded  to  insult,  and  they  fled  with  horror,  as  if  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  were  pursuing  the  crime  which  they  committed.  The  Spaniards 
without  molestation  carried  Montezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  hast- 
ened thither  to  console  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the  unhappy 
monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he  was  sunk  ;  and  the  haughty  spirit 
which  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  extinct,  returning,  1^  scorned  to  survive 
this  last  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prisoner  and  tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  object  of  contempt  or  detesta- 
tion amon^  his  subjects.  In  a  transport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
his  wouncb,  and  refused,  with  such  oostinacy,  to  take  any  nourishment,  that 
he  soon  ended  his  wretched  days,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  the  solicitations 
of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes,  having  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
the  Mexicans  to  an  accommodation,  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  at- 
tempting a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  sudden  motion  ot 
the  Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  They  took  possession  of  a 
high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters, 
and  placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard 
could  stir  without  bein^  exposed  to  their  missile  weapons.  From  this  post 
it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any  risk  ;  and  Juan  de  Escobar,  with 
a  numerous  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 
But  Escobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of  troops  accustomed 
to  conquer,  and  who  now  fouerht  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen,  was 
thrive  repulsed.    Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the  reputation  but  the  safety 
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6f  hSir  stsmr  depended  on  the  success  o(  this  assault,  ordered  a  buckler  to 
be  tjfjd  to  nis  aim^  as  he  could  not  mans^e  it  with  bis  wounded  hand,  and 
lushed  with  his  dfttwn  sword  into  the  thickest  of  the  combatants.  £ncoa- 
lB^;ed  by  the  presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  chaige 
with  such  vi^ur,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a 
.dreadful  carnage  began  j  when  twoyoun^  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  observing 
Cortes  as  he  animated  nis  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all  the  calamities 
which  desolated  their  country.  They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant  pos 
ture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  seizii^  him  m  a 
moment,  hurried  him  towards  tne  battlements,  over  which  they  threw 
themselves  headlor^  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  m  pieces 
by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from  ~ 
their  grasp,  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  thb  generous  though  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  save  their  countiy.'^  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  became 
masters  of  the  tower,  they  set  fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  molestation^ 
continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Mexicans  were  so  much  asto- 
nished at  the  last  effort  of  the  Spanish  valour,  that  they  began  to  change 
their  whole  system  of  hostility,  and,  instead  of  incessant  attacks,  endea- 
voured, by  barricading  the  streets  and  breaking  down  the  causeways,  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  continent,  and  thus  U> 
starve  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  subdue.  The  first  point  to  be  de- 
termined by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was,  whether  they  should  march  oul"  \ 
openly  in  tne  face  of  day,  when  they  could  discern  every  danger,  and  see 
bow  to  regulate  their  own  motions,  as  well  as  how  to  resist  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy :  or,  whether  they  should  endeavour  to  retire  secretly  in  the 
night  ?  Tne  latter  was  preferred,  partly  from  hopes  that  their  national 
superstition  would  restrain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  attack  them  in 
the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own  fond  belief  in  tne  piedictions  of  a 

Erivate  soldier,  who  having  acquired  universal  credit  by  a  smattering  of 
^ming,  and  his  pretensions  to  astrology,  boldly  assured  his  countrymen  of 
success,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  uiis  manner.     They  began  to  move, 
towards  midnight,  in  three  divisions.    Sandoval  led  the  van ;  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  com 
manded  in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prisonei?,  among  whom  were 
a  son  and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  together  with  several  Mexicans  of        ^ 
distinction,  the  artillery,  the  bage^age,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber  in- 
tended to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the  causeway.    They  marched  in      -7— 
profound  silence  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  because  it  was       ' 
shorter  than  any  of  the  rest,  and,  lying  most  remote  from  the  road  towards 
TIascala  and  tne  sea-coast,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Mexicans. 
They  reached  the  first  breach  in  it  without  molestation,  hoping  that  their 
retreat  was  undbcovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only  watched  all  their  motions 
with  attention,  but  bad  made  proper  dispositions  for  a  most  formidable 
attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the 
breach,  and  occuoied  in  conducting  their  horses  and  artillery  along  it,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  with  a  tremendous  sound  of  warlike  instruments, 
and  a  general  shout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  enemies ;  the  lake 
was  covered  with  canoes ;  flights  of  arrows  and  showers  of  stones  poured 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter ;   the  Mexicans  rushing  forward  to  the 

*  M.  Clavigero  has  censured  me  with  asperity  for  relatlnc  this  gallant  action  of  the  two 
Mexicans,  and  for  supposing  that  there  were  battlements  rr^und  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I  related 
the  attempt  to  destroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her.  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemado,  lib. 
It.  c.  09.  I  followed  them  likewise  bi  supposing  the  upperarMt  platfonn  of  the  temple  to  be  tocooi- 
'  by  a  battlement  or  rail. 
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chaige  with  fearless  impetuosity,  as  if  thej  hoped  in  that  momeDt  to  he 
aTei^;ed  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately  the  wooden  hridee,  hjr  the 
weight  of  the  artillery,  was  wedged  so  fast  into  the  stones  and  mud,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  it.  Dismayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards 
advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  second  breach.  The  Mexicans 
hemmed  them  in  on*  eveiy  side ;  and  thouc^h  they  defended  themselves 
with  their  usual  courage,  yet  crowded  toeetner  as  they  were  on  a  narrow 
causeway,  their  discipline  and  militaiy  skill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did 
the  obscurity  of  the  ni^bt  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage  from  their 
fire-arms,  or  the  supenori^  of  their  other  weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now 
in  arms ;  and  so  eager  were  the  people  on  the  destruction  of  their  oi)pres- 
sors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enoueh  to  annoy  them  in  person,  impa- 
tient of  the  delay,  pressed  forward  with  such  araour  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  the  front  with  irresistible  violence.  Fresh  warriors  instantly 
filled  the  place  of  such  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weanr  with  slaughter,  and 
unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  be^an 
tOjgive  way.  In  a  moment  the  confusion  was  universal ;  horse  and  foot, 
officers  ana  soldiers,  friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together ;  and  while 
all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could  hardly  distinguish  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  a  few  horse,  forced  his 
way  over  the  two  remaining  breaches  in  the  causeway,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  serving  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  and  reached  the  main  land.  Having 
formed  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  such  as  were  yet 
capable  of  service  to  assist  nis  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encoura2:e 
them,  by  his  presence  and  example,  to  persevere  in  the  efforts  requisite  to 
effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his  soldiers  who  had  broke  through  the 
enemy,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  agg^res- 
sors,  or  perishing  in  the  lake  ;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  otners, 
whom  tne  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  escaped  assem- 
bled at  Tacuba.  But  when  the  morning  aawned,  and  discovered  to  the 
view  of  Cortes  his  shattered  battalion  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  num- 
ber, the  survivors  dejected,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  wounds^  the 
thoughts  of  what  they  had  suffered,  and  the  remembrance  of  so  many  faith- 
fiil  friends  and  e^allant  followers  who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  sorrow,* 
pierced  his  souf  with  such  anguish,  that  while  he  was  forming  their  ranks, 
and  issuing  some  necessaiy  oraers,  his  soldiers  observed  the  tears  trickling 
from  his  eyes,  and  remarked  with  much  satisfaction,  that  while  attentive  to 
the  duties  of  a  general,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  distinction  perished  [1181,  and  among 
these  Velasquez  de  liCon,  who  havings  forsaken  the  party  of  nis  kinsman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  his  superior  merit,  respected  by  them  as  the  second 
person  in  the  anny.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  ana  baggage,  were  lost ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  horses,  and  above  two  thousand  Tlascalans,  were 
killed,  and  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  treasure  which  they  had 
amassed  was  saved.  This,  which  had  been  always  their  chief  object, 
proved  a  great  cause  of  their  calamity  ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  having  so 
overloaded  themselves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  action, 
and  retarded  their  flight,  fell  ignominiously,  the  victims  of  their  own  incon- 
siderate avarice.  Amidst  so  many  disasters,  it  was  some  consolation  to  find 
that  Aguilar  and  Marina,  whose  function  as  interpreters  was  of  such  essen- 
tial importance,  had  made  their  escape.! 

The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  some  shelter  for  his  wearied  troops ; 
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lor,  as  the  Mexicans  infested  them  on  eveiy  side,  and  the  people  of  Tacuba 
begao  to  take  arms,  he  codd  not  continue  in  his  present  station.  He  di« 
rected  his  march  towards  the  rising  ground,  and,  having  fortunately  disco- 
vered a  temple  situated  on  an  eminence,  took  possession  of  it.  Inere  he 
found  not  only  the  shelter  for  which  he  wished,  but,  what  was  no  less 
wanted,  some  provisions  to  refresh  his  men ;  and  though  the  enennr  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day,  they  were  with  less  diincuity 
prevented  from  making  any  impression.  During  this  time  Cortes  was  en- 
gaged in  deep  consultation  witn  his  officers,  concerning  the  route  which 
mey  ought  to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  west  side  of 
the  lake.  Tlascala,  the  only  place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly 
reception,  lay  about  sixty-four  miles  to  the  east  of  Mexico  ;*  so  that  they" 
were  obliged  to  go  round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  thev  could  fall 
into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlascalan  soldier  undertoolc  to  be  their 
guide,  and  conducted  them  through  a  country  in  some  places  marshy,  in 
others  mountainous,  in  all  ill  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched 
for  six  days  with  little  respite,  and  under  continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies 
of  the  Mexicans  hovering  around  them,  sometimes  harassing  them  at  a  dis- 
tance with  their  missile  weapons,  and  sometimes  attacking  them  closely  in 
front,  in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldness,  as  they  now  knew  that  tLey 
were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  those  incessant 
conflicts  the  worst  evils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  As  the  barren  coun- 
tiy  through  which  they  passed  aflbrded  hardly  any  provisions,  they  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  berries,  roots,  and  the  stalks  of  green  maize  ;  and  at 
the  venr  time  that  famine  was  depressing  their  spirits  and  wasting  their 
strengtn,  their  situation  required  the  most  vigorous  and  unremitting  exer- 
tions of  courage  and  activity.  Amidst  those  complicated  distresses,  one 
circumstance  supported  and  animated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander 
sustained  this  sad  reverse  of  fortune  with  unshaken  magnanimity.  His 
presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him ;  bis  sagacity  foresaw  every  event, 
and  his  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  and 
endured  eveiy  hardship  with  cheerfulness.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  surrounded  seemed  to  call  forth  new  talents ;  and  his  soldiers, 
though  despairing  themselves,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increasing  con- 
fidence in  his  abilities. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Qtumba,  not  far  from  the  road 
between  Mexico  and  Tiascala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to  advance 
towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  still  hanging  on  their  rear  ;  and, 
amidst  the  insults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hostilities,  Marina 
remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed  with  exultation,  ^  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go 
to  the  place  where  jou  shall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due  to  your 
crimes.  The  meaning  of  this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend, 
until  they  reached  the  summit  of  an  eminence  before  them.  There  a 
spacious  valley  opened  to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vast  army,  extending 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with  one  body  ot 
their  troops  they  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat,  had  assemoled 
their  principal  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  marching  along  the 
road  which  led  directly  to  Tlascala,  posted  it  in  the  plain  of  Qtumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  must  pass.  At  the  sight  of  this  incredible 
multitude,  which  they  could  survey  at  once  from  the  rising  ground,  the 
Spaniards  were  astonished,  and  even  the  boldest  began  to  despair.  But 
Cfortes,  without  allowing  leisure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  strength  by  reflec- 
tion, after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative  now  remainea  but  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  led  them  instantly  to  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  waited 
iheiT  approach  with  unusual  fortitude.  Such,  however,  was  the  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  discipline  and  arms,  that  the  impression  of  this  small  body 
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was  irresistible  :  and  whichever  way  its  force  was  directed,  it  penetxated 
and  dispersed  toe  most  numerous  battalions.  But  while  these  jeraTe  way 
m  one  quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another,  and  the  Spaniard^ 
tbot^  successful  in  every  attack,  were  ready  to  sink  under  those  repeated 
e£brts,  without  seeing  any  end  of  their  toii^  or  any  hope  of  victoiy.  At 
that  time  Cortes  observed  the  great  standard  of  the  empire,  which  vvas 
carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing ;  and  fortunately  recollecting 
to  have  heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depenaed  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  assembled  a  few  of  his  bravest  officers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable 
of  service,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  pushed  forward  towaras  the 
standard  with  an  impetuosity  which  l)ore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A 
chosen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  standard,  made  some  resistance, 
but  were  soon  broken.  Cortes,  with  a  stroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  alighting,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
standard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell,  and  the  standard,  towards 
which  all  directed  their  eyes,  disappeared,  a  universal  panic  struck  the 
Mexicans  ;  and,  as  if  the  bond  whicn  held  them  together  had  been  dis- 
solved, eveiy  ensign  was  lowered,  each  soldier  threw  away  his  weapons, 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  unable  to 
pursue  them  far,  returned  to  collect  the  spoils  of  the  field,  which  were  so 
valuable  as  to  be  some  compensation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  lost  ih 
Mexico ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  most  of  their  principal  warriors 
dressed  out  in  their  richest  ornaments  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to 
assured  victory.  Next  day  [July  8],  to  their  great  joy,  they  entered  the 
Tlascalan  territories.* 

But  amidst  their  satisfaction  in  having  got  beyond  the  precincts  of  a 
hostile  country,  they  could  not  look  forward  witnout  solicitude,  as  they 
were  still  uncertain  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  allies  to 
whom  ihey  returned  in  a  conoition  veiy  different  from  that  in  which  they 
had  lately  set  out  from  their  dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of 
the  Tlascalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  so  inveterate,  their  desire  to  avenge 
the  death  of  their  countrymen  so  vehement,  and  the  ascendant  which 
Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  so  complete,  that,  far 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  distressed 
situation  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  they  received  them  with  a 
tenderness  and  cordiality  which  quickly  dissipated  all  their  suspicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  ana  indulgence  was  now  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  not  only  that  the  Spaniards  raighl  give  attention  to  the  cure  of  their 
wounds,  which  had  been  loo  long  neglected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  then 
strength,  exhausted  by  such  a  long  succession  of  fatigue  and  hardships. 
During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A  considerable 
detachment  which  was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  smaller  party,  returning  from 
Tlascala  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  snare  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to  the 
garrison,  had  been  surprised  and  destroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture 
when  the  life  of  eveiy  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  such  losses  were  deeply 
felt.  The  schemes  which  Cortes  was  meaitating  rendered  them  peculiarly 
afflictive  to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of  his  own  followers, 
considered  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progress  of 
his  arms,  and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but  speedily  to  aoandon 
a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unec^ual  force,  his  mindf,  as  eminent 
for  perseverance  as  for  enterprise,  was  still  bent  on  accomplishing  his 
original  purpose,  of  subjecting  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check  was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not 
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appear  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  relinquishing  the  conquests  which  he 
had  aLneady  made,  or  against  resuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes  of 
success.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  safe,  but  had  remained 
unQx>lested.  The  people  of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  districts  had 
discovered  no  symptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlascalans  continued  faithful 
to  their  alliance.  On  their  martial  spirit,  easily  roused  to  arms,  and  in- 
flamed with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes  depended  for 
powerful  aid.  He  had  still  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal 
in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened'his  way  mto  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  and  bad  taken  possession  of  tne  capital ;  so  that  with  the  benefit 
of  ereat»r  experience,  as  well  as  inore  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countiy, 
he  did  not  despair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  oeen  deprived  oi 
by  untoward  events. 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlascalan  chiefs  with  such  attention, 
and  distributed  amoiijg  them  so  liberally  the  rich  spoils  of  Otumba,  that  he 
was  secure  of  obtaimng  whatever  he  snould  require  of  the  republic.  He 
drew  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  and  two  or  three  fieldpieces  from  his 
stores  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  despatched  an  officer  of  confidence  with  four 
ships  of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage  adventurers, 
ana  to  purchase  horses,  gunpowder,  and  other  militanr  stores.  As  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  unless  he  could 
secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  he  gave  ordeis  to  prepare  in  the  mountains 
of  Tlascala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigantmes,  so  as  they  might  be 
carried  thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched  when  he 
stood  in  need  of  their  service.'^ 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was  taking  those  necessary  steps 
towards  the  execution  of  his  measures,  an  obstacle  arose  in  a  quarter  where 
't  was  least  expected,  but  most  formidable.  The  spirit  of  discontent  and 
mutiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of  Narvaez's  followers  were 
planters  rather  than  soldiers,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain  with 
saneuine  hopes  of  obtaining  settlements,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage 
m  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  war.  As  the  same  motives  had  induced 
them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no  sooner 
became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service,  than  fhey  bitterly 
lepented  of  their  choice.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive 
die  perilous  adventures  in  which  their  own  imprudence  had  involved  theiii» 
happy  in  having  niade  their  escape,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  bek^ 
exposed  a  second  time  to  similar  calamities.  As  soon  as  they  discoverea 
the  intention  of  Cortes,  they  began  secretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and, 
waxing  gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remonstrance 
to  their  genera]  against  the  imprudence  of  attacKing  a  powerful  empire 
with  his  shattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead  them  back 
directly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes,  long  practised  in  the  arts  o[  command, 
employed  arguments, entreaties,  and  presents  ti  convince  or  to  scx)the  them ; 
though  his  own  soldiers,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their  leader,  warmly 
seconded  his  endeavours  ;  he  found  their  fears  too  violent  and  deep  rooted 
to  be  removed,  and  the  utmost  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail  with  them 
to  defer  their  departure  for  some  time,  on  a  promise  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  juncture,  dismiss  such  as  should  desire  it. 

That  the  malecontents  mi^ht  have  no  leisure  to  brood  over  the  causes  oi 
their  disaffection,  he  resolved  instantly  to  call  forth  bis  troops  into  action. 
He  proposed  to  chastise  the  people  of  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they 
had  committed ;  and  as  the  detachment  which  diey  had  cut  off  happened 
to  be  composed  mostly  of  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Nan-aez,  their 
companions,  from  the  desire  of  vengeance,  engaged  the  more  willingly  iD 
this  war.    He  took  the  command  m  person,  [August]  accompanied  by  a 
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nuoieioiis  bod^  of  Tlascakns^  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks»  af\er  Tarioui 
enoounteiSy  with  great  slaughter  of  the  Tepeacaos,  reduced  that  province 
(osulyjection.  Ouring  several  months,  while  he  wailed  for  the  supplies  of 
men  and  ammimition  which  he  ex{)ected9  and  was  canyu^  on  his  prepara^ 
tioos  for  constructing  the  brigantines,  be  kept  his  troops  constantly  em* 
piqyed  in  various  expeditions  against  the  adjacent  provinces^  all  of  which 
were  conducted  with  a  uniform  tenour  of  success.  6j  these,  bis  men 
became  again  accustomed  to  victory,  and  resumed  their  wonted  sense  of 
superiority ;  the  Mexican  power  was  weakened ;  the  Tlascaian  warriors 
acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  republic  delighted  to  see  their  countiy  enriched  with  the 
tgoih  of  all  the  people  around  them ;  and  astonished  eveir  day  with  fresb 
discoveries  of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  their  allies,  they  declined  no  effort 
requisite  to  support  them. 

All  those  preparatory  arrangements,  however,  though  the  most  prudent 
«Dd  efficacious  which  the  situation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make,  would 
have  been  of  little  avail  without  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers.    Of 
this  he  was  so  deeply  sensible,  that  it  was  the  diief  oqject  of  bis  thoughts 
and  wishes ;  and  yet  his  only  prospect  of  obtaining  it  fh)m  the  return  of 
the  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  isles  to  solicit  aid,  was  both  di^Unt  and 
uncertain.    But  what  neither  his  own  sagacity  nor  power  could  bsnre  pro- 
cured, he  owed  to  a  series  of  fortunate  and  unforeseen  incidents.    The 
{governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  success  of  Nar\aez  appeared  an  event  of 
infallible  certainty,  having  sent  two  small  ships  after  him  with  new  iustruc 
tions,  and  a  supply  of  men  and  miliftiry  stores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had 
appointed  to  command  on  the  coast,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the  harboui 
01  Vera  Cruz,  seized  the  vessels,  and  easily  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  fol 
low  the  standard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they  were  destined 
tojoin.'^    Soon  af\er,  three  ships  of  more  considerable  force  came  into  the 
harbour  separately.    These  belonged  to  an  armament  fitted  out  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  possessed  with  tne  rage 
of  discoveiy  ana  conquest  which  animated  eveijr  Spaniard  settled  m 
America,  had  long  aimed  at  intruding  into  some  district  of  New  Spain,  and 
dividii^  with  Cortes  the  glonr  and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the 
crown  of  Castile.    They  unadvisedly  made  their  attempt  on  tne  northern 
provinces,  where  the  country  was  poor,  and  the  people  nerce  and  warlike ; 
and  after  a  cruel  succession  of  disasters,  famine  compelled  them  to  venture 
into  Vera  Cruz,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  countiymen 
[Oct.  28].    Their  fidelity  was  not  proof  against  the  splendid  hopes  and 
promises  which  had  semiced  other  adventurers ;  and,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
revolt  had  been  contagious  in  New  Spain,  they  likewise  abandoned  the 
master  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve,  and  enlisted  under  Cortes.j    Nor 
was  it  America  alone  that  furnished  such  unexpected  aid;  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  some  private  merchants  with  militaiy  stores,  in 
tiopes  of  a  prontable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whose  opulence 
began  to  spread  over  Europe.    Cortes  eagerly  purchased  a  cargo  which  to 
him  was  invaluable,  and  tne  crew,  following  the  general  example,  joined 
him  at  Tlascala.^ 

From  those  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cortes  was  augmented  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  twenty  horses,  a  reinforcement  too  incon- 
siderable to  produce  any  consequence  which  would  have  entitled  it  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  b  that 
yi  America,  where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  causes  which 
seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effects,  such  small  events  rise  into  im- 
portance, because  tney  were  sufficient  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 

*B.  Diax,  c.  13U  f  Cortoi  Balat  9S3  F,    B.  Diaz,  c.  183L         t  Cortei  SelaL  953.  F.    1i 
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kmHSdoms.-  Nor  is  it  the  least  lemaikable  instance  of  the  singular  felicity 
coMspicttous  tD  mai^  passages  of  Cortes^s  stary^  that  the  two  peisons  chiefly 
instniiQeiital  in  furnishing  mm  with  those  seasonable  supplies,  should  be  an 
avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his  destruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who 
wished  to  supplant  him. 

The  first  e£»ct  of  the  junction  with  his  new  followers  was  to  enable  hun 
to  disioiss  such  of  Narvaez's  soldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance  in  his 
service.  After  their  departure,  be  still  mustered  five  hundred  and  fifty 
infantiy,  of  which  fourscore  were  armed  with  muskets  or  crossbows,  fony 
horsemen,  and  a  train  of  nine  field-pieces.'*  At  the  head  of  these,  accom 
panied  by  ten  thousand  Tlascalans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began 
Lis  march  towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  sue  months 
after  his  disastrous  retreat  irom  that  city.f 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  unprepared  'o  receive  him 
Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing  the  emperor  was  vested,  had  instantly  raised  his  brother  ^etla- 
vaca  to  the  throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Spaniards 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  gain  their  sufiraees,  although  he  had  been  less 
distinguished  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an  immediate  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  was  worthy  ol  their  choice,  by  conducting  in  person  those 
fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  respite  from  action,  he  tooic 
measures  for  preventing  their  return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
spirit  which  ne  had  displayed  in  driving  them  out  of  it.  As  from  the 
vicinity  of  Tlascala,  he  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions  and 


his  subjects  was  capable  of  erecting.  Besides  filling  his  magazines  with 
the  usual  weapons  oi  war,  he  gave  directions  to  make  long  spears  headed 
with  the  swords  and  daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy 
the  cavalry.  He  summoned  the  people  in  eveiy  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  them- 
selves with  vigour,  he  promised  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes  which 
his  predecessors  had  imposed.}  But  what  ne  laboured  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  was,  to  depnve  ttie  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derived  tVom  the  frienaship  of  the  riascaians,  by  endeavouring  to  persuade 
that  people  to  renounce  all  conne'2ion  with  men  who  were  not  only  avowed 
•  enemies  of  the  gods  wliom  they  worshipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to 
subject  them  at  last  to  the  same  yoke  which  they  were  now  inconsiderately 
leading  their  aid  to  irnppse  upon  others.  These  representations,  no  less 
striking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  so  forcibly  by  his  ambassadors,  that 
it  required  all  the  address  of  Cortes  to  prevent  th^r  making  a  dangerous 
impression. §  v 

But  while  Qpetlavaca  was  arranguig  bis  plan  of  defence,  with  a  degree 
of  foresight  uncommon  in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  short  by  the 
small-pox.  This  distemper,  which  raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with 
fatal  malignity,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  until  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  oe  reckoned  among^  the  greatest 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  steadthe  Mexica.'i8 
raised  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a 
young  man  of  such  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  vakHir,  that  in  this 
dangerous  crisis,  his  countiymen,  with  one  voice,  tailed  him  to  the  supreiLe 
cninmand.|| 
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1521.]  As  soon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemies  territories^  he  discovered 
various  preparations  to  obstruct  his  progress.  But  his  troops  forced  their 
way  with  httle  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezeuco,  the  second  city 
of  the  empire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about  twenty  miles  from 
Mexico.'*  Here  he  determined  to  establish  his  head-quarters,  as  the  most 
proper  station  for  launching  bis  brigantines,  as  well  as  for  making  his  ap- 
proaches to  the  capital.  In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more  secure^ 
ne  deposed  the  caziquc,  or  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community, 
under  pretext  of  some  defect  in  his  title,  and  substituted  in  his  place  a  per- 
son whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that  dig- 
nity. Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the  cazique  and  hb  adherents  served 
the  Spaniards  with  inviolable  6delit^.t 

As  the  preparations  for  constructing  the  brigantines  advanced  slowly 
under  the  unskilful  bands  of  soldiers  ana  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was  obliged 
to  employ  in  assisting  three  or  four  carpenters  who  happened  fortunately  to 
be  in  nis  service  ;  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  reinforcement  which 
be  expected  from  Hispaniola,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms 
directly  against  the  capital.  To  have  attacked  at  this  period,  a  city  so 
populous,  so  well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  situation  of  such  peculiar 
strength,  must  have  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction.  Three 
months  elapsed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finished,  and 
before  he  beard  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  success  of  (he  officer  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Hispaniola.  This,  however,  was  not  a  season  of  inaction  to 
Cortes.  He  attached  successively  several  of  the  towns  situated  around  the 
lake;  and  though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to  obstruct  his 
operations,  he  either  compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  crown,  or 
reduced  them  to  ruins.  The  inhabitants  of  other  towns  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  by  more  gentle  means ;  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any 
intercourse  witn  them  out  by  the  intervention  of  interpreters,  yet,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  of  that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communication 
he  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  tbe  dispositions  of  mc  people,  that  he  conducted  his  negotiations 
and  intrigues  with  astonishing  dexterity  and  success.  Most  of  the  cities 
adjacent  to  Mexico  were  origmally  the  capitals  of  small  independent  states ; 
and  some  of  them  having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Aiexican  empire, 
still  retained  the  rememurance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  im- 
patience the  rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  masters.  Cortes,  having  early 
observed  symptoms  of  their  disaffection,  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge 
to  gain  their  confidence  and  friendship.  By  offering  with  confidence  to 
defiver  tliem  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promises  of  more  indulgent  treatment  if  they  would  unite  with  him  against 
their  oppressors,  he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  several  considerable  dis- 
tricts, not  only  to  acknowledge  the  Kin^  of^  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  but 
to  supply  the  Spanish  camp  with  provisions,  and  to  strengthen  his  army 
with  auxjliarv  troops.  Guatimozin,  on  tlie  first  appearance  of  defection 
among  his  subjects,  exerted  himself  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  punish  their 
revolt ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  spirit  continued  to  spread.  The 
Spaniards  graduiuly  acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  concern  he  beheld 
Cfortes  arming  against  his  empire  those  very  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  active  in  its  defence,  and  ready  to  advance  against  the  capital  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  own  subjects.^ 

While,  by  those  various  methods,  Cortes  was  gradually  circumscribing 
the  Mexican  power  in  su^h  a  manner  that  his  prospect  of  overturning  it 
seemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote,  all  his  schemes  were  well  nigfa 
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defeated  by  a  conspiracy  no  less  unexpected  than  dangerous.  The  soldien 
of  Narvaez  had  never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  compapions  of 
Cortesy  nor  did  they  enter  into  his  measures  with  the  same  cordial  zeaL 
Upon  every  occasion  that  required  any  eitraordinaiy  effort  of  courage  or 
of  patience,  their  spirits  were  apt  to  sink  ;  and  now,  on  a  near  view  of 
what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  so  inaccessible 
as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  resolution  even  of  those 
among  them  who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deserted  by  their 
associates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  un- 
soldierlike  discussions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their  general's  measures^ 
and  the  improbability  of  their  success.  From  these  they  proceeded  to 
censure  and  invectives,  and  at  last  began  to  deliberate  liow  they  might 
provide  for  their  own  safety,  of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to 
be  totally  nf*gligent.  Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private  soldier,  but  bold,  in- 
Iri^ing,  and  strongly  attached  to  Velasquez,  artfully  fomented  this  growing 
spirit  of  disaffection.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of  the  male- 
contents,  where,  afler  many  consultations,  they  could  discover  no  method 
of  cheekily  Cortes  in  bis  career,  but  by  assassinating  him  and  his  most 
considerable  officers,  and  conferring  the  command  upon  some  person  who 
would  relinquish  his  wild  plans,  and  adopt  measures  more  consistent  with 
the  general  security.  Despair  inspired  tliem  wiUi  courage.  The  hour 
for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  persons  whom  they  destined  as  victims, 
the  officers  to  succeed  them  in  command,  were  all  named  :  and  the  con- 
spirators signed  an  association,  by  which  tney  bound  themselves  with 
most  solemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  seduced  into 
the  conspiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the  imminent  dan&;er  of  a 
man  whom  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  revere,  or  struck  with  horror 
at  his  own  treacherv,  went  privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply  alarmed,  discerned  at  once  what 
conduct  was  proper  in  a  situation  so  critical.  He  repaired  instantly  to 
Villefagna's  quarters,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  most  trusty  officers. 
The  astonishment  and  Confusion  of  the  man  at  this  unexpected  visit  anti- 
cipated the  confession  of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  seized 
the  traitor,  snatched  from  his  bosom  a  paper,  containing  the  association, 
signed  by  the  conspirators.  Impatient  to  Know  how  far  the  infection  ex-  j 
tended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  ana  found  there  names  which  filled  him  with 
surprise  and  sorrow.  But  aware  how  dangerous  a  strict  scnitiny  might 
prove  at  such  a  juncture,  be  confined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna 
alone.  As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifest,  he  was  condemned  after 
a  short  trial,  ana  next  morning  he  was  seen  haneing^  before  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes  called  his  troops  together,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  atrocious  purpose  of  the  conspirators,  as  well 
as  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  satisfaction,  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  with  respect  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  dark  transaction,  as  the  traitor,  when  arrested,  had 
suddenly  torn  and  swallowed  a  paper  which  probably  contained  an  account 
of  it,  and  under  the  severest  tortures  possessed  sucn  constancy  as  to  con- 
ceal the  names  of  his  accomplices.  This  artful  declaration  restored  tran- 
quillity to  many  a  breast  that  was  throbbing,  while  he  spoke,  with  con- 
sciousness of  e;uilt  and  dread  of  detection :  and  by  this  prudent  moderation, 
Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  discovered,  and  of  being  able  to 
observe  such  of  his  followers  as  were  disaffected  :  while  they,  flattering 
themselves  that  their  past  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert  any 
suspicion  of  it  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in  his  service.'^ 
Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  ruminate  on  what  had  happened ; 
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and  as  tbe  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous 
tpirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  immediately  to  action.  For- 
tunately, a  proper  occasion  for  this  occurred  without  his  seeming  to  court 
it.  He  received  intelligence  that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantines 
were  at  length  completely  finished,  and  waited  only  for  a  body  of  Sj^aniards 
to  conduct  them  to Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  foot  soldiers,  fifteen  horsemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave 
to  Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courag^e  which  he  mani- 
fested on  ever^r  occasion,  was  growing  daily  in  his  contidence,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  The  service  was  no  less  singular  than 
important ;  the  beams,  the  planks,  the  masts,  the  cordage,  the  sails,  the 
ironwork,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  requisite  for  the  construction 
of  thirteen  brigantines,  were  to  be  carried  sixty  miles  over  land,  through  a 
mountainous  vountir,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ministiy 
of  domestic  animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of 
labour.  The  Tlascalans  furnished  eight  thousand  Tamenesj  an  inferior 
order  of  men  destined  for  servile  tasks,  to  cany  the  materials  on  their 
shoulders,  and  appointed  fiAeen  thousand  warriors  to  accompany  and  defend 
them.  Sandoval  made  the  disposition  for  their  progress  with  great  pro- 
priety, placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the 
front,  another  in  the  rear,  with  considerable  parties  to  cover  the  flanks. 
To  each  of  these  he  joined  some  Spaniards,  not  only  to  a.ssist  them  in  danger, 
but  to  accustom  them  to  regularity  and  subordination.  A  body  so  numerous, 
and  so  much  encumbered,  advanced  leisurely  but  in  excellent  order ;  and 
in  some  places,  where  it  was  confined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line 
of  march  extended  above  six  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans  frequently  ap- 
peared hovering  around  them  on  the  high  grounds :  but  perceiving  no 
prospect  of  success  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his  ^ard,  and 

Erepared  to  receive  them,  they  did  not  venture  to  molest  him  ;  and  Sandoval 
ad  the  gloiy  of  conducting  safely  to  Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the 
fiiture  operations  of  his  countiymen  depended.'^ 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no  less  moment.  Four  ships 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  soldiers,  eighty 
horses,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  and 
arms.t  Elevated  with  observing  that  all  his  preparatory  schemes,  cither 
for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or  impairii^  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 
produced  their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  be^in  the  sieee  in  form, 


pear  two  miles  in  length  [tl9]  ;  and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  endeavoured 
frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers,  or  to  bum  the  brigantines,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed  .J  On  the  twenty -eighth  of  April,  all  the  Spanish 
troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary  Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  canal ;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp,  rendered  more  solemn 
by  the  celebration  of  the  most  sacred  rites  ot  religion,  the  brigantines  were 
launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  Olmedo  blessed 
them,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Eveir  eye  followed  them  with  wonder  and 
hope,  untilthey  entered  the  lake,  wnen  they  hoisted  their  sails  and  bore 
away  before  the  wind.  A  general  shout  of  joy  was  raised  ;  all  admiring 
that  bold  inventive  genius,  which,  by  means  so  extraordinary  that  their 
success  almost  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  commana  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have  continued  to  set  the  Spanish 
power  and  arms  at  defiance.§ 
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Cortes  deterouDed  to  attack  the  city  from  three  different  quarters ;  from 
Tepeaca  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  west,  and  from 
Cuyocan  towards  the  south.  Those  towns  were  situated  on  the  principal 
causeways  which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their  defence.  He 
appointed  Sandoval  to  command  in  the  first,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the 
second,  and  Christoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allottirtt^  to  each  a  numerous 
body  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  together  with  an  equal  division  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hispaniola,  amounting  now  to 
eiffhty-su  horsemen,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  soloiers;  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  eij^hteen  were  armed  wim  muskets  or  crossbows. 
The  train  of  artillery  consisted  of  three  battering  cannon,  and  fifteen  field- 
pieces.*  He  reserved  for  himself,  as  the  station  of  ^atest  importance  and 
danger,  the  conduct  of  the  brigandnes,  each  armed  with  one  of  his  small 
cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the  posts  assigned  them  [Hay 
10],  they  broke  down  the  aqueducts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexicans 
had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  the  capital,  and,  oy  the  distress  to 
which  this  reduced  the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  calamities  which 
they  were  destined  to  suflfer.t  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which 
they  were  ordered  to  take  possession  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who 
baa  fled  for  safety  to  the  capital,  where  Guatimozin  hid  collected  the  chief 
force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  be  could  hope  to  make  a  successfiil 
stand  against  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to  assault  him. 

The  first  efibrt  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  bri^ntlnes, 
the  fatal  effects  of  whose  operations  they  foresaw  and  dreaded.  Though 
the  brigantines,  afler  all  the  labour  ana  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them, 
were  of  inconsiderable  bulk,  rudely  constructed,  and  manned  chiefly  with 
landsmen  hardly  possessed  of  skill  enough  to  conduct  them,  thejr  must  hare 
been  objects  of*^ terror  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  any  navigation  but 
that  of  their  lake,  and.  possessed  of  no  vessel  laiger  than  a  canoe.  Neces- 
sity, however,  uiged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to  sup- 
ply by  numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  assembled  such  a  multituae 
of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
cbai^,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could  scarcely  ad- 
vance to  meet  th^m.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  sudaenly 
sprung  up ;  in  a  moment  the  sails  were  spread,  the  brigantines,  with  tlie 
utmost  ease,  broke  through  their  feeble  opponents,  overset  many  canoes, 
and  dissipated  the  whole  armament  with  such  slaughter,  as  convinced  the 
Mexicans,  that  tlie  progress  of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered their  superionty  greater  on  this  new  element  than  mey  had  hitherto 
found  it  by  land.J 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  master  of  the  lake,  and  the  brigantines 
not  only  preserved  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their  difier- 
ent  stations,  though  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  but  were 
employed  to  cover  the  causeways  on  each  side,  and  keep  off  the  canoes 
when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city.  Cortes  formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divisions,  appointing  one  to 
cover  each  of  the  stations  from  which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  against 
the  city,  with  orders  to  second  the  operations  of  the  ofiBcer  who  command- 
ed there.  From  all  the  three  stations  he  pushed  on  the  attack  against  the 
city  with  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a  manner  so  veiy  different  from  the  conduct 
of  sieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himself  seems  afraid  it  would  appear 
no  less  improper  than  singular  to  persons  unacquainted  with  his  situation.6 
Each  morning  his  troops  assaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  haa 
erected  on  the  causeways,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches  which  they 
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had  dug,  and  through  the  canals  where  the  hridges  were  hroken  down,  and 
endeaToured  to  oenetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtainiztf^ 
some  decisive  aavantage  which  might  force  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and 
terminate  the  war  at  once  ;  but  when  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans 
rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the 
evening  to  their  former  quarters  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were  in  some 
measure  continually  renewed ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  nis;ht  what 
the  Spaniards  bad  destroyed  throi^h  the  day,  and  recovering  tne  posts 
finom  which  they  had  driven  them.  But  necessity  prescribed  this  slow  and 
untoward  mode  of  operation.  The  number  of  his  troops  were  so  small 
that  Cortes  durst  not,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  loilgment 
in  a  city  where  he  might  be  surrounded  and  annoyed  by  such  a  multitude 
of  enemies.  The  remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  suffered  by  the 
ill  judged  confidence  with  which  he  had  ventured  into  such  a  dangerous 
situation,  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniard^;,  exhausted  with 
fatie^c,  were  unable  to  guard  the  various  posts  which  they  daily  gained  ; 
ana  though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durst  not 
devolve  tub  charge  upon  them,  because  they  were  so  little  accustomed  to 
discipline,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Besides 
this,  Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve  the  city  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  being  destroyed,  both  because  he  destined  it  to  be  the  capital 
of  his  conquest^  and  wished  that  it  might  remain  as  a  monument  ot  his 
gloiy.  From  all  these  considerations,  he  adhered  obstinately,  for  a  month 
after  the  siege  was  opened,  to  the  system  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  inferior 
to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land,  on  water,  by" 
night  and  by  day,  one  furious  conflict  succeeded  to  another.  Several  Span- 
iards were  killed,  more  wounded,  and  all  were  ready  to  sink  under  the 
toils  of  unintermitting  service,  which  were  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
injuries  of  the  season,  the  periodical  rains  being  now  set  in  with  their  usual 
violence.* 

Astonished  and  disconcerted  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  siege, 
Cortes  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  city, 
before  he  relinquished  the  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  had 
recourse  to  any  other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view  he  sent  instructions 
to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance  with  their  divisions  to  a  general  as- 
sault, and  took  the  command  in  person  [July  \Q  of  that  posted  on  the  cause- 
way of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  presence/and'the  exjjectation  of  some 
decisive  event,  the  Spaniards  pushed  forward  with  irresistible  impetuosity. 
They  broke  through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way;  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and,  having  entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inces- 
santly in  spite  of  the  multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents.  Cortes, 
though  delij^hted  with  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  did  not  forget  that  he 
might  still  hnd  it  necessary  to  retreat ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  it,  appointed 
Juuen  de  Alderete,  a  captain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Jlispaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals  and  gaps  in  the  causeway  as 
the  main  body  advanced.  That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to  be  thus 
employed,  while  his  companions  were  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  career 
of  victory,  neglected  the  important  charge  committed  to  him,  and  hurried 
on,  inconsiderately,  to  mingle  with  the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whose 
militaiy  attention  and  skill  were  daily  improving,  qo  sooner  observed  this 
than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  instantly  discerned  the  conseauence  of  the  error  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed,  and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  commanded  the  troops  posted  in  the  front  to 
slacken  their  efi&rts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spaiuards  to  push  forward,  while 
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be  despatched  a  laige  body  of  chosen  warriors  throug^h  different  streets, 
lome  by  land,  and  others  by  water,  towards  the  great  breach  in  the  cause- 
way which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  siepal  which  he  gave,  the  priests 
in  the  nrincipal  temple  strucK  the  great  arum  consecrated  to  the  god  of 
war.  No  sooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  solemn  sound,  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  enthusiastic  ardour,  than  they 
rushed  upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  resist 
men  uiged  on  no  less  By  religious  fury  than  hope  of  success,  beg^an  to  re 
tire,  at  first  leisurely,  and  with  a  good  countenance ;  but  as  the  enemy 
pressed  on,  and  their  own  impatience  to  escape  increased,  the  terror  ana 
confusion  became  so  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  gap  in  the 
causeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  horsemen  and  infantiy,  plunged  in 
promiscuously,  while  the  Mexicans  rushed  upon  them  fiercely  irom  eveiy 
side,  their  light  canoes  carrying  them  through  shoals  which  the  bri^antines 
could  not  approach.  In  vam  did  Cortes  attemj^t  to  stop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardless  of  his  entreaties  or  commands. 
Finding  all  his  endeavours  to  renew  the  combat  fruitless,  his  next  care  was 
to  save  some  of  those  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  water ;  but 
while  thus  employed,  with  more  attention  to  their  situation  than  to  his  own, 
six  Mexican  captains  suddenly  laid  hold  of  bim,  and  were  hurrying  him 
off  in  triumph  ;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  rescued  him  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  lives,  he  received  several  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
break  loose.  Above  sixty  Spaniards  perished  in  the  rout ;  and  what  ren- 
dered the  disaster  more  afflicting,  forty  of  these  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  show  mercy  to  a  captive.* 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered  the  dejected  Spaniards  from 
the  attacKs  of  the  enemy,  ushered  in  what  was  hardly  less  grievous,  the 
noise  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of  the  horrid  festival  with  which 
they  celebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  illuminated ; 
the  great  temple  shone  with  such  ])eculiar  splendour,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  plainly  see  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priests  busy  in  hastening 
the  preparations  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  discerned  their  companions  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  as  they  were  stript  naked,  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  They  beard  the  shrieks  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed,  and  thought  that  ^the^  could  distinguish  each 
unhappy  victim  by  the  well  known  sound  of  his  voice.  Imagination  added 
to  what  they  really  saw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror.  The  most 
unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compassion,  and  the  stoutest  heart  trembled 
at  the  dreadful  spectacle  which  they  beheld  [l20], 

Cortes,  who,  besides  all  that  he  felt  in  common  with  his  soldiers,  was 
oppressed  with  the  additional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to  a  g:enera] 
on  such  an  unexpected  calamity,  could  not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by 
giving  vent  to  its  anguish.  He  was  obliged  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquil- 
lily,  in  order  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  junc- 
ture, indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fortitude.  The  Mexi- 
cans, elated  with  their  victory,  sallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him  in 
his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the  efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone. 
They  sent  the  heads  of  Spaniards  whom  they  had  sacrificed  to  the  leading 
men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  assured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  ap- 
peased by  the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been  shed  so  plentifully 
on  his  altars,  had  declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  time 
those  hated  enemies  should  be  finally  destroyed,  and  peace  and  prosperi^ 
re-established  in  the  empire. 

A  prediction  uttered  with  such  confidence,  and  in  terms  so  yoid  of 
ambiguity,  gained  universal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  superstitkxk 
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The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already  declared  agamst  the  Spa- 
niards, augmentea ;  and  several  vehich  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  took 
arms,  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  to  execute  the  decree  of  the  gods.  The 
Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  joined  Cortes,  accustomed  to  venerate  the 
•ame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the  responses  of  their 
priests  with  the  same  implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  ctestruction.  Even  the  fidelitv  of  the  Tlascalans 
was  shaken,  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  left  almost  alone  in  their  stations. 
Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in  vain  to  dispel  the  superstitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from  the  imprudence  of 
those  who  had  framed  the  prophecy  in  fixing  its  accomplishment  so  near 
at  hand,  to  give  a  striking  demonstration  of  its  falsity.  He  suspended  all 
military  operations,  durir^  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle.  Under 
cover  of  tne  brigantines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  his  troops 
lay  in  safety,  and  the  fatal  tenn  expired  without  any  disaster.* 

Many  of  his  allies,  ashamed  of  their  own  credulity,  returned  to  their 
station.  Other  tribes,  judging  that  the  gods,  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicam,  had  decreed  finai^^  to  withdraw  their  protection  from  them, 
joined  his  standard ;  and  such  was  the  levity  of  a  simple  people,  moved 
cry  every  slight  impression,  tliat  in  a  short  time  after  such  a  general  defec- 
tion of  his  confederates,  Cortes  saw  himself,  if  we  may  beneve  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians.  Even  with 
such  a  numerous  armjr,  he  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  new  and  more 
wary  system  of  operation.  Instead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  become 
master  of  the  city  at  once,  by  such  bold  but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as 
be  had  already  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and  with  eveiy 
possible  precaution  aeainst  exposing  his  men  to  any  calamity  similar  to 
that  which  they  still  oewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pushed  K>rward,  the 
Indians  reg^ularly  repaired  the  causeways  behind  them.  As  soon  as  tbdy  \^ 
got  possession  of  any  part  of  the  town,  the  houses  were  instantly  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to  retire  as  their 
enemies  gained  ground,  were  hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits. 
Guatimozm,  though  unable  to  stop  the  career  of  the  enemy,  continued  to 
defend  his  capitS  with  obstinate  resolutk>n,  and  disputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of  attack,  but,  by 
orders  of  Cortes,  changed  the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  lone  Chinantlan  spears  which  they  had  em- 
ployed with  such  success  against  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array  in  which 
this  enabled  them  to  range  themselves,  they  repeUed,  with  little  danger,  N 
the  loose  assault  of  the  Mexicans  :  incredible  numbers  of  them  fell  in  ti)e  ' 
conflicts  which  they  renewed  every  day.j  While  war  wasted  without, 
£iniine  began  to  consume  them  within  the  city.  The  Spanish  brigantines 
having  the  entire  command  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
convey  to  the  besieged  any  supply  of  provisions  by  water.  The  immense 
number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  shut  up  the  avenues  to 
the  city  by  land.  The  stores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid  up  were  ex- 
baustea  by  the  multitudes  which  had  crowded  into  the  capital  to  defend 
their  sovereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  felt  the  utmost  distresses  of  famine.  What 
they  suffered  brought  on  infectious  and  mortal  distempers,  the  last  calamity 
that  visits  besieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  woes.| 

But,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and  such  various  evils,  the  spirit  of 
Guatimozin  remained  firm  and  unsubdued.  He  rejected  with  scorn  every 
overture  of  peace  from  Cortes ;  and,  disdaining  the  idea  of  submitting 
lo  the  oppressors  of  his  country,  determined  not  to  survive  its  ruin.  The 
Spaniards  continued  ^ir  progress.     At  length  all  the  three  divisions 
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penetrated  into  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the  cit^'i  and  made  a 
secure  lodement  there  [July  27].  Three-fourths  of  the  city  were  now 
reduced  and  laid  in  ruins.  The  remaining  quarter  was  so  closely  pressed, 
that  it  could  not  long  withstand  assailants,  wno  attacked  it  fiom  their  new 
station  with  superior  advantage,  and  more  assured  expectation  of  success. 
The  Mexican  nobles,  solicitous  to  save  the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
revered,  prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place  where  resistance 
was  now  vain,  that  he  might  rouse  the  more  distant  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  successful  strugjgle  with  the  puolic 
enemy.  In  order  to  facilitate  tlie  execution  of  this  meas^lre,  they  endeavoured 
to  amuse  Cortes  with  overtures  of  submission,  that,  while  his  attention 
was  employed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guatimozin  might 
escape  unperceived.  But  they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
sagacity  and  discernment  tlian  to  be  deceived  oy  their  arts.  Cortes,  8U9» 
pecting  their  intention,  and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whose  vigilance  he  could  most  per- 
fectly rely,  to  take  the  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  strict  iiijunctioos 
to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  Sandoval,  attentive  to  the  chaiKe, 
observing  some  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  across  the  ISlb 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  instantly  gave  the  si^al  to  chase.  Garcia 
Holguin,  who  commanded  the  swiftest  sailing  brigantine,  soon  overtook 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on  the  foremost  canoe,  which  seemed  to 
carry  some  person  whom  all  the  rest  followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the 
rowers  dropped  their  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing  down  their  anns, 
conjured  him  with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor  was  there. 
Holguin  eagerljr  seized  his  prize ;  and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  com- 
posure, gave  himself  up  into  his  hands,  requesting  only  that  no  insult 
might  be  offered  to  the  empress  or  his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes, 
he  appeared  neither  with  the  sullen  fierceness  of  a  barbarian,  nor  with  the 
dejection  of  a  supplicant.  "I  have  done,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Spanish  general,  ^  what  became  a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my 
people  to  die  last  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die.  Take 
this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,  ^  plant  it  in  my 
breast,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer  be  of  use.'^ 

As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their  sovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the 
Mexicans  ceased ;  and  Cortes  took  possession  of  that  small  part  of  the 
capital  which  yet  remained  undestroyed  [Aug.  131.  Thus  terminated  the 
siege  of  Mexico,  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  conquest  of  America. 
It  continued  seventy-five  days,  hardly  one  of  which  passed  without  some 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack,  or  of  the  other  in  the 
defence  of  a  city,  on  the  fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  depended.  As  the  struggle  here  was  more  obstinate,  it  was  like- 
wise  more  equal  than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guatimozin,  the  number  of  his  troops, 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  capital,  so  far  counterbalanced  the  superiority 
of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and  discipline,  that  they  must  have  relinquished 
the  enterprise  if  they  had  trusted  for  success  to  themselves  alone.  But 
Mexico  was  overturned  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  bv  the  revolt  of  subjects  impatient  to  shake  oflf  its  joke.  By 
their  effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplish  what,  without  sucn 
support,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  soever 
this  account  of  the  reduction  of  Mexico  may  detract,  on  the  one  haod^ 
from  the  marvellous  relations  of  some  Spanish  writers,  by  ascribing  that 
to  simple  and  obvious  causes  which  they  attribute  to  the  romantic  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of 
Cortes,  who,  under  every  disadvantage,  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over 
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unknown  nationSy  as  to  render  them  instruments  towards  carryini^  his 
ichemes  into  execution  [l2l]. 

The  exultation  of  &e  Spaniards,  on  accomplishing  this  arduous  enter- 
prisey  was  at  first  excessive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the  cruel 
disappointment  of  those  sanguine  hooes  which  had  animated  them  amidst 
80  many  hardships  and  dangers,  instead  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
which  they  expected  from  becoming  masters  of  Montezuma's  treasures, 
and  the  ornaments  of  so  many  temples,  their  rapaciousness  could  only 
collect  an  inconsiderable  booty  amidst  ruins  and  desolation.*  Guatimozin, 
aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained  of  the  -riches 
amassed  by  his  ancestors,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxilia- 
ries, while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy,  had 
carried  off  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ^poil.  The  sum  to  be  divided 
amoi^  the  conquerors  was  so  small  that  many  of  them  disdained  to  accept 
of  die  pittance  which  fell  to  their  share,  and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ; 
some  against  Cortes  and  his  confidants,  whom  they  suspected  of  havine 
secretly  appropriated  to  their  own  use  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  riches  which 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  common  stock  ;  others,  against  Guati- 
mozin, whom  they  accused  of  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  discover  the  place 
where  he  had  hiaden  his  treasure.  ^ 

Arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  soothe 
them,  but  with  so  little  effect,  that  Cortes,  fix>m  solicitude  to  check  this 
growing  spirit  of  discontent,  eave  way  to  a  deed  which  stains  the  glorjr 
of  all  his  peat  actions.  Wimout  regarding  the  former  dignity  of  Guati- 
mozin, or  feeling  any  reverence  for  those  virtues  which  he  naa  displayed, 
he  subjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with  his  chief  favourite,  to 
torture,  in  order  to  force  from  them  a  discovery  of  the  royal  treasures, 
which  it  was  supposed  they  had  concealed.  Guatimozin  bore  whatever 
the  refined  cruelt^  of  his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible  for- 
titude of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow-sufferer,  overcome  by  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  anguidi,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  master,  which 
seemed  to  implore  his  permission  to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the 
high  spirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authoritjr  mingled  with 
scorn,  checked  his  weakness  oy  asking,  *^  Am  I  now  reposii^  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  favourite  persevered  in  his 
dutiful  silence,  and  expired.  Cortes,  ashamed  of  a  scene  so  horrid, 
rescued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers,  and  prolonged  a 
life  reserved  for  new  indignities  and  sufferings.! 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had  foreseen,  decided  that  of  the 
empire.  The  provinces  submitted  one  after  another  to  the  conquerors. 
Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  marchii^  through  them  without  interrup- 
tion, penetrated  in  different  ouarters  to  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  whicn, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  Columbus,  thej  imagined  would  open  a  short 
as  well  as  easy  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  secure  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  all  the  enviea  wealth  of  those  fertile  regions  ;|  and  the  active 
mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  schemes  for  attempting  this  important 
discoveij.§ 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progress  of  his  victorious  arms  in 
Mexico,  the  very  scheme,  of  which  he  Inegan  to  form  some  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accomplished.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  discoveries,  and  has  been  productive  of  effects 
peculiarly  interesting  to  those  extensive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
subjected  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  account  of  its  rise  and  progress 
merits  a  particular  detail. 

^  The  cold  and  tOyer  tecording  to  Cortes,  amounted  only  to  190,000  pcwa.  Rdat  980.  A.  a  iom 
owch  inferkH  to  tliat  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico.  t  B.  Diaz,  c.  157 
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Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  honour- 
able birth,  having  served  several  years  in  the  East  Indies,  with  distin- 
guished valour,  under  the  famous  Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompense 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  services,  with  the  boldness  natuial  to  a  hieh 
spirited  soldier.  But  as  his  general  would  not  grant  his  suit,  and  be 
expected  greater  justice  from  his  sovereign,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good 
juage  and  a  generous  rewarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  India  abruptly,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon.  In  order  to  induce  Emanuel  to  listen  more  favourably 
to  his  claim,  he  not  only  stated  his  past  services,  but  offered  to  add  to 
them  by  conducting  his  countijmen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  by 
holding  a  westerly  course  :  which  he  contended  would  be  both  shorter  and 
less  hazardous  than  that  wnich  the  Portuguese  now  followed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  through  the  unmense  extent  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This 
was  the  original  and  iavounte  project  of  Columbus,  and  Magellan  founded 
his  hopes  of  success  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by 
many  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  naval  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  countiymen  in  their  intercourse  with  the  East.  But  though  the 
Portuguese  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having  first  awakened  and  encou- 
raged the  spirit  of  discovery  in  that  a^e,  it  was  their  destiny,  in  the  course 
of^a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand  schemes  for  this  purpose,  the  executioo 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  a  great  accession  of  gloiy  to 
themselves,  and  of  power  to  their  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  some  iU 
founded  prejudice  against  Magellan,  or  of  some  dark  intrigue  which  con- 
temporary historians  have  not  explained,  Emanuel  would  neither  bestow 
the  recompense  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of  the  scheme  which  he 
proposed ;  and  dismissed  him  with  a  disdainful  coldness  intolerable  to  a 
man  conscious  of  what  he  deserved,  and  animated  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  success  peculiar  to  those  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conducting 
new  and  great  undertakinffs.  In  a  transport  of  resentment  [1617],  Magellan 
formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to  an  ur^grateful  master,  and  fled  to  the 
court  01  Castile,  where  l^  expected  that  his  talents  would  be  more  justly 
estimated.  He  endeavoured  to  recommend  himself  by  offering  to  execute, 
under  the  patronage  of  Spain,  that  scheme  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  he  knew,  would  wound 
the  monarch  against  whom  ne  was  exasperated  in  the  most  tender  part 
In  order  to  establish  the  justness  of  his  theory,  he  produced  the  same 
arguments  which  he  had  employed  at  Lisbon;  acknowledging,  at  ihe 
same  time,  that  the  undertaking  was  both  arduous  and  expensive,  as  it  could 
not  be  attempted  but  with  a  squadron  of  considerable  force,  and  victualled 
^r  at  least  two  years.  Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minister  who  was  not 
apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  ooldness  of  a  design,  or  the  expense  oi 
carrying  it  into  execution.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  discerning  at  once  what  an  increase  of  wealth  and 
glory  would  accrue  to  his  countiy  by  the  success  of  Magellan's  proposal, 
listened  to  it  with  a  most  favouraole  ear.  Charles  V.,  on  his  arrival  m  his 
Spanish  dominions,  entered  into  the  measure  with  no  less  ardour,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  equipping  a  proper  squadron  at  the  public  charge,  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  King  honoured  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain  general.* 

On  the  tenth  of  Au^st,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen.  Ma- 

gellan  sailed  from  Seville  with  five  ships,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
le  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  consiaerable  force,  though  the  burden  of 
the  largest  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  skilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  several  Portuguese 
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sailors,  in  whose  experience,  as  more  extensive,  Magellan  placed  still 
greater  confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  stood  directly 
south  towards  the  eojuinoctial  line  along  the  coast  of  America,  hut  was  so 
longretarded  by  tedious  calms,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  searching  eveiy 
ba^  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean  which  he 
wished  to  discover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till  the 
twelfth  of  January  [1620],  That  spacious  opening  through  which  its  vast 
bodj  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter ;  but  after 
sailing  up  it  for  some  days,  he  concluded  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
stream  and  the  freshness  of  the  water,  that  the  wished-for  strait  was  not 
situated  there,  and  continued  his  course  towards  the  south.  On  the  thirty- 
first  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  Port  of  St.  Julian,  about  forty-eight  degrees 
south  of  the  line,  where  he  resolved  to  winter.  In  this  uncomfortable 
station  he  lost  one  of  his  squadron  j  and  the  Spaniards  suffered  so  much 
from  the  excessive  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his 
ships,  headed  by  their  officers,  rose  in  open  mutiny,  and  insisted  on  relin- 
Quishing  the  visionary  project  of  a  desperate  adventurer,  and  returning 
oirectly  to  Spain.  Tnis  dangerous  insurrection  Magellan  suppressed,  by 
an  effort  of  courage  no  less  prompt  than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary 
punishment  on  the  ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  followers, 
overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  scheme,  be  continued  his  voyage  towards 
the  south,  and  at  length  discovered,  near  the  fifty-third  degree  of  latitude, 
the  mouth  of  a  strait,  into  which  he  entered,  notwithstanding  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  people  under  his  command.  Af^er  sailing  twenty 
days  in  that  windir^  dai^rous  channel,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  where  one  of  his  ships  deserted  him,  the^reat  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  retumea  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having 
thus  far  crowned  his  endeavours  with  success.* 

But  he  was  still  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  imagined  from  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  He  sailed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  a  uni/onr 
direction  towards  the  north-west,  withcut  discovering  land.  In  this  voyage, 
the  loi^est  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  uu]A>unded  ocean,  he  sunered 
incrediole  distress.  His  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted,  the 
water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance 
with  which  it  was  possible  to  sustain  life,  and  the  scui-vy,  the  most  dreadful 
of  all  the  maladies  with  which  seafaring  people  are  inflicted,  began  to 
spread  amon^  the  crew.  One  circumstance  alone  afforded  them  some 
consolation;  tney  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  course. of  fair  weather,  with 
such  favourable  winds  that  Magellan  bestowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of 
Pacific^  which  it  still  retains.  When  reduced  to  such  extremity  that  th^ 
must  have  sunk  under  their  sufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  cluster  of  smfli 
but  fertile  islands  [^March  6],  which  afforded  them  refreshments  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  health  was  soon  re-established.  From  these  isles, 
which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyaee,  and  soon 
made  a  more  important  discoveir  of  the  islands  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Philippines,  In  one  of  tnese  he  got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
with  the  natives,  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of  trooi^  well 
armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  nis  usual  valour, 
he  fell  [April  26]  by  the  hands  of  those  barbarians,  together  with  several 
of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expeaition  was  prosecuted  under  other  commanders.  Afler  visiting 
many  of  tne  smaller  isles  scattered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
they  touched  at  the  great  island  of  Borneo  [Nov.  8],  and  at  length  landed 
In  Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  rortuguese, 
who  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  westerly 
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comsei  had  airived  at  that  sequestered  seat  of  their  most  yaluable  com- 
mercey  whkh  they  ^emselves  bad  discovered  by  sailii^  in  an  opposite 
direction.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent  isles,  the  Sipaniards  found  a  people 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  oi  extensive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious 
spices,  which  are  the  distinguished  production  of  these  islands ;  and  with 
tnat,  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  tne  rich  commodities  yielded  by  (he 
other  countries  which  they  had  visited,  the  Victory^  which,  of  the  two  ships 
that  remained  of  the  squadron,  was  most  fit  for  a  long  voyage,  set  sail  for 
Europe  [Jan.  1522],  under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebastian  oel  Cano.  He 
followecf  the  course  of  the  Portuguese,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
aAer  many  disasters  and  sufferings  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  seventh 
of  September,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two,  having  sailed 
round  the  globe  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  twenfy-eigbt  days.* 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan  of  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishing  this  great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  just  to  his 
memory  and  talents,  ascribed  to  him  not  only  the  honour  of  having  formed 
the  plan,  but  of  having  surmounted  almost  every  obstacle,  to  the  completion 
of  it ;  and  in  the  present  age  his  name  is  still  ranked  amons^  the  niehest 
in  the  roll  of  eminent  and  successful  navigators.  The  naval  glory  of  Spain 
now  eclipsed  that  of  eveiy  other  nation ;  and  by  a  singular  felicity  she  had 
the  merit,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  of  discoveni^  a  new  continent 
almost  as  laige  as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and 
of  ascertaining^  by  experience  the  form  and  extent  of  the  whole  of  the 
terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spamards  were  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  havir^  first  encom- 
passed the  earth  ;  they  expected  to  derive  great  commercisu  advantages 
from  this  new  and  boldest  effort  of  their  maritime  skill.  The  men  of 
science  amon^  them  contended,  that  the  Spice  Islands,  and  several  of  the 
richest  countnes  in  the  East,  were  so  situated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  consequence  of  the  partitions  made  by  Alexander  VI. 
The  merchants,  without  attending  to  this  discussion, engaged  ea^rly  in  that 
lucrative  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  now  open  to  tnem.  The 
Portuguese,  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  such  formidable  rivals,  remonstrated 
and  negotiated  in  Europe,  while  in  Asia  they  obstructed  the  trade  of  the 
Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  ^  Charles  V.,  not  sufficiently  instructed  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  bis  schemes  and  operations,  did  not  afford  his  sub* 
lects  proper  protection.  At  last,  the  low  state  of  his  finances,  exhausted 
by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with  the  dread 
of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal  to  those  in  whicn  he  was  already  en- 
gaged, induced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portu- 
guese for  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats.  He  reserved,  however, 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  right  of  reviving  its  pretensions  on  repayment 
of  that  sum :  but  other  objects  engrossed  his  attention  and  that  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  Spain  was  finally  excluded  from^  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  it  was  engaging  with  sanguine  expectations  of  profit.t 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was  relinquished,  the  voyage  of 
Magellan  was  followed  by  commercial  effects  of  great  moment  to  Spain. 
Philip  II.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  reduced 
those  islands  which  he  discovered  in  the  Eastern  ocean  to  subjection,  and 
established  settlements  there  ;  between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain  a  regular  intercourse,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  explained  in  its 

S roper  place,  is  still  carried  on.    I  return  now  to  the  transactions  in  New 
pain. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  1.  c  3. 9.  lib.  It.  c  1.    Gomara  Cron.  c.  93,  &c.    Pigafettt  aji.  RsnnH.  E 
p. 361, 4be.       t  Hecrera,  dec.3.  lib.  ilL  c  5  he  dec.  4.  lib.  v.  c  7,  Ice 
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At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  sudi  extensive  territories  for  his 
native  country,  and  preparing  the  way  for  future  conquests,  it  was  his 
singular  fate  not  only  to  be  destitute  oi  any  commission  or  authority  horn 
the  sovereign  whomne  was  serving  with  such  successful  zeal,  but  to  be 
regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  seditious  subject.  By  the  influence  of  Fon- 
seca,  Bishop  of  Buigos,  hb  conduct  in  assuming  tne  government  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  usurpation,  in  contempt  of  the  royal 
authority  ;  and  Christoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commission,  empowering 
him  to  supersede  Cortes,  to  seize  his  person,  to  confiscate  his  effects,  to 
make  a  strict  scrutiny  into  his  oroceeaings,  and  to  transmit  the  result  of 
ail  the  inquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  of 
which  the  Bishopof  Buigos  was  president.  A  few  weeks  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Mej^ico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  widi  the  royal  mandate  to 
strip  its  conqueror  ol  his  power,  and  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonseca 
had  chosen  a  very  improper  instrument  to  wrreak  fans  vengeance  on  Cortes. 
Tapia  had  neither  the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  suited  the  high  com- 
mand to  which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes,  while  he  publicly  expressed 
the  most  respectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  authority,  secretly  took 
measures  to  defeat  the  efiect  of  his  commission^  and  having  involved 
Tapia  and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations  and  conferences^ 
in  which  he'  sometimes  had  recourse  to  threat^  but  more  frequently  em* 
ployed  bribes  and  promises,  he  at  length  prevailed  upon  that  weak  man 
to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was  unworthy  of  governing.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  fortunate  dexterity  with  which  ne  had  eluded 
this  darker,  Cortes  was  so  sensible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he 
held  his  power,  that  he  despatched  deputies  to  Spain  [May  15],  with  a 
pompous  account  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  with  further  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  the  countiy,  and  with  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
earnest  of  future  contributions  from  his  new  conquests ;  requestii^,  in 
recompense  for  all  his  services,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings,  and 
that  he  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government  of  those  aominions,  which 
his  conduct  and  the  valour  of  his  followers  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
The  juncture  in  which  his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable.  The 
Internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had  disquieted  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign,  were  just  appeased.f  The  ministers  had  leisure  to  turn 
their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's  victories 
filled  his  countrymen  with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  con- 
quests became  the  object  of  vast  and  interesting  hopes.  Whatever  stain 
he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  steps  which  he  took 
in  order  to  attain  power,  was  so  fully  effaced  by  the  splendour  and  merit 
of  the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  that  eveiy 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any  censure  on  a  man  whose 
services  entitled  him  to  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  fn  favour  of  his  pretensions ;  and  Charles,  arriving 
in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  the  sentiments  of  his  subjects  with  a 
youthful  ardour.  Notwithstanaingthe  claims  of  Velasquez,  and  the  partial 
representations  of  the  Bishop  of  jBurgos,  the  emperor  appointed  Cortes 
captain  general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging  that  no  person  was 
so  capable  of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of  establishing  good  order 
both  among  his  Spanish  and  Incfian  subjects,  as  the  victorious  ^ader  whom 
the  former  had  Jong  been  accustomed  to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been 
taught  to  fear  and  to  respect.J 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal  sanction,  Cortes  ventured 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  governor,  ana,  by  various  arrangementSy 

•  Heirera,  dec.  3.  lib.  lil.  c.  16.  3.  dec.  4.  c.  1 .  Tort.  Relat.  281.  E.  B.  Diaz.  c.  158.  f  Iltat. 
of  Chailet  V.  b.  Ui.  X  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Ii*j.  iv.  c  3.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  164, 165.  B.  Dias 
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endeavoured  to  render  his  conquest  a  secure  and  beneficial  acquisitioo 
to  his  country.  He  determined  to  establish  the  seat  of  government  in  its 
ancient  station,  and  to  raise  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having  con- 
ceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  Aiture  grandeur  of  the  state  of  which  he 
was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began  to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which 
hath  gradually  formed  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  New  World.  At 
the  same  time,  he  employed  skilful  persons  to  search  for  mines,  in  different 
parts  of  the  countrj;,  and  opened  some  which  were  found  to  be  richer  than 
any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  discovered  in  America.  He  detached 
his  principal  officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them  to 
settle  there,  not  only  by  bestowing  upon  them  laige  tracts  of  land,  but  by 
granting  them  the  same  dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  same  right  to 
their  service,  which  the  Spaniards  had  assumed  in  the  islands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  the  Mexican  empire  could 
be  entirely  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  colony.  Enragea  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  oppression,  the  natives  often  foigot  the  superiority  of 
their  enemies,  ana  ran  to  arms  m  defence  of  their  liberties.  In  eveiy 
contest,  however,  the  European  valour  and  discipline  prevailed.  But 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  sullied  the  gloiy 
redounding  from  these  repeated  victories  by  their  mode  of  treating  tlte 
vanquished  people.  After  taking  Guatimozin,  and  becoming  masters 'of 
his  capital,  they  supposed  that  the  king  of  Castile  entered  on  possession  of 
all  the  riffhts  of  the  captive  monarch,  and  affected  to  consider  every  effort 
of  the  Mexicans  to  assert  their  own  independence,  as  the  rebellion  of 
vassals  against  their  sovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  slaves  against  their  master. 
Under  the  sanction  of  those  ill  founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  right 
that  should  be  held  sacred  between  hostile  nations.  After  each  insurrec- 
tion, they  reduced  the  common  people,  in  the  provinces  which  they  sub- 
dued, to  the  most  humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  personal  servitude. 
Their  chiefs,  supposed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punished  with  greater 
severity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious  or  the  most  excruciating 
mode  that  the  insolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  devise. 
In  almost  every  district  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  progress  of  the  Spa- 
nish arms  is  marked  with  blood,  and  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  disgrace 
the  enterprising  valour  that  conducted  them  to  success.  In  the  country  of 
Panuco,  sixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred  nobles,  were  burned 
at  one  time.  Nor  was  this  shocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  sudden 
sally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior  note.  It  was  the  act  of  San- 
doval, an  officer  whose  name  is  entitled  to  the  second  rank  in  the  annals  of 
New  Spain,  and  executed  after  a  solemn  consultation  with  Cortes ;  and  to 
complete  the.horror  of  the  scene,  the  children  and  relations  of  the  wretched 
victims  were  assembled,  and  compelled  to  be  spectators  of  their  dying 
agonies.*  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  exceed  in  horror  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  severity ;  but  it  was  followed  by  anpther,  which  affected  (be 
Mexicans  still  more  sensibly,  as  it  gave  them  a  most  feeling  proof  of  their 
own  degradation,  and  of  the  small  regard  which  their  haughty  masters 
retainea  for  the  ancient  dignity  and  splendour  of  their  state.  On  a  slight 
suspicion,  confirmed  by  very  imperfect  evidence,  that  Guatimozin  had 
formed  a  scheme  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  subjects 
to  take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formalityof  a  trial,  ordered  the  unhappy 
monarch,  together  with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two 
persons  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  empire,  to  be  hanged :  and  the 
Mexicans,  with  astonishment  and  horror,  beheld  this  disgraceful  punidi 
ment  inflicted  upon  persons  to  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  look  up 
with  reverence  nardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the  gods  them 
selves!  [122].    The  example  of  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  enoou 
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raged  and  justified  oersons  of  subordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committing 
greater  excesses.  Nuno  de  Guzman,  in  narticuJar,  stained  an  illustr kxi^ 
name  by  deeds  of  peculiar  enonnity  ana  rigour,  in  various  expeditions 
which  be  conducted.* 

One  circumstance,  however,  saved  the  Mexicans  from  further  consump- 
tion, perhaps  firom  as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the  islands. 
The  first  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  search  for  tne  precious  metals  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They  were  neither  sufiBcientlv  wealthy  to  carry 
on  the  expensive  works  which  are  recjuLsite  for  opening  those  deep  recesses 
where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  sufficiently 
skilful  to  perform  the  ingenious  operations  by  which  those  f>recious  mctafs 
are  separated  from  their  respective  ores.  They  were  satisfied  wifh  the 
more  simple  method,  practised  by  the  Indians,  of  washing  the  earth  car- 
ried down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains 
of  native  metal  deposited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain,  which 
have  poured  forth  their  treasures  wjth  such  profusion  on  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  for  several  years  aAer  the  conquest.!  By 
that  time  [1552,  &c.],  a  more  orderly  government  and  police  were  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  ;  experience,  derived  from  former  errors,  had  sug^ 
gested  many  useful  and  humane  regulations  for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then  became  necessaiy  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  the  mines,  and  they  were  engaged  in  a 
species  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution,  they  suffered 
less  hardship  or  diminution  than  from  the  ill  judged,  but  less  extensive, 
schemes  of  the  first  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  suffer,  their  new  masters  seemed 
not  to  have  derived  any  considerable  wealth  from  their  ill  conducted  re- 
searches. According  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  settlers  in  new  colonies,  it 
was  their  lot  to  encounter  larger  and  to  struggle  with  difficulties  j  the 
firuits  of  their  victories  and  ous  were  reserved  for  times  of  tranquillity, 
and  reaped  by  successors  ot  great  industiy,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
early  historians  of  America  al^und  with  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors.J  In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was  ren- 
dered more  grievous  by  a  peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  ad- 
vanced Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he  at  the  same  time 
appointed  certain  commissioners  to  receive  and  administer  the  royal  reve- 
nue there,  with  independent  jurisdiction.^  These  men,  chosen  irom  infe- 
rior stations  in  various  departments  of  puolic  business  at  Madrid,  were  sc 
much  elevated  with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they  were  called 
to  act  a  part  of  the  first  consequence.  But  being:  accustomed  to  the 
minute  fonnalities  of  office,  and  naving  contracted  the  narrow  ideas  suited 
to  the  sphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto  moved,  the^  were  astonished  on 
arriving  in  Mexico  [1524],  at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exercised, 
and  could  not  conceive  tnat  the  mode  of  admmistration,  in  a  country  re- 
cently subdued  and  settled,  must  be  different  from  what  took  place  in  one 
where  tranquillity  and  regular  government  had  been  long  established.  In 
their  letters,  they  represented  Cortes  as  an  ambitious  tyrant,  who,  having 
usurped  a  jurisdiction  superior  to  law,  aspired  at  independence,  and,  by 
his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extensive  influence,  might  accomplish  those  dis- 
loyal schemes  which  he  apparently  meditatcd.il  These  insmuations  made 
such  deep  impression  upon  the  Spanish  ministers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
ibrmed  to  business  under  the  jealous  and  ri^id  administration  of  Ferdi 
nand,  that,  unmindful  of  all  Cortes's  past  ser\'ices,  and  regardless  of  what 
he  was  then  suffering;  in  conducting  that  extraordinaiy  expedition,  in  which 
he  advanced  from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  western  extremities  of  Hon- 

*  Heirera,  dec.  4  and  5.  panim.         t  Ibid.  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21.         %  Cortes  RelaL  S83.  F.      B 
Diaz,  c.  2U9.       ^  Henrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  3.       jj  Ibid.  dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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dnras  [123],  they  infused  the  same  suspicions  into  the  minds  of  their  maa- 
ter,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  order  a  solemn  inquest  to  be  made  mto  bis 
conduct  [1525],  with  powers  to  the  licentiate  Ponce  dc  Leon,  intrusted 
with  that  commission,  to  seize  his  person,  if  he  should  find  that  expedient^ 
and  send  him  prisoner  to  Spain.* 

The  sudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few  days  after  bis  arrival  in  New 
Spain,  prevented  the  execution  of  this  commission.  But  as  the  object  oi 
his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded 
with  tnis  unexpected  return  for  services  which  far  exceeded  whatever  any 
subject  of  Spam  had  rendered  to  his  sovereign.  He  endeavoured,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  his  station,  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  court. 
But  every  person  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain  since  the  conquest, 
was  a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfa- 
vourable representation  of  all  his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of  Cbarles 
and  his  ministers  increased.  A  new  commission  of  inquiry  was  issued 
[l528l,  with  more  extensive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were  taken 
in  order  to  prevent  or  to  punish  him,  if  he  should  be  so  presuinptuous  as 
to  attempt  what  was  inconsistent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  subject.!  Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crisis  cf  his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions 
natural  to  a  haughty  mind  conscious  of  high  desert,  and  receiving  unworthy 
treatment.  But  though  some  of  his  desperate  followers  urged  him  to  assert 
his  own  rights  against  his  ungrateful  country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  seize 
that  power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accused  him  of  covetingjj  he  re- 
tained such  self  command,  or  was  actuated  with  such  sentiments  ofloyalty* 
as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counsels,  and  to  choose  the  only  course  in 
which  ne  could  secure  bis  own  dignity,  without  departing  from  his  duty. 
He  resolved  not  to  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial  in  that  coun- 
try which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  triumphs ;  but,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to  Castile,  and  conunit  himself 
and  his  cause  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  sovereign.§ 

Cortes  apjpeared  in  his  native  country  with  the  splendour  that  suited  the 
conaueror  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part  of  his 
wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value,  several  curious  produc- 
tions of  the  country  [124],  and  was  attended  by  some  Mexicans  of  the  first 
rank,  as  well  as  by  tne  most  considerable  of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival 
in  Spain  removed  at  once  every  suspicion  and  fear  that  had  been  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  his  intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  designs  of  Cortes,  received  him  like  a  person  whom 
consciousness  of  his  own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  presence  of  his 
master,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence  of  his  services,  to  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect.  I'he  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  title 
of^Alarquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of  an  ample  territoiy  in  New 
Spain,  were  successively  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  manners  were 
correct  and  e.legant,  although  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
among  rough  adventurers,  the  emperor  admitted  him  to  tlie  same  fiuiiiliar 
intercourse  with  himself,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.U 

But,  amidst  those  external  proofs  of  regard,  symptoms  of  remaining;  dis- 
trust appeared.  Though  Cortes  earnestly  solicitea  to  be  reinstated  in  the 
government  of  New  Spain,  Charles,  too  sagacious  to  commit  such  an  im- 
portant charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  suspected,  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  invest  him  again  with  powers  which  he  might  find  it  impossible 
to  control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new  titles,  returned  to  Mexico 
[1530],  with  diminished  authority.  The  military  department,  with 
powers  to  attempt  new  discoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands ;  out  the  supreme 
oirection  of  civil  afifairs  was  placed  m  a  board  called  The  Attdtence  of 

*  Herrcre,  doc  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  14, 15.  f  n)id.  doc  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  U.  c  1.  lib.  Iv. 

0. 9. 10.     B.  Diaz,  r.  172.  196.      Gomara  Cron.  c  166.        X  B.  Diaz,  c.  I<H.       ^  Ilerrera,  dec  X 
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Neo)  Spain.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when,  upon  the  increase  of  the 
colony,  the  exertion  of  authoritj  more  united  ana  extensive  became  neces- 
sary, Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  was  sent  thither  as 
Viceroy y  to  take  the  government  into  his  hands. 

This  division  of  power  in  New  Spain  proved,  as  was  unavoidable,  the 
source  of  perpetual  dissension,  which  imbittered  the  life  of  Cortes,  and 
thwarted  all  his  schemes.  As  he  had  now  no  opportunity  to  display  bis 
active  talents  but  in  attempting  new  discoveries,  heibrmed  various  schemes 
for  that  purpose,  all  of  which  bear  impressions  of  a  genius  that  delighted 
in  what  was  bold  and  splendid.  He  early  entertained  an  idea,  that,  either 
by  steering  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida  along  the  east  coast  of  North 
America,  some  strait  would  be  found  that  communicated  with  the  western 
ocean ;  or  thaty  by  examining  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  some  passage  would 
be  discovered  between  the  North  and  South  Seas.*  But  having^en  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  with  respect  to  both,  he  now  confined  his 
views  to  such  voyages  of  discovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of 
New  Spain  in  tne  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  successively  several 
small  squadrons,  which  either  perished  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without 
making^  any  discovery  of  moment.  Cortes,  weaiy  of  intrusting  the  con- 
duct of  his  operations  to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  armament  in 
person  [1536]  ;  and,  after  enduring  incredible  hardships,  and  encountering 
dangers  of  every  species,  he  discovered  the  laige  peninsula  of  California, 
and  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  separates  it  from  New 
Spain.  The  discoveiy  of  a  country  of  such  extent  would  have  reflected 
credit  on  a  common  aaventurer ;  but  it  could  add  little  new  honour  to  the 
name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  satisfying  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  he  had  formed.t  Disgusted  with  ill  success,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed,  and  weary  of  contestii^  with  adversaries  to  whom  he 
considered  it  as  a  disgrace  to  be  opposed,  he  once  more  sought  for  redress 
in  his  native  country  [1540], 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from  that  which  gratitude,  and 
even  decency,  ought  to  have  secured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  ancient 
exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  measure,  forgotten  or  eclipsed  by  the  fame 
of  recent  and  more  valuable  conquests  in  another  quarter  of  America.  No 
service  of  raomeni  was  now  expected  fit>m  a  man  of  declining  years,  and 
who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold 
civility  ;  his  ministers  treated  him  sometimes  with  neglect,  sometimes  with 
insolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redress  ;  his  claims  were  urged 
without  effect  j  and  after  several  years  spent  in  fruitless  application  to 
ministers  and  ju^es,  an  occupation  the  most  irksome  and  mortifying  to  a 
man  of  high  spirit,  who  had  moved  in  a  sphere  where  he  was  more  ac- 
customed to  command  than  to  solicit,  Cortes  ended  his  days  on  the  second 
of  December,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  per- 
sons who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the 
New  World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill  requited  by  the  court 
which  he  served,  he  has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  most  just  estimate  of  his  character,  an  impartial 
consideration  of  his  actions  must  determine. 

*  Coitea  RelAL  Ram.  UL  SD4.  B.       t  Herrere,  dec.  5.  lib.  tUL  e.  0, 10.  dso.  &  UK  vi>  0.  U-.    Vo- 
HlBt.orCaUlutii.L12S.    LoranxiaQa  HIiL  p.  Sn,  &e. 
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1523.]  From  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  discovered  the  great 
Southern  Ocean,  and  received  the  first  obscure  hints  concerning  the  opulent 
countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  communication,  the  wishes  and 
schemes  of  every  enterprising  peison  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Pa- 
nama were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  those  unknown  regions.  In  an 
age  when  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  so  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large 
fortunes  were  wasted,  and  the  most  alarming  dangers  braved,  in  pursuit 
of  discoveries  merely  possible,  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  was  followed  with 
an  eager  expectation,  and  the  slightest  information  was  sufficient  to  inspire 
such  perfect  confidence  as  conducted  men  to  the  most  arduous  unaer- 
takings  [l25l. 

Accordingly,  several  armaments  were  fitted  out  in  order  to  explore  and 
take  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  Panama,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  leaders  whose  talents  and  resources  were  uneaual  to  the  attempt.* 
As  the  excursions  of  those  adventurers  did  not  extena  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have  given  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firme,  a  mountainous  region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  dismal  accounts  concerning  the 
distresses  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  unpromising  aspect  of 
the  places  which  they  had  visited.    Damped  by  these  tidings,  the  rage 
for  aiscovery  in  that  direction  abated ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion 
that  Balboa  had  founded  visionaiy  hopes,  on  the  tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian, 
ill  understood,  or  calculated  to  deceive. 
^  1524.]  But  there  were  three  persons  settled  in  Panama,  on  whom  the 
circumstances  which  deterred  others  made  so  little  impression,  that,  at  the 
veiy  moment  when  all  considered  Balboa's  expectations  of  discoveriM;  a 
rich  country,  by  steering  towards  the  east,  as  cnimerical,  they  resolved  to 
attempt  the  execution  of  his  scheme.    The  names  of  those  extraordinaiy 
men  were  Francisco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Alma^ro,  and  Hernando  Luque 
Pizarro  was  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of^an  honourable  family  by  a 
very  low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the 
o£prin^  of  unlawful  love,  had  oeen  so  totally  neglected  in  his  youth  by 
the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  seems  to  have  destined  him  never  to  rise 
beyond  the  condition  of  his  mother,    in  consequence  of  this  ungenerous 
idea,  he  set  him,  when  bordering  on  manhood,  to  keep  hogs.    But  the 
aspiring  mind  of  youn^  Pizarro  disdaining  that  ignoble  occupation,  he 
abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  after  serving 
some  years  in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by  opening  such  a 
boundless  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every  adventurer  whose  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts.   There  Pizarro  early  distinguished 
himself.    With  a  temper  of  mina  no  less  daring  than  the  constitution  of 
his  body  was  robust,  he  was  foremost  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greatest  hardships,  and  unsubdued  by  any  fatigue.    Though  so  illiterate 
Inat  he  could  not  even  read,  he  was  soon  considered  as  a  man  formed  to 
command.    Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct  proved  successful* 
as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  conjunction,  he  united  perseverance  with  ardour* 
and  was  as  cautious  in  executing  as  he  was  bold  in  forming  his  plans.    By 
engaging  early  in  active  life,  without  any  resource  but  his  own  talents  and 
industry,  and  by  depending  on  himself  alone  in  his  stru^Ies  to  emerge 
from  obscurity,  ne  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  oi 

*  Calaneha  Coroaica,  p.  100 
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men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  assume  a  supenor  part  in  conducting  the  former, 
and  in  governing  the  latter.* 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boast  of  his  descent  as  Pizarro.  The  one,  was 
a  bastaS,  the  other  a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the  c^p, 
he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of  mtrepid  valour, 
indefatigable  activity,  or  insurmountable  constancy  in  enduring  the  hard- 
ships inseparable  from  military  service  in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro 
these  virtues  were  accompanied  with  the  openness,  generosity,  and  candour, 
natural  to  men  whose  profession  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with 
the  address,  the  crafl,  and  the  dissimulation  of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of 
concealing  his  own  purposes,  and  with  sagacity  to  penetrate  into  those  of 
other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclesiastic,  who  acted  both  as  priest  and 
schoolmaster  at  Panama,  and,  by  means  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  described,  had  amassed  riches  that  inspired  him  with  thoughts 
of  rising  to  greater  eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  destined  to  overturn  one  of  the  most  extensive  em- 
pires on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpose  was 
authorized  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama.  Each  engaged  to 
employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  least  wealthy  of 
the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  so  large  a  sum  as  his  associates  into  the 
common  stock,  engaged  to  take  the  department  of  greatest  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  to  command  in  person  the  armament  wnich  was  to  go  first 
upon  discovery.  Almagro  offered  to  conduct  the  supplies  of  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  stand  in  need. 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and 
^upeiintend  whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  interest.  As  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and  by  that  strange  union  botn  acquired  an  increase  of  force,  this 
confederacy,  formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the  most 
solemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated  mass,  divided  a  consecrated 
host  into  three,  and,  reserving  one  part  to  himself,  eave  the  other  two  to 
his  associates,  of  which  they  partook  ;  and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the 
objects.t 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  suited  to  the  humble  con- 
dition of  the  three  associates  than  to  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  they  were  eng.iged.  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  [Nov.  141,  with 
a  single  vessel  of  small  burden  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  But  in 
that  age,  so  little  were  the  Spanish  accjuainied  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  climate  in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chose  for  his  departure 
was  the  most  improper  in  the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which 
were  then  set  in,  being  directly  adverse  to  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  steer.{  Af\er  beatmg  about  for  seventy  days,  with  much  danger  and 
incessant  fatigue,  Pizarro's  progress  towards  the  south-east  was  rwt  greater 
than  what  a  skilful  navigator  will  now  make  in  as  many  hours.  He 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  but  found  every 
where  the  same  uninviting  country  which  former  adventurers  had  described; 
the  low  grounds  converted  into  swamps  by  an  overfk)wing  of  rivers  ;  the 
higher,  covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  few  inhabitants,  and  those  nerce 
and  hostile.  Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and, 
above  all,  the  distempers  of  a  moist,  sultry  climate,  combined  in  wastir^ 
his  slender  band  of  followers.  [1525.J  The  undaunted  resolution  of  their 
leader  continued,  however,  for  some  lime,  to  sustain  their  spirits,  although 
no  sign  had  yet  appeared  of  discovering  those  golden  regions  to  which  he 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1  &  2.  pawdm,  dec.  4.  lib.  vl.  c.  107.    Gomara  Hist  c.  144.    Zarate,  lib.  Iv.  c  9 
t  Ilerrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.    Zarate,  lib.  i,  c.  1.  J  Ibid.  dec.  4,  lib.  ii  c.  8,    Xerez,  p.  ITtt. 
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had  promised  to  conduct  them.  At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that 
inhospitable  coa^,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  opposite  to  the  pearl  islands, 
where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  supply  of  provisions  and  troops  from  Panama. 

But  Almagro,  having  sailed  vrom  tnat  port  with  seventy  men,  stood 
directly  towards  that  part  of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with 
his  associates.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  soldiers,  who,  in 
searching  for  their  companions,  underwent  the  same  distresses,  and  were 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  the  country. 
Repulsed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  their  leadfer 
lost  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewise  were  com 
pelled  to  re-embark.  Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pizarro's  retreat, 
where  they  found  some  consolation  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  ad- 
ventures, and  comparing  their  suflerings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan  f  June  24],  in  the  province  of  Popajran,  where 
both  the  country  and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promising  aspect, 
that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  sufficient  to  determine  such  sanguine  pro- 
jectors not  to  abandon  their  scheme,  notwithstandii^  all  that  they  nad 
6ufifered  in  Prosecuting  it*  [126]. 

1526.]  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama  in  hopes  of  recruiting  their  shat 
lered  troops.  But  what  he  and  Pizarro  had  suffered  ^ave  his  countrymen 
such  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  service,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
levy  fourscore  men.j  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement  was,  Almagro  took  the 
command  of  it,  and,  having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hesitate  about 
resuming  their  operations.  After  a  long  series  of^ disasters  and  disappoint- 
ments, not  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part  of 
the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the  coast  of  Qjuito,  and 
landing  at  Tacamez,  to  the  south  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld 
a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any  they  had  yet  discovered  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  tne  natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  stu^ 
and  adorned  with  several  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

But  notwithstanding  those  favourable  appearances,  magnified  beyond  the 
truth,  both  by  the  vanity  of  the  persons  who  broueht  the  report  from  Taca- 
mez, and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  those  who  listened  to  them,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  durst  hot  venture  to  invade  a  country  so  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  diseases.  They  retired  to  the 
small  island  of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and 
his  associate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  bringing  such  a  reinforcement 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  the  opulent  territories  whose 
existence  seemed  to  be  no  lor^r  doubtful.J 

But  some  of  the  adventurers,  less  enterprising,  or  less  hardy,  than  their 
leaders,  having  secretly  conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  suffering 
and  losses  to  uieir  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro  met  with  an  unfavourable 
reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Rias,  who  had  succeeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  settlement.  Af\er  weighing  the  matter  with  that  cold 
economical  prudence  which  appears  the  first  of  all  virtues  to  persons  whose 
limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  executing  great  designs,  he 
concluded  an  expedition,  attended  with  sucn  certain  waste  of  men,  to  be  so 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the 
raising  of  new  levies,  but  despatched  a  vessel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and 
his  companions  from  the  island  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affected  with  those  measures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and 
durst  not  oppose,  found  means  of  communicating  their  sentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  that  was  the 
foundation  of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-establishing  their 
reputatioQ  axxl  fortune,  which  were  both  on  the  decline.    Pizarro's  mind, 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  11, 18.  t  Zarate,  lib.  i  c.  1.  %  Xerez,  181.    Herretm,  de» 
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bent  with  inflexible  obstinacy  on  all  its  purposes,  needed  no  incentive  to 
persist  in  the  scheme.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  governor  of 
ranama's  orders,  and  employed  all  nis  address  and  eloquence  in  persuading 
his  men  not  to  abandon  him.  But  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed  were  still  so  recent  in  their  memories,  and  the  thoughts 
of  revisiting  their  families  and  friends,  after  a  long  absence,  rushed  with 
such  icy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand 
with  nis  sword,  permittir^  such  as  wished  to  return  home  to  pass  over  it, 
only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  service  had  resolution  to  remain 
with  their  commander.* 

This  small  but  determined  band,  whose  names  the  Spanish  historians 
record  with  deserved  praise,  as  the  persons  to  whose  persevering  fortitude 
their  country  is  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  of  all  its  American  posses- 
sions, fixed  their  residence  in  the  island  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was  further 
removed  from  the  coast  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabited,  they  considered  as  a 
more  secure  retreat,  where,  unmolested,  they  might  wait  for  supplies  from 
Panama,  which  they  trusted  that  the  activity  of  their  associates  would  be 
able  to  procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  solicitors, 
and  their  incessant  importunity  was  seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  infamy  of  exposing  brave  men, 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  and  chaigeable  with  no  error  but  what  flowed 
from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  courage,  to  perish  like  the  most  odious  criminals 
in  a  desert  island.  Overcome  by  those  entreaties  and  expostulations,  the 
«)vernor  at  last  consented  to  send  a  small  vessel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  seem  to  encoura£:e  Pizarro  to  any  new  enterprise,  he  would 
not  permit  one  landman  to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  remained  five  months  in 
an  island  infamous  for  the  most  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ameri- 
ca [1271.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were  turned  towards  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  succour  from  their  countiymen ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with  fruit- 
less expectations,  and  dispirited  with  suffering  hardships  of  which  they  saw 
no  end,  they,  in  despair,  came  to  a  resolution  of  committing  themselves  to 
the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue  in  that  detestable  aoode.  But,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  they  were  transported  with  such  joy 
that  all  their  sufferings  were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived ;  and,  with  a 
rapid  transition  not  unnatural  amon^  men  accustomed  by  their  mode  of  life 
to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  succeeding  to  extreme 
dejection,  Pizarro  easily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  out  the  crew 
of  the  vessel  from  Panama,  to  resume  his  former  scheme  with  fiesh  ardour. 
Instead  of  retumins^  to  Panama,  they  stood  towards  the  south-east,  and, 
more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  past  efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  their  departure  from  Gorgona,  discovered  tne  coast  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  several  villages  near  the  shore,  which  they  found  to  be 
nowise  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  some  note  alK)ut  three 
degrees  south  of  the  line,  distinguished  for  its  stately  temple,  and  a  palace 
of  the  Incas  or  sovereigns  of  the  country .t  There  the  Spaniards  feasted 
their  eyes  with  the  first  view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  beheld  a  countir  fully  peopled,  and  cultivated  with 
an  appearance  of  regular  industry  ;  the  natives  aecentiy  clothed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  ingenuity  so  far  surpassing  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
as  to  have  tne  use  of  tame  domestic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted 
their  notice  was  such  a  show  of  gjold  and  silver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments 
of  their  persons  and  temples,  but  in  several  vessels  and  utensils  for  common 
use,  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  as  leA  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
abounded  with  profusion  in  the  country.    Pizarro  and  his  companions 

Herrcra,  dec  3.  lib.  z.  c  3,  3.    Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Xcr«z,  181.    Goiuara  Hist  c.  109.         t  C» 
landia,  p.  103 
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Beemed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes» 
and  fancied  that  all  their  wishes  and  oreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
haustible treasures^  would  soon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  slender  force  then  under  bis  command,  Pizarro  could  only 
view  the  rich  country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  possession. 
He  ranged,  howerer,  for  some  time  along  the  coast,  maintaining  eveiy 
where  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  natives,  no  less  astonished  at  their 
new  visitants  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  cultivation  which  they  beheld.  [1527.1  Having  explored  the 
country  as  far  as  requisite  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  the  discovery, 
Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  some  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle, 
to  which  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  sheep,  some  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  some  specimens  of  their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two 
young  men,  whom  he  proposed  to  instruct  in  the  Castilian  language,  that 
the^  might  serve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedition  which  be  meditated. 
With  these  he  arrived  at  ranama,  towards  tne  close  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  thence.*  No  adventurer  of  the  age  suflfered  hard- 
ships or  encountered  dangers  which  equal  those  to  which  ne  was  exposed 
durii^  this  long  period.  The  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  one, 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  surmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is 
recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  the  New  World,  where  so  many  romantic  dis- 
plays of  those  virtues  occur. 

1528.]  Neither  the  splendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible 
opulence  of  the  countiy  which  he  had  discovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints 
on  account  of  that  unreasonable  recall  of  his  forces,  which  had  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  attempt  making  any  settlement  there,  could  move  the  governor 
of  Panama  to  swerve  from  bis  former  plan  of  conduct.  He  still  contended, 
that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  such  a  mighty  empire,  and 
refused  to  authorize  an  expedition  which  he  foresaw  would  be  so  allurinr 
that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which  he  presided,  by  an  eflfort  beyond 
its  strength.  His  coldness,  however,  did  not  m  any  degree  abate  the  ardour 
of  the  three  associates;  but  they  perceived  that  tney  could  not  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance  of  superior  authority,  and 
must  solicit  their  sovereign  to  grant  that  permission  which  they  could  not 
extort  from  his  delegate.  W  ith  this  view,  after  adjusting  among  themselves 
that  Pizarro  should  claim  the  station  of  governor,  Xlmagro  that  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bishop  in  the  country  which  they  pro- 
posed to  conquer,  tbey  sent  Pizarro  as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  tnelr 
lortunes  weie  now  so  much  exhausted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which  they 
had  made,  that  they  found  some  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small  sum 
requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  voyage.t 

Pizarro  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  court ;  and  new  as  the  scene 
might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  oefore  the  emperor  with  the  unembarrassed 
dignity  of  a  man  conscious  of  what  his  services  merited ;  and  he  conducted 
his  negotiations  with  an  insinuating  dexterity  of  address,  which  could  not 
have  been  expected  either  from  his  education  or  former  habits  of  life.  His 
feeling  description  of  his  own  sufferir^,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the 
country  whicn  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  tne  specimens  of  its  pro- 
ductions which  he  exhibited,  made  such  an  impression  both  on  Charles  and 
his  miifisters,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  success  of  its  leader.  Presuming  on  those 
dispositions  in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
associates.  As  the  pretensions  of  Luc|ue  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he 
obtained  for  him  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  to  which  he  aspired.  For  Al- 
magro  he  claimed  only  the  command  of  the  fortress  which  should  be  erected 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3—6.  doc.  4.  lib.  11.  c.  7, 8.  Vega,  3.  lib.  L  c.  10—14.  Zaiaie,  Ub.  L 
c  8.    Benzo  Hist  Not!  Orbia,  Ub.  iU.  c.  L         \  Herrera,  dec.  4.  Ub.  iii.  c.  L    Vega,  8.  Ub.  i.  c  14 
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at  Tumbei.  To  himself  he  secured  whatever  his  boundkss  ambitioD 
could  desire*  He  was  appointed  [July  26],  soYeroor,  captaii>-generaly  aod 
adelantado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  aiscoYered,  and  hooed  to  con- 
quer, with  supreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  wim  full  right 
to  all  the  privileges  and  emoluments  usually  granted,  to  adventurers  in  the 
New  World.  His  iurisdiction  was  declarea  to  extend  two  hundred  leagues 
along  the  coast  to  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama  ;  and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers  who 
were  to  sen'e  under  him.  In  return  for  those  concessions,  which  cost  the 
court  of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  depended  upon  the  success 
of  Pizarro's^own  efltorts,  he  engaged  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  to  provide  the  ships,  arms,  and  warlike  stores  requisite  towards  sub- 
jecting to  the  crown  of  Castile  the  country  of  which  the  government  was 
allotted  him. 

15^9.]  Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which  Pizarro  had  un- 
dertaken to  raise,  his  fundi  and.  credit  were  so  low  that  he  could  hardly 
complete  half  the  number ;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from  the  crown, 
he  was  obliged  to  steal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  onicers,  who  had  it  in  duiiie^  to  examine  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  the  stipulations  in  his  contract.*  ^fore  his  departure, 
however,  he  received  some  supply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having 
^retlftTBa^<6^9psSn"Sfttt<ittbiS'1ffiiei^  his  aid  towarcfi 

enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whose  talents  and  courage  he  was 
well  acQuainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  similar  to  that  which  he  himselt 
had  finisned.f 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched  across  the  isthmus  to 
Panama,  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  of  whom  toe^  first  was  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two  latter,  like 
himself,  were  ot  illegitimate  birth,  and  by  Francisco  de  Alcantara,  his 
mother^s  brother.  They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  such  abilities 
and  courage  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  distinguished  part  in  his  subsequent 
transactions. 

1630.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Almagro  so  much  exas- 
perated at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  negotiation,  that  he 
not  only  refused  to  act  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man  by  whose  perfidy 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  just 
claim,  but  laboured  to  form  a  new  a.<«sociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or  to 
rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  discoveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had 
more  wisdom  and  address  than  to  suffer  a  rupture  so  fatal  to  all  his  schemes, 
to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  office  of 
"^adelkifTisdo;  and  prt)mising  to  concur  in  soliciting  that  title,  with  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  Almagro,  he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an 
<^n-hearted  soldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  implacable. 
Luque,  highly  satisfied  with  having  been  successful  in  all  his  own  preten- 
siorus,  cordially  seconded  Pizarro  s  endeavoCirs.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected,  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the  enter- 
prise should  be  carried  on  at  the  common  expense  of  the  associates,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  it  should  be  equally  aivided  among  them.t 

Even  after  their  reunion,  aftd  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  interest,  three 
small  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were 
horsemen,  composed  the  armament  which  they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But 
the  astonishing  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  inspired  them 
with  such  ideas  of  their  own  superiority,  that  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
sail  with  this  contemptible  force,  [Feb.  1531]  to  invade  a  great  empire. 
Almagro  was  left  at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  ToUow  him  with  what  rein« 

*  Herrcra,  d<H:.  4.  lib.  rU.  e.  a       f  Ibid.  Ub.  vU.  e.  10.        t  n>i<l«  dec.  4.  lib.  vtt.  o.  9.    Zarat 
ib.  L  e.  3.    yega,  3.  lib.  f.  e.  14. 
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forcement  of  men  be  should  be  able  to  muster.  As  the  season  for  embarking 
was  properly  chosen,  and  the  course  of  navigation  between  Panama  and 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen 
days ;  though  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents  he  was  carried  above 
a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  destination, 
and  obliged  to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  Saint  3fatthew.  Without 
losing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  the  south,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  depart  far  from  the  seashore,  both  that  he  might  easily  eflfect  a 
junction  with  the  supplies  which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  by  keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  his  ships. 
But  as  the  country  in  several  parts  on  the  coast  of  Peru  is  barren,  unhealth- 
ful,  and  thinly  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards  had  to  pass  all  the  rivers  near 
their  mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greatest :  and  as  the  imprudence 
of  Pizarro,  in  attackim;  the  natives  when  ne,  should  have  studied  to  ^ain 
their  confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habitations  :  iamine, 
fatigue,  and  diseases  of  various  kinds  brought  upon  him  and  his  lollowerSy 
calamities  hardly  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  endured  in  th^ir  Ibmer 
expedition.  What  they  now  experienced  corresponded  so  ill  with  the 
alluring  description  of  me  country  given  by  Pizarro,  that  many  began  to 
reproach  him,  and  eveiy  soldier  must  have  become  cold,  to  the  service,  if 
even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met  with  some  appear- 
ances of  wealth  and  cultivation,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  rejjort  of 
their  leader.  At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  14] j 
and  having  surprised  the  principal  settlement  of  the  natives,  they  seized 
their  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
thousand  pesos,  with  other  booty  of  such  value  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts, 
and  inspired  the  most  desponding  with  saneuine  hopes.* 

Pizarro  himself  was  so  much  delighted  with  this  rich  spoil,  which  he 
considered  as  the  first  fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treasure,  that  he 
instantly  despatchec^  one  of  his  ships  to  Panama  with  a  large  remittance  to 
Almagro ;  and  another  to  Nicaragua  with  a  considerable  sum  to  several 
persons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers  by 
this  early  display  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
Continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  disdaining  to  employ  any  means 
of  reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them  ^irith  such  violence  in 
their  scattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  inte- 
rior country,  or  to  submit  to  his  yoke.  This  sudden  appearance  of  invaders, 
whose  aspect  and  manners  were  so  strange,  and  whose  power  seemed  to 
be  so  irresistible,  made  the  same  dreadful  impression  as  in  other  parts, of 
Amenca.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  resistance  until  he  attacked  the  island 
of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the 
country  through  which  he  haa  passed,  and  its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  less 
civilized  than  those  of  the  continent,  they  defended  themselves  with  such 
obstinate  valour,  that  Pizarro  spent  six  months  in  reducing  them  to  sub- 
jection. From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where  tne  distempers 
which  raged  among  his  m^n  compelled  him  to  remain  for  three  montns.t 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap  advantage  from  his 
attention  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  first  success  to  Coaque.  Two  dif- 
ferent detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua  [1532],  which,  though  neither 
exceeded  thirty  men,  he  considered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great  consequence 
to  his  feeble  band,  especially  as  the  one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebas- 
tian Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Solo,  officers  not  inferior  in 
mLMJt  and  reputation  to  any  who  had  served  in  America.  From  Tumbez 
he  proceedea  to  the  river  Piura  [i^ay  16],  and  in  an  advantageous  station 
near  tiic  mouth  of  it  he  established  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Peiu;  to 
which  ho  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

*  M'rncra  d.  o.  -1.  lib.  vii.  c.  9,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.    Xcre/.,  182,        f  P.  Sancho  ap  KamuB.  Hi.  p.  37L  F. 
Uerreia,  J  x  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.  lib.  ix.  c.  1.    Zaraie,  lib.  il.  c.  S,  3.    Xerez,  p.  1(8,  &c. 
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A3  PizaiTO  continued  to  advance  towards  the  centre  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  be  gradually  received  more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
aixf  poiicjy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  its  a£&irs  at  that  juncture.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  these,  he  could  not  have  conducted  his  operations  with 
propriety ;  ana  without  a  suitable  attention  to  them,  it  b  impossible  to 
account  for  the  progress  which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to 
unfold  the  causes  of  tneir  subse(}uent  success. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  the  dominions  of  its 
8oyereie;ns  extended  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  above  fiileen  hundred 
miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  was  much 
less  considerable ;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
stretching  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  rest  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  possessed  by  small  independent  tribes,  differing 
fk>m  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  how- 
ever, were  so  little  civilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning  their  mode 
of  life,  preserved  among  their  descendants,  deser^^e  credit,  they  must 
be  classed  among  the  most  unimproved  savages  of  America.  Strangers 
to  every  species  of  cultivation  or  regular  industiy,  without  any  fixed 
xesidence,  and  unacquainted  with  those  sentiments  and  obligations  which 
form  the  first  bonds  of  social  union,  they  are  said  to  have  roamed  about 
naked  in  the  forests,  with  which  the  countiy  was  then  covered,  more  like 
wild  beasts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  struggled  for  several  ag-es 
with  the  hardships  and  calamities  which  are  inevitaible  in  such  a  state,  and 
when  no  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  any  uncommon 
e£brt  towards  improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared,  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majestic  form,  clothed  in  decent 
eaiments.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  sent  by 
Uieir  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with  pity  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  to  instruct  and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  persuasion,  enforced  by 
reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whose  name  they  were  supposed  to  speak, 
several  of  the  dispersed  savages  united  together,  and,  receiving  their  com- 
mands as  heavenly  injunctions,  followed  them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  settled, 
and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  such  were  the  names  of  those 
extraordinaiy  personages,  having  thus  collected  some  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  social  union  which,  oy  multiplying  the  desires  and  uniting  the 
efforts  of  the  human  species,  excites  industiy  and  leads  to  improvement. 
Manco  Capac  instructed  the  men  in  agriculture,  and  other  useful  arts. 
Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and  to  weave.  By  the  labour  of 
the  one  sex,  subsistence  became  less  precarious ;  by  that  of  the  other, 
life  was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  securing  the  objects  of  first 
necessity  in  an  infant  state,  by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations  for 
Uie  rude  people  of  whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his  attention 
towards  introducing  such  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their  happi- 
ness. By  his  institutioas,  which  shall  be  more  particularly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were  established,  and  the 
duties  resulting  from  them  prescribed  with  sQch  propriety,  as  gradually 
formed  a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  adminis- 
tration, the  functions  of  persons  in  authority  were  so  precisely  defined,  and 
the  subordination  of  those  under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with  such  a 
fteady  band,  diat  the  society  in  which  he  presided  soon  assumed  the  aspect 
<Kf  a  regular  and  well  governed  state. 

Thus,  according  to  tne  Indian  tradition,  was  founded  the  empire  of  the 
hcas  or  Lords  of  Peru.  At  first  its  extent  was  small.  The  territory  of 
Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within 
its  narrow  precincts  he  exercbed  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority. 
His  successors,  as  their  dominions  extended,  arrogated  a  similar  jurisdiciion 
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oyer  the  new  subjects  which  they  acquired ;  the  despotism  of  Asia  was 
not  more  complete.  The  locas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  mcHiarchs,  but 
revered  as  divmities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be  sacred^  and,  by  prohi- 
biting intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  was  distinguished  by  peculiarities  in  dress  and  ornaments,  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  assume.  The  monarch  himself  appeared 
with  ensigns  of  royalty  reserved  for  him  alone  ;  and  received  from  bis 
subjects  marks  of  obsequious  homage  and  respect  which  approached  almost 
to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded  power  of  their  monarch 
seems  to  have  been  uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  o 
their  subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage  of  conquest,  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  of  their  countiymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their 
dominions,  but  the  desire  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they  possessed,  amoi^  the  barbarous  people 
whom  they  reduced.  During  a  succession  of  twehe  monarchs,  it  is  said 
that  not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  character.* 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  state,  was  seated  on  the  throne.  He  is  represented 
as  a  prince  distir^uished  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom 
of  QjLiito  was  subjected,  a  conquest  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  almost 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  residing  in 
the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominions ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the  monarchy 
against  polluting  the  royal  blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch  of  Qjuito.  She  bore  him  a  son  n^med 
Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death  at  Quito,  which  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  he  appointed 
his  successor  in  that  kingdom,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Huascar, 
his  eldest  son  by  another  of  the  royal  race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians 
revered  the  memoiy  of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  greater  reputation 
and  splendour  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  the  destination  of  Huana  Capac 
concerning  the  s'jccession  appeared  so  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coeval  with  the 
empire,  and  founded  on  authority  deemed  sacred,  that  it  was  no  sooner 
known  at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  di^ust  Encouraged  by  those  sen- 
timents of  his  subjects,  Huascar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the  govern- 
ment of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful  superior.  But  it  h^ 
been  the  first  care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  which  haa. 
accompanied  his  father  to  Quito.  These  were  the  nower  of  the  Peiiivian 
warriors,  to  whose  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  vic- 
tories. Relying  on  their  support,  Atahualpa  first  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  against  him  in  hostile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title  of  the  one  founded  on 
ancient  usage,  and  that  of  the  other  asserted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  a  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a  succession  of  virtuous 
princes,  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  In  such  a  contest  the  issue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the  authority  of  laws 
Atahualpa  remained  victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory.  Con- 
scious of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  attempted  to  exter- 
minate the  royal  race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun 
descended  from  Manco  Capac,  wbom  he  could  seize  either  by  force  or 
stratagem.  From  a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rivd 
Huascar,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate 

*  Cicea  de  Leon,  Chron.  c  44.    Herrera,  dec.  %  lib.  x.  c  4.dec.  5.  lib.  ill.  e.  17« 
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of  the  empire,  was  proloqged  for  some  tim^B,  that  by  isswng  orders  in  his 
name,  the  usurper  mu^ht  more  easily  establish  his  own  authority.* 

V¥hen  Pizano  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  this  civil  war  raged 
between  the  two  brotliers  in  its  g^atest  fuiy.  Had  he  made  any  hostile 
attempt  in  his  former  visit  to  Peru,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  nundred 
and  twenty-seven,  he  must  then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
state,  united  under  a  monarch  possessed  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage, 
and  unembarrassed  with  any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  opposing  bis 
progress.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors,  ti^ough  they  received 
early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  so  intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war  which  they  deemed  more 
interesting,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too 
inconsiderable  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom  it  would 
be  easy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leisure. 

Bjr  ibis  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no 
foresight,  and  of  which,  from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  country,.he  remained  long  ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to 
cany  on  his  operations  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted  to  stop  his  career. 
During  their  progress,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  some  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  this  stiTj^le  between  the  \^o  contending  factions.  The  first 
complete  information  with  respect  to  it  they  received  from  messengers 
whom  Huascar  sent  to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  solicit  his  aid  against  Atahuaipa, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  rebel  and  a  usurper.!  Pizarro  perceived  at 
ooce  the  importance  of  this  intelligence,  ana  foresaw  so  clearly  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derivedTrom  this  divided  state  of  tlie  Kingdom 
which  he  had  invaded,  that  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement  which 
he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined  to  push  forward,  while  intestine 
discord  out  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with  their 
whole  force,  and.  while,  by  takine  part,  as  circumstances  should  incline 
him,  with  one  of  the  competitors,  ne  might  be  enabled  with  greater  ease 
to  crush  both.  Enterprising  as  the  Spaniards  of  that  age  were  in  all  their 
operations  against  Americans,  and  d'lstinguished  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  nardljr  suppose  that,  after  ha  vine 
proceeded  hitherto  slowly,  and  with  much  caution,  ne  would  have  changed 
at  once  his  system  of  operation,  and  have  ventured  u^n  a  measure  so 
hazardous,  without  some  new  motive  or  prospect  to  justify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  trcwps,  in  order  to  leave  a  garrison  in 
St.  Michael,  sufficient  to  defend  a  station  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  of 
jnetreat  in  case  of  any  disaster,  and  as  a  port  for  receiving  any  supplies 
which  should  come  from  Panama,  he  beffan  his  march  with  a  very  slender 
and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  Tney  consisted  of  sixty-two  horse- 
men [128],  and  a  hundred  and  two  foot  soldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were 
armea  with  cross  bows,  and  three  wilh  muskets.  He  directed  his  course 
towards  Caxamalca,  a  small  town  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days'  march 
iixMn  St.  Michael,  where  Atahuaipa  was  encamped  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  despatched  by 
the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  present  from  that  iprince,  accompanied 
with  a  proflfer  of  his  alliance,  and  assurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at 
Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  usual  artifice  of  his  countrymen  in 
America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  ambassador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch, 
and  declaring  that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to  offer 
Atahuaipa  his  aid  against  those  enemies  who  disputed  his  title  to  the 
throne.} 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  then:  countiy  was  altogether 

•  Zarate,  lib.  I.  c  15.    Vega,  1.  lib.  Ix.  c  12.  and  3^—40.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  Bb.  i.  c.  2.  Ub.  iil.  c.  17, 
t  Zarate,  lib.  U.  c  3,       t  Berrera,  dec  5.  lib.  I.  c.  3.    Xeres,  p.  1» 
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incomprehensible  to  the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  conjectures 
concerning  it  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  they  should  consider 
their  new  guests  as  beipgs  of  a  superior  nature,  who  had  visited  them  from 
some  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers  of  their  crimes,  and 
enemies  to  their  repose  and  liberty.  The  continual  professions  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  lead  them  in  tne  way  of  happineffl,  favoured  the  former  opinion ;  the 
outrageff  which  they  commiUed,  their  rapaciousness  and  cruelty,  were 
awful  confirmations  of  the  latter.  While  in  this  state  of  uncertainty, 
Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  so  far  removed  all  the  Inca  a 
fears  that  he  determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity 
ucross  the  sandy  desert  between  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  most 
feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  distresses  which  they 
suffered  in  passing  through  that  comfortless  region,  must  have  proved  fatal 
to  them  [1291.  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  which 
encompassed  the  low  country  of  Peril,  apd  passed  through  a  defile  so 
narrow  and  inaccessible,  that  a.few  men  might  have  defended  it  against  a 
numerous  array.  But  here  likewise,  from  the  same  inconsiderate  credulity 
of  the  Inca,  the  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet  possession 
of  a  fort  erected  for  the  security  of  that  important  station.  As  they  now 
approached  near  to  Caxaroalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  professions  of 
friendship :  and,  as  an  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  sent  them  presents  of 
greater  value  than  the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  possession  of  a  large  court,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  house  which  the  Spanish  historians  call  a  palace  of 
the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  whole  surrounded  with 
a  strong  rampart  or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  posted  his  troops  in  this 
advantageous  station,  he  despatched  his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando 
Soto  to  the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  distant  from 
the  town.  He  instructed  them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  his  pacific  disposition,  and  to  desire  an  interview  wi(h 
the  Inca,  that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  visiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with  all  the  respectful  hospi- 
tality usual  among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  most  cordial 
friends,  and  Atahualpa  promised  to  visit  the  Spanish  commander  next  day 
in  his  quarters.  .  The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  thte 
order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his  subjects  approached 
his  person  and  obeyed  his  commands,  astonished  those  Spaniaros  who  had 
never  met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique 
of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  still  powerfully  attracted  oy  < 
the  vast  profusion  of  wealth  \yhich  they  observed  in  the  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  attendants,  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  in  which  the  repast  offered  to  them  was  served  up,  the  multitude 
of  utensils  of  every  kind  formed  of  those  precious  metals,  opened  prospects 
far  exceeding  any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds  were  yet  warm  with 
admiration  and  desire  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
such  a  dr'scription  of  it  to  their  countrymen  as  confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  re- 
solution which  he  had  already  taken.  From  his  own  observation  of  Ame- 
rican manners  during  his  long  service  in  the  New  World,  as  well  as  from 
the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived  from  seizing  Montezuma,  he 
knew  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For 
this  purpose,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious.  Notwith- 
stanaing  the  character  that  he  had  assumed  of  an  ambassador  from  a  power- 
ful monarch,  who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and  in  violation  of  the 
repeated  offers  which  he  had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendship  and  assist- 
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ance,  be  detemuned  to  avail  himself  of  the  unsuspicious  simplicity  with 
which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  professions^  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.  He  prepared  for 
the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  deliberate  arrangement,  and 
with  as  little  compunction  as  if  it  had  reflected  no 'disgrace  on  liimself  or 
his  country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three  small  squadrons,  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar ;  his  infantiy 
were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  of  most  tried  courage,  whom  he 
kept  near  his  own  person  to  support  him  in  the  dangerous  service,  which 
he  reserved  for  himself;  the  artilleiy,  consisting  of  two  fieldpieces,*  and 
the  cross  bowmen,  were  placed  opposite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Atahu- 
alpa was  to  approach.  All  were  commanded  to  keep  widiin  the  square* 
and  not  to  move  until  the  signal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  fNov.  16]  the  Peruvian  camp  was  all  in  motion. 
But  as  Atahualpa  was  solicitous  to  appear  with  the  greatest  splendour  and 
magnificence  m  his  first  interview  with  the  strangers,  the  preparations  for 
this  were  so  tedious  that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his 
march.  Even  then,  lest  the  order  of  the  procession  should  be  deranged, 
he  moved  so  slowly,  tbat  the  Spaniards  became  impatient,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  some  suspicion  of  their  intention  might  be  the  cause  of  this  delay. 
In  order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  despatched  one  of  his  officers  with  fresh 
assurances  of  bis  friendly  disposition.  At  length  the  Inca  approached. 
First  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,  in  a  uniform  dress,  as  harbingers 
to  clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himself,  sitting  on  a  throne  or  couch 
adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  almost  covered  with  plates  of 

Sold  and  silver  enriched  with  precious  stones,  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ers  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind  him  came  some  chief  officers  of 
his  court,  carried  in  the  same  manner.  Several  bands  of  singers  and 
dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and  the  whole  plain  was  covered 
with  troops,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 
•  As  the  inca  drew  near  the  Spanish  quarters.  Father  Vincent  Valverde, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  discourse  explained  to  him  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  sufferings  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  the  appointment  of  St.  Peter  as  God  s  vicegerent 
on  earth,  the  transmission  ol  nis  apostolic  power  by  succession  to  the 
Popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  Kir^  of  Castile  by  Pope  Alexander  of 
all  the  regions  of  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  ail  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  supreme  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Pope,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Castile  as  his  lawful 
sovereign  j  promism?,  if  he  complied  instantly  vvith  this  requisition,  that 
the  Castilian  nionarcn  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  authority  ;  but  if  he  should  impiously 
refuse  to  obey  this  summons,  he  denounced  war  against  him  in  his  master  s 
Dame,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  vengeance. 
This  strange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  mysteries,  and  alluding  to  unknown 
fects,  of  which  no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once  a  dis- 
tinct idea  to  an  American,  was  so  lamely  translated  by  an  unskilful  inter- 
preter, little  acquainted  with  ihe  idiom  of  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  himself  with  propriety  in  the  language  of  the  Inca,  that 
its  general  tenour  was  altogether  incomprehensible  to  Atahualpa.    Some 

Sarts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled  him  with  astonishment  and  in- 
ignation.  His  reply,  however,  was  temperate.  He  began  with  observing, 
that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over  which  he  reigned  by  hereditary 
succession  ;  and  added,  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign  priest 
should  pretend  to  dispose  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that 

*  Xeres,  p.  IM 
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If  such  a  preposterous  grant  had  been  made^  he,  who  was  the  rightful  pos- 
sessor, renised  to  confiim  it :  that  be  had  no  inclination  to  renounce  the 
religious  institutions  establi^ed  by  his  ancestors  ;  nor  would  he  forsake 
the  service  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinitjr  whom  he  and  his  people  re- 
Tered,  in  order  to  worship  the  Grod  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  subject  to 
death ;  that  with  respect  to  other  matters  contained  in  his  discourse,  as  be 
had  never  beard  of  them  before,  and  did  not  now  understand  their  mean- 
ing, he  desired  to  know  where  the  priest  had  learned  things  so  extraordi 
naiy.  ^  In  this  book,"  answered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him  his  bre- 
Tiaiy.  The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  liAed  it 
to  his  ear :  ''  This,'' says  he,  '*  is  silent ;  it  tells  me  nothing;"  and  threw 
it  with  disdain  to  the  ground.  The  enraged  monk,  runmng  towards  his 
countrymen,  cried  out,  *'  To  arms.  Christians,  to  arms :  the  word  of  God 
is  insulted ;  avenee  this  profanation  on  those  impious  aogs"  [130]. 

Pizarro,  who,  during  tnis  lon^  conference,  haa  with  dfficulty  restrained 
his  soldiers,  ea^er  to  seize  the  nch  spoils  of  which  they  had  now  so  near 
a  view,  immecuately  gave  the  signal  of  assault.  At  once  the  martial  music 
struck  up,  the  cannon  and  muskets  began  to  fire,  the  h(»rse  sallied  out 
fiercely  to  the  chaige,  the  infantry  rushed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  Peru- 
Tians,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect, 
and  dismayed  with  the  destructive  effect  of  the  firearms,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble impression  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  universal  consternation  on  eveiy 
side,  without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Pizarro,  at  tbe  head  of  his  chosen  band,  advanced  directly  to- 
wards the  Inca  ;  and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they  vied  one  with  another  in 
sacrificing  their  own  lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  sacred  person  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Spaniards  soon  penetrated  to  the  royal  seat ;  and  Pi- 
zarro, seizing  the  Inca  by  tbe  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  his  quarters.  Tbe  fate  of  the  monarch  increased  the 
precipitate  flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  pursued  them  towards 
eveiy  quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  oarbarity  continued  to 
slaughter  wretched  fijgitives,  who  never  once  offered  to  resist.  The  car- 
nage did  not  cease  until  the  close  of  day.  Above  four  thousand  Peru- 
Wans  were  killed.  Not  a  single  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but 
Pizarro  himself,  whose  hand  was  slightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers, 
while  struggling  eagerly  to  lay  bold  on  the  Inca  [131]. 

The  plunder  of  the  neld  was  rich  beyond  any  idea  which  the  Spaniards 
bad  yet  formed  concerning  the  wealth  of  Peru  ;  and  they  were  so  trans- 
ported with  the  value  of  the  acquisition,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  their 
success,  that  they  passed  the  nigbt  in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to 
mdigent  adventurers  on  such  an  extraordinary  change  of  fortune. 

At  first  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  believe  a  calamity  which  he 
so  little  expected  to  be  real.  But  he  soon  felt  all  the  misery  of  bis  fate, 
and  the  defection  into  which  be  sunk  was  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
grandeur  from  which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  losing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  possession  of  such  a  prisoner, 
laboured  to  console  him  with  professions  of  kindness  and  respect,  that  cor- 
responded ill  with  his  actions.  By  residing  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca 
quickly  discovered  their  ruling  passion,  which  indeed  tney  were  nowise 
solicitous  to  conceal,  and,  by  applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
bb  liberty.  He  offered  as  a  ransom  what  astonished  the  Spaniards,  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concemine  the  opulence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and 
suteen  in  breadth  ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  vessels  of  gold  as  hieb  as 
he  could  reach.  Pizarro  closed  eagerly  with  this  tempting  proposal,  and 
a  line  was  drawn  upon  tbe  walls  of^the  chamber,  to  mark  the  stipulated 
height  to  which  the  treasure  was  to  rise. 
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Atahualpa,  transported  with  having  obtained  some  prospect  of  liberff 
look  measures  instantly  for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  sending 
messengers  to  Cuzco,  Qpito,  and  other  places,  where  gold  had  been  amass- 
ed in  larepest  Quantities,  either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  the 
houses  of  the  Inca,  to  brine  what  was  necessary  for  completing  his  ransom 
directly  to  Caxamalca.  Though  Atahualpa  was  now  in  the  custody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  so  much  were  the  Peruvians  accustomed  to  respect  every 
mandate  issued  by  their  sovereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  th!e 
greatest  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  this 
means,  the  subjects  of  the  Inca  were  afraid  of  enoangering  his  life  by 
forming  any  other  scheme  for  his  relief;  and  though  the  force  of  the  em- 
pire was  still  entire,  no  preparations  were  made,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  avenge  their  own  wrongs  or  those  of  their  monarch.*  The  Spaniards 
remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  unmolested.  Small  detachments  of 
their  number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and,  instead  of 
meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every  where  received  with  marks  of 
the  most  submissive  respect  [132], 

Inconsiderable  as  those  parties  were,  and  desirous  as  Pizarro  might  be 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  interior  state  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not 
about  this  time  [December],  received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having 
landed  at  St.  Michael  with  such  a  reinforcement  as  would  almost  double  the 
number  of  his  followers.!  The  arrival  of  this  long  expected  succour  was 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards  than  alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  saw 
the  power  of  his  enemies  increase ;  and  as  he  knew  neither  the  source 
whence  they  derived  their  supplies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Peru,  he  could  not  foresee  to  what  a  height  the  inundation  that 
poured  in  upon  his  dominions  might  rise  [1533],  ^Tiile  disquieted  with 
Buch  apprehensions,  he  learned  that  some  Spaniards,  in  their  way  to  Cuzco, 
had  visited  his  brother  Huascar  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him  confined, 
and  that  the  captive  prince  had  represented  to  them  the  justice  of  his  own 
cause,  and,  as  an  inoucement  to  espouse  it,  had  promised  them  a  quantity 
rf  treasure  greatly  beyond  that  which  Atahualpa  nad  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ransom.  If  the  Spaniards  should  listen  to  this  proposal,  Atahualpa  per- 
ceived hi%  own  destruction  to  be  inevitable;  and  suspecting  that  tneir 
insatiable  thirst  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  it, 
he  determined  to  sacrifice  his  brother's  life  that  he  might  save  his  own  ; 
and  his  orders  for  this  purpose  were  executed,  like  all  his  other  commands, 
with  scnjpulous  punctuality .{ 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca  from  different  parts  of 
•the  kingdom,  loaded  with  treasure.  A  great  part  of  the  stipulated  Quantity 
was  now  amassed,  and  Atahualpa  assured  the  Spaniards  that  the  only  thing 
•which  prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remoteness  of 
the  provinces  where  it  was  deposited.  But  such  vast  piles  of  gold 
presented  continually  to  the  view  of  needy  soldiers,  had  so  inflamed  tneir 
avarice,  that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  restrain  their  impatience  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  rich  booty.  Orders  were  given  for  meltir^;  down 
the  whole,  except  some  pieces  of^  curious  fabric  reserved  as  a  present  for 
the  emperor.  After  setting  apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pesos  as  a  donative  to  the  soldiers  which  arrived  with  Almagro, 
there  remained  one  million  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  nve 
hundred  pesos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.  The  festival  of  St.  James 
[July  25],  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  partition 
of  this  enormous  sum,  and  the  manner  of  conducing  it  strongly  marks  the 
strange  alliance  of  fanaticism  with  avarice,  which  i  have  more  than  once 

•  Xerez,  305.  t  tbid.  904.    Hefrera.  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  1, 9.  }  Zarmte,  Ub.  ti.  c  6 
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had  occasion  to  point  out  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  New  World.  Though  assembled  to  divide  the  spoils  of  an 
umocent  people,  procured  by  deceit,  extortion,  and  cruelty,  the  transaction 
began  with  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  name  ofGod,*  as  if  the^  could  have  ex- 
pected the  guidance  of  heaven  in  distributing  those  wages  of  iniquity.  In  this 
division  above  eight  thousand  pesos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective 
value  to  as  many  pounds  sterling  in  the  present  centuiy,  fell  to  the  share 
of  each  horseman,  and  half  that  sum  to  each  foot  soldier.  Pizarro  himself, 
and  his  officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  history  oi  such  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
by  military  service,  nor  was  ever  a  sum  so  great  divided  among  so  small 
a  number  o(  soldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a  recompense  for 
their  services  far  beyond  their  most  sanguine  nopes,  were  so  impatient  to 
retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  their  native  country  in  ease  and  opulence,  that  they  demanded 
their  dischaige  with  clamorous  importunity.  Pizarm^  sensible  that  from 
such  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprise  in  action  nor  fortitude  in 
suffering,  and  persuaded  that  wherever  they  went  the  display  of  their 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  less  opulent  but  more  hardy,  to  his 
standard,  granted  their  suit  without  reluctance,  and  permitted  alJove  sixhr 
of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with 
an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  present  destined  for  the  emperor.t 

The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the  treasure  amassed  for  the 
Inca's  ransom,  he  insisted  with  them  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  setting  him 
at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  further  from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his 
long  service  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  those  ideas  and  maxims 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  which  led  them  to  consider  its  inhabitants  as  an 
inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
men.  In  his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to 
amuse  his  captive  with  such  a  prospect  of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  mi&ht 
induce  him  to  lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth 
of  his  kingdom.  Having  now  accomplished  this,  he  no  longer  regarded 
his  plighted  faith ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  prince  hoped 
to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had  secretly  resolved  to  bereave  him  of 
life.  Many  circumstances  seem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting  him  to 
this  action,  the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  thai  stains  tne  Spani:>h  name, 
amidst  all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  tne  conquests 
of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  seized  the  Inca  in  imitation  of  Cortes's  conduct 
towards  the  Mexican  monarch,  he  did  not  possess  talents  for  carrying  on 
!he  same  artful  plan  of  policy.  Destitute  of  the  temper  and  address 
requisite  for  gaining  the  confiaence  of  his  prisoner,  he  never  reaped  all 
^he  advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from  being  master  of  his 
person  and  authority.  Atahualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities 
and  discernment  than  Montezuma,  and  seems  to  have  penetrated  more 
thoroughly  into  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual 
suspicion  and  distrust  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The  strict 
attention  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  captive  of  such  import- 
ance, greatly  increased  the  fatigue  oi  militaiy  duty.  The  utility  of  keep- 
ing him  appeared  inconsiderable  ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as  an  encumbrance, 
fix)m  which  he  wished  to  be  delivered.! 

Alma^ro  and  his  followers  had  maae  a  demand  of  an  equal  share  in 
the  Inca^s  ransom  j  and  though  Pizarro  had  bestowed  upon  the  private 
men  the  large  gratuity  which  1  nave  mentioned,  and  endeavDured  to  soothe 
their  leader  by  presents  of  great  value,  they  still  continued  dissatisfied. 
They  were  apprehensive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained  a  prisoner, 

*  Hurrtra,  ii<r. .'.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  t  l^-(l  d^*  5*  lib.  iii.  c.  4.    Vega,  p.  S.  lib.  L  c.  ;i8. 
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Pizarro^  soldien  would  apply  whatever  treasure  should  be  aajnired,  to 
make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity  stipulated  for  his  raosoiDy  and 
under  that  pretext  exclude  Uiem  from  any  part  of  it.  They  insisted  eaeeriy 
on  putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all  the  adventureis  in  rem  might  tnere- 
i^er  be  on  an  equal  footing.* 

Pizarro  himself  began  to  be  alarmed  with  accounts  of  foices  assembling 
in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  suspected  Atahualpa  of  having 
issued  orders  tor  that  purpose.  These  fears  and  suspicions  were  artfully 
increased  by  Philippillo,  one  of  the  Indians,  whom  Pizarro  had  carried 
off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
and  whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  function  which  he 
performed  admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  captive 
monarch,  he  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth,  to  raise 
his  afifections  to  a  Coya,  or  descendant  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atabualpa's 
wives ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  gratifying  that  passion  during  the  life 
€fi  the  monarch,  be  endeavoured  to  nil  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  such 
accounts  of  the  Inca's  secret  designs  and  preparations,  as  might  awaken 
their  jealousy,  and  excite  them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  demanded  the  life  of  the  Inca, 
and  Philippillo  laboured  to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that  unhappy 
prince  inaavertently  contributed  to  hasten  his  own  fate.  Durinj^  his  con- 
nnement  he  had  attached  himself  with  peculiar  affection  to  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto ;  who,  as  they  were  persons  of  birth  and 
education  superior  to  the  rough  adventurers  with  whom  they  served,  were 
accustomed  to  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive 
monarch.  Soothed  with  this  respect  from  persons  of  such  high  rank,  he 
delighted  in  their  society.  But  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  he  was 
always  uneasy  and  overawed.  This  dread  soon  came  to  be  mingled  with 
contempt.  Amon^  all  the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  most  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing ;  and  he  lon^  deliberated  with  himself,  whether  he 
should  r^ard  it  as  a  natural  or  acouired  talent.  In  order  to  determine  this, 
be  desired  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  oi 
Gk>d  on  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  This  he  showed  successively  to  several 
Spaniards,  asking  its  meaning ;  and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without 
hesitation,  returned  the  same  answer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered ;  and, 
on  presenting  it  to  him,  he  blushed,  and  with  some  confusion  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.  From  that  moment  Atahualpa  considered 
him  as  a  mean  person  less  instructed  than  his  own  soldiers ;  and  he  had 
pot  address  enough  to  conceal  the  sentiments  with  which  this  discovery 
inspired  him.  To  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  scorn,  not  only  mortified  the 
pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited  such  resentment  in  his  breast,  as  added  force 
to  all  the  other  considerations  which  prompted  him  to  put  the  Inca  to 
death.! 

But  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  justice  to  this  violent  action,  and 
that  he  himself  might  be  exempted  from  standing  singly  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  it,  Pizarro  resolved  to  try  the  Inca  with  all  the  fonnalities 
observed  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himself,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  assistants,  were  appointed  judges,  with  full  power  to  acquit  or  to 
condemn ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry  on  the  prosecution  in 
the  king's  name ;  counsellors  were  chosen  to  assist  the  prisoner  in  his 
defence ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court. 
Before  this  strange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited  still  more  amazing. 
It  consisted  of  various  articles ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  bastard,  had  dis- 
possessed the  riffhtful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  usurped  the  regal  power; 
that  he  hadput  nis  brother  and  lawful  sovereign  to  death ;  that  he  was  an 
idolater,  ana  had  not  only  permitted  but  commanded  the  oficring  of  human 

*  Znra»e,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.    Vega,  p.  3.  lib.  t.  c.  7.    Herrera,  dec.  5,  lib.  iii  (.  i.  t  Herrera,  dec 
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sacrifices ;  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that  since  his  im* 
prisonment  he  had  wasted  and  embezzled  the  royal  treasures,  which  now 
belonged  of  ri^ht  to  the  conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  the  Spaniards.  On  these  heads  of  accusation,  some  of 
which  are  so  ludicrous,  others  so  absurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a  serious  procedure,  is  not  less  surprising 
than  his  injustice,  did  this  strange  court  go  on  to  try  the  sovereign  of  a 
great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  iurisdiction.  With  respect  to  each  of 
me  articles,  witnesses  were  examinea  ;  but  as  tbey  deliverea  their  evidence 
in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  their  words 
whatever  turn  best  suited  his  malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  pre-de- 
termined  in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  sufficient.  They  pro- 
nounced Atahualpa  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar 
Valverde  prostituted  the  authority  of  his  sacred  function  to  confirm  this 
sentence,  and  by  his  signature  warranted  it  to  be  just.  Astonished  at  his 
fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  promises,  and  by  en- 
treaties that  ne  might  be  sent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the 
arbiter  of  his  lot.  but  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  led  instantly  to  execution :  and  what  adde.d  to  the 
bitterness  of  his  last  moments,  the  same  monk  wno  had  iust  ratified  his 
doom,  offered  to  console  and  attempted  to  convert  him.  The  most 
powerful  aigument  Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  was  a  promise  of  mitigation  in  his  punishment.  The 
dread  of  a  cruel  death  extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  desire  of 
receiving  baptism.  The  ceremony  was  peribrraed ;  and  Atahualpa,  instead 
of  being  burnt,  was  stnmgled  at  the  stake.* 

Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  nation,  even  among  the  profligate 
adventurers  which  it  sent  forth  to  conquer  and  desolate  i&  New  Worlds 
there  were  persons  who  retained  some  tincture  of  the  Castilian  generosity 
and  honour.  Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
had  set  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  sent  on  a  separate  command  at  a  dis- 
tance fipom  Caxamalca,  this  odious  transaction  was  not  carried  on  without 
censure  and  opposition.  Several  officers,  and  among  those  some  of  the 
greatest  reputation  and  most  respectable  families  in  the  service,  not  only 
remonstrated  but  protested  against  this  measure  of  their  general,  as  dis* 
graceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a 
violation  of  public  faith,  and  a  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their  laudable  endeavoun 
were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  held  eveiy  thing  to  be 
lawful  which  they  deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  History,  however, 
records  even  the  unsuccessful  exertions  of  virtue  with  applause ;  and  the 
Spanish  writers,  in  relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
conspicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed  to  preserve  the  names  of 
tbose  who  made  this  laudable  effort  to  save  their  country  fipom  the  infamy 
of  having  perpetrated  such  a  crime.! 
On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons  with  the 
,  ensigns  of  royalty,  hoping  that  a  young  man  without  experience  might 
prove  a  more  passive  instrument  in  his  nands  than  an  ambitious  monarch, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  independent  command.  The  people  of 
Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  countiy,  acknowledged  Manco  Capac,  a  brother 
of  Huascar,  as  Inca.^  But  neither  possessed  the  authority  wnich  belonged 
to  a  sovereign  of  Pem.  The  violent  convulsions  into  which  the  erapue 
had  been  thrown,  first  by  the  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of  the 
F^ruvian  government,  but  almost  dissolved  its  frame.    When  they  beheld 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c  7.  Xerez,  p.  233.  Yen,  p.  11.  Itb.  L  e  36, 37.   Gomara  Hiit  c.  117.   Herrera, 
dec  3.  Ub.  iii.  c.  4.  f  Vega,  p.  IL  lib.  I.  c  37.    Xerea|L93S.    Herrera,  dec,  6.  Ub.  Ul.  c  & 
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their  monarch  a  captire  in  the  power  of  strangers,  and  at  last  sufferii^  an 
k^minious  death,  the  people  In  several  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been  set 
me  from  every  restramt  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out  into  the  most 
licentious  excesses.*  So  many  descendants  of  the  Sun,  aAer  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Atahualpa,  that  not  only 
their  influence  in  the  state  diminished  with  their  number,  but  the  accus- 
tomed reverence  for  that  sacred  race  sensibly  decreased.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  ambitious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
aspired  to  independent  authority,  and  usurped  jurisdiction  to  which  they 
had  no  title.  The  general  who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  seized 
the  brother  and  children  of  his  master,  put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and,  dis- 
claiming any  connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
separate  kingdom  for  himself.t 

The  Spaniards  with  pleasure  beheld  the  spirit  of  discord  difiusing  itself, 
and  the  vigour  of  government  relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They  con- 
sidered those  disoraers  as  symptoms  of  a  state  hastenir^  towards  its  dis- 
solution. Pizarro  no  longer  hesitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he 
had  received  such  consMerable  reinforcements,  that  he  could  venture,  with 
little  danger,  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The 
account  of  the  wealth  acquired  at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  foreseen. 
No  sooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  whom 
he  had  given  their  discharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inca's  ransom,  arrive 
at  Panama,  and  display  their  riches  in  the  view  of  their  astonished  coun- 
trymen, than  fame  spread  the  account  with  such  exaggeration  through  all 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  South  Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala, 
Panama,  and  Nicara^a,  could  hardly  restrain  the  people  under  their  juris- 
diction, from  abandoning  their  possessions,  and  crowding  to  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  which  seemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru. J  In  spite  of  every 
check  and  regulation,  such  numbers  resorted  thither,  that  rizarro  beean 
his  march  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  considerable 
earrison  in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benalcazar.  The  Peruvians 
had  assembled  some  laige  bodies  of  troops  to  oppose  his  proffress.  Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.  But  they  terminated  like  all  the  actions  in 
America  ;  a  few  Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  natives  were  put 
to  flight  with  incredible  slaughter.  At  len^h  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to 
Cuzco,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  that  capital.  The  riches  found  there, 
even  after  .all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of  hatred 
to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceed  in  value  what  had  been  received  as 
Atahualpa  s  ransom,  but  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accustomed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out  among  a  great 
number  of  adventurers,  this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  same  surprise, 
either  from  novelty,  or  the  largeness  of  the  sum  that  fell  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  [1331. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  son  of  Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated 
as  Inca,  died  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  substituted  no  person  in  his  place,  the 
title  of  Manco  Capac  seems  to  have  been  universally  recognised.§ 

While  his  fellow-soldiers  were  thus  employed,  Benalcazar,  governor  of 
St.  Michael,  an  able  and  enterprising  officer,  was  ashamed  oi  remaining 
inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name  distinguished  among  the  dis- 
'>overers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The  seasonable  arrival  of  a 
itesh  body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua  put  it  in  his  power  to 
gratify  this  passion.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  infant  settle- 
meot  intrusted  to  his  care,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and 
set  out  to  attempt  the  reductbn  of  Qjjito,  where,  according  to  the  report  of 

♦  nerrera,  dec.  5.  Ub.  ii.  c.  12.  lib,  fil.  c.  5.  t  Zaratc,  Hb.  ii.  c.  a    Veea,  p.  11.  Ub.  il.  c  3,  4 
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(be  Datives,  Atahualpa  had  leA  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Notwith- 
standing the  distance  of  that  ci^  fron\  St.  Michaol,  the  difficu]t7  of 
marching  through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods,  and  the 
A>equent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  best  troops  in  Peru  commanded  by  a 
skilful  leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  he  entered  Q^ilo  with  his  victorious  troops. 
But  they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives  now  acquainted 
to  their  sorrow  with  the  predominant  oassion  of  their  invaders,  and  Knowing 
how  to  disappoint  it,  had  carried  on  all  those  treasures,  the  prospect  oi 
which  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
supported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  wherewith  they  had 
to  struggle  in  carrying  it  on.* 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanish  leader  who  attacked  the  kingdom 
of  Qjjito.  The  fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a 
recompense  for  his  valour,  soon  became  disgusted  with  a  life  of  uniform 
tranquillity,  and  longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  militaiy 
service.  The  glory  and  wealth  acauirea  by  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
heightened  this  passion,  and  gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Qpito  did  not  lie  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  rizarro,  he  resolved  to  invade  it.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  commander  allured  volunteers  from  eveiy  quarter. 
He  embarked  with  five  hundred  men,  of  whom  above  two  hunored  were 
of  such  distinction  as  to  serve  on  horseback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo, 
and  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  proper  guides  to  con- 
duct him,  attempted  to  march  dh^ctly  to  Qpito,  by  following  the  coune 
of  the  river  Guayoquil,  and  crossing  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its 
head.  But  in  this  route,  one  of  the  most  impracticable  in  all  America,  his 
troops  endured  such  fatigue  in  forcing  their  way  through  forests  and 
marshes  on  the  low  grounds,  and  suffered  so  much  from  excessive  cold 
when  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  that  before  they  reached  the 
plain  of  Qjnito,  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  their  horses  died,  and  the 
rest  were  so  much  dispirited  and  worn  out,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for  ser- 
vice [134],  There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians,  but  of  Spaniards, 
drawn  in  hostile  array  against  them,  rizarro  having  received  an  account 
of  Alvarado*s  armament,  nad  detached  Almagro  with  some  troops  to  oppose 
this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  these  were  joined  by  Be- 
nalcazar and  his  victorious  party.  Alvarado,  though  surprised  at  the  sight 
of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  bolaJy  to  the  charge.  But, 
by  the  interposition  of  some  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  took  place ;  and  the  fatal  period  wnen  Spaniards  sus- 
pended their  conquests  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  coun- 
trymen, was  postponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to  return  to  his 
goverment,  upon  Almagpro^s  paying  him  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  to  defray 
le  expense  of  his  armament.  Most  of  his  followers  remained  in  the 
country ;  and  an  expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  his  colony  with 
ruin,  contributed  to  auement  its  strength  t 

1534.]  By  this  timeTerdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Spain.  The  im- 
mense ciuantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  imported  [135J  filled  the  kfaig- 
dom  with  no  less  astonishment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Pizarro  was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  atten- 
tion due  to  the  bearer  of  a  present  so  rich  as  to  exceed  anj  idea  which  the 
Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the  value  of  their  acquisitions  in  America* 

•  Zarale,  lib.  IL  c.  9.    Vepa,  p.  11.  lib.  li.  c.  9.     nerrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  11, 13.  Ub.  v.  c.  3, 3 
lib.  vi.  c.  3.  t  Zarete,  lib.  it.  c.  10—1.^.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  8.  9,  ^.    Goman  HIit.  c. 
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eyen  after  they  had  been  ten  years  masters  of  Mexico.  In  recompense'  ii 
his  brother's  services,  his  authority  was  confirmed  with  new  powen  and 
pririleges,  and  the  addition  of  seventy  leagues,  eztendii^  along  the  coast* 
to  the  southward  of  the  territory  eranted  in  his  former  patent.  Almano 
received  the  honours  which  he  haa  so  long  desired.  The  title  of  Adelan- 
tadoy  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon  him,  with  jurisdiction  over  two  hun- 
dred leagues  of  countrv,  stretching  oeyond  the  southern  limits  of  tlie  province 
allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdinand  himself  did  not  ^o  unrewarded.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  militaiy  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  distinction  always  accepta 
ble  to  a  Spanish  gentleman,  and  soon  set  out  on  his  return  to  Peru,  accom 
panied  by  many  persons  of  higher  rank  than  had  yet  served  in  that 
country.* 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  reached  Peru  before  he  arrived  there 
himself.  AhnaKro  no  sooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant 
of  an  indepenoent  government,  than  pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial 
residence  of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himself  master  of  that  important  station.  Juan  and  Gronzalez  Pizarro  pre- 
pared to  oppose  him.  Each  of  the  contending  parties  was  supported  by 
powerful  adnerentsy  and  the  dispute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
Dv  the  sword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.  The  recon- 
cuiation  between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachenr 
of  Pizarro  in  engrossing  to  himself  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which 
ou^ht  to  have  b^n  divided  with  his  associate,  was  always  present  in  both 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  conscious  of  his  own  perfidfy,  did  not  expect 
forgiveness ;  the  latter  feeling,  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was  impatient 
to  be  avenged  ;  and  though  avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not 
ooly  to  dissemble  their  sentiiAents,  but  even  to  act  in  concert  while  in  pur- 
suit of  wealth  and  power,  no  sooner  did  they  obtain  possession  of  these, 
than  the  same  passions  which  had  formed  this  temporanr  union,  gave  rise 
to  jealousy  and  discord.  To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  small  band  oi 
interested  dependants,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar  to  such  men* 
heightened  their  suspicions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  offence. 
But  with  all  those  seeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus  assiduously 
cherished,  each  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  abilities  and 
courage  of  his  rival,  that  they  equally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  rizarro  at  Cuzco,  and  the  address  min- 
gled with  firmness  which  he  manifested  in  his  expostulations  with  Almagro 
and  his  partisans,  averted  that  evil  for  the  present.  A  new  reconciliation 
took  place  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro  should  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not  find  in  that  province  an  establbn- 
ment  adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  indemni 
fication,  should  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of  Peru.  This  new  agreement, 
though  confirmed  [June  12]  with  the  same  sacred  solemnities  as  their  first 
contract,  was  observed  with  as  little  fidelity .f 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  transaction,  Pizarro  marched 
back  to  the  countries  on  the  seacoast ;  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval 
of  tranquillity  undisturbed  by  any  enenw,  either  Spaniardf  or  Indian,  he 
applied  nimself  with  that  persevering  ardour,  which  distinguishes  his  cha- 
racter, to  intnxiuce  a  form  of  regular  government  into  the  extensive  pro- 
vinces subject  to  his  authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education 
to  enter  into  any  disquisition  concerning  the  principles  of  civil  policy,  and 
little  accustomed  by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements, 
his  natural  sagacity  supplied  the  want  both  of  science  and  experience.  He 
distributed  the  country  into  various  districts  ;  he  appointed  proper  magis- 
trates to  preside  in  each ;  and  established  regulations  concerning  the  ad- 

*  Zarite,  lib.  lii.  c.  3.      Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  U.  c.  19,      Herrerm,  Upc  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.  f  Z»> 
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mmistratioD  of  justice,  the  collection  of  Ae  rojal  revenue,  the  woikinf  1S( 
the  mines,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  simple,  hut  weU 
calculated  to  {promote  the  public  prosperi^.  But  though,  for  the  pre8ent| 
he  adapted  his  plan  to  the  infant  state  of  his  colony,  his  aspiring  mind 
looked  forward  to  its  future  ^andeur.  He  considered  himself  as  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much  sol^ 
citude,  in  what  place  he  should  fix  the  seat  of  government.  Cuzco,  the 
imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was  situated  in  a^  comer  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  much  further  from  Q^ito,  a  province 
of  whose  value  he  had  formed  a  high  idea.  No  other  settlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  so  considerable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or  to  allure 
the  Spaniards  to  fix  their  residence  in  it.  But  in  marchinjg  through  the 
countiy,  Pizarro  had  been  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  val- 
ley of  Rimac,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  cultivated  in  Peru. 
[There,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  with  the  vale  which 
it  waters  and  enriches,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  Callao,  the  most 
commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he 
destined  to  be  the  capital  of  hb  government  [Jan.  18,  1535].  He  eave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumstance  of  bavinr 
laid  the  first  stone  at  that  season  when  the  church  celebrates  the  festival  S 
the  Three  Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  CharieSi 
the  joint  sovereigns  of  Castile.  This  name  it  still  retains  among  the 
Spaniards,  in  all  les^al  and.  formal  deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to 
foreigners  by  that  otLdma,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  Under  his  inspection,  the  buildings  advanced 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  soon  assumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which,  by  a  mae- 
nificent  palace  that  he  erected  for  himself,  and  by  the  stately  houses  buut 
by  several  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  some  inaication  of  its 
subsequent  grandeur.* 

^  In  consequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with  Pizarro,  Almagro  began 
his  march  towards  Chili ;  and  as  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
virtues  most  admired  by  soldiers,  boundless  liberality  and  fearless  courage* 
his  standard  was  followed  by  five  hundred  and  seventy  men,  the  greatest 
body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  assembled  in  Peru.    From  ini« 

Satience  to  finish  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of  hardship  and 
anger  acquired  by  all  the  Spam'ards  who  had  served  long  in  Americat 
Almagro,  instead  oi  advancir^  along  the  level  countiy  on  the  coast,  chose 
to  march  across  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was  shorter  indeed,  but 
almost  impracticable.  In  this  attempt  his  troops  were  exposed  to  eveiy 
calamity  which  men  can  suffer,  from  fatipie,  from  famine,  and  from  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  in  those  elevated  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
degree  of  cold  is  hardly  interior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perished ;  and  the  survivors,  when  they  descended  into  the 
fertile  plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  found  there 
a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  in- 
dependent, and  in  their  bodily  constitution,  as  well  as  vigour  of  spirit, 
nearly  resembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  North  America.  Thoueh  nllea 
with  wonder  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  still  more 
astonished  at  the  operations  of  their  cavaliy  ana  the  effects  of  their  fire* 
arms,  the  Chilese  soon  recovered  so  far  from  their  surprise,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themselves  with  obstmacy,  but  to  attack  their  new  enemies  with 
more  determined  fierceness  than  any  American  nation  had  'litherto  dia* 
covered.  The  Spaniards^  however,  continued  to  penetrate  into  the  ooun* 
try,  and  collected  some  considerable  quantities  of  gold ;  but  were  so  far 
firom  thinking  of  making  any  settlement  amidst  such  formidable  neighboun^ 
that,  m  spite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  issue 

*  Herrera,  dec  5«  lib.  vi.  e.  IS.  lib.  vil.  c  13.  Calancho,  Coronka,  ttb.  i.  c.  37.  BaneavOi  Ubs 
Aindata,  il.  394. 
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of  the  expedition  still  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  recalled 
ficom  it  By  an  unexpected  revolution  at  Peru.*  The  causes  of  this  impor 
tant  event  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  source. 

So  many  adventurera  had  flocked  to  Peru  from  every  Spanish  colony  in 
America,  and  all  with  such  high  expectations  of  accumulating  independent 
fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  possessed  with  notions  so  extravagant,  any 
mention  of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by  schemes  of  patient  mdustry, 
would  have  been  not  only  a  aisappointment,  but  an  insult.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  safety  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
active, Pizarro  encouraged  some  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the 
Sf>aniards  had  not  hitherto  visited.  Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for 
tbis  purpose ;  and  about  the  time  that  Almaero  set  out  for  Chili,  they 
marched  into  remote  districts  of  the  country.  No  sooner  did  Manco  Capac, 
the  Inca,  observe  the  inconsiderate  secunty  of  the  Spaniards  in  thus  dis- 
persing their  troops,  and  that  only  a  handful  of  soldiers  remained  in  Cuzco, 
under  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that  the  happy  period 
was-  at  length  come  for  vindicating  his  own  rights,  for  avenging  the  wrongs 
of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  oppressors.  Though  strictly  watched 
by  the  Spaniards  who  allowed  him  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors 
at  Cuzco,  be  found  means  of  communicating  his  scheme  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  it.  Amor^  peofjle  accus- 
tomed 10  revere  their  sovereign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  will  carries 
the  authority  of  a  command  ;  and  they  themselves  were  now  convinced, 
by  the  daily  increase  in  the  number  of*^ their  invaders,  that  the  fond  hopes 
which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntaiy  departure  were  alto- 
gether vain.  All  perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole  nation  was 
requisite  to  expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  carried  on  with 
the  secrecy  and  silence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

Af\er  some  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Inca  to  make  his  escape,  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  happening  to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco  [1536],  be  obtained 
permission  from  nim  to  attend  a  ereat  festival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a 
tew  leagues  from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  solemnity,  the  great 
men  of  tne  empire  were  assembled.  As  soon  as  the  Inca  joinea  them,  the 
standard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  fighting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Qpito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms.  Many 
Spaniards,  living  securely  on  the  settlements  allotted  them,  were  massacred. 
Several  detachments,  as  they  marched  carelessly  through  a  country  which 
seemed  to  be  tamely  submissive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spanish  writers)  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endeavoured 
to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  Spaniards.  Another  formi- 
dable body  invested  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  closely  shut  up.  There 
was  no  longer  any  communication  between  the  two  cities ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  spreading  over  the  country,  intercepted  every 
messenger ;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fate  of  their  countiymen,  each  boded  the  worst  concerning 
the  other,  and  imagined  that  they  themselves  were  the  only  persons  who 
had  survived  the  general  extinction  of  the  Spaqish  name  in  reru.t 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded  in  person,  that  the  Peru- 
vians made  their  chief  efforts.  Durir^  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
siege  with  incessant  ardour,  and  in  vanous  forms ;   and  though  they  dis- 

§layed  not  the  same  undaunted  ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  coo- 
ucted  some  of  their  operations  in  a  manner  which  discovered  greater 
sagacity,  and  a  genius  more  susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  militaiy 

*  Zarate,  Ub.  iii.  c.  1.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  131.  Vega,  p.  S.  lib.  ii.  c  90.  Orale  Hist,  de  Chfle,  Ub. 
hr.  e.  15,  4bc.  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  0.  lib.  x.  c  1,  dec  t  Vega,  p.  11,  UU  iL  c.  9B.  Zarace, 
Ub.  lU.  c.  3 .    Cieca  de  Leon*  c.  83.    Gomara  Hist  c'  135.    Heneim,  dec  5.  Ub.  vii  i.  r.  2L 
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art.  They  not  ooly  observed  the  advantages  which  the  Spaniards  derived 
from  their  discipline  and  their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  former,  and  turned  the  latter  against  them.  They  armed  a  considera- 
ble body  of  their  bravest  warriors  with  the  swords,  the  spears,  and  buck- 
lers, which  they  had*taken  from  the  Soanish  soldiers  whom  they  had  cut 
off  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  These  they  endeavoured  to  marshal 
in  that  regular  compact  order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that 
the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irresistible  force  in  action.  Some 
appeared  in  the  field  with  Spanish  muskets,  and  had  acquired  skill  and 
resolution  enough  to  use  them.  A  few  of  the  boldest,  among  whom  was 
the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  the  horses  which  they  had  taken,  and 
advanced  briskly  to  the  'charg^e  like  Spanish  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in 
the  rest.  It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than  by  those  imper- 
fect essays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  to  employ  European  arms,  that 
the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards  [136].  In  spite  of  the  valour^ 
heightened  by  despair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzoo^ 
M anco  Capac  recovered  possession  of  one-half  of  his  capital ;  and  in  their 
various  efforts  to  drive  him  out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  lost  Juan  Pizarro,  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with  some  other  persons  of  note. 
Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  incessant  duty,  distressed  with  want  of  pio- 
vbions,  and  despairing  of  beine  able  any  longer  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
numbers  daily  increased,  the  soldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco^ 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  survived, 
or  of  forcing  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  finding  some  means  of  escapipg 
fix)m  a  country  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  Spanish  name.*  While  they 
were  brooding  over  those  desponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  labour- 
ed in  vain  to  dispel,  Almagro  appeared  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cuzco. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  Almagro  concerning  the  general  insurrection 
of  the  Peruvians,  were  such  as  wouldhave  induced  him,  without  hesitation, 
to  relinqubh  the  conquest  of  Chili,  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  countiy- 
men.  But  in  this  resolution  he  was  confirmed  by  a  motive  less  generous, 
but  more  interesting.  By  the  same  messenger  who  brought  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him  go- 
vernor of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Upon  consi- 
dering the  tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifest  beyond  contradiction,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
solicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recovering  possession  of  their 
capital,  and  to  wrest  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  inripatience 
to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to  return  by  a  new  route  ;  and  in  march- 
ing through  the  sandy  plains  on  the  coast,  he  suffered  from  heat  and  drought, 
calamities  of  a  new  species  hardly  inferior  to  those  in  which  he  had  t^en 
involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes. 

1537.]  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment.  The  Spaniards 
and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  solicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  study  to  conceal  his  pretensions,  were  at  a  loss  whe- 
ther to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions  against  him  as 
an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points  in  contest  between  him  and 
his  countrymen,  flattered  themselves  tnat  they  had  more  to  hope  than  to 
dread  from  his  operations.  Almam^o  himself,  unacquainted  with  the  detail 
of  the  events  which  had  happenea  in  his  absence,  and  solicitous  to  learn 
the  precise  posture  of  afiairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  slowly,  and 
with  great  circumspection.  Various  negotiations  with  both  parties  were 
set  on  foot.  The  inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much  address. 
At  first  he  endeavoured  to  ^ain  the  friendship  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many 
fruitless  overtures,  despairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard*  lie 

*  Heirera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vUi  c  4 
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attacked  him  by  surpriae  with  a  Dumeixxis  bod^  of  chosen  troops.  But  the 
Spanish  discipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  superiority.  The 
F^vians  were  repulsed  with  such  slai^hter  that  a  great  part  of  their 
army  dispersed,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  Cuzco  without 
interruption.  « 

^  The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  head  against  the  Peni- 
viansy  directed  all  their  attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
sures to  obstruct  his  entr^  into  the  capital.  Pixidence,  however,  restrained 
both  parties  for  some  time  from  turning  their  arms  ajgainst  one  another, 
while  surrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual 
slaughter.  Different  schemes  of  accommodation  were  proposed.  Each 
endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  gene- 
rous, open,  affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the 
Pizarros,  who  were  disgusted  with  their  harsh,  domineering  manners. 
£ncouraged  b}r  this  defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  cit}r  by  night,  sur« 
prised  the  sentinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and,  investing  the  house 
where  the  two  brothers  resided,  compelled  them,  afler  an  obstinate  defence, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Almajgro^s  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  Cuzco 
was  universally  acknowledged*  ana  a  form  of  adnumstration  established  in 
his  name.* 

Two  or  three  persons  only  were  killed  in  this  first  act  of  civil  hostility ; 
but  it  was  soon  followed  oy  scenes  more  bloody.  Francisco  Pizarro 
having  dispersed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invested  Lima,  and  received 
some  considerable  reinforcements  from  Hispaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered 
five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonzo  de  Alvaraao,  to  march 
to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garrison 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  tne  Peruvians.  This  body,  which  at  that 
period  of  the  Spanish  power  in  America  must  be  deemed  a  considerable 
force,  advanced  near  to  the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter.  It  was  with  astonish- 
ment that  they  beheld  their  countrymen  posted  on  the  baiJcs  of  the  river 
Abancay  to  oppose  their  progress.  Almagro,  however,  wished  rather  to 
gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and  by  bribes  and  promises,  endeavoured  to 
seduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvi-^rado  remained  unshaken ;  but 
his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Almagro  amused  him 
with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  meaninc^, 
while  a  lar^e  detachment  of  chosen  soldiers  passed  the  river  by  night 
[July  12l,  fell  upon  his  camp  by  surprise,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  and  took  him  i)risoner,  together  with  his  principal  officers.! 

By  the  sudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contest  between  the  two  rivals 
must  have  been  decided,  if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 
as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an  officer  of  great  abilities, 
who  having  served  under  the  Constable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accustomed  to  bold  and  decisive  measures,  ad- 
vised him  instantly  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  persons  whom  he  could  not  hope 
to  gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  before 
the  ^vemor  bad  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro,  though 
he  discerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the  counsel,  and  though  be  had  courage 
to  have  carried  it  into  execution,  suffered  himself  to  be  influenced  by  sen- 
timents unlike  those  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  grown  old  in  service,  and  by 
scruples  which  suited  not  the  chief  of  a  party  who  had  drawn  his  swora 
in  ayil  war.  Feelings  of  humanity  restrained  him  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a  rebel  deterred  him 
from  entering  a  province  which  the  King  had  allotted  to  another.    Though 

^  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Vefm,  p.  11.  Ub.  U.  c.  29.  31.  Gomara  Hist  c.  134.  Heirera,  dec.  6.  him, 
H.  e.  1—5.  t  Zarate,  Ub.  Ui.  c  6.  Com.  UisL  c.  138.  Vega,  p.  11.  Ub.  ii.  c  32. 34.  Herrera, 
•      6.Ub.U.c.9. 
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hft  kneif^  that  arms  must  termiDate  the  dispute  hetween  him  and  Pizarro^ 
•ad  resolved  not  to  shun  that  mode  of  decision ;  jet,  with  a  timid  delica<^ 
Bl^posteioos  at  such  a  juncture,  he  was  so  solicitous  that  his  rival  should 
oe  considered  as  the  ag^;re8sor,  that  he  marched  quietly  hack  to  Cuzco^  to 
wait  his  approach.* 

Pizarro  was  still  unacquainted  with  all  the  interesting  events  which  had 
happ^ied  near  Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Alma^'s  return,  of  the  loss  of  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  two, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Alvarado^  were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a  tide 
of  misfortunes  almost  overwhelmed  a  spint  which  had  continued  firm  and 
erect  under  the  rudest  shocks  of  adversity.  But  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  revenue,  preserved  him  from 
sinking  under  it.  He  took  measures  for  both  with  his  wonted  sagacity. 
As  he  had  the  command  of  the  seacoast,  and  expected  considerable  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  military  stores,  it  was  no  less  his  interest  to  gam 
time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  Alma^ro  to  precipitate  ope- 
rations, and  brin^  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  He  had  recourse  to  aits 
which  he  had  lorroerly  practised  with  success ;  and  Almagro  was  again 
weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be  amused  with  a  prospect  of  terminating 
their  differences  by  some  amicable  accommodation.  By  vaiying  his  over- 
tures, and  shifting,  his  ground  as  often  as  it  suited  his  purpose,  sometimes 
seemii^  to  yield  to  eveiy  thing  which  his  rival  could  desire,  and  then 
retracting  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro  dexterously' protracted  the  ne- 
gotiation to  such  a  length,  that,  though  every  day  was  precious  to  Almaero» 
several  months  elapsed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement.  While 
the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the  omcers  with  whom  he  consulted,  was 
occupied  in  detectii^  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor, 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  andAlvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  to  whose 
custody  they  were  committed,  and  not  only  made  their  escape  themselves, 
but  persuaded  sixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to  accompany 
their  flight.!  Fortune  having  thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the 
governor  scrupled  not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure  the  release  of 
the  other.  He  proposed  that  every  point  m  controversy  between  Almagro 
and  himself  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  their  sovereign  j  that 
until  his  award  was  known,  each  should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied ;  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro 
shoirid  be  set  at  liberty,  and  return  instantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers  whom  Almagro  purposed  to  send  thither  to  represent  the  justice  of 
his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  design  of  Pizarro  was  in  those  propositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  op^nent,  Almagro, 
with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatuation,  relied  on  nis  sincerity,  and 
concluded  an  agreement  on  these  terms. ( 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered  his  liberty,  the  governor, 
no  longer  fettered  in  his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  di^uise  which  his  concern  for  it  nad  obliged  him  to  assume. 
The  treaty  was  forgotten ;  pacific  and  conciliating  measures  were  no  more 
mentioned ;  it  was  m  the  field  he  openly  declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet, 
—by  arms  and  not  by  negotiation, — that  it  must  now  be  determined  who 
should  be  master  of  reru.  The  rapidity  of  his  preparations  suited  such  a 
decisive  resolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  soon  ready  to  march  towards 
Cuzco.  The  command  of  these  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom 
he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  most  violent  schemes, 
as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowii^  from  the  rivalship 
between  their  family  and  Almagro,  but  animated  with  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance, excited  by  recollection  of  their  own  recent  di^race  and  sufferiugs. 

*  Henera,  dec.  6.  lib.  li.  c.  10,  11.  t  Zarate,  lib.  ill.  c.  8.    Henrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

X  Herrara,  dec.  6.  lib.  ill.  c.  9.    Zarate,  Ub.  ill.  c.  9.    Gomara  lliat.  c.  140.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c,  aS 
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Afler  an  uosuccessful  dttempt  to  cross  the  nKNintains  in  tibe  direct  road  b^ 
tween  Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  south  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Nasca»  and  then  turning  to  the  lefty  penetrated  throi^h  the  defiles 
in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  wnich  lay  between  them  ana  the  capital. 
Almagro,  instead  of  hearkening  to  some  of  his  officers,  who  advised  him 
to  attempt  the  defence  of  those  difficult  passes,  waited  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reasons  seem  to  have  induced 
him  to  take  this  resolution.  His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred, 
and  he  was  afiaid  of  weakening  such  a  feeble  body  by  sending  any  de- 
tachment towards  the  mountains.  His  cavaliy  far  exceeded  tnat  of  the 
adverse  party,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  and  it  was  only  in  an  open 
country  that  he  could  avail  himself  of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from 
the  nature  of  the  desert  and  horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were  eaually  impatient  to 
bring  this  lon^  protracted  contest  to  an  issue.  Thougn  countiymen  and 
friends,  the  suojects  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  each  with  the  royal 
standard  displaced ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains  that  surrounded 
the  plain  in  which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vast  multitude  of 
Indians  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and 
prepared  to  attack  whatever  party  remained  master  of  the  field :  so  fell 
and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken  possession  of  every 
breast,  that  not  one  pacific  counsel,  not  a  single  overture  towards  accom- 
modation proceeded  from  either  side.  Unfortunately  for  Almagro,  he  was 
so  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  to  which  nis  advanced  age  was 
uneaual,  that,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity  • 
and  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  his  troops  to  Orgopnez,  who, 
though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not  possess  the  same  ascendant  either 
over  the  spirit  or  auctions  of  the  soldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each  party  with  egual 
courage  [April  26].  On  the  side  of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  soldiers, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by 
Pizarro's  superiority  in  numbers,  ana  by  two  conipanies  of  well  disciplined 
musketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an  account  of  the  insurrection  of  tlie 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  sent  from  Spain.*  As  the  use  of  fire-anns  was 
not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America,!  hastily  equipped  for  ser- 
vice, at  their  own  expense,  this  small  band  of  soldiers  regularly  trained 
and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day. 
Wherover  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well  sustained  fire 
bore  down  horse  and  foot  before  it ;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured 
to  rally  and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous  wound,  the 
route  oecame  general.  The  barbarity  of  the  conquerors  stained  the  glory 
which  they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.  'Pne  violence  of  civil  rage 
hurried  on  some  to  slaughter  theircountrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelty ; 
the  meanness  of  private  revenge  instigated  others  to  single  out  individuals 
as  the  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Oigognez  and  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction were  massacred  in  cold  blood  :  above  a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers 
fell  in  the  field  ;  a  lare^e  proportion,  wnere  the  number  of  combatants  was 
few,  and  the  heat  otthe  contest  soon  over.  Almagro,  though  so  feeble 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horse,  had  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  a  litter  to  an  eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmost  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed  the  various  movements 
of  both  parties,  and  at  last  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops,  with 
%ll  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  veteran  leader  long  accustomed  to 

*  Herrert.  dec.  6.  lib.  UI.  c.  8.  f  Zvate,  lib.  lU.  e.  & 
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victoiy.  He  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  Oight;  but  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  guarded  with  the  strictest  vigilance.* 

The  Indians,  instead  of  executing  the  resolution  which  they  had  formed, 
retired  quietly  after  the  battle  was  over ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  there  is  not  a  more  strikine  instance  of  the  wonderful  ascendant 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that,  after 
seeing  one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and  dispersed,  and  the  other 
weakened  and  fatigued,  they  nad  not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies, 
when  fortune  presented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  such  ad- 
vantage.! 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  found  there  a  con- 
siderable booty,  consisting  partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treasures, 
and  partly  of  the  wealth  amassed  by  their  antagonists  from  the  spoils  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  But  so  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompense  which 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to 
gratify  such  extravagant  expectations,  had  recouse  to  the  same  expedient 
which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  endeavoured 
to  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent  assuming  spirit,  in  order  to  prevent  It 
from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view,  he  encouraged  his 
most  active  officers  to  attempt  the  discovery  and  reduction  of  various  pro- 
vinces which  had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  the  Spaniards.  To  eveiy 
standard  erected  by  the  leaders  who  undertook  any  of  those  new  expe- 
ditions, volunteers  resorted  with  the  ardour  and  hope  peculiar  to  the  agje. 
Several  of  AlmaCTo's  soldiers  joined  them,  ^nd  thus  Pizarro  had  the  satis- 
faction of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of  his  discontented 
friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  ancient  enemies.J 

Almagro  himself  remained  for  several  months  in  custody,  under  all  the 
anguish  of  suspense.  For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands,  prudence  con- 
strained them  to  defer  gratifying  their  vengeance,  until  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  several  of  their  own  followers  in  whom 
they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  soon  as  they  set  out 
upon  their,  different  expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  of  treason, 
formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  Tne  sentence  astonished  him ;  and 
though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  so  much,  that  he  had 
recourse  to  abject  supplications  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
sought the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between  their  bro- 
ther and  him,  and  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
family ;  he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which,  in  opposition  to 
the  repeated  remonstrances  of  his  own  most  attached  frienos,  he  had 
spared  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power  ;  he  conjured  them  to 
pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  to  suffer  him  to  pass  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his  peace  with 
Heaven.  The  entreaties,  says  a  Spanish  historian,  of  a  man  so  much  be- 
loved touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from  many  a  stem 
eye.  But  the  brothers  remained  inflexible.  As^  soon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
veteran.  He  was  strangled  in  prison,  and  afterwsuds  publicly  beheaded. 
He  suffered  in  the  seventy-fifUi  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  son  by  an 
Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Lima, 
he  named  as  successor  to  his  government,  pursuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  him.§ 

•  Zarate,  lib.  Ul.  c.  U,  19.  Vefra,  p.  11.  lib.  U.  c.  36—38.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  lU.  c.  10—12.  lib.  hr, 
e.  1—6.  t  Zarate,  lib.  iil  e.  11 .    Vega,  p.  11.  Ub.  IL  e.  3&  :  Zarate,  ilb.  ill.  c.  1& 

GoBiara  Hiat  c.  141.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  $  Zarate,  lib.  ilL  c  19.    Gomara  HiA.  • 

141     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  il-  c.  39.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c  d.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 
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1539.]  As,  during  the  civil  dissensions  in  Peru,  all  intercourse  with  Spain 
was  suspended,  the  detail  of  the  eztiaordinaiy  transactions  there  did  not 
soon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious  faction,  the  first 
intelligence  was  brought  thither  by  some  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left  the 
countiy  upon  the  ruin  of  their  cause ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened, 
with  every  circumstance,  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and  his  brothers.  Their 
ambition,  their  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  maligni^  and  exaggeration  of  party 
hatred.  Ferdmand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  soon  after,  and  appeared  in  court 
with  extraordinary  splendour,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impression  which 
their  accusations  had  made,  and  to  justify  his  brother  and  himself  by  repre- 
senting Almagro  as  the  aggressor.  The  emperor  and  his  mmisters,  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending  factions  was  most 
criminal,  clearly  discerned  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  dissensions.  It  was 
obvious,  that  while  the  leaders,  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  two  infant 
colonies,  employed  the  arms  which  should  have  been  turned  aeainst  the 
common  enemy,  in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the  public  good 
must  cease,  and  there  was  reason  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve 
the  advantage  which  the  disunion  of  the  Spaniards  presented  to  theni» 
and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  vanquished.  But  the  evil  was  more 
apparent  than  the  remedy.  Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  so  defective  and  suspicious,  and  the  scene  of  action  so  remote, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  any  plan  that  should  be  approved  of  in  Spain  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  situation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumstances 
of  affairs,  might  alter  so  entirely  as  to  render  its  effects  extremely 
pernicious. 

Nothing  therefore  remained,  but  to  send  a  {person  to  Peru,  vested  with 
extensive  and  discretionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquiring  upon  the  spot  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  different  leaders,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  the  govern 
ment  in  that  fo.m  which  he  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
parent  state,  and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  selected  for  this 
important  charge  was  Christoval  Vaca  de  Castro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of 
royal  audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  integnty,  and  firmness  justi- 
fied the  choice.  His  instructions,  though  ample,  were  not  such  as  to  fetter 
him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the  different  aspect  of  affairs,  he  had 
power  to  take  upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the  governor 
still  alive,  he  was  to  assume  only  the  title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ance of  acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  against  giving  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  so  highly  of  his  countiy.  But  if 
Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  commission  that  he  might  then 
produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  government  of 
Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  however,  seems  to  have  Bowed  rather 
from  dread  of  his  power  than  from  any  approbation  of  his  measures ;  for,  at 
the  very  time  that  the  court  seemed  so  solicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arrested  at  Madrid,  and  confined  to  a  prison,  where 
he  remained  above  twentyyears.* 

1540.]  While  Vaca  de  Castro  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  events  of 

Seat  moment  happened  in  Peru.  The  governor,  considering  himself,  upon 
e  death  of  Almagro.  as  the  unrivalled  possessor  of  that  vast  empire,  pro- 
ceeded to  parcel  out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors ;  and  had  this 
division  been  made  with  any  degree  of  impartialitjr,  the  extent  of  country 
which  he  had  to  bestow  was  sufficient  to  have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to 
have  gained  his  enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  transaction,  not  with 
the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  discover  and  to  reward 

*  Gomara  Hist.  c.  I4S.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  40.     Herrora.  drc.  6.  lib.  viii.  c  10,  II.  lib.  z.  c  I 
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floerit,  but  with  the  illiberal  spirit  of  a  party  leader.  Laige  districts,  in 
parts  of  the  countiy  niost  cultivated  and  populous,  were  set  apart  as  his  own 
property,  or  granted  to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  iavourites.  To 
others,  lots  less  valuable  and  inviting  were  assigned.  The  followers  of 
AlmagTO,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whose 
valour  and  perseverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  lor  his  success,  were  totally 
excluded  from  any  portion  in  those  lands,  towards  the  acquisition  of  whicn 
they  had  contributed  so  largely.  *As  the  vanity  of  eveiy  individual  set 
an  immoderate  value  upon  his  own  services,  and  the  idea  of  each  concern- 
ii^  the  recompense  due  to  tuem  rose  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
in  proportion  as  their  conauests  extended,  all  who  were  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  exclaimea  loudly  against  the  rapaciousness  and  partiality 
of  the  governor.  The  partisans  of  Almagro  murmured  in  secret,  and  medi- 
tated revenge.* 

Rapid  as  the  jgrogress  of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  Lad  been  since 
Pizarro  landed  in  rem,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  satisfied. 
The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the  commana  of  different 
detachments,  penetrated  into  several  new  provinces  \  and  though  some  of 
them  were  exposed  to  great  hardships  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  suffered  distress  not  inferior  amidst  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  the  plains,  they  made  discoveries  and  conquests  which  not  only  extended 
their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  added  considerably  to  the  territories 
of  Spain  and  tne  New  World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  reassumed  Almagro's 
scheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  notwithstanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives 
in  defending  their  possessions,  made  such  progress  in  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  that  he  founded  the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beorinnii^  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  that  jprovince.t  But  of  all  the 
enterprises  undertaken  about  this  period,  that  ol  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was  the 
most  remarkable.     The  governor,  who  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no 

Sirson  in  Peru  should  possess  any  station  of  distinguished  eminence  or  au- 
ority  but  those  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror 
of  Qjjito,  of  his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother  Gon- 
zalo to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  instructed  him  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  which, 
according  to  the  iniormation  of  the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  and 
other  valuable  spices.  Gonzalo,  net  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in 
courage,  and  no  less  ambitious  of  acauirin^  distinction,  eagerly  engaged  in 
this  difficult  service.  He  set  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hunched 
and  forty  soldiers,  near  one  half  of  wnom  were  horsemen ;  with  four  thou- 
sand Indians  to  carry  their  provisions.  In  forcing  their  wiiy  through  the 
defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excess  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to 
neither  of  which  they  were  accustorred.  proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of 
their  wretched  attendants.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robust,  and  inured 
to  a  variety  of  climates,  suffered  considerably,  and  lost  some  men :  but 
when  they  descended  into  the  low  country,  their  distress  increased.  During 
two  months  it  rained  incessantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  dry  their  clothes.J  The  immense  plains  upon  which  they  were 
now  entering,  either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied  by  the 
rudest  and  least  industrious  tribes  in  the  New  World,  yielded  little  subsist- 
ence. They  could  not  advance  a  step  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through  woods, 
or  made  it  through  marshes.  Such  incessant  toil,  and  continual  scarcity  of 
food,  seem  more  than  sufficient  to  have  exhausted  and  dispirited  any  troops. 
But  the  fortitude  and  perseverance  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  insuperable.  Allured  by  frequent  but  false  accounts  of  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  persisted  in  struggling  on,  until  they  reached 

*  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iiL  c.  3.    Herrenh  dec  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  5.  t  Zsrate,  lib.  lii.  c.  13.    OvtUe, 

lib.  U.  c  1,  ate.  tZante,lib.iv.c.S.^ 
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tl^  baiiks  of  the  Coca  or  Napo,  one  of  the  laige  rivers  whose  waters  pour 
inv>  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  graixleur.  There,  with  inbnile 
labour,  they  built  a  baric,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of  great  utility 
in  oonveyiDfi'  them  over  rivers,  in  procuring  provisions,  and  in  exploring  the 
country.  This  was  manned  witn  fifty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  stream  carried 
them  down  with  such  rapidity,  that  .the^  were  soon  far  ahead  of  their 
countiymen,  who  followed  slowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

At  this  distance  from  bis  commander,  Orellana,  a  voung  man  of  an  aspi- 
ring mind,  began  to  fancy  himself  independent ;  ana  transported  with  the 
•  predominant  passion  of  the  a^,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  distinguishing^ 
himself  as  a  discoverer,  by  followinc;  the  course  of  the  Mara^non  until  it 
jdned  the  ocean,  and  by  surveying  the  vast  regions  through  which  it  flows. 
This  scheme  of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if  he  be 
chaigeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and 
with  having  abandoned  his  fellow  soldiers  in  a  painless  desert,  where  they 
had  hardly  any  hopes  of  success,  or  even  of  safety,  but  what  were  founded 
on  the  service  which  they  expected  from  the  bark ;  his  crime  is  in  some 
measure  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a  navigation  of 
Dear  two  thousand  leagues,  through  unknown  nations,  in  a  vessel  hastily  con- 
structed, with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unskilful  hands,  witliout  pro- 
visions, without  a  compass,  or  a  pilot.  But  Lis  courage  and  alacrity  supplied 
every  defect.  Committing  himself  fearlessly  to  the  guidance  of  the  stream, 
the  Napo  bore  him  along  to  the  south,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coast,  he  held  on  his  course 
in  that  direction.  He  made  frequent  descents  on  both  sides  of  the  river» 
sometimes  seizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provisions  of  the  fierce  savages 
seated  on  its  banks ;  and  sometimes  procuring  a  supply  of  food  by  a  friendlr 
intercourse  with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  series  of  dai^rs,  whicii 
he  encountered  with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  distresses  which  he  sup- 
ported with  no  less  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  1 137]>  where  new 
perils  awaited  him.  These  he  likewise  surmounted,  and  got  safely  to  the 
Spanish  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cuba^a ;  from  thence  he  sailed  to 
Spain.  The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  visit  regions  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an  adventurer  solicitous  to  magnify  his  own 
merit,  concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraordinarv  proportion 
of  the  marvellous  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered nations  so  rich  that  the  roofs  of  their  temples  were  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  and  described  a  republic  of  women  so  warlike  and  power- 
ful, as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  considerable  tract  of  the  fertile 
plains  which  he  had  visited.  Extravagant  as  those  tales  were,  they  gave  rise 
to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with  gold,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  El  Dorado  f  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  m  this  part 
of  the  world;  and  such  is  the  propensity  of  mankind  to  believe  what  is 
wonderful,  that  it  has  been  slowly  and  with  difficulty  that  reason  and  ob- 
servation have  exploded  those  fables.  The  voyage,  however,  even  tvben 
stripped  of  eveiy  romantic  embellishment,  deserves  to  be  recorded  not 
only  as  one  of  tne  most  memorable  occurrences  in  that  adventurous  age, 
but  as  the  first  event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extensive 
countries  that  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ooean.* 

No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  Pizarro,  when  he  did  net 
find  the  bark  at  the  confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  bad 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  suspect 
that  a  man,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  such  an  important  command, 
could  be  so  base  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  desert  him  at  such  a  juncture. 
But  imputing  his  absence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  some  unknown 

*  Zarate.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.    Oomani  ipst  c.  86.    Vega,  p.  21.  UK  fU.  c.  4.     Uenen,  dec.  6.  lib.  zL  c 
-6.    Rodriguez  el  Maragnoo  y  Amazoaas,  lib.  t  c.  3.> 
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accident,  he  adyaaced  above  fiffy  leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  MaragnoOy 
ezpectiog  ereiy  moment  to  see  the  bark  appear  with  a  supply  of  provi* 
aions  [1541].  At  length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  OreQana  had 
left  to  pensh  m  the  desert,  because  he  had  the  courage  to  remonstrate 
against  his  perfidy.  From  him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  desperate  situation,  tvhen 
deprived  of  their  only  resource.  The  spirit  of  the  stoutest  hearted  vete- 
ran sunk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  instantly.  Pizarro. 
though  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppose  their  in- 
clination. But  he  was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito ;  and  m  that 
long  march  the  Spaniards  encountered  hardships  ^ater  than  those  which 
they  had  endured  in  their  progress  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  soothed  and  animated  them  under  their  sufferings.  Hunger 
compelled  them  to  feed  on  roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and 
horses,  to  devour  the  most  loathsome  reptiles,  and  even  to  gnaw  the  leather 
of  their  saddles  and  swordbelts.  Four  thousand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards,  perished  in  this  wild  disastrous  expedition,  which  con- 
tinued near  two  years  ;  and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with  Orel- 
iana,  only  fourscore  got  back  to  Qjuito.  These  were  naked  like  savages, 
and  so  emaciated  with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more 
the  appearance  of  spectres  than  of  men.^ 

But,  instead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repose  which  his  condition  re- 
auired,  Pizarro,  on  entering  Qjuito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him  than  those  through  which  he 
had  passed.  From  the  time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  division  of 
his  conquests  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  adherents  of  Almagro,  con- 
sidering themselves  as  proscribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Great  numbers  in  despair 
resorted  to  Lima,  where  the  house  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  slender  portion  of  his  father's  fortune,  which  the  governor 
allowed  him  to  enjoy,  was  spent  in  afTordiner  them  subsistence.  The  warm 
attachment  with  which  every  person  who  had  served  under  the  elder  Al- 
magro devoted  himself  to  his  mterests,  was  quickly  transferred  to  his  son, 
who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood,  and  possessed  all  the 
qualities  which  captivate  the  affections  of  soldiers.  Of  a  graceful  appear- 
ance, dexterous  at  all  martial  exercises,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  seemed  to 
be  formed  for  command  ;  and  as  his  father,  conscious  of  his  own  inferiority 
from  the  total  want  of  education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have 
him  instructed  in  every  science  becomine  a  gentleman  •  the  accomplish- 
ments which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the  respect  of  his  followers,  as 
they  gave  him  distinction  and  eminence  amon^  illiterate  adventuiers.  In 
this  youn^  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which  they  wanted, 
and,  kx)king  up  to  him  as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.  Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their  only  incite- 
ment ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their  own  distresses.  Many  of  them,  des- 
titute of  common  necessaries  [138],  and  weary  of  loitering  away  life,  a 
burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  such  of  their  associates  as  had  saved  some 
remnant  of  their  fortune  from  pillage  and  confiscation,  longed  impatiently 
for  an  occasion  to  exert  their  activity  and  courage,  and  began  o  deliberate 
how  they  might  be  avenged  on  the  author  of  all  their  misery.  Their  fte- 
quent  cabals  did  not  pass  unobserved ;  and  the  governor  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  men  who  meditated  some  desperate  deed,  and  had 
resolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the  native  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  or  (torn  contempt  of  persons  whose  poverty  seemed  to  rendfer  their 
machinations  of  litUe  consequence,  he  disregarded  ^he  admonitions  of  bis 
friends.    ''  Be  in  no  pain,"  said  he  careles^y,  f  about  my  life  ;  it  is  per- 

•  Zarate,  Ub.  hr.  c.  3-^     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ill.  ot^.  4, 5.  14.     Herrara,  dec  6.  lib,  vliU  c.  7,  a 
lib.  Ix,  c  8-5.  dec.  7.  Ub.  Ul  c.  14.    ^izai^  VafoDei  iUut  349,  Ice. 
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fectly  safe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru  knows  that  1  can  in  a  moment 
cut  off  any  head  which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  against  it.''  This  secu- 
rity gare  the  Almaerians  full  leisure  to  digest  and  ripen  every  part  of 
their  scheme  ;  and  Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  wno  had 
the  chaise  of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direction  of  their  consulta- 
tions with  all  the  zeat  which  this  connection  inspired,  and  with  all  the  au- 
Aority  which  the  ascendant  that  he  was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of 
his  pupil  gave  him. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  at  mid-day,  the  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose  in  all  sultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  most  aetermined  conspirators,  sallied  out  of  Almagro's  house,  in 
complete  armour ;   and,  drawing  their  swords,  as  they  advanced  hastily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Liong  live  the  King,  but  let  the 
tyrant  die !".    Their  associates,  warned  of  their  motions  by  a  signal,  were 
in  arms  at  different  stations  ready  to  support  them.    Though  Pizarro  was 
usually  surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  train  of  attendants  as  suited  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  opulent  subject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived : 
yet  as  he  was  just  risen  from  table,  and  most  of  his  domestics  had  retired 
to  their  own  apartments,  the  conspirators  passed  tlirough  the  two  outer 
courts  of  the  palace  unobserved.    They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case before  a  page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  master,  who  waa 
conversir^  with  a  few  friends  in  a  lai^ge  hall.    The  governor,  whose  steady 
mind  no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  starting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francisco  dc  Chaves  to  make  fast  the  door.    But  that  officer, 
who  did  not  retain  so  much  presence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent 
order,  runnii^  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  wildly  asked  the  conspirators 
what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?    Instead  of  answering, 
they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  burst  into  the  hall.    Scane  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  there  threw  themselves  fiom  the  windows ;  others  attempt- 
ed to  fly  ;  and  a  few  drawing  their  swords  followed  their  leader  into  an 
inner  apartment.    The  conspirators,  animated  with  having  the  object  of 
their  vengeance  now  in  view,  rushed  forward  after  them.    Pizarro,  with 
no  other  arms  than  his  sword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entiy  ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends,  he 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  past  exploits, 
and  with   the  vigour  of  a  youthful  combatant.    "  Courage,"  cried  he, 
"  companions !  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  those  traitors  repent  of  their  au- 
dacity."   But  the  armour  of  the  conspirators  protected  them,  while  eveiy 
thrust  they  made  took  effect.    Alcantara  fell  dead  at  his  brothers  feet ; 
his  other  defenders  were  mortally  wounded.    The  governor,  so  weary 
that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  sword,  and  no  longer  able  to  parry  the  many 
weapons  furiously  aimed  at  him,  received  a  deadly  thrust  full  in  his  throat, 
sunk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  slain,  the  assassins  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and,  waving 
their  bloody  swords,  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
Hundred  of  their  associates  having  joined  them,  they  conducted  young  Al- 
magro  in  solemn  procession  through  the  city,  and,  assemblino^  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  citizens,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful 
successor  to  his  lather  in  his  government.  The  palace  of  r  izarro,  together 
with  the  houses  of  several  ot  his  adherents,  was  pillaged  by  the  soldiers, 
who  had  the  satisfaction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies,  and 
of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  those  through  whose  hands  al  the 
wealth  of  Peru  had  passed.* 

The  boldness  and  success  of  the  conspiracy,  as  well  as  the  name  and 
popular  qualities  of  Almagro,  drew  many  soldiers  to  his  standard.  Every 
adventurer  of  desperate  fortune,  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro 

*  Zarate,  lib.  W.  c.  6—8.  Gomara  Hist  c.  144, 145.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  Ui.  c.  &— 7.  Herreni,  dec 
G.  lib.  X.  c.  4— 7.    Pizarro  Yar.UIttst.  p.  183. 
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^and  iroin  the  rapaciousness  of  bb  goTeriiment  in  the  latter  ^ean  of  his 
hfe  the  number  of  maiecontents  was  considerable),  declared  without  hesi- 
tation in  favour  of  Almiigro,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience  dis- 
qualified him  from  taking  the  command  of  them  himself,  he  appointed 
Herrada  to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  speedily  collected  such 
a  respectable  force,  the  acquiescence  in  his  government  was  far  from  being 
general.  Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory  was  dear ; 
the  barbarous  assassination  of  a  man  to  whom  his  countiy  was  so  highly 
indebted,  filled  every  impartial  person  with  horror.  The  ignominious 
birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  lounded  his 
pretensions,  led  others  to  consider  him  as  a  usurper.  The  officer»  who 
commanded  in  some  provinces  refused  to  recognise  hb  authority  until  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco,  the  royal 
itandard  was  erected,  and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  ancient  leader. 

Those  seeds  of  discord,  which  could  not  have  lain  long  dormant,  acquired 
great  vigjour  and  activity  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Castro  was  known. 
After  a  long  and  disastrous  voyajge,  he  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  a  small  harbour  in  the  provmce  of  Popayan ;  and  proceeding  from 
thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no  less  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached 
Qjjito.  In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the 
events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  same  privileges  and 
authority ;  ana  his  jurisdiction  was  acknowledged  without  hesitation  by 
Benalcazar,  adelantado  or  lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Qpito.  Vaca  de  Castro  not  only  assumed 
the  supreme  authority,  but  showed  that  he  possessed  the  talents  which  the 
exercbe  of  it  at  that  juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  address  he 
soon  assembled  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  to  set  him  above  all 
fear  of  being  exposed  to  any  insult  from  the  adverse  party,  but  enabled 
him  to  advance  Irom  Qpito  with  the  dignity  which  became  hb  character. 
By  despatching  persons  of  confidence  to  the  different  settlements  in  Peru 
with  a  lormal  notification  of  hb  arrival  and  of  his  commission,  he  commu- 
nicated to  hb  countrymen  the  royal  pleasure  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  By  private  emissaries,  he  excited  such  officers  as 
had  discovered  their  disapprobation  of  Alma^ro's  proceedings,  to  manifest 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign  by  supporting  tne  person  honoured  with  hb 
commission.  Those  measures  were  productive  of  great  effects.  En- 
courag;ed  by  the  approach  of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and  avowed 
them  with  greater  boldness ;  the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  sentiments ; 
the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  necessary  to  choose  a  side,  began 
to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
just.*  ^ 

Almagro  observed  the  rapicT progress  of  this  spirit  of  disaffection  to  hb 
cause  ;  and  in  order  to  give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Castro,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  hb  troops  for  Cuzco  [1542], 
where  the  moat  considerable  body  of  opponents  had  erected  the  royal 
standard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his 
march  thither,  Herrada,  the  skilful  guide  of  his  youth  and  of  his  counsels, 
died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  measures  were  conspicuous  for  their  violence, 
but  concerted  with  little  sagacity,  and  executed  with  no  address.  Holguin, 
who,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  was  descend- 

'*  B«naon,  Ub.  lii.  c  0.    Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  11.    Gomara,  c  146,  W    Herrera,  dec  6.  Hb.  z.  6.  X 
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mg  to^  ards  the  coast  at  the  veiy  time  that  Almagro  was  on  hb  way  to 
Cuzcoy  deceived  his  inexperienced  adyeisaiy  by  a  veiy  simple  stratasemy 
^voided  an  engagement,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Alvarado,  an  ^cei 
of  note,  who  l^d  been  the  first  to  declare  against  Almagro  as  a  usurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Castro  entered  their  camp  with  the  troops  wliicb 
he  brought  irom  Quito  ;  and  erecting  the  royal  standard  before  his  own 
tent,  he  declared  that,  as  governor,  he  would  discharge  in  person  all 
the  functions  of  general  of  their  combined  forces.  Though  tormed  by 
the  tenor  of  his  past  life  to  the  habits  of  a  sedentary  and  pacific  profession^ 
he  at  once  assumed  the  activity  and  discovered  tne  decision  ot  an  officei 
long  accustomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  strength  to  be  now  far  supe- 
rior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the  contest  by  a 
battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  pardon  for  a  crime  so  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline 
that  mode  of  decision.  They  met  at  Chupaz  [Sept.  16],  about  two  bun 
dred  miles  ^m  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  Ull  the  fier^  animosity  inspired 
by  the  violence  of  civil  r^e,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagemesf 
of  revenge,  and  the  last  efforts  of  despair.  Victory,  afler  remaining  long 
doubtful,  declared  at  last  for  Vaco  de  Castro.  The  superior  number  ^ 
his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial  talents  of  Francisco  de 
Carvajal,  a  veteran  officer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  (xme  in  Peru» 
triumphed  over  the  bravciy  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  deserving 
another  fate.  The  carnage  was  ^reat  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
combatants.  Many  of  the  vancjuished,  especially  such  as  were  conscious 
that  they  mi^ht  be  chaiged  wUh  being  accessaiy  to  the  assassination  oi 
Pizarro,  rushing  on  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  chose  to  fall  like  soldiers 
rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hundred  men,  the 
total  amount  of  combatants  on  both  sides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  still  greater,* 

If  the  military  talents  displayed  by  Vaca  de  Castro,  both  in  the  council 
and  in  the  field,  surprised  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  still  more 
astonished  at  his  conduct  after  the  victoiy.  As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid 
dbpenser  of  justice,  and  persuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraor- 
dinary severity  to  restrain  the  licentious  spirit  of  soldiers  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  he  proceedea  directly  to  try  his  prisoners  as 
rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were 
banished  from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  escape  from  the  battle, 
being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  officers,  was  publicly  beneaded  in  Cuzco  : 
and  jn  him  the  name  of  Almaffro,  and  the  spirit  of  tne  party,  was  extinct.f 

During  those  violent  convulsions  in  Peru,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers 
werc  intently  employed  in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not 
only  to  re-eslablisn  tranquillity  there,  but  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  system 
of  internal  policy  into  all  their  settlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is 
manifest  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  America,  that, 
rapid  and  extensive  as  the  Spanish  conqufcts  there  had  been,  they  .were 
Dot  carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force,  but  by  the 
occasional  efforts  of  private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the 
first  armaments  for  discovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during  the 
busy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  the  former  the  most  intriguing 
prince  ot  the  a^e,  and  the  latter  the  most  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  schemes,  and  involved  in  war  with  so  many  nations 
of  Europe,  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  distant  and  less  interesting 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.''l3— 19.  Gomaim,  c.  14a  Veca,  p.  11  lib.  Ui.  c.  11— la  Berrara,  dec.  7. 
lib.  i.  c.  1, 2, 3.  lib.  Ui.  c  1—11.  t  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c,  21.  Gomara,  c.  ISO.  Herrera,  dec  7.  lib.  ill 
e.  12.  Ub.  vi.  c,  1. 
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objects.  The  care  of  prosecuting  discoYeiy,  or  of  attemptiiir  conquest^ 
was  abandoned  to  individuals ;  and  with  such  ardour  did  men  push  forward  in 
this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition, 
and  the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined  influence 
to  enter,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  almost  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
empire  which  Spain  now  possesses  in  the  New  World,  was  subjected  to 
its  dominion.  As  the  Spanish  court  contributed  nothing  towards  the  various 
expeditions  undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to  claim  much  from 
their  success.  The  sovereignly  of  the  conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  was  resen'ed  for  the  crown  ;  every  thing  else  was 
seized  oy  the  associates  in  each  expedition  as  their  own  ri^ht.  The 
plunder  of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  ser\ed  to  indemnity  them  for 
what  they  had  expended  in  equipping  themselves  for  the  service,  and  the 
conquered  territory  was  divided  among  them,  according  to  rules  which 
custom  had  introduced,  as  permanent  establishments  which  their  successful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  those  settlements,  when  their  extent  aa 
well  as  their  value  was  unknown,  many  irregularities  escaped  observation, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  connive  at  many  excesses.  The  conquered 
people  were  frequently  pillaged  with  destructive  rapacity,  and  their  country 
parcelled  out  among  its  new  masters  in  exorbitant  shares,  far  exceedinff 
the  highest  recompense  due  to  their  services.  The  rude  conquerors  of 
America,  incapable  of  forming  their  establishments  upon  any  general  or 
extensive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  interest,  unwilling  to 
forego  present  gain  from  the  prospect  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  seem  to 
have  had  tk>  object  but  to  amass  sudden  wealth,  without  reg:arding  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it.  But 
when  time  at  length  discovered  to  the  Spanish  court  the  importance  of  its 
American  possessions,  the  necessity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and  practices  prevalent 
among  militaiy  adventurers,  it  was  found  requisite  to  substitute  the  insti- 
tutions of  regular  ^vemment. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate  remedy^  The  conqueron 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  imitated  the  fatal  exarnple  of  their  countirmen  settled 
in  the  islands,  and  employed  themselves  in  searching  for  gold  and  silver 
with  the  same  inconsiderate  eagerness.  Similar  efiects  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  masters,  who  in  imposing  tasks  had  no 
regard  either  to  what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined 
away  and  perished  so  fast,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  Spain, 
instead  of  possessing:  countries  peopled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  pr^ressive  improvement,  would  soon  remain  proprietor  only  of^a 
vast  uninhabited  desert. 

The  emperor  and  his  ministers  were  so  sensible  of  this,  and  so  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render 
their  acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time  various  laws,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  had  been  made  for  securing  to  that  unhappy  people 
more  gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  distance  of  America  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  the  feebleness  of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the 
avarice  and  audacity  of  soldiers  unaccustomed  to  restraint,  prevented  these 
safutaiy  regulations  from 'operating  with  any  considerable  influence.  The 
evil  continued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an  interval  of 
leisure  from  the  anairs  of  Europe  to  take  it  into  attentive  consideration. 
He  consulted  not  only  with  his  ministers  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  several  persons  who  had  resided  long  in  the 
New  World  to  aid  them  with  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Fortunately  for  the  people  of  America,  amor^  these  was  Bartholo- 
mew de  las  Casas,  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  mission  from 
a  Chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa.*    Though  since  the  miscarriage  of  his 

*  Itenien]  HkUde  Chiapa,  p.  148. 
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fermer  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  shut  up  io 
his  cloister,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
ibrmer  objects  of  his  pity  was  so  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increased 
knowledge  of  their  sufferings,  its  ardour  had  augmented.  He  seized 
eagerly  this  opportunity  of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concemii^  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  eloquence  natural  to  a  man 
on  whose  mind  the  scenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep  impres- 
•jon,  he  described  the  irreparable  waste  of  the  human  species  in  the  New 
World,  the  Indian  race  almost  totallj. swept  away  in  tlie  islands  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  and  hastening  to  extinction  on  the  continent  with  the  same 
vapid  decay.  With  the  decisive  tone  of  one  strongly  prepossessed  with 
the  truth  ot  his  own  system,  he  imputed  all  this  to  a  single  cause,  to  the 
exactions  and  cruelty  of  bis  countrymen,  and  contended  that  nothing  could 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
lieemen,  and  treating  them  as  subjects,  not  as  slaves.  Nor  did  he  confide 
for  the  success  of  this  proposal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratoiy  alone.  In 
order  to  enforce  them,  he  composed  his  famous  treatise  concerning  the 
destruction  of  America,*  in  which  he  relates,  with  manjr  horrid  circum- 
stances, but  with  apparent  marks  of  exaggerated  description,  tlie  devasta- 
tion of  every  province  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  adlicted  with  the  recital  of  so  many  actions 
shocking  to  humanity.  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  those  of  Las 
Casas,  fie  perceived  that  relieving  the  Indians  from  oppression  was  but  one 
step  towards  rendering  his  possessions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unless  he  could  circumscribe  the  power 
and  usurpations  of  his  own  subiects  there.  The  conquerors  of  America, 
however  great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  country,  were  mostly 

Sersons  of  such  mean  birth,  and  of  such  an  abject  rank  in  society,  as  gave  no 
istinction  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with  which 
some  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to  an  a^e  not  accustomed  to  see  men 
in  inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  rising  to  emulate  or  to 
surpass  the  ancient  nobility  in  splendour.  The  territories  which  their 
leaders  had  appropriated  to  themselves  were  of  such  enormous  extent  [139], 
that,  if  the  country  should  ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  they  must  qtow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for  subjects.  It 
appeared  to  Charles  that  this  abuse  required  a  remedy  no  less  than  the 
other,  and  that  the  regulations  concerning  both  must  be  enforced  by  a  mode 
of  government  more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into  America. 
With  this  view  he  framed  a  body  of  laws,  containing  many  salutaiy 
appointments  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies ;  concerning  the  station  and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal 
audiences  in  different  parts  of  America;  the  administration  of  justice  ;  the 
order  of  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  These  were  approved 
of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But  together  with  them  were  issued  the  following 
regulations,  which  excited  universal  alarm,  and  occasioned  the  most  violent 
convulsions .  "  That  as  the  reparliinierUos  or  shares  of  land  seized  by  several 
I)ersons  appeared  to  be  excessive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any  conqueror 
or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted  to  him  shall  not  descend  to  his 
widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  :  That  the  Indians  shall  hence- 
forth be  exempt  from  personal  service,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  bagga^  of  travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl 
fisheries  :  That  the  slated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their  superior  shall  be 
ascertained,  and  they  shall  be  paid  as  servants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform:  That  all  persons  who  are  or  have  been  in  public  oftices,  all 
ecclesiastics  of  eveiy  denomination,  all  hospitals  and  monasteries,  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them,  and  these  be  annexed 

*  Remetal,  p.  19S.  109. 
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*o  the  crown :  That  eveiy  person  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concem 
in  the  contest  between  Pizarro  and  Almagio  should  forfeit  his  lands  and 
Indians."* 

All  the  Spanish  ministers  who  had  hitherto  been  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  American  afifairs,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  country,  remonstrated  against  those  regulations  as  ruinous  to  tlieir 
infant  colonies.  They  represented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  so  extremely  small,  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vast  regions  over  which  they  were  scattered ;  that  the  success  of  every 
scheme  for  this  purpose  must  depend  upon  the  ministiy  and  service  of  the 
Indians,  whose  native  indolence  and  aversion  to  latiour,  no  prospect  of 
benefit  or  promise  of  reward  could  surmount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of 
imposing  a  task,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from  their 
masters,  every  work  of  industry  must  cease,  and  all  the  sources  from  which 
wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  must  be  stopped  for  ever.  But  Charles^ 
tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  so  much  impressed  at  present 
with  the  view  of  the  disorders  which  reigned  in  America,  that  he  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy,  persisted  in 
his  resolution  of  publishing  the  laws.  That  they  might  be  carried  into 
execution  with  greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authorized  Francisco  Tello 
de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  FisUador^  or  superintendent  of  that 
countiy,  and  to  co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  en- 
forcing them.  He  appointed  Blasco  Nugnez  Vela  to  be  governor  of 
Peru,  with  the  title  of  viceroy  ;  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  adminis- 
tration, he  established  a  court  of  royal  audience  in  Lima  [1543],  in  which 
four  lawyers  of  eminence  were  to  preside  as  judges.! 

The  viceroy  and  superintendent  sailed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  an  account 
of  the  laws  which  they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  before  them. 
The  entiT  of  Sandovaf  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general 
ruin.  Tne  unlimited  grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  eveqr  Spaniard 
in  America  without  distinction,  and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on 
some  pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regulations,  and  suffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  so  long  accustomea  to  the 
restraints  of  law  and  authority  under  the  steady  and  prudent  administratioo 
of  Mendoza,  that,  how  much  soever  the  spirit  of  the  new  statutes  was  de- 
tested and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  niade  to  obstruct  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  subjects.  The  magistrates  and 
principal  inhabitants,  however,  presented  dutiful  addresses  to  the  viceroy 
and  superintendent,  representing  the  fatal  consequences  of  enforcing  them. 
Happily  for  them  Mendoza,  by  long  residence  in  the  counti^r,  was  so  tho- 
rous^hly  acquainted  with  its  state,  that  he  knew  what  was  for  its  interest  as 
well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  displayed 
a  degree  of  moderation  seldom  possessed  by  persons  just  entering  upon  the 
exercise  of  power.  They  engaged  to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  execution 
of  what  was  offensive  in  the  new  laws,  and  not  only  consented  that  a  depu- 
tation of  citizens  should  be  sent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
apprehensions  of  his  subjects  in  New  Spain  with  respect  to  their  tendency 
and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them  in  supporting  their  sentiments. 
Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of  men  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
them  to  decide  concerning  what  fell  immediately  under  their  own  view^ 
granted  such  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-established  the 
colony  in  its  former  tranquillity .| 

In  rem  the  storm  gathered  with  an  aspect  still  more  fierce  and  threateiH 

*  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ▼!.  c  4.  Fernandez  Hist  lib.  i.  c  1, 9.  *  t  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  94.  Go> 
man,  c.  151.  Vega,  p.  9.  lib.  UL  c.  90.  X  Fernandex  H lit.  lib.  1.  e.  3, 4, 5.  Vega,  p.  11.  Vb»  WL 
c  91, 23.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  t.  c.  7,  lib.  yU.  c.  14, 15.    Torqaem.  Mood.  Ind.  Ub.  v.  c.  13. 
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VDgf  and  was  not  ao  soon  dispelled.  The  conqoerora  of  Peru,  of  a  lank 
^  much  inferior  to  those  who  nad  subjected  Mexico  to  the  Spanish  crownu 
^  further  removed  from  the  inspection  of  the  parent  state,  and  intoxicated 
with  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all  their  operations  with 
greater  license  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  Amidst  the  general  subversion  of  law  and  order,  occasioned  br 
two  successive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide 
£oT  himself,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  interest  or  passions,  this  turbulent 
qpirit  rose  above  all  sense  of  subordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government,  the  power  of  a  viceroy, 
and  the  authority  of  a  respectable  court  of  judicature,  would  of  themselves 
have  appeared  formidable  restraints,  to  which  they  would  have  submitted 
with  reluctance.  But  they,  revolted  with  indignation  against  the  idea  of 
complying  with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  stripped  at  once  of  all 
they  had  earned  so  hardly  during  many  years  of  service  and  suffering.  Am 
the  account  of  the  new  laws  spread  successively  through  the  different  settle- 
ments, the  inhabitants  ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men 
exclaiming  against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  their  sovereign  in  de- 
pnvir^  them,  unheard  and  unconvicted,  of  their  possessions.  **  Is  this,'* 
cried  tney,  *'  the  recompense  due  to  persons,  who,  without  public  aid,  at 
their  own  expense,  and  oy  their  own  valour,  have  subjected  to  the  crown  of 
Castile  territories  of  such  immense  extent  and  opulence  ?  Are  these  the 
rewards  bestowed  for  having  endured  unparalleled  distress,  for  having 
encountered  eveiy  species  of  danger  in  the  service  of  their  counliy  ?  Whose 
merit  is  so  great,  whose  conduct  has  been  so  irreproachable,  that  he  may 
not  be  condemned  by  some  penal  clause  in  reflations,  conceived  in  terms 
as  loose  and  compreneiisive,  as  ifit  had  been  intended  that  all  should  be 
entai^led  in  their  snare  ?  Eveiy  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held  some 
public  office,  and  all,  without  distinction,  have  been  constrained  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the  fonner 
to  be  robbed  of  their  property  because  they  had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the 
latter  to  be  punished  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ?  Shall  the 

nuerors  of  this  great  empire,  instead  of  receiving  marks  of  distinction 
eprived  of  the  natural  consolation  of  providing  for  their  widows  and 
children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  scanty  supply 
they  can  extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  ?*  We  are  not  able  now,*'  continued 
they,  "  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  quest  of  more  secure  settlements ; 
our  constitutions  debilitated  witn  age,  and  our  bodies  covered  with  wounds, 
are  no  longer  fit  for  active  service  :  but  still  we  possess  vigour  sufficient  to 
assert  our  just  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  suffer  them  to  be  wrested 
from  us."t 

By  discourses  of  this  sort,  uttered  with  vehemence,  and  listened  to  with 
universal  approbation,  their  passions  were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  that 
they  were  prepared  for  the  most  violent  measures ;  and  began  to  hold  con- 
sultations in  different  places,  how  they  might  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  tne  execution  but  the  promulga- 
tion 01  the  new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were  diverted  by  me 
address  of  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  soon  as 
tiie  viceroy  and  judges  should  arrive,  and  had  leisure  to  examine  their  pe- 
titions ancf  remonstrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  some  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  framed 
without  due  attention  either  to  the  state  of  the  country,  or  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  A  grealer  degree  of  accommodation  to  these,  and 
even  some  concessions  on  tiie  part  of  government,  were  now  become  requi- 
site to  compose  the  present  ferment,  and  to  soothe  the  colonists  into  sub- 

*  Ilerrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vU.  c  H,  15.  t  Gomara,  c  198.      Herrera,  dec.  7»  lib.  yL  e.  JCL  JL 
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niissiooy  by  inspiriog  tbem  with  confidence  in  tbeir  superion.  fiat  ivithout 
profound  discemmenty  conciliating  manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  such 
t  plan  could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy  possessed  none  of  these. 
Ot  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only 
with  integnty  and  courage ;  the  former  harsh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter 
bordering  so  frequently  on  rashness  or  obstinacy,  that,  in  his  situation,  they 
were  defects  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at 
Tumbez  [March  4],  Nugnez  Vela  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  discretionary  power ;  and,  re- 
gardless of  whatever  he  observed  or  heard  concerning  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations  with  unrelenting  rigour. 
In  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  the  natives  were  declared  to 
be  free,  every  person  in  public  office  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  sei^ 
vants  ;  and  as  an  example  of  obedience  to  others,  be  would  not  sufier  a 
single  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage  in  bb  march  to- 
wards Lima.  Amazement  and  consternation  went  before  him  as  he  ap» 
proached ;  and  so  little  solicitous  was  be  to  prevent  these  from  augment!!^ 
that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obejT  the 
orders  of  his  sovereign,  not  to  dispense  with  his  laws.  This  harsh  aecla- 
ration  was  accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  still  more  intolerablei 
haughtiness  in  deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decision  in  discourse, 
and  au  insolence  of  office  grievous  to  men  litde  accustomed  to  hold  civil 
authority  in  high  respect.  Eveiy  attempt  to  procure  a  suspension  or  miti- 
gation of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  considered  as  flowing  trom  a  spuit  of 
disaflection  that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  persons  oT  rank  were  con- 
fined, and  some  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  arrested  j  and  notwithstanding  the  (ugnity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his 
merit,  in  having  prevented  a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  he  was 
loaded  with  chains,  and  shut  up  in  the  common  jail.* 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  against  such  proceedings,  it  is 
probable  the  hand  of  authority  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  suppress 
it,  or  to  prevent  it  bursting  out  with  open  violence,  if  tne  malecontents  had 
not  been  provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to 
direct  their  efforts.  From  the  time  that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations 
was  known  in  Peru,  eveiy  Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Goo* 
zalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  person  able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  thej 
threatened  the  colony.  From  all  Quarters,  letters  and  addresses  were  sent 
to  him,  conjuring  him  to  stand  forth  as  their  common  protector,  and  offer- 
ing to  support  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Gonzalo. 
though  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and 
of  courage  no  less  daring.  The  behaviour  of  an  ungrateiul  court  towards 
his  brothers  and  himself  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind.  Ferdinand  a  state 
prisoner  in  Europe,  the  children  of  the  governor  in  custody  of  the  viceroy, 
and  sent  aboaixl  his  fleet,  himself  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen  in  a  country  for  the  discovery  and  conouest  of  which  Spain  was  in- 
debted to  his  famify— these  thoughts  promptea  him  to  seek  for  vengeance, 
and  to  assert  the  ri8;hts  of  hb  family,  of  which  he  now  considered  nimself 
as  the  g^uardian  and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  easily  surmount  that 
veneration  for  hb  sovereign  which  seems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame, 
the  idea  of  marching  in  arms  against  the  royal  standard  filled  him  with 
horror.  He  hesitated  long,  and  was  still  unresolved,  when  the  violence  of 
the  viceroy,  the  universal  call  of  hb  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of  be- 
coming soon  a^  victim  himself  to  the  severity  of  the  new  laws,  moved  him 
to  quit  his  residence  at  Chuquisaca  de  la  Plata^  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  transports  of 

•  Zarate,  lib.  It.  e.  S3, 94, 9&    GomanL  c.  153—155.    Yega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  e.  4,  ft.   F«n«BdeL 
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joT  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony.  In  ibe  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elect* ' 
ea  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  Peru,  to  solicit  the  re- 
peal of  the  late  regulations.  They^  empowered  him  to  lay  their  remon- 
strances before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima,  and,  upon  pretext  of  danger 
from  the  Indians,  authorized  him  to  march  thither  in  arms  [l544l.  Under 
sanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  possession  of  the  royal  treasuiey 
appointed  officers,  levied  soldiers,  seized  a  large  train  of  artilleiy  which 
Vaca  de  Castro  had  deposited  in  Gumanga,  ana  set  out  for  Lima  as  if  he 
had  been  advancing  against  a  public  enemy.  Disaffection  having  now  as- 
sumed a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under  a  chief  of  such  distinguish- 
ed name,  many  persons  of  note  resorted  to  his  standard ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  troops,  raised  by  the  viceroy  to  oppose  his  progress,  deserted 
to  him  in  a  body.* 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  happened  there,  which 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  almost  certainbr  of  success.  The  violence 
of  the  viceroy's  administration  was  not  more  tonnidable  to  the  Spaniards 
of  Peru  than  hb  overbearing  haughtiness  was  odious  to  bis  associates,  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience.  During  their  voyage  from  Spain,  some  symp- 
toms of  coldness  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  appear.!  But 
as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  the  exercise  of  their  respective  offices,  both 
parties  were  so  much  exasperated  by  frequent  contests,  arising  from  inter- 
ference of  jurisdiction  and  contrariet^r  of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  disgust 
soon  grew  mlo  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted  the  vicerov  in  eveiy 
measure,  set  at  liberty  prisoners  whom  he  had  confined,  justified,  the  male- 
contents,  and  applauaed  their  remonstrances.  At  a  time  when  both  de- 
partments of  government  should  have  um'ted  against  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other  for  superiority.  The 
judges  at  length  prevailed.  Tne  viceroy,  universally  odious,  and  abandon- 
ed even  by  his  own  guards,  was  seized  in  his  palace  [Sept.  18],  and  carried 
to  a  desert  island  on  the  coast,  to  be  kept  there  until  ne  could  be  sent  home 
to  Spain. 

Tne  judges,  in  consequence  of  this,  having  assumed  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  issued  a  proclamation  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  sent  a  message  to  Pizarro,  reouiring 
him,  as  they  had  already  granted  whatever  he  could  request,  to  dismiss 
his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or  twenty  attendants.  They 
could  hardly  expect  that  a  man  so  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely 
comply  with  this  requisition.  It  was  made,  probably,  with  no  such  inten- 
tion, but  only  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for  Cepeda, 
the  president  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical  and  aspiring  lawyer, 
seems  to  have  held  a  secret  correspondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed,  of  devoting  himself  to 
his  service.  The  imprisonment  of  the  viceroy,  the  usurpation  of  the 
judges,  together  with  the  universal  confusion  and  anarchy  consequent  upon 
events  so  smgular  and  unexpected,  opened  new  and  vast  prospects  to  Pi- 
zarro. He  now  beheld  the  supreme  power  within  his  reach.  Nor  did  he 
want  courage  to  push  on  towards  the  object  which  fortune  presented  to 
his  view.  Carvajal,  the  prompter  of  his  resolutions,  and  guide  of  all  his 
actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro 
ought  to  aim.  instead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for  the  Span- 
bh  settlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded  to  be  governor  and  captain- 

feneral  of  the  whole  province,  and  reauired  the  court  of  audience  to  grant 
im  a  commission  to  that  effect.  At  the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to  oppose 
him,  such  a  request  carried  with  it  the  authority  of  a  commana.    But  the 

*  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  1.    Gomaraf  e.  156,  157.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  It.  c.  4— IS.    Fernandez,  lib.  L  & 
1£— 17.    Uencra,  dec  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  18,  Jfec.  lib.  viii.  c.  l>-5.       t  Gomara,  c  171. 
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judges,  citbcT  from  unwillingness  to  relinquish  power,  or  from  a  desire  of 
preserving  some  attention  to  appearances,  hesitated,  or  seemed  to  hesitate* 
about  complying  with  what  he  demanded*  Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay* 
and  impetuous  m  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  oy  nieht,  seized 
several  officers  of  distinction  obnoxious  to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  trial.  Next  momipjg  the  court  of  audience  issued 
a  commission  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  of  Peru, 
wiUi  full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  militaiy,  and  be  entered  the  town  that 
day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.* 

Oct.  28.1  But  amidst  the  disorder  and  turbulence  which  accompanied 
thb  total  aissolution  of  the  frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  set 
loose  from  tbe  ordinaiy  restraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted  with  such 
capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no  less  extraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  in  a  rapid  succession.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  oegun  to  exercise 
the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  when  he  beheld  formidable 
enemies  rise  up  to  oppose  him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on  board  a 
vessel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  custody  of  Juan  Alvarez  one  of  their  own  number ;  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  at  sea,  Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorse,  or  moved 
by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prisoner,  declared  him  from  that  moment  to 
be  free,  and  that  he  himself,  and  every  person  in  the  ship,  would  obey  him 
as  the  le?al  representative  of  their  sovereign.  Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  to  shape  his  course  towards  Tumoez,  and  as  soon  as  he^ 
landed  there,  erected  the  royU  standard,  and  resumed  his  functions  of 
riceroy.  Several  persons  of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  seditious 
spirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,  instantly  avowed 
their  resolution  to  support  his  authority.f  The  violence  of  Pizarro's  go- 
vernment, who  observed  every  individual  with  the  jealousy  natural  to 
usurpers,  and  who  punished  every  appearance  of  disaffection  with  unfor- 
giving severity,  soon  augmented  the  number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as 
it  forced  some  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge.  While 
he  was  gathering  such  strength  at  Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  what  was  considered  as  an  army  in  America,  Diego 
Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer,  exasperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion of  Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in  the  province  of  Charcas,  fonned  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  cut  him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy .t 

1545.]  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  those  appearances  of  hostifity  in 
the  opposite  extremes  of  the  empire,  was  not  disconcerted.  He  prepared 
to  assert  the  authority,  to  which  ne  had  attained,  with  the  spirit  ana  con- 
duct of  an  officer  accustomed  to  command,  and  marched  directly  against 
the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  nearest  as  well  as  most  formidable. 
As  he  was  master  of  the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  most  of  the  military 
men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  retreated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed 
him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  throuerh  a  wild,  mountainous  country,  suffered 
hardships,  and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  those  accus- 
tomed to  serve  in  America  could  have  endured  or  surmounted  [l^Ol.  The 
viceroy  had  scarcely  reached  Qpito,  when  the  vanguard  of  rizarro's 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajai,  who,  though  near  fourscore,  was  as 
hardy  ana  active  as  any  youn^  soldier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela 
instantly  abandoned  a  town  mcapable  of  defence,  and,  with  a  rapidity 
more  resembling  a  fl^ht  than  a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Po- 
payan.  Pizarro  continued  to  pursue ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  overtake 
dim,  returned  to  Qpito.    From  thence  he  despatched  Carvajai  to  oppose 

•  Zaraie,  lib.  v.  c.  8—10.'   Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  Iv.  c.  13—19.  Gomara,  e.  150—163.    Fernandes,  lib. 

I.  o.  18— 3S.    Herrcra.  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  e.  10— M.  t  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c  9.    Gomara,  c.  lOS, 

Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  33.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  X  Zarate,  lib.  v.  e.  IS.    Gomaxa,  •• 
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Centenoy  who  was  growing  formidable  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
enipirei  and  he  himself  remained  there  to  make  head  against  the  viceroy  * 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  assistance  of  Benalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela 
soon  assembled  four  hundred  men  in  Ponayan.  As  he  retained,  amidst  all 
his  disasters,  the  same  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  same  high  sense  of  his 
own  dignity,  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  advice  of  some  of  his  followers 
who  urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declarii^ 
that  it  was  only  by  the  sword  that  a  contest  with  rebels  could  be  decideo. 
With  this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Qjiiito  ri54<B].  Pizarro,  relyir*^  on 
the  superior  number,  and  stilf  more  on  the  discipline  and  valour  of  bis 
troops,  advanced  resolutely  to  meet  him  [Jan.  18].  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  nloody,  both  parties  fighting  like  men  who  knew  that  the  possession 
of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  own  future  fortune, 
depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pushed  for- 
ward with  such  regular  and  well  directed  force,  that  they  soon  began  to 
make  impression  on  their  enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  commander  and  the  courage  of  a  soldier 
were  equally  displayed,  held  victory  for  some  time  in  suspense.  At  length 
he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds ;  and  the  route  of  his  followers  became 
general.  They  were  hotly  pursued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered  in  triumph.  The 
troops  assembled  by  Centeno  were  dispersed  soon  after  by  Carvajal,  and 
he  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  the  mountains,  where  be  rcmamed  for 
several  months  concealed  m  a  cave.  Every  person  in  Peru,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Popayan  to  those  of  Chili,  submitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his 
fleet,  under  Pedro  de  Hinojosa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  command 
of  the  South  Sea,  but  had  taken  possession  of  Panama,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  rendered 
him  master  of  the  only  avenue  of  communication  between  Spain  and  Peru, 
that  was  used  at  that  period.! 

After  this  decisive  victoiy,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  remained  for  some 
\mie  at  Qjuito;  and  during  the  first  transports  of  their  exultation,  they  ran 
vaio  every  excess  of  licentious  indul&^ence,  with  the  riotous  spirit  usual 
tmong  low  adventurers  upon  extraorainary  success.  But  amidst  this  dis- 
sipation, their  chief  and  his  confidants  were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts 
fometimes  to  what  was  serious,  and  deliberated  with  much  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  less  bold  and 
decisive  in  council  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of  holding 
a  middle  course  ;  that  he  must  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  possession  of  the  government  of 
Peru,  he  inculcated  the  same  maxim  with  greater  earnestness.  Upon  re- 
ceiving an  account  of  the  victoir  at  Quito,  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  a 
tone  still  more  peremptoiy.  "You  have  usurped,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pizarro  on  that  occasion,  "  the  supreme  power  in  this  country, 
in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commission  to  the  viceroy.  You  ha\e 
marched  in  hostile  array  against  the  royal  standard ;  you  have  attacked 
tlie  representative  of  your  sovereign  in  the  field,  have  defeated  hini,  and 
cut  off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch  will  foigive  such  insults 
on  his  dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or  sincere?. 
Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious  favour  of  another.  Assume  yourself 
the  sovereignty  over  a  country  to  the  dominion  of  which  your  family  has 
a  tide  founded  on  the  rights  both  of  discoveiy  and  conquest.  It  is  in  your 
.power  to  attach  eveiy  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  consequence  inviolably  to 

*  Zaiate,  lib.  v.  c  15, 16-4U.    Gomara,  c.  167.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  I  v.  c  25—28.    Fernandez^  lib. 
L  c.  34.  40.    Uerrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii,  c.  16. 9D— 27.  t  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.    Gomara,  c. 

170.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.    Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51—54     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  U^ 
S8.  dec  8.  lib.  i.  c.  1— 3.    Bemco,  Ub.  itt.  c.  IS. 
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your  Interest,  by  liberal  grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  instituting 
ranks  of  nobili^,  and  creating  titles  of  honour  similar  to  those  which  are 
courted  with  so  much  eagerness  in  Europe.  By  establishing  orders  of 
knighthood,  with  privileges  and  distinctions  resembling  those  in  Spain,  you 
may  bestow  a  gratification  upon  the  officers  in  your  sen'ice,  suited  to  the 
ideas  of  militaJT"  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  countiymen  only  that  you  ought 
to  attend;  endeavour  to  j^ain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  m  succession  to  the  crown,  you  will  induce  the 
Indians,  out  of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite 
with  the  Spaniards  in  support  of  your  authority. — Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new  settlers  there,  you  may 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  ease  any  feeble  force 
which  it  can  send  at  such  a  distance."  Oepeda,  the  lawyer,  who  was 
now  Pizarro's  confidential  counsellor,  warmly  seconded  Carvajal's  ex- 
hortations, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  possessed  in  demonstrating^ 
that  all  the  founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raised  to  pre-eminence^ 
not  by  the  anticjuity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by 
their  own  aspirii^  valour  and  personal  merit,* 

Pizarro  listened  attentively  to  both,  and  could  not  conceal  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  object  that  they  presented  to  his  view. 
But,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  worid,  few  men  possess  that 
superior  strength  of  mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of 
forming  and  executing  such  daring  schemes,  as  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  overturning  the  established  order  of  society,  and  violating  those 
maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accustomed  to  hold,  sacred.  The  medio- 
crity of  Pizarro's  talents  circumscribed  bis  ambition  within  more  narrow 
limits.  Instead  of  aspiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his  views 
to  the  obtainii^  from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the  authority 
which  he  now  possessed ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction thither,  to  give  such  a  representation  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  ministers,  either 
from  inclination  or  from  necessity,  to  continue  him  in  his  present  station. 

While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  respect  to  the  part  which  he  should 
take,  consultations  were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  less  solicitude,  concerning 
the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  re-establish  the  em- 
peror^s  authority  in  Peru.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  last  excesses  of 
outrage  to  which  the  malecontents  had  proceeded  in  that  country,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  insurrection  against  the  viceroy,  ot 
his  imprisonment,  and  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A 
revolution  so  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  em- 
peror's abilities  and  authority.  But  as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time 
m  Germany,  in  conducting  the  war  aj^ainst  the  famous  league  of  Smalkalde^ 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  arduous  enterprises  in  his  reign,  the  care 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  in  Peru  devolved  upon  his  son 
Philip,  and  the  counsellors  whom  Charies  had  appointed  to  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  Spain  during  his  absence.  At  first  view,  the  actions  ot 
Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  so  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ministers  insisted  on 
declarinff  them  instantly  to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to 
punish  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their  zeal 
and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
this  measure  presented  themselves.  The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
strength  and  gloir  of  the  Spanish  armies,  were  then  emjjloyed  in  Ger- 
many. Spain,  exhausted  of  men  and  money  by  a  long  series  of  wars,  in 
which  she  had  been  involved  by  the  restless- .ambition  of  two  successive 
monarchs,  could  not  easily  equip  an  armament  of  sufficient  force  to  reduce 

*  VegSf  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c  40.    Femandex,  Ub.  L  c.  34  lib.  U.  c.  1  49.    Herrera,  dcc.'S.  lib.  ii,  c.  10. 
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Pizano.  To  transport  any  respectable  body  of  troops  to  a  country  so 
remote  as  Peru,  ajppeared  almost  impossible.  While  Pizarro  continued 
master  of  the  South  Bea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama 
was  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  ^uito  by  land  through  the 
new  kii^dom  of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  across  regions  of 
prodigious  extent,  desolate,  unhealtny,  or  inhabited  oy  fierce  and  hostile 
tribes,  would  be  attended  with  insurmountable  danger  and  hardships.  The 
passajge  to  the  South  Sea  hj  the  Straits  of  Magellan  was  so  tedious,  so  un- 
certain, and  so  little  known  in  that  aee,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  any  effort  carried  on  in  a  course  of  navigation  so  remote  and  precarious. 
Nothing  then  remained  but  to  relinquish  the  system  which  the  ardour  of 
their  loyalty  had  first  suggested,  and  to  attempt  by  lenient  measures  what 
could  not  be  effected  by  force.  It  was  manifest  from  Pizarro's  solicitude 
to  represent  his  conduct  in  a  favourable  light  to  the  emperor,  that  notwith- 
standing the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  still  retained  senti- 
ments of  veneration  for  his  sovereign.  By  a  proper  application  to  these^ 
tog:ether  with  some  such  concessions  as  snould  discover  a  spirit  of  mode- 
ration and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  still  room  to  hope  that  he 
mig[ht  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  natural  to  Spaniards  might 
so  far  revive  among  bis  followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid 
to  uphold  his  usurped  authority. 

The  success,  however,  of  tnis  negotiation,  no  less  delicate  than  it  was 
important,  depended  entirely  on  the  abilities  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  should  be  committed.  Af\er  weighing  with  much  attention  the 
comparative  merit  of  various  persons,  the  Spanish  ministers  fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest  in  no  higher  station 
than  that  of  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition.  Though  in  no  public  office,  he 
had  been  occasionally  employed  oy  government  in  affairs  of  trust  and  con- 
sequence, and  had  conducted  them  with  no  less  skill  than  success ;  dis- 
playing a  gentle  and  insinuating  temper,  accompanied  with  much  firmness ; 
probily,  superior  to  any  feeling  of  private  interest ;  and  a  cautious  cir^ 
cumspection  in  concerting  measures,  followed  by  such  vigour  in  executing 
them  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with  the  other.  These  qualities  marked 
him  out  for  the  function  to  which  he  was  destined.  The  emperor,  to 
whom  Gasca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  approved  of  the  choice,  and 
communicated  it  to  him  in  a  letter  containing  expressions  of  good  will  and 
confidence,  no  less  honourable  to  the  prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  subject 
who  received  it.  Gasca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  and  feeble 
constitution,  and  though,  from  the  apprehensions  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
durir^  the  course  of  his  life,  had  never  bceii  out  of  his  own  countiy,  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate,*  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 
But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted,  he  refused  a 
bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru 
with  a  more  dignified  character ;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Audience  in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  salair  on  account  of  his  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office.  All  he  reouirea  was,  that  tlie  expense  of  supporting  his  family 
should  be  defrayea  by  the  public  ;  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minister  of 

§eace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few 
omestics,  this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden.! 
But  while  he  discovered  such  disinterested  moderation  with  respect  to 
whatever  related  personally  to  himself,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  lu 
a  very  different  tone.  He  insisted,  as  he  was  to  be  employed  in  a  countiy 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  where  he  could  not  have  recourse 
to  his  sovereign  for  new  instructions  on  every  emergence ;  and  as  the  whole 

*  Fernjoidoz,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  t  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.    Gnmara,  c.  174.    Fernandez,  lib.  iLc 

14—16.    Ve^,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  1.    Herrcra,  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  4,  &«, 
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success  of  his  negotiations  must  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powefs, 
that  he  ought  to  be  invested  with  unlimited  authority ;  that  his  jurisdiction 
must  reach  to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes ;  that  he  must  be  empowered 
to  pardon,  to  punish,  or  to  reward,  as  circumstances  and  the  behaviour  of 
dinerent  men  mieht  require  ;  that  in  case  of  resistance  from  the  malecon- 
tents,  he  might  be  authorized  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpose,  and  to  call  for  assistance  from  the 

governors  of  all  tne  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  These  powers, 
lough  manifestl}[  conducive  to  the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  appeared 
to  the  Spanish  ministers  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which 
ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a  subject,  and  they  refused  to  grant  them. 
But  the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.  As,  from  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  Gasca  must  be  intrusted  with  discretionary  power  in  several 
points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circumscribed 
in  any  one  particular,  Charles  scrupled  not  to  invest  him  with  authority  to 
the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly  satisfied  with  this  fresh  proof  of 
his  master's  confidence,  Gasca  hastened  his  departure,  and,  without  either 
money  or  troops,  set  out  to  quell  a  formidable  rebellion.* 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios  [July  271,  he  found  Herman  Mexia, 
an  officer  of  note  posted  there,  by  oraer  of  Pizarro,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  any  hostile  forces.  But  Gasca  ap* 
peared  in  such  pacific  guise,  with  a  train  so  little  formidable,  and  with  a 
title  of  no  such  diffnity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  received  withjiMich 
respect.  From  Nomore  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with  a 
similar  reception  from  Hinoiosa,  whom  Pizarro  had  intrusted  with  the 

fpvemment  of  that  town,  and  the  conmiand  of  his  fleet  stationed  there, 
n  both  places  he  held  the  same  language,  declaring  that  he  was  sent  by 
their  sovereign  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  minister  of  vengeance ; 
that  he  came  to  redress  all  meir  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had 
excited  alarm,  to  pardon  past  offences,  and  to  re-establish  order  and  justice 
in  the  government  of  Peru.  His  mild  deportment,  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  the  sanctity  of  his  profession,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  can- 
dour, gained  credit  to  his  declarations.  The  veneration  due  to  a  person 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in  virtue  of  a  royal  commission, 
began  to  revive  among  men  accustomed  for^  some  time  to  nothing  more 
respectable  than  a  usurped  jurisdiction.  Hinojosa,  Mexia,  and  several  other 
officers  of  distinction,  to  each  of  whom  Gasca  applied  separately,  were 
gained  over  to  his  interest,  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  occasion  of 
declaring  openly  w  his  favour.f 

This  tne  violence  of  Pizarro  soon  afforded  them.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Gasca's  arrival  at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  his  commission,  and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not 
only  to  render  eveiy  Spaniard  in  Peru  easy  concerning  what  was  past,  by 
an  act  of  general  oblivion,  but  secure  with  respect  to  the  future,  by  re- 
pealing the  obnoxious  laws  ;  instead  of  accepting  with  gratitude  his  sove- 
reign's gracious  concessions,  he  was  so  much  exasperated  on  finding  that 
he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  station  as  governor  of  the  country,  that 
he  instantly  resolved  to  oppose  the  president's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  exercising  any  jurisdiction  there.  To  this  desperate  resolution  he 
added  another  highly  preposterous.  He  sent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain 
to  justify  this  conduct,  ana  to  insist,  in  name  of  all  the  communities  in 
Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  government  to  himself  during  life,  as  the 
only  means  of  preserving  tranquillity  there.  The  persons  intrusted  with 
this  strange  commission,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  president, 
and  required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 

•  Fernandez,  lib.  n.  c.  1(^18.  t  lUd.  lib.  iL  c  SI,  4fcc    Zante,  Ub.  yi.  c  «,  7.    Goinax«, 

e.  175.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  3  _  _ 
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They  carried  likewise  secret  instructioDS  toHinojosa«  diiecting  him  to  ofiei 
Gasca  a  present  of  fiAv  thousand  pesos,  if  he  would  comply  voluntarily 
with  what  was  demanded  of  him ;  and  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  to 
cut  him  off»  either  by  assassination  or  poison.* 

Many  circumstances  concurred  in  pushing  on  Pizarro  to  those  wild  mea- 
sures. Having  been  once  accustomed  to  supreme  command,  he  could  Dot 
bear  the  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private  station.  Conscious  of  his 
own  demerit,  he  suspected  that  the  emperor  studied  only  to  deceive  him, 
and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had  committed.  His  chief 
confidants,  no  less  guilty,  entertained  the  same  apprehensions.  The  ap- 
proach of  Gasca  without  any  military  force  excited  no  terror.  There 
were  now  above  six  thousand  Spaniards  settled  in  Peru  ;t  and  at  the  head 
of  these  he  doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence,  if  the  court  of 
Spain  should  refuse  to  grant  what  he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a 
spirit  of  defection  had  already  begun  to  spread  among  those  whom  he 
"  trusted  most.  Hinojosa,  amazed  at  Pizarro's  precipitate  resolution  of  setting 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor^s  commission,  and  disdainii^  to  be 
hb  instrument  in  perpetrating  the  odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  secret 
instructions,  publicly  recc^jiised  the  title  of  the  president  to  the  supreme 
authority  in  Peru.  The  (^Bcers  under  his  command  did  the  same.  Such 
was  the  contagious  mfluence  o '  the  example,  that  it  reached  even  the  de 
puties  who  had  been  sent  from  Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  ex- 
pected to  hear  either  of  Gasca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he 
received  an  account  of  his  being  master  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  anil  of 
tiie  troops  stationed  there. 

1547. J  Irritated  almost  to  madness  by  events  so  unexpected,  he  openly 
prepared  for  war ;  and  in  order  to  give  some  colouf  of  justice  to  his  arms, 
he  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of 
Gasca,  for  the  crimes  of  having  seized  his  ships,  seduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their  voyage  to  Spain.  Cepeda, 
though  acting  as  a  judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commission,  did  not  scruple 
to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by  findincGasca  guilty  of  treason, 
and  condemning  him  to  death  on  that  account.^  Wild  and  even  ridiculous 
as  this  proceeding  was,  it  imposed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with 
whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  warranting; 
Pizarro  to  cany  on  hostilities  against  a  convicted  traitor.  Soldiers  accora- 
ingly  resorted  from  eveiy  quarter  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  men,  the  best  equipped  that  had  ever  taken  the  field 
in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  was  no  less  assiauous  in  collecting' 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent :  and  with  such  success,  that  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
squadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  to  the  coast  of 
Peru  fApril].  Their  appearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm:  and  though 
they  aid  not  attempt  for  some  time  to  make  any  descent,  they  did  more 
effectual  service  by  setting  ashore  in  different  places  persons  who  dispersed 
copies  of  the  act  of  general  indemnity,  ana  the  revocation  of  the  late 
edicts :  and  who  made  known  every  where  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well 
as  mild  temper,  of  the  president.  The  effect  oi  spreading  this  informa- 
tion was  wonderful.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent 
administration,  all  who  retained  any  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  sovereign, 
Degaii  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly  deserted  a  cause  which  they  now 
deemed  to  be  unjust.    Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay  concealed* 

*  Zarate,  lib.  tI.  c.  8.   Fernandea,  lib.  il.  e.  33, 34.   Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib,  U.  c  9, 10.        t  Herrera, 
dec  6.  lib.  Ui.  c.  1.  X  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  55.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ▼.  c.  7.    Herrera,  dec.  8  lib 
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tssenibled  about  fiiW  of  his  former  adherents,  and  with  this  feeble  half-armed 
band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.  fiy  a  sudden  attack  in  the  night-time^ 
m  which  he  displayed  no  less  militair  skill  than  valour,  he  rendered  him- 
self master  of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  hundred 
men.    Most  of  these  having  rans^ed  themselves  under  his  banners,  he  had 

.  soon  the  command  of  a  respectaole  body  of  troops.* 

Pizarro,  though  astonished  at  beholding  one  enemy  approaching  by  seat 
and  another  by  land,  at  a  time  when  he  trusted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  spirit  nwre  undaunted,  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  than  to  be  disconcerted  or  appalled.  As  the  danger 
from  Centeno's  operations  was  the  most  urgent,  ne  instantly  set  out  to 
oj)pose  him.  Havina:  provided  horses  for  3l  his  soldiers,  ne  marched 
with  amazing  rapidity.  But  eveiy  morning  he  found  his  force  diminished^ 
by  numbers  who  had,  left  him  diirin^  the  night ;  and  though  he  became 
suspicious  to  excess,  and  punished  without  mercy  ail  whom  he  suspected, 

•  the  rage  of  desertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked.  Before  he  got 
within  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  of  Titiaca,  he  could 
not  muster  more  than  four  hundred  soldiers.  But  these  he  justly  con- 
sidered as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on  whom  he*  mieht  depend.  They 
were  indeed  the  boldest  and  most  desperate  of  his  followers,  conscious, 
like  himself,  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  hardly  expect  forgiveness, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  success  of  their  arms.  With  tnese  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Centeno^s  troops  Oct.  20],  though  double  to 
his  own  in  number.  The  royalists  did  not  decline  tne  combat.  It  was 
the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At 
len^h  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  superiority  of  Caryaial's 
mihtaiy  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete  victoiy. 
The  bf)oty  was  immense  [141],  and  the  titatment  of  the  vanouished  crueL 
By  this  signal  success  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re-established  ;  and 
being  now  deemed  invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increased  daily  in 
number.! 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  which  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  the  splendid  victoiy  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  scarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppressive  dominion,  erectea  the  royal 
standard,  and  Aldana,  with  a  detacnment  of  soldiers  from  th#^  fleet,  tcok 
posses>iion  of  the  town.  About  the  same  timej  asca  landed  at  Tu  nl  ez 
with  five  hundred  men.  Encouraered  by  his  presence,  every  settlement  in 
the  low  country  declared  for  the  King.  The  situation  of  tne  two  parties 
was  now  perfectly  reversed ;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
possessed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  from  Qpito  south- 
ward, acknowledged  the  iurisdiction  of  the  president.  As  his  numbers 
augmented  fast,  Gasca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  countiy. 
His  behaviour  still  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unassuming  ;  he  expressed, 
on  every  occasion,  his  ardent  wish  of  terminating  the  contest  without 
bloodshed.  More  solicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punish,  he  upbraided  no 
man  for  past  offences,  but  received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent 
children  returning  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Though  desirous  of  peace, 
he  did  not  slacken  his  preparations  for  war.  He  appointed  the  general 
rendezvous  of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  road  to 
Cuzoo.§  There  he  remained  for  some  months,  not  only  that  he  mi^ht 
have  time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an  accommodation  wjth 
Pizarro,  but  that  he  mi^ht  train  his  new  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
accustom  them  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp,  before  he  led  them  against  a 
body  of  victorious  veterans.    Pizarro»  intoxicated  with  the  success  which 

*  Zonae,  lib.  vi.  c.  13—16.  Gomara,  c  180, 181.  FemandeKjib.  ii.  c.  38. 64,  ftc  t  Zarate, 
nb.  tU.  c  2,  ?.  <«oniara,  c.  181.  V^a,  p.  11.  lib.  ▼.  c.  18,  &c.  rernandes,  lib.  ii.  c.  7A»  Hetrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  S.       4  Zarate,  Ub.  vl.  c  17.       &  IbfcL  lib.  vli.  c.  9.   Fernandez,  lib  fl.  c  77. 8S, 
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had  hitherto  accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with  havii^  again  near  a 
thousand  men  under  his  command^  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  althoug;!! 
Cepeda,  together  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  him- 
selt  [l42j,  gave  it  as  their  advice,  to  close  with  the  i)re8ident*s  ofier  of  Ji 
general  mc&mnitj,  and  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  laws.*  Gasca, 
having  tried  in  vain  every  expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blooa  of  his  coimtiymcn,  Began  to  move  towards  Cuzco  [Dec.  29]  at  the 
head  of  sixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  suffered  the  royalists  to  pass  all  the  liven 
which  lie  between  Guamanga  and  Cuzco  witnout  oppjosition  [1648],  and 
to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flattering  himself  tnat  a 
defeat  in  such  a  situation  as  rendered  escape  impracticable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  Carva- 
jal  chose  his  ground,  and  made  the  disposition  of  the  troops  with  the 
discerning  eye  and  profound  knowledge  m  the  art  of  war  conspicuous  in 
all  his  operations.  As  the  two  armies  moved  forward  slowly  to  the  cfaaige 
[April  9l,  the  appearance  of  each  was  singular.  In  that  of  PizanOy 
composed  of  men  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opulent  countir  m 
America,  eveiy  officer,  and  almost  all  the  private  men,  were  clothed  in 
stuffs  of  silk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  witn  gold  and  silver ;  and  their 
horses,  their  arms,  their  standards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp.t  That  cf  Gasca,  though  not  so  splendid,  exhibited  what 
was  no  less  striking.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  of  Lima, 
the  bishops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number  of  ecclesiastics^ 
marching  along  tne  lines,  blessing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a 
resolute  discharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  just  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  president.  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example.  The  revolt  of 
persons  in  such  high  rank  struck  all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  con 
fidcnce  on  which  the  union  and  strength  of  armies  depend,  ceased  at  once. 
Distrust  and  consternation  spread  from  rank  to  rank.  Some  silently  slipped 
away,  others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greatest  number  went  over  to 
the  royalists.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  some  leaders,  employed  autboritjy 
threats,  and  entreaties,  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  was  totally  dispersed.  Pizarro,  seeing  all  irretrievably  lost,  cried 
out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who  still  faithfully  adhered  to  hiniy 
"What  remains  for  us  to  do?" — **Let  us  rush,"  replied  one  of  them, 
**  upon  the  enemy's  firmest  battalion,  and  die  like  Romans."  Dejected 
witn  such  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  had  not  spirit  to  follow  this  soldierly 
counsel,  and  with  a  tameness  disgraceful  to  his  former  fame  he  surrendered" 
to  one  of  Gasca's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  over- 
taken and  seized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodless  victory,  did  not  stain  it  with  cruelty. 
Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a  small  number  of  the  most  distinguished  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punished  capitally.  Pizarro  was  beheaded  the  day 
after  he  surrendered.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  a  composed  dignily;- 
and  seemed  desirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  the  crimes  which  he  had 
committed.  The  end  of  Carvajal  was  suitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial 
ne  offered  no  defence.  When  the  sentence  adjudging  him  to  be  hang^ed 
was  pronounced,  he  carelessly  replied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During 
the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  execution,  he  discovered  no  sign 
either  of  remorse  for  the  past,  or  of  solicitude  about  the  future  ;  scoffing 
at  all  who  visited  him,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  vein  of  mirth,  with  the  same 
quickness  of  repartee  and  gross  pleasantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  fajs 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vli.  c.  6     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v  c.  S7.        1  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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life.  Cepeda,  more  crimioal  than  either,  ou^ht  to  have  shared  the  same  fate , 
but  the  merit  of  haying  deserted  his  associates  at  such  a  critical  momeott 
and  with  such  decisive  effect,  saved  him  from  immediate  punishment. 
He  was  sent,  however,  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement.* 

In  the  minute  details  which  the  contemporary  historians  have  given  of 
tlie  civil  dissensions  that  raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten 
years,  many  circumstances  occur  so  striking,  and  which  indicate  such  an 
uncommon  state  of  manners  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  first  invaded  Peru  were  of  the  lowest  order 
m  socie^,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  afterwards  joined  them  were 
persons  of  desperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of  troops  brought  into 
the  field  by  the  different  leaders  who  contended  for  superiority,  not  one 
man  acted  as  a  hired  soldier,  that  follows  his  standard  for  pay.  Every 
adventurer  in  Peru  considered  himself  as  a  conqueror,  entitled  oy  his  ser- 
vices, to  an  establishment  in  that  country  which  nad  been  acquired  by  his 
valour.  In  the  contests  between  the  rival  chiefs,  each  chose  his  side  as 
he  was  directed  by  his  own  judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a  companion  of  his  fortunes,  and  disdained  to  degrade  himself 
by  receiving  the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  sword,  not  to 
pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that  most  of  the  leaders  whom 
they  followed  were  indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their  ad- 
herents hoped,  by  the  same  means,  to  open  a  way  for  himself  to  the  pos 
session  of  power  and  wealth.! 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  served  without  any  regular  pay,  they 
were  raised  at  immense  expense.  Among  men  accustomed  to  divide  tHe 
qpoils  of  an  opulent  countiy,  the  desire  of  obtaining^  wealth  acquired  in- 
credible force.  The  ardour  of  pursuit  augmented  m  proportion  to  the 
hope  of  success.  Where  all  were  intent  on  the  same  object,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  the  same  passion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men, 
or  of  securing  their  attachment.  Officers  of  name  and  influence,  besides 
the  promise  of  future  establishments,  received  in  hand  laijre  gratuities  from 
the  chief  with  whom  they  ei^aged.  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  m  order  to  raise  a 
thousand  men,  advanced  nve  hundred  thousand  pesos.|  Gasca  expended 
in  levyiqgthe  troops  which  he  led  against  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thousand 
pesos.^  TThe  distribution  ofproperty,  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  services, 
was  still  more  exorbitant.  Cepeda,  as  the  recompense  of  his  perfidy  and 
address,  in  persuading  the  court  of  ToyaA  audience  to  give  the  sanction  of 
its  authority  to  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  received  a  grant  of 
lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos.||  Hinojosa,  who  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  surrender 
of  the  fleet  to  Gasca,  decided  the  fate  of  Peru,  obtained  a  district  of  coun- 
tiy affording  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of  yearly  value. IF  While  such 
rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  officers,  with  more  than  royal  mu- 
nificence, proportional  shares  were  conferred  upon  those  of  inferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its  natural  effects.  It  gave 
birth  to  new  wants  and  new  desires.  Veterans,  long^  accustomed  to  hard- 
ship and  toil,  acquired  of  a  sudden  a  taste  for  promse  and  inconsiderate 
dissipation,  and  indulged  in  alt  the  excesses  of  military  licentiousness. 
The  riot  of  low  debaucherv  occupied  some  ;  a  relish  for  expensive  luxuries 
spread  among  others.**  The  meanest  soldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought 
himself  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of 
horses  in  mat  country  were  exorbitant,  each  insisted  on  beii^  aimished 
with  one  before  he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  less  patient  under 
die  fatigue  and  hardships  of  service,  they  were  reac^  to  face  danger  and 

*  Zarate,  lib.  viL  c.  6, 7,  8.  Gomara,  e.  18S,  1^6.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ▼.  e.  30,  Ice.  Fornandez, 
Bb.  IL  c.  86,  &e.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  Itc  t  Vepa,  p.  11.  Ub.  W.  c.  38. 41.  ;  Fn- 
•andex,  Hb.  U.  e.  54  ^  Zaratc,  lib.  vii.  e.  10.  Herma.  dec  8.  lib.  t.  c.  7.  i|  Oomara,  c  104. 
t  Vaga,  p.  IL  lib.  vL  c  3.       •*  Oenera,  dec  5.  lib.  U.  c  3.  dec  8.  lib.  tUL  c  10. 
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death  with  as  much  intrepidity  as  ever :  and  animated  by  the  hope  of 
new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the  oay  of  battle,  to  display  all  their 
ancient  valour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained  all  the  ferocity  by  which 
they  were  originally  distir^uisbed.  Civil  discord  never  raged  with  a  more 
fell  spirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  To  all  the  passions  which 
usually  envenom  contests  among  countiymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  ren- 
dered their  enmity  more  rancorous.  Eagerness  to  seize  the  valuable  for- 
feitures, expected  upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  shut  the  door  against 
mercy.  To  be  wealthy  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  accu- 
sation, or  to  subiect  him  to  punishment.  On  the  slightest  suspicions.  Pi- 
2arro  condemned  many  of  the  most  opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death. 
Carvajal,  without  searching  for  any  pretext  to  justify  his  cruelty,  cut  off 
many  more.  The  number  of  those  who  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the  6eld  D^^l;  and  the 
greater  part  was  condemned  without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending:  parties  treatea  their  opponents 
was  not  accompanied  with  its  usual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
those  with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of  honour,  which  ought  to  be 
held  sacred  among  soldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integri^,  interwoven  as 
thoroughly  in  the  Spanish  character  as  in  (hat  of  any  nation,  seem  to  have 
been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency,  and  the  sense  of 
shame,  were  totally  lost.  During  tneir  dissensions,  there  was  hardly  a 
Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he  had  originally 
espoused,  betray  the  associates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  viceroy  Nuenez  Vela  wa» 
ruined  by  the  treacheiy  of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  function  to  have  supported 
his  authority.  The  chief  advisers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pjzario'ff 
revolt  were  the  first  to  forsake  him,  and  submit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet 
was  given  up  to  Gasca  by  the  man  whom  he  had  singled  out  among  his 
officers  to  intrust  with  that  important  command.  On  the  day  that  was  to 
decide  his  fate,  an  armjr  of  veterans,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down 
their  arms  without  striking  a  blow,  and  deserted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  victory.  Instances  of  such  general  and  avowed  con- 
tempt of  the  principles  and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man,  and  bind 
them  together  in  social  union,  rarely  occur  in  histoiy.  It  is  only  where 
men  are  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  goveniment,  where  the  restraints  of 
law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  prospect  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and 
where  immense  wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  acquired^ 
that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity,  the  ranaciousness,  the  perfidy, 
and  corruption  prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malecontents  in  every  comer  of  Peru  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  perfectly  re-established. 
But  two  very  interesting  otjects  still  remained  to  occupy  the  president's 
attention.  The  one  was*  to  find  immediately  such  employment  for  a  mul- 
titude of  turbulent  and  daring  adventurers  with  which  the  countiy  was 
filled,  as  might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commotions.  The  other, 
to  bestow  proper  gratifications  upon  those  to  whose  loyalty  and  valour  he 
had  been  indebted  for  his  success.  The  former  of  these  was  in  son^e 
measure  accomplished,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  Chili ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the 
discovery  of  the  vast  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.  The  re- 
putation of  those  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes  of  acouiring  wealth,  and 
of  rising  to  consequence  in  some  unexplored  countiy,  alluring  many  of  the 
most  indigent  and  desperate  soldiers  to  follow  their  standards,  drained  off 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  mutinous  spirit  which  Gasca  dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty  and  to  be  adjusted  with  a 
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more  attentive  and  delicate  hand.  The  rmartifnierUoSj  or  allotments  ot 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  distributed,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
or  forfeiture  of  the  former  possessors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pesos  of 
yearly  rent.*  Gasca,  when  now  absolute  master  of  this  immense  property, 
retained  the  same  disinterested  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
fessed, and  refused  to  reserve  the  smallest  portion  of  it  for  himself.  But 
the  number  of  claimants  was  CTeat ;  and  wnilst  the  vanihr  or  avarice  of 
every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  services,  and  estimated  the 
recompense  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the  pretensions  of  each  were  so 
extravagant  that  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all.  Gasca  listened  to  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  most  patient  attention ;  and  that  he  might  have 
leisure  to  weigh  the  comparative  merit  of  their  several  claims  with  accu- 
racy, he  retired,  with  the  archbishop  of  Lima  and  a  single  secretary,  to  a 
village  twelve  leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  spent  several  days  in  allot* 
ting  to  each  a  district  of  lands  and  number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his 
idea  of  their  past  services  and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might  get 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  storm  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  fore- 
saw would  burst  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the 
impartial  equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  set  out  for  Lima,  leaving^ 
the  instrument  of  partition  sealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  some 
days  aAer  his  departure. 

The  indignation  excited  by  publishing  the  decree  of  partition  jAug.  24] 
was  not  less  than  Gasca  had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  enyjf 
flhame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  passions  which  most  vehemently  agitate  the 
minds  of  men  when  both  their  nonour  and  their  interest  are  deeply  aflfect- 
ed,  conspired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with  all  the  fuiy  of 
military  insolence.  Calumny,  threats,  and  curses,  were  poured  out  openly 
upon  tne  president.  He  was  accused  of  ingratituae,  of  partiality,  and  of 
injustice.  Amon^  soldiers  prompt  to  action,  such  seditious  discourse  would 
have  been  soon  followed  by  deeds  no  less  violent,  and  they  already  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  towards  some  discontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to 
stand  forth  in  redress  of  their  wrongs.  By  some  vigorous  interpositions  of 
government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  another  civil  war  was  averted  for  the  present.! 

1549.1  Gasca,  however,  pereeivinff  Aat  the  flame  was  suppressed, 
rather  than  extinguished,  laboured  with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  soothe  the 
malecontents,  by  bestowing  lai^e  gratuities  on  some,  by  promising  repar- 
timientoSf  when  they  fell  vacant,  to  others,  and  by  caressinj^  and  flattering 
all.  But  that  the  public  security  might  rest  on  a  foundation  more  stable 
than  their  |;ood  affection,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
successors  in  office,  by  r^-estabiisbing  the  reeular  administration  of  justice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  simplicity  into  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  He  issued  regulations  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them  from  oppres- 
sion, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion,  with- 
out depriving  the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruir^g  from  their  labour. 
Having  now  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mission,  Gasca,  longing  to 
return  again  to  a  private  station,  committed  the  ffovernment  of  Peru  to 
the  court  of  audience,  and  set  out  for  Spain  [Feb.  1,  15501.  As,  during 
the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  last  years,  there  had  been  no  remit- 
tance made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  pesos  of  puolic  money,  which  the  economy  and  order  of  his  ad- 
ministratkxi  enabled  him  to  save,  after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war. 

He  was  received  id  his  native  country  with  universal  admiration  of  his 

*  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  yl.  c  4.         t  Zarata,  lib.  ril.  e.  0.    Gomara,  c.  187.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vlL  0b 
I,  Jtc.    Fernaadez,  pw  11.  lib.  L  c  1,  4&c    Heiren,  dec  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  17, 9te, 
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abilities  and  of  his  virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  conspicuoiis.  With- 
out army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with  a  train  so  simple,  that  only  three 
thousand  ducats  were  expended  in  equipping  him,*  he  set  out  to  oppose  a 
fonnidable  rebellion,  by  his  address  and  talents  he  supplied  all  those 
defects,  and  seemed  to  create  instruments  for  executing  his  designs.  He 
acquired  such  a  naval  force  as  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He 
raised  a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  &;ave  law 
to  Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whose  arms  victory  had  hitherto 
attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchjr  and  usurpation,  he  established  the 
government  of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  nehtful  sovereign.  But  the 
praise  bestowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue 
merited.  After  residing  in  a  country  where  wealth  presented  allurements 
which  bad  seduced  every  person  who  had  hitherto  possessed  power  there* 
he  returned  from  that  trying  station  with  integrity  not  only  untainted  but 
unsuspected.  After  distributing  amonff  his  countiymen  possessions  of 
greater  extent  and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  tlie  disposal  of  a  subject  hi 
any  age  or  nation,  he  himself  remained  in  his  original  state  of  poverty ;  and 
at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  such  a  laige  recruit  to  the  royal  treasury, 
he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  small  sum  to  discharge  some 
petty  debts  which  he  bad  contracted  during  the  course  of  his  service.t 
Charles  was  not  insensible  to  such  disinterested  merit.  Gasca  was  le* 
ceived  by  him  with  the  most  distui^ishing  marks  of  esteem ;  and  being 
promoteci  to  the  bishopric  of  Palencia,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  respected  by  his  country,  honoured  by  his 
sovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gasca 's  wise  regulations,  the  tranquillity  of  Pera 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  In  a  countiy  where  the  authority  of 
government  had  been  almost  forgotten  during  the  long  prevalence  of 
anarchy  and  misrule,  where  there  were  disappointed  leaders  ripe  for  re- 
volt, and  seditious  soldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
raise  combustion.  Several  successive  insurrections  desolated  the  countiy 
for  some  years.  But  as  those,  though  fierce,  were  only  transient  stonnSy 
excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular  men,  than  by 
general  or  public  motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  his- 
tory. These  commotions  in  Peru,  like  eveiy  thing  of  extreme  violence 
either  in  the  natural  or  political  body,  were  not  of  lon^  duration ;  and  by 
carrying  otf  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given  rise  to  the  disorders, 
they  contributed  in  the  end  to  strer^then  the  society  which  at  first  they 
threatened  to  destroy.  During  their  fierce  contests,  several  of  the  first 
invaders  of  Peru,  ana  many  of  those  licentious  adventurers  whom  the  fame 
of  their  success  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each  other's  hands.  Each  of 
the  parties,  as  they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  gradually  cleared 
the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  spirits,  by  executing,  proscribing,  or 
banishing  their  opponents.  Men  less  enterprising,  less  desperate,  and 
more  accustomed  to  move  in  the  path  of  sober  and  peaceable  industiyi 
settled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gradually  established  as 
iinnly  there  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies. 

*  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  18.  t  AIS.  penet  me. 
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As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  forms  tne 
most  splendid  and  intereslingr  period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of 
their  political  institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national  manners,  will 
exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  contemplation  of  intelligent  observers  in 
a  veiT  singular  stage  of  its  progress.  [144] 

When  compared  with  other  parts  oT  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru 
may  be  considered  as  polished  states.  Instead  of  small,  independent,  hos- 
tile tribes,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  marshes,  strangers 
to  industry  ana  arts,  unacquainted  with  subordination,  and  almost  without 
the  appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great  extent 
subjected  to  the  domimon  of  one  sovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  toeether 
in  cities,  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  lor  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  m  some 
measure  established,  the  authority  of  religion  recognised,  many  of  the  arts 
essential  to  life  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of  such 
as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 

^But  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of  the  ancient  continent^ 
the  inferiority  of  America  in  improvement  will  oe  conspicuous,  and  neither 
the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with  those  natiom 
which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.^  The  people  of  both  the  great  empires 
in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquamted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  extend* 
ing  their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  inconsiderable.  The 
Mexicans  had  gone  no  further  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits.*  By  this  feeble  essay  of  ingenuity,  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  rendered  somewhat  more  plentifuland  secure 
than  when  men  depend  solely  on  hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or  of  deriving  any  aid  from 
their  mmistry  in  carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  seem  to 
have  neglected  the  inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered  any  of  them 
domestic  except  the  duck ;  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming  the 
.  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  countiy,  of  a  form  which  /)uars  some 
resemblance  to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size  somewhat 
larger  than  a  sheep,  tinder  the  protection  ot  man,  this  species  multiplied 
ereatly.  Its  wool  furnished  the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with 
food.  It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried  a  moderate 
load  with  much  patience  and  docility .t  It  was  never  used  for  draught ; 
and  the  breed  bemff  confined  to  the  mountainous  country,  its  service,  if  we 
may  judge  by  incioents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish  writers,  was  not 
very  extensive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original  state. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards  civilizatbn,  the 
discovery  of  the  aseful  metals,  and  the  acquisition  of  dominion  over  the 
am'raal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their 
progress.  In  our  continent,  long  aAer  men  had  attained  both,  society  con- 
tinued  in  that  state  which  is  denominated  barbarous.  •  Even  with  all  that 
command  over  nature  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapse  before  indiis- 
tiy  becomes  so  regular  as  to  render  subsistence  secure,  before  the  acts 
which  supply  the  wants  and  furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea  is  conceived 
of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well  ordered  society.    The  Mexicans 

*  Herrera^dee.  lLllb.TlLe.B.  T  Vega,  p.  1.  lib,  tUL  c  11.    Zante,  Ub.  1.  o.  M. 
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and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic 
animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have  greatly  retarded 
their  progress,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  tneir  oower  waa 
80  limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  having  advanced  beyond  the  infaficy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  concerning;  tne  most  singular  and  distin- 
guishing circumstance  in  the  state  of  both  me  great  empires  in  America,  I 
soall  endeavour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  interior 
police  of  each  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  their  place  in  the  political 
scale,  to  allot  them  their  proper  station  between  the  rude  tribes  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to  determine  how 
far  they  had  risen  above  the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell  below 
the  latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown.  But  our  acquaintance 
with  its  laws  and  manners  is  not^  from  that  circumstance,  more  complete. 
What  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  defective  and  inaccurate  informa- 
tion on  which  we  must  rely  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  customs  of 
the  savage  tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes,  and  tne  rapacious  adventurers  who  ac- 
companied him,  haa  not  leisure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either  civil  or  natu- 
ral history  with  new  observations.  They  undertook  their  expedition  in 
quest  of  one  object,  and  seemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their  eyes  towards 
any  other.  Or,  if  during  some  short  interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  oc- 
cupations of  war  ceased,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  the 
institutions  and  manners  of  the  people  whom  they  invaded,  drew  their 
attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  soldiers  were  conducted  with  so  little 
sagacity  and  precision,  that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and 
oraer  established  in  the  Mexican  monarcny  are  superficial,  confusea,  and 
inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which  they  relate  occasionally, 
than  from  their  own  deductions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people.  The  obscurity  in 
which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors  involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was 
augmented  l)y  the  superstition  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  As  the 
memoir  of  past  events  was  pieserved  among  the  Mexicans  by  figures 
painted  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  or  on  the  l>ark 
of  trees,  the  early  missionaries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
struck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be  monuments  of 
idolatry,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  the  Indians.  In  obedience  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many  records  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  story  as  could  be  collected  were  committed  to  the  flames.  In 
consequence  of  this  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  vbited  New 
Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  lament),  whatever  knowledge 
of  remote  events  such  rude  monuments  contained  was  almost  entirely  lost, 
and  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient  revolutions  and  policy 
of  the  empire,  but  what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments 
of  their  historical  paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  researches  of  Zum- 
maraga.* From  the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
memory  of  past  transactions  can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  trans- 
mitted with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings  which  are 
supposed  to  have  served  as  annals  of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and 
of  ambiguous  meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  fonner,  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what  intelligence  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  scanty  materials  scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers.! 

*  Acosia,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.    Torqnem.  Proem,  lib  li.  Itb.  iii.  c.  6.  lib.  ziv.  e  6. 

t  In  ihc  first  edition,  I  observed  that  in  conM'quence  of  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Mexicaa 
palntini^,  occasioned  by  ihc  zoal  of  Ziunmaraga,  whatever  knowledge  they  might  have  conveyed 
was  ejitirtly  lost.    Every  candid  reader  must  have  i>erceived  that  the  ezprenioa  waa  inaccurate  - 
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According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  themselvesy  their  empire  wa^ 
not  of  lonff  duration.  Their  countir,  as  they  relate,  was  originally  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  peopled,  by  small  independent  tribes,  whose  mode  of 
life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the  rudest  savages  which  we  have 
described.  But  about  a  period  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  in  the  Christian  era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive  mi- 
grations from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and  north-west,  and  set- 
ued  in  different  provinces  of  AnakuaCj  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain. 
These,  more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to  form  them  to 
the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  thir- 
teenth cenluiy,  the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polished  than  any  of  the 
former,  advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Califomian  gulf,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake  near  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  After  residing  there  about  fifty  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mexico^  which,  from  humble  beginninp, 
soon  grew  to  be  the  most  considerable  city  in  the  New  World.  The 
Mexicans,  long  after  they  were  established  in  their.new  possessions,  con- 
tinued, like  other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacouamted  with  regal 
dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in  war,  by  such  as 
were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  valour.  But  among 
them,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories  become  extensive,  the 
supreme  authority  centred  at  last  in  a  single  person ;  and  when  the  Span- 
iards under  Cortes  invaded  the  country,  Aiontezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch 
in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  not  by  hereditaiy  rights 
but  by  election. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  concerning  tlie  progress  of 
their  own  empire.  According  to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From 
the  first  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  From  the  establishment  of  monarchical  government, 
not  above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  according  to  one  account*  or  a  hun- 
dred and  iiinetjr-seven  according  to  another  computation,!  had  elapsed. 
If,  on  one  hana,  we  suppose  the  Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher 
antiquity,  and  to  have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  the  Span- 
ish accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how,  among  a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  record- 

u  in  a  few  lines  ailerwardi  I  mention  eonie  ancient  pafaitingB  to  be  still  extant.  If.  Clavigero,  hoc 
satlBfled  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected  in  Uie  fubp«quent  editiona,  lamMira 
to  render  ii  more  glaring  by  the  manner  in  wliich  be  quotes  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence.  He 
reprehends  with  sreat  asperity  the  account  which  I  gave  of  the  scanty  materials  for  writing  tba 
ancient  hiatory  of  Mexico.  Vol.  L  Account  of  Writers,  p.  xxvl.  Vol.  IL  380.  My  words,  however, 
are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  Torquemada,  who  seems  to  have  l>ecn  twlter  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Mexicans  than  any  Spanish  author  whoee  worlu  1  have  seen.  Lib.  ajv. 
e.  6.  M.  Clavigero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  ancient  paintings  in  almost  the 
same  terms  1  have  used ;  and  mentions  as  an  additional  reason  of  there  being  so  small  a  number  of 
ancient  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  natives  have  become  so  stolicitous  to  preservt 
and  conceal  them,  that  it  is  '*  difAeiut,  if  not  impossiblef  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them.**  VoL 
1. 407.  II.  194.  No  point  can  be  more  ascertained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican  historical  palnUnga 
have  been  preserved.  Though  several  Spaniards  have  carried  on  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  no  engra vines  from  Mexican  pabitings  have  been  communicated  to  the  publfe, 
except  those  by  Purchas,  GemeUTCarreri,  and  Lorenzana.  It  affords  me  some  satisfiaction,  that  in 
the  course  of  my  researches  I  have  discovered  two  collections  of  Mexican  paintings  which  wera 
unknown  to  former  inquirers.  The  cut  which  I  published  is  an  exact  copy  of  tne  original,  and  gives 
no  high  idea  of  the  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  art  of  painting.  I  cannot  coiUee- 
ture  what  couki  Uiauce  M.  Clavigero  to  express  some  dissatisfaction  with  me  for  having  published 
it  without  the  same  colours  it  has  in  the  original  painting,  p.  xxix.  He  might  have  recollected,  that 
neither  Purchas,  nor  GemeHi  Carreri,  nor  Lorenzana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour  the  prints  wMeb 
tbey  have  published,  and  they  have  never  been  censured  on  that  account.  He  may  rest  assured, 
that  though  the  colours  in  the  paintiiin  in  the  Imperial  Library  arc  remarkably  bright,  they  are  biio 
on  without  art,  and  without  "any  of  that  regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspective,*' 
which  M.  Clavigero  requires.  Vol.  n.  378.  If  the  public  express  any  desire  to  have  the  seven 
paintings  still  in  my  possession  en|raved,  I  am  readv  to  communicate  them.  The  print  published 
by  Uemelli  Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient  Mexleans  when  they  travelled  towaras  the  lake  on 
which  they  built  the  capital  of  their  empfar«,  (Churchil,  Vol.  IV.  p.  481.)  is  the  most  finfaihed  monu- 
ment of  art  brought  from  the  New  World,  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will  satisfy  evtfj 
one,  that  the  aniuUs  of  a  nation  conveyed  In  this  manner  must  be  veiy  meagre  and  imperftct. 
*  Acoit  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  Sec.  f  Purchas  Pilgr.  Ui.  p.  1008,  9lc. 
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lag  events  by  pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to  repeat  the  historical  songs 
which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,*  the  knowledge  of  past 
transactions  should  be  so  slender  and  limited.  If,  on  the  otherliand,  we 
adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is 
no  less  difficult  to  account  either  for  that  improved  state  of  society,  or  for 
the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained  when  first  visit- 
ed by  the  Spaniards.  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when 
every  circumstance  is  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly 
towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  mat  the  recent  origin  of  the 
Mexicans  seems  to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration  in  the 
splendid  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  their  government  and 
manners. 

But  it  is  not  by  theoiy  or  conjectures  that  history  decides  with  regard  to 
the  state  or  character  of  nations.  It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  o£ 
every  juderment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.  In  collecting  those  which 
must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  in(}uiiy,  some  occur  that  suggest 
an  idea  of  considerable  ^ro^ress  in  civihzation  in  the  Mexican  empire. 
and  others  which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little  beyond 
tibe  savaee  tribes  around  it.  Both  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  view  oF  the 
leader,  mat,  from  comparing  them,  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the 
evidence  prei)onderates. 

In  the  Itfexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  established  in  its  mil  extent.  Among  several  savage  tribes, 
we  have  seen,  that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclusive  poe- 
session  of  any  object  was  hardly  known :  and  that  among  all  it  was 
extremely  limited  and  ill  defined.  But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and 
industiy  had  made  some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.  Both  might  be  transferred  (torn 
cue  person  to  another  by  sale  or  barter ;  both  might  descend  by  inherit- 
ance. Every  person  wno  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  property 
in  land.  This,  hovvever,  they  held  by  various  tenures.  Some  possessed 
it  in  full  right,  and  it  descenaed  to  their  heirs.  The  tide  of  others  to 
their  lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed ; 
and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost  possession  of  the  former.  Both 
these  modes  of  occupying  land  were  deemed  noble,  and  peculiar  to  citi- 
zens of  the  highest  class.  The  tenure  by  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  held  their  property,  was  very  different.  In  every  district  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  measured  out.in  proportion  to  the  number  of  families. 
This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  ;  its  produce  was 
de{>osited  in  a  common  storenouse,  and  divided  amon^  them  according  to 
their  respective  exigencies.  The  members  of  the  Qilptdlee,  or  associa- 
tions, could  not  alienate  their  share  of  the  common  estate  ;  it  was  an  indi- 
visible permanent  property,  destined  for  the  support  of  their  families.t 
In  consequence  of  tnis  distribution  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  eveiy  man 
had  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  was 
connected  with  the  public  security. 

Another  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  Mexican  empire 
from  those  nations  in  America  we  have  already  described,  is  the  nuinber 
and  greatness  of  its  cities.  While  society  continues  in  a  rude  state,  the 
wants  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in  need  of  mutual  as 
sistance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together  are  extremely  feeble. 
Their  industry  at  the  same  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure  sub- 
sistence for  any  considerable  number  of  families  settled  in  one  spot. 
They  live  dispersed,  at  this  period,  from  choice,  as  well  as  from  neces- 
sity, or  at  the  utmost  assemble  in  small  hamlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

•  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  iL  c.  IS.       f  Heneim,  dec.  3.  Ub.  iv.  c.  15.     Torquem.  Mob.  Ind.  IS),  xiv 
e  7.    CorilaMS. 
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which  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of  some  plain  left  open 
•by  nature,  or  cleared  bj  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  accustomed 
to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the  savage  tnbes  with  which  they 
were  hiUierto  ac(iiiainted,  were  astonished,  on  enterinfi^  New  Spain,  to  find 
the  natives  residing  in  towns  of  such  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe. 
In  the  first  fervour  of  their  admiration,  thej  compared  Zempoalla,  though 
a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the  cities  of  greatest  note  m 
their  own  country.  When,  afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlascala, 
Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  their  amazement  increased 
so  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  popu- 
lousness  bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leisure  for 
observation,  and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  estimates  of 
the  number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loose,  and  usually  niudh 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companionst 
little  accustomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully  tempted  to  mag- 
nify, in  order  to  exalt  the  ment  of  their  own  discoveries  and  conaucsts, 
should  have  been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised  their 
descriptions  considerably  above  truth.  ^  For  this  reason,  some  considerable 
abatement  oi^ht  to  be  made  from  their  calculations  of  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their  po])u- 
lation  much  lower  than  they  have  done  ;  but  still  they  will  appear  to  be 
cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  not  to  be  found  but  amon^  P^?P^^  ^^^ 
have  made  some  considerable  proeress  in  the  arts  of  social  life  [145]. 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  symptom  of  im- 
provement no  less  remarkable.  Art^  in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so 
lew  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all,  to 
gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The  savage  can  form 
his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have 
augmented  the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before  the  pro- 
ductions of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in 
then*  fabric,  that  a  particular  course  of  education  was  requisite  towards 
forming  the  artificer  to  expertness  in  contrivance  and  workmanship.  In 
proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases, 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute  subdivisions.  Among 
the  Mexicans,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessaiy  in  life  had  taken  place 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  functions  of  the  mason,  the  weaver,  the 
eoldsmith,  the  painter,  and  of  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  by 
different  persons.  Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  his  calling.  To  it 
alone  his  industry  was  confined,  and  by  assiduous  application  to  one  object, 
together  with  the  persevering  patience  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artisans 
attained  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which  they  employed. 
Their  various  productions  were  brought  into  commerce  ;  and  by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  stated  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were 
their  mutual  wants  supplied,*  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as  characterizes 
an  improved  state  of  society,  but  their  industry  was  daily  rendered  per 
severii^  and  inventive. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  empire,  is  the  next  cir- 
cumstance that  merits  attention.    In  survey  ing  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
we  observed,  that  consciousness  of  equality,  and  impatience  of  subordi 
nation,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.    During 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  superior  is  hardly  felt  among  them,  and  even  in 

*  Cortes  Relat.  sp.  Ramuti  Hi.  S39,  4kc.    Gom.  Cron.  c  79.  Toiquem.  Bb.  sUL  c  84.  Herm, 
dac.  9.  lib.  vU.  c.  15,  &e. 
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war  it  IS  but  little  acknowledged.  Strangers  to  the  idea  of  pTopertY|,  the 
difference  in  condition  resulting  &om  the  inequality  of  it  is  unknown.  Birth 
or  titles  confer  no  pre-eminence  ;  it  is  only  by  personal  merit  and  accom- 
plishments that  distinction  can  be  acauired.  The  form  of  society  was 
very  diflferent  among  the  Mexicans.  1  he  great  body  of  the  people  waa 
in  a  most  humiliating  state.  A  considerable  number,  known  by  the  name 
of  MayequeSf  nearly  resembled  in  condition  those  peasants  who,  under 
various  aenominations,  were  considered,  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
feudal  system,  as  instruments  of  labour  attached  to  the  soil.  The  Mayeques 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without  permission  of  the  supe- 
rior on  whom  they  depended.  They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the 
lands  on  which  tney  were  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  and 
were  bound  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  periorm  several  kinds  of  servile 
work.*  Others  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of 
domestic  servitude,  and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state. 
Their  condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  tneir  lives  deemed  of  so  little 
value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  these  slaves  was  not  subjected  to 
any  punishment.!  Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were  treated  by 
their  naughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species.  The  nobles,  possessed 
of  ample  territories,  were  divided  into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which 

Seculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged.  Some  of  these  titles,  like  their  lands, 
escended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession.  Others  were  annexed 
to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life  as  marks  of  personal  distinc- 
tion.{  The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive  power  and 
supreme  dignity.  Thus  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  completely  established, 
in  a  line  of  regular  subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
meml:)er  of  tlie  community.  Each  of  these  knew  what  he  could  claim, 
and  what  he  owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  dress 
of  the  same  fashion,  or  to  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
nobles,  accosted  them  with  the  most  submissive  reverence.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  their  sovereign,  they  durst  not  lift  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or 
look  him  in  the  face.§  The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean  garments,  and,  as 
his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  approaching  to  adoration.  This  respect,  due 
from  inferiors  to  those  aoove  them  in  rank,  was  prescribed  with  such 
ceremonious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced 
its  genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue  abounded  in  expressions  of 
reverence  and  courtesy.  The  style  and  appellations  used  in  the  intercourse 
between  equals  would  have  been  so  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a 
lower  sphere,  when  he  accosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed 
an  uisult  [146].  fit  is  only  in  societies,  which  time  and  the  institution  of 
regular  government  have  moulded  into  form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid  to 
their  various  rightsj 

The  spirit  ot  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  bended  to  suborcfina 
tion,  was  prepared  for  submitting  to  monarchical  government.  But  the 
description  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 
them,  are  so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate 
the  form  of  their  constitution  with  any  precision.  Sometimes  they  repre- 
sent the  monarchs  of  Mexico  as  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  plea- 
sure with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the  state.  On  other  occasions,  wi? 
discover  the  traces  of  established  customs  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to 
circumscribe  the  povyer  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet  with  rights  and  privi* 
kges  of  the  nobles  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  as  barriers  against  its 
encroachments.    This  appearance  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inatten- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv,  c.  17.    Ooriia  MS.        t  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  Iv.  c.  7.        1  Ibid  e,  I& 
Oorita  MS.       $  Hemra,  dec.  3.  lib  U  c.  14. 
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bon  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy.  His 
aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system  of  government,  and  intro- 
duced a  pure  despotism.  He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  X 
I)rivilefi[es  held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to  the 
evel  of  slaves.*  The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the 
yoke  with  such  reluctance  that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the  protection  of  Cortes, 
and  joined  a  foreign  power  against  their  domestic  oppressor.!  It  is  not 
then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  govemment  of  his 
predecessors,  that  we  can  discover  what  was  the  original  form  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  election 
of  Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  little  variation.  That  body 
of  citizens,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nobility,  formed 
the  chief  and  most  respectable  order  in  the  state.  They  were  of  various 
ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and  their  honours  were  acquired  and 
transmitted  in  different  manners.  Their  number  seems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine  with  attention  what  he 
relates,  there  were  in  the  Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of 
whom  had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people  ;  and  subor- 
dinate to  these,  there  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of  a  lower  class.J 
The  territories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly 
Inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  monarch.§  Each  of  these  pos- 
sessed complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  levied  taxes  from  their  own 
vassals.  But  all  followed  the  standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a 
number  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  most  of  them  paid 
tribute  to  its  monarcn  as  their  superior  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  ot  the  Mexican  constitution,  an  image  of 
feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form,  rises  to  view,  and  we  discern  its  three 
distinguishing  characteristics,  a  nobility  possessing  almost  independent 
authority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of  subjection,  and  a 
king  intrustea  with  the  executive  power  of  the  state.    Its  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  ancient.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limited.    Ail 
real  and  effective  authority  was  retained  by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their 
own  hands,  and  the  shadow  of  it  onl^  lefl  to  the  king.    Jealous  to  excess 
of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant  anxiety  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.    By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning  any 
point  of  general  importance  without  the  approbation  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  prime  nobility.]!    Unless  he  obtained  their  consent,  he  could 
not  engage  the  nation  m  war,  nor  could  he  dispose  of  the  most  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleasure  ;  it  was  appropriated  to  cer- 
tain purposes  from  which  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  the  regal  authority 
alone.^     In  order  to  secure  full  effect  to  those  constitutional  restraints,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  descend  by  inheritance,  but 
disposed  of  it  by  election.    The  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been 
originally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  afterwards  com 
mitted  to  six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuha  were 
always  two.    From  respect  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice 
fell  generally  upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.    But  as  the  activity  and 
valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpetually 
engaged  in  war,  than  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals 
of  mature  age  or  of  distinguished  merit  were  often  preferred  to  those 
who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  descent.**    To  this  maxim  in  their 

*■  Herrera.  dec  3.  lib.  iL  c.  14.    Torquem.  lib.  11.  c.  69.  j  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Ub.  v.  c.  10,  Il« 

Torquem.  Ub.  iv.  c  49,  %  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Ub.  viii.  c.  13.  %  Torquem.  lib.  U.  c.  57. 

Corita  MS.  ||  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19  lib.  iv.  c.  16.    Corita  MS.  IT  Herrera,  dec 

3.  Ub.  iv.  c  17.  «•  AcoAa,  lib.  vl.  c.  34.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iL  c  13,    Corita  MS. 
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policy,  the  Mexicans  appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession  ot  able 
and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire  in  a  short  period  to  that  extra- 
ordinary  height  of  power  which  it  had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  m 
New  Spain. 

While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarch  continued  to  be  limitedy 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  exercised  with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their 
authority  became  more  extensive,  the  splendour  of  their  jgovemment  aug- 
mented. It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  behem  it ;  and  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great 
ler^th,  ana  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants,  the 
OT&Tf  the  silence,  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  served  him ;  the 
extent  of  his  royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  the  ostentation  with  which  his  grandeur  was  displayed* 
whenever  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  resemble  thfi 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia,  rather  than  the  simplici^ 
of  the  infant  states  in  the  New  World. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  roj[alty  that  the  Mexican  potentates 
exhibited  their  power :  they  manifested  it  more  beneficially^  in  the  order 
and  je^ularity  with  wnich  tney  conducted  the  internal  administration  and 
police  of  their  dominions.  Complete  jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  inmiediate  vassals,  was  vested  in  the  crown.  Judges  were 
appointed  for  each  department ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded 
their  decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  justice  was  administered  in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a 
decree  of  order  and  equity  resemblipg  what  takes  place  in  societies  highly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  support  of  government  was  not 
less  sagacious.  Taxes  were  laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  id- 
dustry,  and  upon  commodities  of  eveiy  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public 
markets.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbitranr  or  unequal. 
They  were  imposed  according  to  established  rules,  and  each  knew  what 
share  of  the  common  burdenne  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money  was 
unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind ;  and  thus  not  only  the  natural 
productions  of  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  empire,  but  eveir  species 
of  manufacture,  and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  vvere  collected  in 
the  public  storehouses,  rrom  those  the  emperor  supplied  his  numerous 
train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and  his  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with 
clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  |>ossessing 
land  nor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  various 
services.  By  their  stated  labour  the  crown  lands  were  cultivated,  public 
works  were  carried  on,  and  the  various  bouses  belonging  to  the  emperor 
were  built  and  kept  in  repair*  [147], 

The  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexicans  is  conspicuous, 
not  only  in  points  essential  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in 
several  regulations  of  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  police.  The 
institution  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  stationed 
at  proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
the  other,  was  a  refinement  m  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of 
Europe  at  that  period.  T  he  structure  of  the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with 
artificial  dykes,  and  causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues 
to  it  from  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with  no  less  ingenuity 
than  labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  could  not  have  occurred  to  any 
but  a  civilized  people.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the 
structure  of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a  stream 
of  fresh  water  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city,  along  one  of  the 

*  UtfTva,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  13  dec.  3.  lib.  iv  e.  16|  17. 
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causeways  [1481.  The  appointment  of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  the 
ftieetSy  to  light  tnem  by  nres  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrol  as 
watchmen  duriog  the  night,*  discovers  a  degree  of  attention  which  even 
polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 

The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is  considered  as  the  moat 
decisive  proof  of  their  superior  refinement.  Cortes  and  the  early  Spanisn 
authors  describe  tliis  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the  most  celebrated 
European  artists  could  not  surpass  or  even  eoual  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatness  of  workmanship.  They  represented  men,  animals,  and  other 
objects,  by  such  a  disposition  ol  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  said  to 
have  produced  all  the  e£fccts  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated 
nature  with  truth  and  delicacjr.  Their  oniaments  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  less  curious.  But  m  forming  any  idea, 
from  general  descriptions,  concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  nations  im- 
perfectly polished,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with 
our  own,  we  view  them  with  a  critical  and  oAen  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Whereas,  when  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we  survey  the  arts  of 
nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  astonishea  at  works  executed  by 
them  under  such  manifest  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admi- 
ration, are  apt  to  represent  them  as  productions  more  finished  than  they 
really  are.  To  the  influence  of'  this  illusion,  veithout  supposing  any  inten- 
tion to  deceive,  we  may  impute  the  exaggeration  of  some  Spanish  authon, 
in  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  con£(ldering  such  specimens  of 
their  arts  as  are  still  preserved,  that  we  must  decide  concerning  their  decree 
of  merit.  As  the  snip  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the  most  curious 
productions  of  the  Mexican  artisans,  which  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  first  pillaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair,!  the 
remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  Peruvians. 
Whether  any  of  their  works  with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still 
extant  in  Spain,  I  have  not  learned  :  but  many  of  their  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depo- 
sited in  the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  productions  lately 
opened  by  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  1  am  informed  by  persons  on  whose 
judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that  these  boasted  efilorts  of  the>r  art  are 
uncouth  representations  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images  of  the 
human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  erace  and  propriety  [149].  The 
justness  of  these  observations  is  confirmea  by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints 
and  copper  plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  published  by  various 
authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as 
every  representation  of  manimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  awkward.^ 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.    Torriblo  MS.  t  Rdat.  de  Corr.  Ramua,  iU.  294.  F. 

X  Ahu  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  wliicb  M.  Clavigero  makes  his  strictures  upon  my 
History  of  America,  I  shall  publish  his  remarks  upon  this  passage.  "  Thus  far  Robertson ;  to 
whom  we  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no  reason  to  l>elieve  that  those  rude  worlcs  were  really 
Mexican :  secondly,  That  neither  do  we  know  whether  those  persons  in  whose  judgment  he  conhdea, 
may  be  persom  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  because  we  have  observed  that  Robertson  trusts  frequently  to 
the  testimony  of  Gage,  Correal,  Ibagnez,  and  other  such  authors,  who  are  entirely  undeserving  of 
credit:  third^,  It  is  more  probable  that  the  arms  of  copper ^lleved  by  those  intelligent  judges  to 
be  certainly  Oriental,  are  really  Mexican.**  Vol.  TI.  391.— When  an  author,  not  entirely  destitute 
of  integrity  or  discernment,  and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his  own  character,  asserts  that  he 
Kceived  his  information  concerning  any  particular  point  0mm  persons  "  on  whose  judgment  and 
taste  he  can  rely  ;*'  a  very  slender  degree  of  candour,  one  should  think,  might  induce  the  reader  to 
b^eve  that  be  does  not  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testimony  altogether 
unworthv  of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican  worlu  of  art,  deposited  in  the  king 
of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the  late  Lord  Grantham,  ambassador  extraordbiary  from  the 
eourt  of  London  to  that  of  Madrid,  and  flrom  B(r.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  embaavr*; 
and  it  was  upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour,  mentioned  in  the  note,  to  be 
of  Oriental  fabric.  As  they  were  both  at  Madrid  in  their  public  character,  when  the  first  edidoo  of 
the  History  of  America  was  pubHshed,  I  thought  H  improper  at  that  Ume  to  mention  their  namea. 
Did  their  decision  concerninc  a  matter  of  taste,  or  tlicir  testimony  concerning  a  point  of  fluct,  stand 
to  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce  the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  uaveller,  who,  in  deacriblDg 

Vol.  L- 
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The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imperfect  as  it  vras,  is  more  elegant. 
The  scrawls  ofcnildren  delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  painting:s  may  be  ranked,  when  viewed 
merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very  different  station  belongs  to  them  when  con- 
sidered as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  monuments  of  its  policy 
and  transactions  ;  and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interesting  ohjecta 
of  attention.  The  noblest  and  most  beneficial  invention  of  which  human 
mgenuity  can  boast,  is  that  of  vvritinff.  But  the  fiist  essays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  perfection  slowly,  and  by 
a  gradual  progression.  When  the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to 
transmit  some  Knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages ;  when  the 
gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted  them  to  hand  dou  n  an 
account  of  his  beneficent  deeds  to  posterity ;  the  first  method  of  accom- 
plishing this,  which  seems  to  have  occurrecl  to  them,  was  to  delineate,  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  figures  representing  the  action,  of  which  they 
were  solicitous  to  preserve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  veiy  pro- 
perly been  called  picture  writings*  we  find  traces  among  some  of  the  most 
savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips 
a  tree  of  its  bark,  and  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth  figures 
which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his  followers,  the 
enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  scalps  and  captives  which  he  brought  home. 
To  those  simple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes  himself  with  hope 
that  1^  their  means  he  shall  receive  praise  from  the  warriors  of  future 
times.f 

Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage  countrymen,  the 
paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  considered  as  works  of  composition  and 
design.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  .any  other  method  of 
recording  transactions  than  that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  w  ished 
to  represent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of  events  in 
progressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  figures,  the  oc- 
currences of  a  king's  reign  from  his  accession  to  his  death  ;  the  progress  of 
an  infant's  education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of  maturity  ; 
the  different  recompenses  and  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  war- 
rioi-s,  in  proportion  to  the  exploits  whicli  they  had  performed.  Some  sin- 
gular specimens  of  this  picture  writing  have  been  preserved,  which  are 
justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monuments  of  art  brought  from  the 
New  World.  The  most  valuable  of  these  w*as  published  by  Purchas  in 
sixty-six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
histoiy  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  monarchs.  The  second  is  a 
tribute  roll,  representing  what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury.  The  third  is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  poh'ticnl,  and 
military.  Another  specimen  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  published  in 
thirty-two  plates,  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo.  To  both  is  an- 
nexed a  full  expL'uialion  of  what  the  figures  were  intended  to  rej)re$ent, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians  well  acquainted  with 
their  own  arts.    The  style  ot  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same.    They 

Ihe  roynl  cabinet  of  Madrid,  lakes  notice  that  it  contains  "  speciment  of  Mexican  and  Fmivian 
utenfili^  vaaes,  A;c.  in  oarlhonwarc,  wrriched  both  in  tasic  and  execution."  I>ill<«n'8  Travcli 
•hroiisJi  Spain,  p.  <  •.  As  Ga|:n  ronii)osfd  hi^  Suncy  of  New  Spain  with  all  the  zeal  and  nrtiniony 
of  a  new  convert,  (  have  paid  littlo  n'card  to  iiis  testimony  with  rf^jject  tn  points  relatinc  to  relipon. 
But  as  he  resided  in  w;veral  provinces  in  Now  Spain,  w^hich  trnvelleM  seldnm  vitit.  and  a.«  he  m-odis 
to  have  observed  tlieir  manners  and  laws  with  an  intellipent  eye,  I  have  avnili-d  niVMlT  oi  bin 
l:ifornin'ion  with  n-spect  to  matters  where  religious  opinion  could  have  little  infltirnce.'  f 'orrcal  I 
have  Si-ldoni  quoted,  and  never  rested  upon  his  evidence  alone.  The  station  in  whicli  Iba?n<  r  whm 
employed  in  America^  as  well  as  tlic  credit  eiven  to  liis  veracity,  by  printinc  his  Kecno  Ji  •■tiitico 
amon!!  tlie  InrKC  collection  of  docnments  publiblicd  (as  Ibelie\c  bj-"  authority}  at  Madrid,  A.  D.  17G7, 
iuMifir;^  me  for  appealing  to  Iiis  authority. 

♦  Divine  Lege,  of  Mom>b,  iii.  7JL  t  Sir  W.  Johnson,  ThiJos.  Transact,  vol,  Ixili.  p.  143 

Wl€xa.  dc  la  Hontan,  ii.  lOI.    Ltfitau  Mcoura  dc  Sauv.  ii.  43. 
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represent  things^  not  words.    They  exhibit  images  to  the  eye,  not  ideas  to 
the  understanding.    They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  toe  earliest  and 
most  imperfect  essay  of  men  in  their  prcigress  towards  discovering  the  art 
of  writinff.    The  defects  in  this  mode  ofrecording  transactions  must  have 
been  early  felt.     To  paint  every  occurrence  was  from  its  nature  a  very 
tedious  operation ;  ana  as  affairs  became  more  complicated,  and  events 
multiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must  have  swelled  to  an  enormous 
bulk.     Besides  this,  no  objects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense  ;  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  nad  no  corporeal  form ;   and  as  long  as  picture 
writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  these,  it  must  have  been  a  very  imper- 
fect art.     The  necessity  of  imf)roving  it  must  have  roused  and  sharpened 
invention ;   and  the  human  mind,  holding  the  same  course  in  the  New 
i  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have  advanced  by  the  same  successive  steps, 
first,  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next  to  the  allego- 
rical symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ;  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet 
of  letters  was  discovered,  capable  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations 
of  sound  employed  in  speecn.    In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we  ac- 
cordingly perceive  that  this  progress  was  begun  among  them.    Upon  an 
attentive  inspection  of  the  plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
some  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic,  where  some  principal 
part  or  circumstance  in  .the  subject  is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.    In  the 
annals  of  their  kings,  publishea  by  Purchas,  the  towns  conauered  by  each 
are  uniformly  represented  in  the  same  manner  by  a  rude  aelineation  of  a 
house  ;  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  their 
victorious  arms,  peculiar  emblems,  sometimes  natural  objects,  and  sometimes 
artificial  figures,  are  employed.     In  the  tribute-roll  published  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  house  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the  town,  is 
omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to  represent  it.    The  Mexicans 
seem  even  to  have  made  some  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  use  of  the 
more  figurative  and  fanciful  hierogl^;phic.     In  order  to  describe  a  monarch 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  orna- 
mented with  darts,  and  placed  it  between  him  and  those  towns  which  he 
subdued.    But  it  is  only  in  one  instance,  the  notation  of  numbers,  that  we 
discern  any  attempt  to  exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.    The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  stgns  of  convention^  for 
this  purpose.     By  means  of  these,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings* 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasuiy. 
The  figure  of  a  circle  represented  unit ;  and  in  small  numbers,  the  com- 
putation was  made  by  repeating  it.    Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a 
peculiar  mark  ;  and  they  had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers,  from 
twenty  to  eight  thousand.    The  short  duration  of  their  empire  prevented 
the  Mexicans  from  advancing  further  in  that  long  course  which  conducts 
men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simplicity  and  case 
of  alphabetic  writing.     Their  records,  notwithstanding  some  dawn  of  such 
ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more  perfect  style^  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing,  so  far  improved  as  to  mark  their 
superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of  America  ;  but  still  so  defective  as  to 
prove  that  they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that  progress 
which  must  be  completed  before  any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polished 
nations  [150].  • 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive 
evidence  of  their  progress  in  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  consisting  of  twenty  days ;  amounting  in  all  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that  the  course  of  the  sun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which 
were  properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  supernumerary  or  waste;  and 
as  they  did  not  belong  ta  any  month,  no  work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite 
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pcrforrocd  on  them  ;  Ihey  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastime.* 
This  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remarkable  proof,  that 
the  Mexicans  nad  bestowed  some  attention  upon  inquiries  and  speculations 
to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  state  never  turn  their  thoughts.! 

Such  are  the  moat  striking  particulars  in  the  manners  and  policy  of  the 
Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  considerably  refined. 
But  from  other  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their  character, 
and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not  aiffer  greatly  from  those  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  America. 

Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans  were  incessantly  en- 
gaged in  war,  and  the  motives  which  prompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to 
have  been  the  same.  They  fought  in  order  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent  on 
taking  prisoners ;  and  it  was  by  the  number  of  these  that  they  estimated 
the  gloiy  of  victory.  No  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All  were 
sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured  with  the  same  barbarous 
joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages.  On  some  occasions  it  arose  to  even 
wilder  excesses.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves  with  the 
skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the  streets,  boasting  of 
their  own  valour,  and  exulting  over  their  enemles.J  Even  in  their  civil 
institutions  we  discover  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their 

Srstem  of  war  inspired.  The  four  chief  counsellors  of  the  empire  were 
istinguished  by  titles,  which  could  have  been  assumed  only  by  a  people 
who  delighted  in  blood  [151].  This  ferocity  of  character  prevailed  among 
all  the  nations  of  New  Spain.  The  Tlascalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan, 
and  other  states  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted  equally  in  war, 
and  treated  their  prisoners  with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  man- 
kind combine  in  social  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of  equal  laws 
and  regular  policy,  their  manners  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  and 
the  rights  of  the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  of  war 
abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostility,  meri  remember  what  they  owe 
one  to  another.  The  savage  fights  to  destroy,  the  citizen  to  coiK^uer.  The 
former  neither  pities  nor  spares,  the  latter  has  acquired  sensibility  which 
tempers  his  rage,  r  To  this  sensibility  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been 
perfect  strangers ;  and  among  them  war  was  carried  on  with  so  much  of 
its  original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  their  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion to  have  been  very  imperfect. 

Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those  of  the  most  savarre 
tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  distinguished  personage,  especially  of  the 
emperor,  a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  accompany 
him  to  the  other  world  ;  and  those  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  aeath 
without  mercy,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb. J 

Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  roving 
tribes  wno  trusted  chiefly  to  their  bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  sup- 
plied them  with  such  suosistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts 
of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  struck  with 
any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  tne  other  people  of  America  in  bodily 
vigour.  Both,  according  to  their  obser>ation,  were  of  such  a  feeble  fram« 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength  of  one  Spaniard  ex 
ceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This  they  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet, 
on  poor  fare,  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  finnness  to  thei? 
constitution.  Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been  made  with  respect 
to  any  people  furnished  plentifully  with  the  necessaries  of  life.     The  diffi- 

♦  Acofta,  lib.  vl.  c.  2. 

t  The  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  and  cv«-v  otherpnrticular  relailng  to  tlieir  rhronolopy, 
have  been  congiderably  elucidated  by  M.  C'lavigero,  v»|.  l.  288 ;  vol.  ii.  335,  k,e.  The  obKrvatiomi 
and  theones  of  the  Mexicani«  concerning  those  Biibj' '-":  discover  a  greater  progre«  In  tpeculathra 
•cience  than  we  find  among  any  people  in  the  New  World.  X  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  it.  c  UL 

GoEQ.  Cron.  c.  317.  $  Herrera.  dec.  3.  lib.  ti.  c.  19.    Gom.  Croo.  c.  SU3. 
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culfy  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring  subsistence  for  his  small  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  oden  constrained  to  live  on  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  giv^ 
no  high  idea  of  the  sfate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.'*^ 

A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  to  favour  this  opi- 
nion. The  Mexican  women  gave  suck  to  their  children  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands.t  This  pre- 
caution against  a  burdensome  increase  of  progeny,  thoueh  necessaiy,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  among  savages,  who  from  the  Hardships  of  their 
condition,  and  the  precariousness  of  their  subsistence,  find  it  impossible  to 
rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  continued  amoi^ 
a  people  who  lived  at  ease  and  in  abundance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  been  considered,  and 
with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  considerable  progress  in  regu- 
lar government  and  police,  is  one  of  those  facts  in  the  histoiy  of  the  New 
World  which  seems  to  have  been  admitted  without  due  examinatk)n  or 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanish  historians,  in  order  to  ma^ify  the  valour 
of  their  countrymen,  are  accustomed  to  represent  the  dominion  of  Monte- 
zuma as  stretcning  over  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  from  the  Northern 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
possessed  by  the  OtomUs^  a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who  seem  to  have 
oeen  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the 
north  and  west  of  Mexico,  were  occupied  by  the  Cnichemecas,  and  other 
tribes  of  hunters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their 
superior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level  country,  there  were  several 
cities  and  provinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlascala,  though  only  twenty -one  leagues  from  the  capital  of  the  empire^ 
was  an  independent  and  hostile  republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer, 
had  been  subjected  only  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tepeaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  seems  to  have 
been  a  separate  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws.l  Mechoacan,  the  fron- 
tier of  which  extendea  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful 
kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexican  name.§ 
By  these  hostile  powers  the  Mexican  empire  was  circumscribed  on  evexy 
quarter,  and  the  nigh  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  Spanbh  historians,  should  be  considerably  moderated. 

In  consequence  of  this  independence  of  several  states  in  New  Spain 
upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not  any  considerable  intercourse  be- 
tween its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  country  not  far  distant 
from  the  capital,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication of  one  district  with  another ;  and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempt- 
ed to  penetrate  into  its  several  provinces,  they  had  to  open  their  way 
through  forests  and  marshes.U  Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  (rom 
Mexico  to  Honduras,  in  1625,  met  with  obstructions,  and  endured  hard- 
ships little  inferior  to  those  with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most 
uncivilized  regions  of  America.  In  some  places  he  could  hardly  force  a 
passage  through  impervious  woods,  and  plains  overflowed  with  water. 
In  others  he  found  so  Uttle  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill  with  the  pom- 
pous description  wnicn  the  Spanish  writers  give  of  Mexican  police  and 
industiT,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  countiy  nearly  similar  to  that  possessed 
by  the  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a 
war  path,  as  they  are  called  in  North  America,  led  from  one  settlement  to 
another  ;1\  but  generally  there  appeared  no  sig^  of  any  established  com- 
mtinication,  few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer  monuments  of  art. 

*  Relat.  ap.  IlArous,  lii.  ZOe.  A.    Herrcra,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  t  Gonu 
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A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commercial  intercourse  no  less  stri- 
kiog;  is  their  want  of  money,  or  some  universal  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  commodities.  The  discoveiy  of  tliis  is  among  the 
steps  of  greatest  consec^uence  in  the  progrress  of  nations.  Until  it  has  i)een 
inadey  alltheir  transactions  must  be  so  awkward,  so  operosc,  and  so  limited^ 
that  we  may  boldly  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way 
in  their  career.  The  invention  of  such  a  commercial  standard  is  of  such 
high  antiquity  in  our  hemisphere,  and  rises  so  far  beyond  the  era*  of  au- 
thentic history,  as  to  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society. 
The  precious  metals  seem  to  have  been  early  employed  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  from  their  permanent  value,  their  divisibility,  and  many  other  qualities, 
they  are  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  any  other  sub- 
stance of  which  nature  has  given  us  the  command.  But  m  the  New 
World,  where  these  metals  abound  most,  this  use  of  them  was  not  known. 
The  exigencies  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized,  did 
Dot  call  for  it.  All  their  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  by  barter, 
and  their  ignorance  of  any  common  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that 
exchange  ot  commodities  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the  comfort 
of  life,  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  state  of  their 
policy.  But  even  in  the  New  World  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some 
general  instrument  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some  efforts  were 
making  towards  supplying  that  defect.  The  Mexicans,  among  whom  the 
munber  and  greatness  of  their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begim  to  employ  a  common 
Standard  of  value,  whicn  rendered  smaller  transactions  much  more  easy. 
As  chocolate  was  the  favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  of  such  universal 
consumption,  that,  in  their  stated  markets,  these  were  willingly  received 
in  return  for  commodities  of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of  what  one  wished  to 
dispose  of  was  estimated  bv  the  number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he 
mi^ht  expect  in  exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length 
which  the  Americans  had  advanced  towards  the  discovery  of  any  expe- 
dient for  supplying  the  use  of  money.  And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held, 
on  one  hana,  as  a  proof  of  their  oarbarfty,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  less  satis- 
fy'uie  of  some  progress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and 
drilization  beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 

In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican  provinces  when  first 
▼isited  by  their  conquerors.  Even  their  cities,  extensive  and  populous  as 
they  were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just  emerging  from 
barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a  polished  people.  The  description  of 
Tlascala  nearly  resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of  low 
straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
each  proprietor,  built  with  turf  and  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  with- 
out any  light  but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low  that  it  could  not 
be  entered  ufrnght.*  In  Mexico,  thougn,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situa- 
tion, the  disposition  of  the  houses  was  more  orderly,  the  structure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  of  their  temples,  and 
other  public  edifices,  appear  to  have  been  such  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanish  authors.  As  far  as  one 
cnn  gather  from  their  obscure  and  inaccurate  descriptions,  the  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  most  famous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  representee!  as 
a  masrnirtcent  building,  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  fliirlit  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a 
squiire  form,  t'aced  partly  with  stone.     Its  base  on  each  side  extended 
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nint'tv  feet ;  and  decreasing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  height,  it  tenni- 
Dated  in  a  quadrangle  of  awout  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of 
the  deity,  and  two  altars  on  which  the  victims  were  sacrificed.*  All  the 
other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain  exactly  resembled  that  of  Mex- 
ico [l52].  Such  structures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  in- 
genuity ;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple 
could  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its  first  cflforts  towards  erecting  any 
g^eat  work. 

Grcater  skill  and  ir^nuity  were  displayed,  if  we  may  believe  the  Span- 
ish historians,  in  the  houses  of  the  emperor,  and  in  those  of  the  principal 
nobihly.  There,  some  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a  commodious 
arrangement  of  the  apartments  was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  corres- 
ponding to  such  descriptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities,  it  is 
probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still  be  visible.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can  indeed 
easily  account  for  the  total  destruction  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  splendour  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 
elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible 
that  in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  this  boasted  elegance  and  mn- 
deur  slxjuld  have  disappeared;  and  that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in 
those  which  did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the  conquerors,  there 
are  any  ruins  which  can  be  considered  as  monuments  of  their  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are  buildings  of  greater 
extent  and  elevation  than  common  dwelling  houses.  Such  as  are  destined 
for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  \yhich  all  assemble  on  occasions 
of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edifices,  when  compared  with 
the  rest.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established^ 
and  property  was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  distinguished  struc- 
tures in  their  towns  would  of  course  be  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. But  these  seem  not  to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to 
merit  the  pompous  epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors  employ  in  de- 
scribing them.  It  is  probable  that,  though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on 
a  larger  scale,  they  were  erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings  [153],  and  Time,  in  a  space 
much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fiAy  years,  may  have  swept  away  all 
remains  of  them  [l64j. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  evid^it. 
that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico  was  considerably  advanced  beyond 
that  of  the  savage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  less  mani- 
fest that,  with  respect  to  many  particulars,  the  Spanish  accounts  of  their 
progress  appear  to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  frequetat 
or  a  more  fertile  source  of  deception  in  describing  the  manners  and  arts  of 
savage  nations,  or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than  tli>it  of  apjply- 
ing  to  them  the  names  and  phrases  appropriated  to  the  institutions  ana  re- 
finements of  polished  lite.  When  the  leader  of  a  small  tril)e,  or  the  head 
of  a  rude  community,  is  dignifit^d  with  the  name  of  Kir^  or  Emporor,  the 
place  of  his  residence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of  his  palace; 
and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called  his  court 
Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in  our  estimation,  an  importance 
and  dignity  which  docs  not  belong  to  them.  The  illusion  sprearls ;  and 
giving  a  false  colour  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  so 
much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern objects  as  they  really  are.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  attain- 
ments in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  rude 

♦  Herrera.  doc.  2.  lib.  vH.  c  17. 
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tribes  with  which  they  were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  thev 
had  at  lei^h  discovered  a  civilized  people  in  the  New  World.  This 
comparison  between  the  people  of  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  nei^ 
boura,  they  appear  to  have  kept  constantly  in  view ;  and  observing  with 
admiration  many  things  which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former, 
they  employ,  in  describing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts,  such  terms 
as  are  applicable  to  the  institutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improve- 
ment. Both  these  circumstances  concur  in  detracting  from  the  creait  due 
to  the  descriptions  of  Mexican  manners  by  the  early  Spanish  writers.  By 
drawing  a  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  people  so  much  less  civil- 
ized, they  raised  their  own  ideas  too  high.  By  their  mode  of  describing 
them,  they  conveyed  ideas  to  others  no  less  exalted  above  truth.  Later 
writers  have  adopted  the  style  of  the  original  historians,  and  improved 
upon  it.  The  colours  with  which  De  Solis  delineates  the  character  and 
describes  the  actions  of  Montezuma,  the  splendour  of  his  court,  the  slaws 
and  policy  of  his  empire,  are  the  same  that  he  must  have  employed  in 
exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch  and  institutions  of  a  highly  polished  people. 
But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Spanish 
\^  writers  has  added  some  embellishment  to  their  descriptions,  this  will  not 

justify  the  decisive  and  peremptoiy  tone  with  which  several  authors  pro- 
DOUQce  all  their  accounts  of  the  Mexican  power,  policy,  and  laws,  to  be 
Jie  fictions  of  men  who  wished  to  deceive,  or  who  delighted  in  the  mar- 
Tellous.  There  are  few  historical  facts  that  can  be  ascertamed  by  evidence 
more  unexceptionable,  than  may  be  produced  in  support  of  the  material 
articles  in  the  description  of  the  Mexican  constitution  and  manners.  Eye- 
witnesses relate  what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among  the 
Mexicans,  both  before  and  af\er  the  conquest,  describe  institutions  and 
customs  which  were  familiar  to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  different 
that  objects  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view  under  every 
various  aspect ;  soldiers, priests,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their  testimony. 
Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a 
picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and  rivals  who 
were  qualified  to  detect  his.  deceit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in 
exposing  it.  But  according  to  the  iust  remark  of  an  author,  whose  inge- 
nuity has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has  adorned,  the  histoiy  of 
America,*  this  supposition  is  in  itself  as  improbable  as  the  attempt  would 
have  been  audacious.  Who,  among  the  destroyers  of  this  great  empire, 
was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  so  attentive  to  the  progress  and  operations 
of  men  in  social  life,  as  to  frame  a  fictitious  system  of  policy  so  well  com- 
bined and  so  consistent,  as  that  which  they  delineate  in  their  accounts  of 
the  Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  they  have  borrowed  the  idea  of 
many  institutions  in  Icj^islation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they  were  acquainted  ? 
There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  regular  esta- 
blishment of  posts  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any 
khi^om  in  Europe.  The  same  obser\'ation  will  apply  to  what  the 
Spaniards  relate  with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
r^ulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws  established  for  the 
acuninistration  of  justice,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the  community. 
Whoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  nations  will  often, 
at  veiy  early  stages  of  it,  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of 
those  ideas  whicn  gave  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  its  most  advanced  period.  Even  in  a  state  as  imperfectly  polished  as 
the  Mexican  empire,  the  happy  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited 
or  aided  by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  have  introduced  institutions 
which  are  seldom  found  but  in  societies  highly  refined.    But  it  is  almost 
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impossible  that  the  illiterate  conqueroi^  of  the  New  World  should  have 
formed  io  any  one  iostance  a  conception  of  customs  and  laws  beyond  the 
standard  oi  improvement  in  their  own  aee  and  country.  Or  if  Cortes  had 
been  capable  of  this,  what  inducement  had  those  by  whom  he  was  super- 
seded to  continue  the  deception  ?  Why  should  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or 
Acosta,  have  amused  their  sovereign  or  their  fellow-citizens  with  a  tale 
purely  fabulous  ? 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom  we  must  follow  have  repre* 
sented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  Xhej  really  were. 
Their  religious  tenets  and  the  rites  of  their  worship  are  described  by  them 
as  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree.  Religion,  which  occupies  no 
considerable  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions  of  any 
superior  power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as  simple^ 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular  system,  with  its  complete 
train  of  priests,  temples,  victims,  and  festivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ruder  American  tribes.  But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious 
notions,  or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with 
certainty  concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For  nations,  long 
after  their  ideas  be^n  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to 
systems  of  superstition  founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form  a  most 
just  conclusion  with  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
people.  The  aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
Its  oivinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delighted  m  vengeance.  They 
were  exhibited  to  the  people  under  detestable  forms,  which  created  horror. 
The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destructive  animals,  deco- 
rated their  temples.  Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  inspired  their 
votaries.  Fasts,  mortifications,  and  penances,  all  ngid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  me  Mexicans  never  approacned  their  altars 
without  sprinkling  them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.  But,  of 
all  offerings,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the  most  acceptable.  This 
religious  belief  mingling  with  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and 
adding  new  force  to  i^  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to  the 
temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and  sacrificed  witn  rites  do 
less  solemn  than  cruel*  [155].  The  heart  and  head  were  the  portico 
consecrated  to  the  gods  ;  the  warrior,  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  had 
been  seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with  his  friends.  Under 
the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary  and  terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must 
harden  and  be  steeled  to  evexy  sentiment  of  humanity.  The  spirit  of  the 
Mexicans  was  accordingly  unfeeling ;  and  the  genius  of  their  religion  so 
far  counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that  notwithstanding 
their  progress  in  both,  their  manners,  instead  of  softenirijg,  became  more 
fierce.  To  what  circumstances  it  was  owing  that  superstition  assumed  such 
a  dreadful  form  among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  history  to  determine.  But  its  influence  is  visible,  and  produced  an 
effect  that  is  singular  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  species.  The  manners  of 
the  people  in  the  New  World,  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
arts  of  policy,  were,  in  several  respects,  the  most  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity 
of  some  of  their  customs  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  Mexico. 
According  to  the  traditionary  accounts  collectea  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had 
subsisted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  monarchs.    Bat  the 
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knowledge  of  tbeir  ancient  story,  which  the  Peruvians  could  communicate 
to  their  conquerors,  must  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain  [156] 
Like  the  other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  unacauaintcd  with  the 
art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the  onl^  means  by  whicn  the  memory  of 
past  transactions  can  be  presened  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even 
among  people  to  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known,  the  era  where  the 
authenticity  of  history  commences  is  much  posterior  to  the  introduction  of 
writing.  That  noble  invention  continued  eveiy  where  to  be  long  subser- 
vient to  the  common  business* and  wants  of  life,  before  it  was  employed  in 
recording  events,  with  a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one  age  to 
another.  But  in  no  countiy  did  ever  tradition  alone  cany  down  historical 
knowledge,  in  any  full  continued  stream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length 
that  the  monarchy  of  Peni  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 

The  Qm/705,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours,  which  are  celebrated 
by  authors  fond  of  the  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  ol 
the  empire,  imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.  According  to  the 
obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta,*  which  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has 
adopted  with  little  variation  and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have 
been  a  device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate. 
Bj  the  various  colours  difTerent  objects  were  denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a 
distinct  number.  Thus  an  account  wjis  taken,  and  a  kind  oiregister  kept, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  productions  collected 
there  for  public  use.  But  as  by  these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined, 
DO  moral  or  abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of  the  mind  could  be 
represented,  they  contributed  little  towards  preserving  the  memoir  ol 
ancient  events  and  institutions.  By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symnols, 
rude  as  they  were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seems  to  have 
been  conveyed  than  the  Penivians  could  derive  from  their  boasted  quipos. 
Had  the  latter  been  even  of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  adaptea  to 
supply  the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally,  together 
with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the  wreck  occasioned  by 
the  Spanish  conquest,  and  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession 
of  light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the  zeal  of  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of  inonarchs  from  whom  he  descended, 
all  the  industry  of  his  researches,  and  the  superior  advantages  with  which 
he  carried  them  on,  opened  no  source  oi  information  unknown  to  the 
Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  his  Royal  Chfnmentories,  he 
confines  himself  to  illustrate  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiqui 
ties  and  institutions  of  Pern  ;t  and  Ins  illustrations,  like  their  accounts,  are 
derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary  tales  current  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  details  which  have  been 
^en  of  the  exploits,  the  battles,  the  conquests,  and  private  character  of 
me  early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in  their  story  as 
authentic,  but  a  few  facts  so  interwoven  in  the  system  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  as  preserved  the  memory  of  them  from  being  lost  j  and  upon  the 
description  of  such  customs  and  institutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  obser\'ation  of  the 
Spaniard's.  By  attending  carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to  separate 
them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous  or  of  doubtful  authority,  I  have 
laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  alreacfy  observed,?  had  not  advanced 
beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  life,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  con- 
sort Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  them.  Who  these 
extraordinary  personages  were,  whether  they  imported  their  system  of 
legislation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from  some  countiy  more  improved,  or,  if 
natives  of  Peru,  how  they  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
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peofle  whom  they  addressed,  are  circumstances  with  respect  to  which  die 
rcruviaii  tradition  conveys  no  information.  Manco  Capac  and  his  consort» 
taking  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  superstition,  and 
particularly  of  tneir  veneration  for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that 
glorious  luminaiy,  and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by  au- 
tnority  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  believed.  What  reforma- 
tion ill  policy  and  manners  the  Peruvians  ascribe  to  those  founders  of  their 
empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  Inca  and  his  consort,  their  an- 
cestors gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  and  some  relish 
for  thiit  industry,  w^n'ch  render  subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable^ 
hath  been  formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally  confined 
within  narrow  precincts :  but  in  process  of  time,  the  successors  of  Manco 
Capac  extended  their  aominion  over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the 
west  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  CJuito,  establishing  in  eveiy  province  their 
peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 

The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment is  the  influence  of  religion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas 
make  such  a  feeble  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  effect 
upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the 
Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  system,  and  holding  a  consider- 
able place  in  their  public  institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  efEcacy 
in  forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru,  the  whole 
system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legislator,  but  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven.  His  precepts  were  re- 
ceived not  merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the  mandates  of 
the  Deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  it 
distinct,  without  being  polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  olood,  the 
sons  of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters,  and  no  person  was  ever 
admitted  to  the  tnrr)ne  who  could  not  claim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent. 
To  those  Children  of  the  Sun^  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon 
all  the  offspring  of  tne  first  Inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence 
due  k)  l)eings  of  a  superior  order.  They  were  deemed  to  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  deity  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him 
every  order  of  the  reigning  Inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 

From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.  The  authority  of  the 
Inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute  in  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  the 
words.  Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mands of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to 
dispute  or  oppose  his  will:  Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion  ;  and  as 
it  would  be  profane  to  control  a  monarch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  Heaven,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothir^  remains  but 
to  submit  with  implicit  respect.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of 
every  government  established  on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with  superior 
powers.  Such  accordingly  was  the  blind  submission  which  the  Peruvians 
yielded  to  their  sovereigns.  The  persons  of  highest  rank  and  greatest 
power  in  their  dominions  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted 
nature  :  and  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their  presence,  they 
entered  with  a  burden  upon  their  sUoulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  servi- 
tude, and  willingness  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleased  to  impose. 
Among  their  sur)jects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second  their  commands^ 
Every  officer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  them  was  revered,  and, 
according  to  the  account*  of  an  intelligent  obsener  of  Peruvian  manners, 
he  might  proceed  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another  with- 
out meeting  opposition ;  for,  on  producing  a  frira:e  from  the  royal  borktf  an 
ornament  of  tne  head  peculiar  to  the  reigning  laca,  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  people  were  at  nis  disposal. 
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Another  consequence  of  establishing  govenunent  in  Peru  on  the  founda« 
tioD  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes  were  punished  capitally.  They  were 
not  considered  as  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered  to 
the  Deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between  such  as  were  slight  and 
such  as  were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only 
by  the  blood  of  the  offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  idei^,  punishment 
roUowed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certainty,  because  an  offence  against 
Heaven  was  deemed  such  a  high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned.* 
Among  a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  iurisprudcnce  so  severe 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate,  would  be 
more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of 
8iini)le  manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe  by  this  rig^id 
discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely  small  Veneration 
for  monarchs  enlightened  and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  tlie  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  auty ;  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, which  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  unavoidable  vengeance 
Inflicted  by  offended  Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 
^  The  system  of  superstition,  on  which  the  Incas  ingraAed  their  preten- 
aions  to  such  high  authority,  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that 
established  amon^  the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration  of 
hh  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The  Sun,  as  the  great 
source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility  in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal 
homage.  The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were  entitled 
to  secondaiy  honours.  Wherever  the  propensity  in  the  human  mind  to 
acknowledge  and  to  adore  some  superior  power  takes  this  direction,  and 
18  employed  in  contemplating  the  order  and  bene6c^nce  that  really  exists 
in  nature,  the  spirit  of  superstition  is  mild.  Wherever  imaginaiy  beings, 
created  by  the  fancy  and  the  feara  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside  in 
nature,  and  become  the  objects  of  worship,  superstition  always  assumes  a 
more  severe  and  atrocious  form.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among 
the  Mexicans,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru.  The  reruvians 
had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress  in  observation  or  inquiir,  as  to  have 
attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there  in  their  language  any 
proper  name  or  appeUation  of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated  tliat 
they  had  formed  any  idea  of  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world.t 

But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glork)U8  lummaiy,  which,  by 
its  universal  and  vivifying  energy,  is  the  best  emblem  of  Divine  bench- 
cence,  the  rites  and  ooservances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him 
were  innocent  and  humane.  They  offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  those  pro- 
ductions which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  grati- 
tude, some  of  the  animals  which  were  mdebted  to  his  influence  for  nourish- 
ment They  presented  to  him  choice  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenu- 
ity which  his  li^ht  had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the  Incas 
never  stained  his  altars  with  human  blood,  nor  could  they  conceive  that 
their  beneficent  father,  the  Sun,  would  be  deliehted  with  such  horrid  vic- 
tims n^7]>  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  wjith  those  barbarous  rites 
which  extinguish  sensibility^  and  suppress  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  si^bt 
of  human  sufferings,  were  formed  oy  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  which 
they  had  adopted,  to  a  national  character  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the  same  manner  upon 
their  civil  institutions,  and  tended  to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse 
tojgentleness  of  character.  The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though  the  most  ab- 
solute of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its  alliance  with  religion.    The 
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nimd  was  not  humbled  and  depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed 
with  Divine  authority,  was  willii^ly  yielded,  and  implied  no  de^datidl. 
The  sovereign,  conscious  that  uie  submissive  reverence  of  his  people 
flowed  from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  continually  reminded 
of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power 
which  he  was  supposed  to  represent.  In  consequence  of  those  impressions, 
there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Peru,  any  iristance  of  re- 
bellion against  the  reigning  prince,  and  among  twelve  successive  monarchs 
there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit 
very  different  from  tl|at  of  other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like 
savages,  to  destroy  and  to  exterminate  ;  or,  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood- 
thirsty divinities  with  human  sacrifices. '  They  conauered,  in  order  to  reclaim 
and  civilize  the  vanouished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  msultfl 
and  tortures  which  were  their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World. 
The  Incas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under  their  protection,  and 
admitted  them  to  a  participation  of  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
original  subjects.  This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  ferocify,  and 
resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations,  must  be  ascribed, 
like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have  observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners, 
to  the  genius  of  their  religion.  The  Incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to 
any  other  object  than  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as  impi- 
ous, were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to  their  favourite  system.  The  idols 
of  every  conquered  province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
at  Cuzco,*  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior  power  of  the 
divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  their  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters,! 
that  the  conqueror  mieht  have  the  gloiy  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular  than  that  of  religion, 
and  contributed,  likewise,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to  the 
people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivatioir  were  divided  into  three  shares. 
One  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  product  of  it  was  applied  to  the 
erection  of  temples,  and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards  celebratiqg 
the  public  rites  of  religion.  The  second  belonged  to  the  Inca,  and  was 
set  apart  as  the  provision  made  by  the  community  for  the  support  of 
government.  The  third  and  largest  snare  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was  parcelled  out.  Neither  individuals, 
however,  nor  communities  had  a  right  of  exclusive  property  in  the  portion 
set  apart  for  their  use.  They  possessed  it  only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  a  new  division  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  rank,  the  number, 
and  exigencies  of  each  family.  All  tnose  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
joint  industry  of  the  community.  The  people  summoned  by  a  proper 
officer,  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  anid  performed  their  common  task, 
while  son^s  and  musical  instruments  cheered  them  to  their  labour.^  By 
this  sii^lar  distribution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  cultivating 
it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual  subserviency,  was  coLtinu- 
alty  inculcated.  Each  individual  felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him, 
and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their  friendly  aid  for  what  increase  he  was 
to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may  be  considered  as  one  great  family, 
in  which  the  union  of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attachment,  and  to  l)ind 
man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse  than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  socie^ 
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established  in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle  manners  and  mild 
virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with  which  the  Mexicans  were 
little  acquainted. 

But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  Incas  were  so  framed  as  to  strens:then 
the  bonds  of  affection  among  their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in 
their  condition.  The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fully  established  in  Peru. 
A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the  denomination  of  YajiaconaSf 
were  held  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
different  from  tliose  of  freemen.  Like  the  Tamenes  of  Mexico,  they  were^ 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing  every  other  work  o*' 
dnidsrerj'.*  Next  to  them,  in  rank,  were  such  of  the  people  as  were  free, 
but  distinguished  by  no  official  or  hereditaiy  honours.  Above  them  were 
raised  those  whom  the  Spaniards  call  Orejones,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated  the  order  of  nobles, 
and  in  peace  as  well  as  war  held  every  office  of  power  or  trust.t  And 
the  head  of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their  high  descent 
aiid  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  these 
were  elevatea  above  the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  members,  as  well  as  from 
the  distinction  in  their  ranks,  was  favourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But 
the  Spaniards,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved  state  of  various 
arts  in  Mexico  several  years  De(pre  they  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so 
much  struck  with  what  they  obsen^ed  in  the  latter  country,  and  describe 
the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  less  warmth  of  admiration.  The 
Peruvians,  nevertheless,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in 
the  necessary  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the  name  of 
elegant. 

In  Peru",  agriculture,  the  art  of  primaiy  necessity  in  social  life,  was  more 
extensive,  and  carried  on  with  greater  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  progress  through  the  countiy,  were  so  fully  sup- 
plied with  provisions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures 
we  meet  with  few  of  those  dismal  scenes  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine, 
in  which  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  so  often  involved.  The  quantity 
of  soil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but 
regulated  ])y  public  authority  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
munity. Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little  felt ;  for 
the  product  of  the  lands  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  those  set  apart 
for  the  Incas,  being  deposited  in  the  Tambos,  or  public  storehouses,  it 
remained  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity  .J  As  the  extent 
of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such  provident  attention  to  the  demands 
of  the  state,  the  invention  and  industr}'  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth 
to  extraordinary-  exertions,  by  certain  defects  peculiar  to  their  climate  and 
soil.  All  the  vast  rivers  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  cast- 
ward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some  streams  which 
rush  down  from  the  mountains  like  torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low 
country  is  sandy  and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  ram.  In  order  to 
render  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians 
had  recourse  to  various  expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  canals, conducted 
with  much  patience  and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents  that  poured  across 
their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regularsupply  of  moisture  to  their  fields§  [158]. 
They  enriched  the  soil  by  manuring  it  witlii  the  dung  of  sea  fowls,  of  whicn 
they  I'ound  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the  islands  scattered  along  the 
coasts.ll  In  describing  the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned  as  in  kny  degree 
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remarkable  ;  but  in  the  history  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  singular  proofs  of  industry  and  of  art. 
The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned 
up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood.*  Nor  was  this  laboui 
deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  wonien.  Boll 
sexes  joined  in  performing  this  necessary  >york.  Even  the  children  of  the 
Sun  set  an  example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco  with  their 
own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  function  by  denominating  it  their  triumph 
over  the  earth.! 

The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious,  likewise,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses  and  public  buildings.    In  the  extensive  plains  which 
stretch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually  serene,  and  the 
climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very  properly  ot  a  fabric  extremely  slight. 
But  in  the  higher  regions,  where  ram  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  ol  seasons 
is  known,  and  their  rigour  felt,hou?es  were  constructed  with  greater  solidity. 
They  were  generally  of  a  square  form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built 
with  bricks  nardened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the  door  low 
and  straight.    Simple  as  these  structures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials 
may  seem  to  be  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  were  so  durable  that  many 
of  them  still  subsist  in  different  parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument 
that  might  have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  tlie  other 
American  nations  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    But  it  was  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  Sun, and  in  the  buildings  destined  for  tlie  residence 
of  their  monarchs,  that  the  Penivians  displayed  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
art  and  contrivance.    The  descriptions  of  them  by  such  of  the  Spanish 
writers  as  had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  them,  while  in  some  measure 
entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  if  the  ruins  which  still 
remain  dianot  vouch  tne  truth  of  their  relations.     These  ruins  of  sacred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  by  their  fre- 
quency demonstrate  that  they  are  monuments  of  a  i>owerful  people,  who 
must  have  subsisted,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  no  incon- 
siderable improvement.    They  appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their 
dimensions :  some  of  a  moderate  size,  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remark- 
able for  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other  m  the  style  of  architecture.  The 
temple  of  Pachacamac,  together  with  a  palace  of'^the  Inca,  and  a  fortress, 
were  so  conriected  together  as  to  fonn  one  great  structure  above  half  a 
league  in  circuit.    In  mis  prodigious  pile,  the  same  singular  taste  in  building 
is  conspicuous  as  in  other  works  of  the  Peruvians.    As  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  the  laige  stones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  build- 
ing to  any  considerable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  whicn  they  seem 
to  have  made  their  gr»»atest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rise  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.    Though  they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of 
mortar  or  of  any  other  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were  joined 
with  so  much  nicety,  thai  the  scams  can  hardly  be  decerned  [159].     The 
apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins, 
viere  ill  disposed,  and  afforded  little  accommodation.    There  was  not  a 
single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but 
by  the  door,  all  the  apartments  of  largest  dimensions  must  either  have  been 
perfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.    But  with  all  these, 
a.id  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be  mentioned  in  their  art  of  build- 
ir^,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians  which  still  remain  must  be  considered  as 
stupendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  and  con^y 
to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power  possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  noblest  or  most  useful  works  of  the  Incas. 
The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted 
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stretch  above  fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country,  the  other 
through  the  plains  on  the  sea  coast.  From  the  language  of  aamiration  in 
which  some  of  the  early  writers  express  their  astonisnment  when  they  first 
viewed  those  roads,  ana  from  the  more  pompous  descriptfon  of  later  writers, 
who  labour  to  support  some  favourite  theoiy  concerning  America,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  Incas  to  the  famous  military 
ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power;  but  in  a  countiy 
where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except  the  llama,  which  was  never  used 
for  draught,  and  but  little  as  a  beast  of  burden,  where  the  high  roads  were 
seldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was 
requisite  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth,*  and  in  manjr  places  so  slightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every 
vestige  of  the  course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country,  little  more 
seems  to  have  been  done  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  posts  at  certain  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path 
through  the  mountainous  country  was  a  more  arduous  task.  Eminences 
were  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  presen'ation  of  the  road 
it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances,  Tambos,  or  store- 
houses, were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants, 
in  their  process  through  his  dominions.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
road  was  originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it 
has  proved  more  durable  ;  and  though,  t'rom  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  every  object  but  that  of  workir^  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its  course  may  still  be  traced. t  Such  was 
the  celebrated  road  of  the  Incas ;  and  even  from  this  description,  divested 
of  every  circumstance  of  manifest  exaggeration  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  striking  prooi  of  an  extraordinai^  progress  in  im- 
provement and  policy.  To  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  tne  idea  of 
lacilitatin^  communication  with  places  at  a  distance  had  never  occurred. 
To  the  ^lexicans  it  was  hardly  known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a 
regular  object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  intcrcouise 
commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  commu- 
nication with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extensive  empire  by  means  of  Aose 
roads  which  are  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both  of 
their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
the  Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed ;  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  l>oast  of  any  work 
of  public  utility  that  could  be  compared  with  the  great  roads  formed  by 
the  Incas. 

The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another  improvement  in  Peru 
equally  unknown  over  all  the  rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south 
to  north,  the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents  which 
roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of 
their  course,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency  and  violence  of  their  inunda- 
tion, these  were  not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be  found 
for  passing  them.  The  Peruvians  from  tneir  unaccjuaintance  with  the  use 
of  arches,  and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  couid  not  construct  bridges 
either  of  stone  or  timber,  but  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  suggested 
a  device  which  supplied  that  defect.  'I'ney  formed  cables  oi  great 
s*renffth,  by  twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withs,  or  osiers,  with 
which  their  countiy  abounds ;  six  of  these  cables  they  stretched  across  the 
stream  parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These 
they  bound  firmly  together  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close  as  to 
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form  a  compact  piece  of  net-work^  which  beinr  covered  with  branches  of 
trees  and  earth,  iQej  passed  alone  it  with  tolerable  security  [l60].  Proper 
persons  were  appointed  to  attena  at  each  bridee,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
to  assist  passengers.*  In  the  level  country,  where  the  rivers  became  deep 
and  broad  and  still,  they  are  passed  in  bcdzaSf  or  floats ;  in  the  constructioiir 
as  well  as  navigation  of  which  the  in^nuitj  of  the  Peruvians  appeals  to 
be  far  superior  to  that  of  any  people  in  America.  These  had  aavanced 
no  further  in  naval  skill  than  the  use  of  the  paddle  or  oar ;  the  Peruvians 
ventured  to  raise  a  mast,  and  spread  a  sail,  by  means  of  which  their  bal« 
zas  not  only  went  nimbly  before  the  wind,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with 
great  celerity  .f 

Nor  were  the  mgenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians  confined  solely  to  oIh 
jects  of  essential  utility.  They  had  made  some  progress  in  arts,  which 
may  be  called  elegant.  They  possessed  the  precious  metals  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  pjeople  of  America.  They  obtained^old  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  searching  in  the  channels  ofrivers,  or  wash* 
ing  the  earth  in  which  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
I>rocure  silver,  they  exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  skill  and  inven- 
tion. They  had  not,  indeed,  attained  the  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the 
bowels  of  tne  earth,  and  penetrating  to  the  riches  concealed  there ;  but 
they  hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  Banks  of  rivers  and  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not  dip  suddenly  beyond  their  reach. 
In  other  places,  where  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to  such 
a  depth,  that  the  person  who  wonted  below  could  throw  out  the  ore,  or 
hand  it  up  in  baskets.1  They  had  discovered  the  art  of  smelting  and 
refining  this,  either  by  tne  simple  application  of  fire,  or,  where  the  ore  was 
more  stubborn  or  impregnated  witn  foreign  substances,  by  placing  it  in 
small  ovens  or  furnaces,  on  high  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed  that  the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  Tunction  of  a  bellows,  an  engine  with  which 
they  were  totally  unacauainted.  By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  smelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  Peru  was  so  con- 
siderable, that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common 
life  were  made  of  it.§  Several  of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to 
have  merited  no  small  deeree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  neatness  of 
the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials.  But  as 
the  conquerors  of  America  were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had 
scarcely  any  conception  of  the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels  and  trin- 
kets were  melted  oown,  and  rated  according  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  metal  in  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament,  their  ingenuity  has  been 
highly  celebrated.  Many  specimens  of  those  have  been  duff  out  of  the 
Gtioccw,  or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  co^^ered  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  Among  these  are  mirrors  of  various  dimensions,  of  hard 
shining  stones  highly  polished  ;  vessels  of  earthen  ware  of  different  forms ; 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for  war,  and  others  for 
labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  some  of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  decree 
by  an  unknown  process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occasions. 
Had  the  use  of  those  tools,  formed  of  copper,  been  general,  the  progress 
of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might  have  been  such  as  to  emulate  that  of 
more  cultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  so  rare,  or  the  opera 
tion  by  which  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that  their  instruments  of  copper 
were  few,  and  so  extremely  small,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  employed 
only  in  slighter  works.  But  even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use.  of  this  im- 
perfect metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  superiority  to  the 
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other  people  of  America  in  various  arta.*  The  same  observation,  how 
ever,  may  be  applied  to  them,  which  I  formerly  made  with  respect  to  the 
arts  of  the  Mexicans.  From  several  specimens  of  Peruvian  utensils  and 
ornaments,  which  are  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from 
some  preserved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship  is  more  to  be  admired  on  account 
of  the  rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its  in- 
tnnsic  neatness  and  elegance ;  and  that  the  Peruvians,  though  the  most 
improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were  not  ad  ranced  beyond  the  infancy  of 
arts.  ^  ^  ^  •       ^ 

^  But  notwithstanding  so  many  particulars,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
high  degree  of  improvement  in  Peru,  other  circumstances  occur  that  sug- 
ffeat  the  idea  of  a  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition  from  bar- 
oarism  to  civilization.  In  all  Ihe  dominions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the 
cnly  place  that  had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a 
city.  Every  where  else  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  habitations, 
dbpersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost,  settled  together  in  small  vil- 
lages.! But  until  men  ai^  brought  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
incorporated  in  such  close  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourse,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assume 
the  manners  ol  social  life.  In  a  countiy  of  immense  extent,  with  only  one 
city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  improvement  either  of  the  neces- 
sary or  more  refined  arts,  must  have  been  so  slo\^  and  carried  on  under 
such  disadvantages,  that  it  is  more  surprising  the  Peruvians  should  have 
advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  that  they  aid  not  proceed  further. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union,  tne  separation  of  pro- 
fessions in  Peru  was  not  so  complete  as  amon^  the  Mexicans.  The  less 
closely  men  associate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer 
their  wants.  The  crafls  of  common  and  most  necessary  use  in  life  do  not, 
in  such  a  state,  become  so  complex  or  ditRcult  as  to  render  it  requisite  that 
men  should  be  trained  to  them  oy  any  particular  course  of  education.  All 
the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of'^ daily  and  indispensable  utility,  were 
exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indiscriminately.  None  but  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  works  of  mere  curiosity,  or  ornament,  constituted  a  separate 
orcfer  of  men,  or  were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.! 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  consequence  followed.  There 
was  little  commercial  intercourse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
pire. The  activity  of  commerce  Is  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  cities ; 
and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  of  any  community  settle  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.  •  The  citi- 
zen must  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
^und.  They,  in  return,  must  receive  some  equivalent.  Thus  mutual 
mtercourse  is  established,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
stated  markets  were  held,  and  whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire 
of  man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru,  from  tne  singular  mode 
of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  settled, 
there  was  nardly  any  speciei  of  commerce  carried  on  between  different 
provinces,§  and  the  community  was  less  acquainted  with  that  active  inter- 
course, which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

But  the  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Peruvians  was  the  most  remarkable  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  defect  in  their  character.il  The  greater  part  of  the 
rude  nations  of  America  opposed  then*  invaders  with  undaunted  ferocity, 
though  with  little  conduct  or  success.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the 
struggle  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that 

*  UlloOf  Voy.  torn.  i.  381,  Sec.  Id.  Entreten.  p.  360,  tec.  t  Z&rate,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  Herrcra,  dee.  5. 
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It  was  with  difficultjr  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was 
subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  and  the  most  favourable 
opportumties  of  regaining  their  freedom,  and  of  crushing  their  oppressors, 
were  lost  thiough  the  timidity  of-  the  people.  Thoi^h  the  traditional 
histoiT  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all  ttie  incas  as  warlike  princes,  fre- 
auentJj  at  the  head  of  armies,  which  they  led  to  victonr  and  conquest, 
lew  symptoms  of  such  a  martial  roirit  appear  in  an^  of  their  operations 
subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps,  of 
those  institutions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds 
this  unmanly  softness ;  perhaps  the  constant  serenity  ana  mildness  of  the 
climate  maj  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame ;  perhaps  sonie 
principles  in  their  government,  unknown  to  us,  was  the  occasion  of  this 
political  debility.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain ; 
and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  history  of  any  people  so  little  advanced  in 
refinement,  so  totally  destitute  of  militaiT  enterprise.  This  character  had 
descended  to  their  posterity.  The  Indians  of  Peru  ar^  now  more  tame 
and  depressed  than  any  people  of  America.  Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed 
in  lifeless  inaction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political  state  of  Peru,  some 
detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur  in  the  Spanish  writers,  which  dis- 
cover a  considerable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel 
custom,  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  subsisted  amoqg 
the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other  eminent  persons, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  attendants  were  put  to  death,  and  interred 
around  their  Guacas,  that  they  mi^ht  appear  in  the  next  world  with  their 
former 'dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same  respect.  On  the  death  of 
Huana-Capac,  the  most  powerful  of  their  monarclis,  above  a  thousand 
vcitims  were  doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.*  In  one  particular 
their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than  those  of  most  rude 
tribes.  Though  acquainted  with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  and  other 
vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and  fish  perfectly  raw,  and 
astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  iaeas  of  all 
civilized  people. f 

But  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions  of  Spain  m  the  New 
World,  which,  on  account  both  of  their  ancient  and  present  state,  have 
attracted  the  greatest  attention  ;  her  other  dominions  there  are  far  fitMii 
being  inconsic&rable  either  in  extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them 
was  reduced  to  subjection  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuir,. 
by  private  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments  either  in 
Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain :  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader  in  his 
pro^ss,  we  should  discover  the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  perse* 
verity  ardour,  the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  ana  the  same  capacity 
for  enduring"  and  surmounting  eveiy  thin^  in  order  to  attain  it,  which  dis- 
tinguished tne  operations  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  con* 
quests.  But,  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  their  similarity 
of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a  repetition  of  what  has  been 
already  related,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  such  a  view  of  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanbh  empire  in  America,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnesSy 
fertility,  and  opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two  great  monarchies  a 
whose  histoiy  and  institutions  I  have  eiven  some  account,  and  shall  then 
briefly  describe  the  other  districts  of  Spanish  Air.erica.  The  j^irisdiction 
of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over  several  provinces  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.  The  countries  of  Cinaloft 
and  Sonora  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the  Vermilion  Sea,  or  Gulf 
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of  California,  as  well  as  the  immense  kingdoms  of  New  Navarre,  and 
New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecessors.  These  regions,  not 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  some  to  a 
greater,  others  to  a  less  degree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.  They 
extend  through  the  most  deliehtfu!  part  of  the  temperate  zone  :  their  soil 
is,  in  general,  remaricably  fertile  :  and  all  their  productions,  whetijer  animal 
or  vegetable,  are  most  perfect  in  tneir  kind.  They  have  all  a  communication 
either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered 
by  rivers  which  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  become  subservient  to 
commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  countries  is 
indeed  extremely  small.  They  may  be  said  to  have  subdued  rather  than 
to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  population  in  their  ancient  establish- 
ments in  America  shall  continue  to  increase,  they  may  gradually  spread 
over  those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  take  4ull  possession. 

One  circumstance  may  contribute  to  the  speedy  population  of  some 
districts.    Very  rich  mines  both  of  gold  and  silver  nave  been  discovered 
in  many  of  the  regiops  which  I  have  mentioned.    Wherever  these  are 
opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a  multitude  of  people  resort.    In  order 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased, 
artisans  of  various  kinds  must  assemble,  and  industiy  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  gradually  diffused.    Many  examples  of  this  have  occurred  in 
difierent  parts  of  America,  since  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spaniards.     Populous  villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen 
amidst  uninhabitable  wilds  and  mountains ;  and  the  working  of  mines, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention 
of  an  infant  society  should  be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  pro- 
moting useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.     A  recent 
and  sin^rular  instance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known 
in  Europe,  and  may  be  productive  of  ffreat  effects,  merits  attention.    The 
Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and  Sonora  had  been  long 
disturbed  by  the  depredations  of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indian?.     In  the 
year  1765,  the  incursions  of  those  savages  became  so  frequent  and  so  de- 
structive, that  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  m  despair,  applied  to  the  Man^uis 
de  Croix,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable 
them  to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
mountains.  •  But  the  treasury  of  Mexico  was  so  much  exhausted  bv  t  e 
]nT^  sums  drawn  from  it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war  against  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no  aid.     The  respect  d  m   to 
his  virtues  accomplished  what  his  official  power  could  not  effect.     He 
prevailed  with  the  merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hundn  d 
thousand  pesos  tor  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.    The  war 
was  conducted  by  an  officer  of  abilities ;  and  af\er  being  protracted  for 
three  years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  fugitives  over  nioim- 
tains,  and  through  denies  which  were  almost  impassable,  it  terminated,  in 
the  year  1771,  in  the  final  submission  of  the  tribes  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  terror  to  the  two  provinces.     In  the  course  of  this  service, 
the  Spaniards  marched  through  countries  into  which  they  seem  not  to  have 
penetrated  before  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  value  as  was 
astonishing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained  in  the  moun 
tains  of  the  New  World.    At  Cineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they 
entered  a  plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the  depth  of 
only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  eold  in  grains  of  such  a  size,  that  some  of 
them  weighed  nine  marks,  and  in  suoi  quantities,  that  in  a  short  time, 
with  a  few  lalK>urers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks  of  gold  in  grains, 
even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which 
appeared  to  be  so  rich,  that  persons  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield 
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what  would  be  equal  in  value  to  a  millioD  of  pesos.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1771|  above  two  thousand  pevsons  were  settled  in  Cineguilla« 
under  the  government  of  proper  magistrates,  and  the  inspection  of  several 
ecclesiastics.  As  several  other  mines,  not  inferior  in  richness  to  that  of 
Cineguilla,  have  been  discovered,  both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloa  [161],  it  b 
probable  that  these  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces  may  soon 
become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the  Spanish  empire  of 
America. 

The  peninsula  of  California,  on  the  other  side^  of  the  Vermilion  Sea| 
seems  to  have  been  less  known  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  than  the  provinces 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  discovered  by  Cortes  in  the  veai*  1636, 
During  a  lon^  period  it  continued  to  be  so  little  frequented,  tnat  even  its 
form  was  unknown,  and  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island,  not 
as  a  peninsula  [iBSl.  Though  the  climate  of  this  country,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  situation,  must  be  very  desirable,  the  Spaniards  have  ma(ie 
small  progress  in  peopling  it.  ^  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Jesuits,  vvno  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province,  and  m 
civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly  acquired  a  dominion  over  it 
as  complete  as  that  which  they  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paraguayt 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy,  and  to  govern  the 
natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from 
conceiving  any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and  operations,  they  seem  studi- 
ously to  have  depreciated  the  countir,  by  representing  the  climate  as  so 
disagreeable  and  unwholesome,  and  the  soil  as  so  barren,  that  nothing  but 
a  zealous  desire  of  converting  the  natives  could  have  induced  them  to  settle 
there.t  Several  public  spirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their 
sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  better  view  of  California  ;  but  in  vain.    At 


Don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  have  since  raised  him  to  the  high  rank 
of  minister  for  the  Indies,  to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the 
country  was  favourable  ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast  to  be 
valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promising  appearance.]; 
From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  it  Is  probable  that,  if  (be 
population  of  these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
supposed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from  them  such  .a  recruit  ot 
inhabitants,  as  to  be  no  longer  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and  useless 
districts  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
On  the  east  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  comprehended  in  the 

government  of  New  Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ave  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  laige  provinces, 
stretching  from  the  bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not, 
like  the  other  territones  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  derive  their  value 
either  from  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  richness  of  their  mines ;  but 
they  produce  in  grater  abundance  than  any  part  of  America,  the  logwood 
tree,  which,  in  dying  some  colours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other 
material,  that  the  consumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  andf  it  has 
become  an  article  in  commerce  of  rreat  value.  During  a  long  period,  no 
European  nation  intruded  upon  Sie  Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or 
atte^Tipted  to  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared  that  a  formidable  rival 
was  now  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Spanish  territories.  One  of 
the  first  objects  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  that  island,  was  the 
great  pront  arising  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility  of  wresting 
«ome  portion  of  it  from  (he  Spaniards.    Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica 
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made  the  first  attempt  at  Cape  Catocbe,  the  southneast  promontory  of 
Yucatan,  and  by  cuttinQ"  logwood  there  carried  on  a  gainful  traffic.  When 
most  of  the  trees  near  the  coast  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to 
the  island  of  Trist,  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  in  later  times  their  prin- 
cipal station  has  been  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarmed 
at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  remonstrances,  and  open 
force,  to  prevent  the  English  from  obtainmg  any  footing  on  that  part.ofthe 
American  continent.  But  after  struggling  against  it  for  more  than  a 
century,  the  disasters  of  the  last  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid  a 
leluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settlement  of  foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its 
territories.*  The  pain  which  this  humbling  concession  occasioned  seems 
to  have  prompted  tne  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of  rendering  it  of  little 
consequence,  more  effectual  than  all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence. 
The  logwood  produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  soil  is  drier, 
is  in  quality  far  superior  to  that  which  ^rows  on  the  marshy  grounds  where 
the  English  are  settled.  By  encouraging  the  cuttii^  of  this,  and  permit- 
ting the  Importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty,t  such  v^our 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  logwood  which  the 
English  bring  to  market  has  sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the 
bay  of  Honauras  has  gradually  declined  [163]  since  it  obtained  a  leeal 
sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally  abandoned.  In  that 
event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become  possessions  of  considerable 
importance  to  Spain. 

Still  further  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and 
Vcraffua,  which  likewise  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  but 
both  nave  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  apparently 
of  such  small  value,  that  the^  merit  no  particular  attention. 

The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  is 
Chili.  The  Incas  had  established  their  dominion  in  some  o\  its  northern 
districts ;  but  in  the  g^atel*  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and  high  spirited 
inhabitants  maintained  their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  conciuest  of  it  under  Diego 
Almagro;  and  after  his  death  Pedro  de  Valdivia  resumed  the  des^^n. 
Both  met  with  fierce  opposition.  The  former  relinquished  the  enteipnse 
in  the  manner  which  I  nave  mentioned.!  The  latter,  after  having  given 
many  displays  both  of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  ofi^  together 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his  command.  Francisco  de 
Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  spirited  conduct  checked  the  natives 
in  their  career,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  destruction. 
By  degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  tne  coast  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  dominion.  Tne  mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the 
Puelcnes,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  inhabitants,  formiaable 
neighbours  to  the  Spaniards  ;  with  whom,  during  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  an  almost  perpetual  hostility) 
suspsnded  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace.  r. 

That  part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  a  SpMJh 
province,  is  a  narrow  district,  extended  "along  the  coast  from  the  des^of 
Atacamas  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  abot^  nine  hundred  miles.  Its  clim^  is 
the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World,^  and  is  hardly  equalled  by  that  of 
any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tliou^h  bordering  on  the  Torrid  Zone, 
It  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heai,^  being  screened  on  the  east  by  the 
Andes,  and  refreshed  from  the  vrest  by  cooling  sea  breezes.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  is  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native  country.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is 
Wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  productions.    The  most  valuable 
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of  these,  com,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Cbili  as  if  the^  had  been  native  to 
the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from  Europe  attained  to  lull  maturity 
there,  liie  animals  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but  in  prove  in 
this  delifi^htfiil  reeion.  ^~The  horned  cattle  are  of  laiger  size  than  those  of 
Spain.  Its  breedof  horses  suroasscs,  both  in  beauty  and  spirit,  the  famous 
Ajidalusian  race,  from  which  they  sprune.  Nor  has  nature  exhausted  her 
bounty  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  she  nas  stored  its  bowels  with  riches. 
Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  it. 

A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings^  we  may  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, would  early  become  a  favourite  station  oi  the  Spaniards,  and  must 
have  been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead  of  this, 
a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  all  this  extent  of  countiy, 
there  are  not  above  eighty  thousana  white  inhabitants,  and  about  three 
times  that  number  of  Negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and  some  of  its  most  promising  mines 
remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail 
themselves  of  advantages  which  seemed  to  court  their  acceptance  may 
appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only  intercourse  ot  Spain  witn 
its  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto  fiello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colonies  was  shipped 
in  the  ports  of  Callao  or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  earned  irom 
thence  across  the  isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they  received  from 
the  mother  countries  were  conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  same  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  ex{>orts  and  imports  of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands  of 
merchants  settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each ;  and  in 
both  transactions  the  Chilese  felt  their  own  subordination ;  and  having  no 
direct  intercourse  with  the  oarent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  pro- 
vince for  the  disposal  of  their  productions,  as  well  as  lor  the  suppfy  of 
their  wants.  Under  such  discouragements,  population  could  not  increase, 
and  industry  was  destitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now  that  Spain, 
from  motives  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  system, 
and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South  Sea  by  ships 
which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  direct  intercourse  is  opened  between  Chili 
and  the  mother  country.  The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other  commodities 
of  the  province,  will  be  exchanged  in  its  wn  harbours  for  the  manu&c- 
tures  ot  Europe.  Chili  may  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among  the 
Spanish  settlements  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It 
may  become  the  granaiy  of  Peru,  and  the  other  provinces  alone  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  may  supply  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  horses,  with 
hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now  depend  upon  Europe. 
Though  the  new  system  has  been  established  only  a  few  years,  those 
effects  of  it  begin  already  to  be  observed.*  If  it  shall  be  adhered  to  witk 
any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  venture  to  foretell  that  populatioi^ 
inaustry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province  with  rapia  prpgress 

To  the  easbof  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plad 
border  on  Chilii  and  like  it  were  dependent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
These  regions  of  immense  extent^  stretch  in  length  from  north  to  soutk 
aboye  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more  than  a  thousand.  This 
country,  which  is  larger  than  nooet  European  kir^doms,  naturally  fonns 
itself  into  two  enreat  divisions,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the  famous 
missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several  other  districts.  But  as  disputes  have 
long  subsisted  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning  iti 
boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon  finally  ascertained,  either 
amicably  or  by  the  decision  of  the  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account 
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VCKDSiderabie  prqg^rees  in  peopliE^  it.  As  the  countiy  is  extremely  moun* 
taioous^  deluded  with  raio  duriDg^  a  good  part  of  the  jear,  remarkably  mt- 
healthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  proba* 
bly  have  abandoned  it  altogedier,  n  they  bad  not  been  allured  to  continue 
l^  the  excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello  on  the  one  sea,  and  that  of 
i^anama  on  the  other.  These  have  been  called  the  keys  to  the  communi- 
catbn  between  the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most  valu- 
able colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  advantage,  Panama  has  become  a 
considerable  and  thriving  town.  The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  climate 
has  prevented  Porto  Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  proportion.  As  the 
intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by 
another  channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto  Bello  and  Panama  will  de- 
cline, when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity,  and  even  their  exbtence. 

The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Sfanta  Martha  stretch  to  the  eastward 
of  the  isthmus  of  Danen.  The  country  stiU  continues  mountainous,  but  it« 
valleys  begin  to  expand^  are  well  watered,  and  extremely  fertile.  Pedro 
de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain  about  the 
year  1632,  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  course  ill  cultivated.  It  produces^ 
however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  some  precious  stones,  particu- 
larly emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena,  the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominrans 
of  Spam,  in  a  situation  so  favourable,  commerce  soon  began  to  flourish. 
As  early  as  the  year  1544,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note. 
But  when  Carthac^ena  was  chosen  -as  the  port  in  which  the  galeons  should 
first  begin  to  traoe  on  their'  arrival  from  £urope,  and  to  which  they  were 
^Urectea  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homeward,  the  com- 
merce of  its  inhabitants  were  so  much  favoured  oy  this  arrangement^  that 
it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and  beautiful  cities  in 
America.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  affected  by  the  change 
in  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America,  which  has  witndrawn  £roffl 
it  the  desirable  visits  of  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
But  the  wealth  now  collected  there  will  soon  find  or  create  employment  &r 
itself,  and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  some  new  cnannel.  Its 
harbour  is  so  safe,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for  receiving  commodities 
from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  convey  these 
into  all  the  adjacent  provinces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  still  retain  Qiis 
branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a  city  of  great  importance* 

The  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  east,  was  firat  visited 
by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year  1499  ;*  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  land- 
ing there,  having  observed  some  huts  in  an  Indian  village,  built  upon  piles^ 
in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated  water  which  covered  the  plain» 
were  led  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  by 
their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between  what  they  discovered 
in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They 
made  some  attempts^  to  settle  there,  but  with  litUe  success.  The  final 
reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished  by  means  very  different  from 
those  to  which  Spain  was  indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in  operations  of 
such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expense  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Amor^  other  expedients  for 
supDJying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from 
the  Velsers  of  Augsburg,  the  most  opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe. 
By  way  of  retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  nerhaps,  of  obtaining  a  new 
loan,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  province  of  Venezuela^  to  be  held  as  ail 
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hereditaiy  fief  from  the  crown  of  Castil^  on  condition  that  within  a  limited 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the  countiy,  and  establish  a 
colony  there.  Under  the  direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on  maxims  very 
dirorent  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  calculated  to  encouraee 
such  useful  industry,  as  mercantile  proprietois  might  have  known  to  be  tne 
most  certain  source  of  prosperity  ana  opulence.  But  unfortunately  (he) 
committed  the  execution  of  their  plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  of  iortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  adven- 
turers, imi>atient  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might  speedily  abandon  a 
station  which  they  soon  discovered  to  l^  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of 
planting  a  colony  m  order  to  cultivate  ana  improve  the  countij,  wandered 
nom  district  to  district  in  search  of  mines,  plundering  the  natives  with  un- 
feeling rapacity,  or  oppressing  them  by  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  comparison 
Tridi  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were  moderate,  desolated  the  province 
80  completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afibrd  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers 
relinquished  a  property  from  whicn  the  inconsiderate  conduct  of  their  agents 
left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  advantage.*  When  the  wretched 
lemainder  of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again  took 
pofiMssion  of  it ;  ^  but  notwithstanding  many  natural  advantages,  it  is  one  of 
their  most  languishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 
^  The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  last  of  the  Spanish  ter- 
ritories on  this  coast ;  but  in  relating^  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mer- 
cantile company  in  which  an  exclusive 'right  of  trade  with  them  has  been 
Tested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider  their  state  and  pro- 
ductions. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an  inland  country  of  ^at 
extent.  This  important  addition  was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  aoout 
the  year  1536,  by  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Que- 
sada,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conquest  of  America.  The  former,  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Qjuito, 
attacked  it  from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from  Santa  Martha 
on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  further  ad- 
Tanced  in  improvement  than  any  neople  in  America  out  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,!  the^  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  good  con- 
duct. The  abilities  and  perseverance  of  Benalcazar  and  Qjuesada  sur- 
mounted all  opposition,  though  not  without  encountering  many  dangers, 
and  reduced  the  country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanish  province. 

The  New  Kii^dom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  that  though  it  approaches  almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  re- 
maricably  temperate.^  The  fertility  of  its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 

Srecious  stones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  oy  digdng  into  the  bowels  of 
le  earth  that  this  ^old  is  found ;  it  is  mingled  with  the  soil  near  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  separated  from  it  by  repeated  washing  with  water.  This  ope- 
ration is  carried  on  wholly  by  Negro  slaves ;  for  though  the  chill  subter- 
ranean air  has  been  discovered,  by  experience,  to  be  so  fatal  to  them,  that 
they  cannot  be  employed  with  aavantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they 
are  more  capable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than  Indians. 
As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  are  exempt  from  that 
service,  which  has  wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.  Some  districts  ^ield  gold  with  a 
profusion  no  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguiila,  which  I  have 
formerly  mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  laige  petitasj  or  grains,  which 
manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it  is  produced.    On  a  rising  ground  near 
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Pamplona,  single  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  thousand  pesos.*  A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brouriit  with 
him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  sevennundred 
and  forty  pounch  sterling.  This,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  finest 
specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now  deposited  in  the  rcyal 
cabinet  of  Madrid.  But  without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary,  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  in  this  countrr, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  considerable 
amount,  tts  towns  are  populous  and  nourishing.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  m- 
dustry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mmes, 
and  other  commodities,  beir^  conveyed  down  thereat  river  of  St.  Magda- 
lene to  that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a 
communication  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  countiy 
which  stretches  along  its  banks  towards  the  east,  is  little  known,  and  iip 
perfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 


BOOK  YIII. 


After  tracing  the  progress  ot  the  Spaniards  in  their  discoveries  and 
con(iuests  during  more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that 
period  when  their  authority  was  established  over  almost  all  the  vast 
regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their  dominion.  The  effect  of 
their  settlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took  possession,  the 
maxims  which  they  adopted  in  formir^  their  new  cx>lonies,  the  interior 
structure  and  policy  of  these,  together  with  the  influence  of  their  progres- 
sive improvement  upon  the  parent  state,  and  upon  the  commercial  inter* 
course  of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  tum  our  attention. 

The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments  made  by  the  Span- 
lards  in  America,  was  the  diminution  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  de^^ree 
equally  astonishing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already,  on  different  occasions, 
mentioned  the  disastrous  influence  under  which  the  connection  of  the  Ame 
ricans  with  the  people  of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various  causes 
of  their  rapid  consumption.  Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had 
resolution  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many  perished 
m  the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  off  by  their  fierce  invaders.  But  the 
greatest  desolation  followed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  con- 
querors were  settled  in  tranquillity.  It  was  in  the  islands,  and  in  those 
provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  to  the 
confines  of  Mexico^  that  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first 
and  most  sensibly  felt.  All  these  were  occupied  either  by  wanderii^  tribes 
of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made  but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and 
industry.  When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up  a 
fixed  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour  ;  when  tasks  were  impo^ 
upon  them  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and  were  enacted  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  tney  possessed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to 
sustain  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.  Dejection  and  despair  drove  many 
to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue  and  famine  destroyed  more.  lib 
• 
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all  those  extensive  regioDS,  the  ongioal  race  of  inhahitants  wasted  awaj  { 
.in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.  In  Mexico,  where  a  powerful  and 
martial  people  distin^iished  their  opposition  to  the'  Spaniards  by  efforts  of 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the  field ;  and  there, 
as  well  as  in  rem,  still  greater  nunibera  perished  under  the  hardships  oi 
attending*  the  Spanish  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and  civil  wars, 
worn  out  with  the  incessant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provisions,  aud 
military  stores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  destructive  to 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  the  inconsiderate  policy  with  which 
they  established  their  new  settlements.  The  former  were  temporaiy  ca- 
lamities, fatal  to  individuals :  the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with 
gradual  consumption,  w^ted  the  nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  aivided  among  the  conquerors',  each  was  eager  to  obtain  a 
district  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instantaneous  recompense  for  all 
his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed  to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  cultiva« 
tion,  nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain  returns.  Instead  of  set- 
tling in  the  valleys  occupied  by  the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  have  amply  rewarded  the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chose  to 
fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions,  ireauent  both  in  New 
Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  suver  was  the  chief 
object  of  their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  opens,  and  the  alluring 
hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  correspond  wonderfully  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure  that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those  favourite 
prqjects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the  service  of  the  natives  be- 
came indis{>ensably  requisite.  They  were  accordingly  compelled  to 
abandon  their  ancient  haoitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  m  crowds  to  the 
mountains.  This  sudden  transition  from  the  sultry  climate  of  the  valleys 
to  the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  exor- 
bitant labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishmeot,  and  the  despondency 
occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed, 
and  of  which  they  saw  no  enci,  affected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their  less 
industrious  countiymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunk  under  the  united  pres- 
sure of  those  calamities,  and  melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.'* 
In  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  smallpox,  a 
malady  unknown  in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives,!  the  nuni- 
ber  ofpeople  both  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  accounts  of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almost  incre- 
dible.| 

Such  are  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  which,  by  their  com 
bftied  operation,  contributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without  attending 
to  these,  many  authors,  astonished  at  tne  suddenness  of  the  desolation,  have 
ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a  system  of  policy  no  less  profound  than 
atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend,  conscloas  of  their  own  inability 
U>  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  tney  had  discovered,  apd  foreseeing  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  dieir  authority  over  a  people  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  themselves  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession  of  Aine- 
rica,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and,  by  converting  a  great 
part  of  tlie  country  into  a  desert,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  aomi- 
nioo  over  it  [l65].  But  nations  seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  so 
remote,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep ;  and  for  the  honour  of  humanity  we 
may  observe,  that  no  nation  ever  deliberately  formed  such  an  execrable^ 
scheme.    The  Spanish  monarchs^  far  from  acting  upon  any  such  system  of 
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dfestract!ofi|Were  umfomily  solicitous  for  the  presetratioii  of  their  new 
iKibjects.  With  Isabella^  zeal  for  propagating  nte  Christian  &ith,  together 
with  the  desire  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  coneo* 
latiODS  of  reli^n,  to  people  destitute  of  spiritual  light,  were  more  than 
ostensible  motires  for  encouraging  Columbus  to  attempt  his  discoveries. 
Upon  his  success,  she  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  puip»ose,  and  mam* 
fested  the  most  tender  concern  to  secure  not  only  relidous  instruction,  but 
mild  treatment,  to  that  inoffensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her  crown  [166]. 
Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  which  l 
have  mentioned,  their  authority  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
ertions, to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the  oppression  of  their  Span* 
ish  subjects.  Their  regulations  for  this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  often 
reneated.  They  were  framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by  humanity. 
After  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  became  so  extensive  as  mi^bt 
have  excited  some  apprehensions  of  difficulty  in  retainii^  their  dominion 
over  them,  the  spirit  ot  their  reflations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  set* 
tlements  were  confined  to  the  islands  alone.  Their  solicitude  to  protect 
the  Indian?  seems  rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  acauisitions  increased : 
and  from  ardour  to  accomplish  this,  tney  enacted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their 
colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaffection  through  all  the  rest.  But  the 
avarice  of  individuals  was  too  violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of 
law&  Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from  the  seat  of 
^vemment,  little  accustomed  to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  white 
m  service,  and  still  less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jurisdiction  of  civil 
power  in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  set 
bounds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  persevering 
attention,  issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  Indians ;  the  colo- 
nists, regardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their  distance  for  impunity,  c(X>- 
tinued  to  consider  and  treat  them  as  slaves.  The  governors  themselvesi 
and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  several  of  whom  were  as  indi- 
gent and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over  whom  they  presided,  were  too 
apt  to  adopt  their  contenfptuous  ideas  of  the  conquered  people ;  and,  in- 
stead of  checking,  encouraged  or  connived  at  their  excesses.  The  desc^ 
tion  of  the  New  Worid  should  not  then  be  charged  on  the  court  of  Spaing 
or  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It 
ought  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  the  mdigent  and  oAen  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, whose  lortune  it  was  to  be  the  conquerors  ana  first  planters  of 
America,  wlio,  by  measures  no  less  inconsiaerate  than  unjust,  counter- 
acted the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought  disgrace  upon  their 
country. 

^  With  still  greater  injustice  have  many  authors  represented  the  intolera- 
ting  spirit  ofthe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating 
the  Americans,  and  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animatine^ 
their  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  God.  But  the  nrst  missionaries  who  visited  America,  though 
weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the  defence 
of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
conquerors,  who,  describing  them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the 
offices  of  civil  life,  or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on  whom  the  hand  of 
nature  had  set  the  marie  of  servitude.  From  the  accoinits  which  I  have 
given  of  the  humane  and  persevering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionanes,  m 
protecting  the  helpless  flock  committed  to  their  chaige,  they  appear  in  a 
tight  which  reflects  lustre  upon  their  function.  They  were  ministers  o. 
peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  opprcssoit. 
To  their  powerful  interposition  the  Amerjcons  were  indebted  fr^r  fjvciy 
regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  their  fate.    The  clergy  in  the 
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Spanish  settlementfl,  r^ular  as  weU  as  secular,  are  still  considered  bj  the 
Indians  as  their  naturaiguardians,  to  whom  they  have  recourse  under  the 
hardships  and  exactions  to  which  thej  are  too  often  exposed  [l67]. 

But,  notwithstandmg  the*  rapid  depopulation  of  America,  a  very  consi- 
derable number  of  the  native  race  still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
especially  in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury  of  die 
Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efiforts  of  their  industir,  still  more 
ruinous.  In  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  pro- 
vinces of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  tlie  South  Sea,  the  race 
of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  settlements  in  some  places  are  so 
poi)ulous  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities  [168].  In  the  three  audiences  into 
which  New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions  of  Indians  \  a 
pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a 
.  Dody  of  people  superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  extensive  countiy  [169].  In  Peru  several  districts,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Q^ito,  are  occupied  almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  otner  pro- 
vinces they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  ana  in  many  of  their  settle- 
ments are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise  the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill 
most  of  the  inferior  stations  in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  ti  certain  degree  of 
regular  industry,  less  violence  was  requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  con- 
formity with  the  European  modes  of  civil  life,  j^ut  wherever  the  Span- 
iards settled  among  the  savaee  tribes  of  America,  their  attempts  to  incor- 
porate with  them  have  been  always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives, 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of  servility,  they 
either  abandoned  their  original  seats,  and  sought  for  independence  in 
mountains  and  forests  inaccessible  to  their  oppressors,  or  perished  when 
reduced  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits.  In  the 
districts  adjacent  to  Cartnagena,  to  Panama,  and  to  Buenos  Ay  res,  the 
desolation  is  more  general  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  ana  Peru  of 
irhich  the  Spaniards  have  taken  most  full  possession. 

But  the  establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  though  fatal 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  a  ta  perioti  when  that  monarchy  was 
capable  of  forming  them  to  best  advantage.  By  the  union  of  all  its  petty 
kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  state,  equal  to  so  great  an  under- 
takmg.  Its  monarchs,  having  extended  their  prerogatives  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  once  circumscnbed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  subject  to  control,  either  in  concerting  or  in  executing 
their  measures.  In  eveiy  wide-extended  empire,  the  form  of  government 
must  be  simple,  and  the  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resolutions  may 
be  taken  with  promptitude,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  sufficient 
force.  Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  when  they  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  their  dominions 
over  the  most  remote  provinces  which  had  ever  been  subjected  to  any 
European  state.  In  this  deliberation,  they  felt  themselves  under  no  con- 
stitutional restraint,  and  that,  as  independent  masters  of  their  own  resolves, 
they  might  issue  the  edicts  requisite  for  modelling  llie  government  of  the 
new  colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 
y  This  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  order  to  regulate  the 
•^  policy  and  trade  ot  its  colonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their 
progress  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation.  When 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  Frencn  took  possession  of  the  regions  in 
America  which  they  now  occupy,  the  advanta^s  which  these  pn>miscd 
to  yield  were  so  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  suflered  to 
struggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almost  without  guidance  or  protection  from 
the  parent  state.  But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  allurir^,  and  immediately  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  their  monarchs.    Though  they  had  contributed 
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little  to  the  discoverjj  and  almost  nothing  to  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World,  they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  legislators ;  and  having 
acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly  unkpo^n,  they  fonned  apian  for 
exercising  it,  to  which  nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  histoiy  of  human 
affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Spanish  jurbprudence,  with  respect  to 
America,  is  to  consider  what  has  heen  acouired  there  as  vested  in  the 
crown,  rather  than  in  the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VL,  on  which, 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been 
or  should  be  discovered  were  bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  They  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  uni- 
versal proprietors  of  the  vast  territories  which  the  arms  of  their  subjects 
conquered  in  the  New  World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who  conducted  the  various 
expeditions,  the  governors  who  presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the 
officers  of  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  appointed  by 
fheir  authority,  and  removable  at  their  pleasure.  The  people  who  com- 
posed infant  settlements  were  entitled  to  no  privileges  independent  of  the 
sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  It 
is  true,  that  when  towns  were  built,  ana  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the 
citizens  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who  sovemed  them 
bjT  laws  which  the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  most  aespotic  states, 
this  feeble  spark  of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.  But  in  the  cities  of 
Spanish  America,  this  jurisaiction  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  confined  U> 
the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  commerce  and  police.  In  whatever 
relates  to  public  government,  anil  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  (rom  the  people.  All 
centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 

When  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  completed,  their 
monarchs,  in  forming  the  plan  of  internal  policy  for  their  new  dominions, 
divided  theni  into  two  immense  gjovemments,  one  subject  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jyrisdiction  of  the 
former  extended  over  alHhe  provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  American  continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  com- 
prehended whatever  she  possessed  in  South  America.  This  arran£^ement^ 
which,  &om  the  beginning,  was  attended  with  manjr  inconveniences,  became 
intolerable  when  me  remote  provinces  of  each  viceroyalty  began  to  im- 
prove in  industry  and  population.  The  people  complained  of  their  sub- 
lection  to  a  superior,  whose  place  of  residence  was  so  distant,  or  so  inac- 
cessible, as  almost  excludea  them  from  any  intercouree  with  the  seat  of 
? government.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts  so  far  removed 
rom  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill 
directed.  As  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  a  third  viceroyalty  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  present  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Boeota,  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurisdiction  of  wnich  extends  over  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme  and  the  province  of  Quito.*  Those 
viceroys  not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but  possess  his 
regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  governments  in  their 
utmost  extent.  Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  auuiority  m  every  de- 
partment of  government,  civu,  military,  and  criminal.  They  have  the 
sole  right  of  nominating  the  persons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those  which,  when 
they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the  royal  eifl,  until  the  successor 
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fegularij  established^  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command, 
displacing  such  magnificence  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  delegated 
autnority.* 

But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discnarge  in  peraon  the  functions  of  a  supreme 
ma^trate  in  every  part  of  their  extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in 
their  government  bj  officers  and  tribunab  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  The 
conduct  of  civil  affairs  in  the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  v^hich  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of 
various  orders  and  denominations  ;  some  appointed  by  the  king,  others  by 
the  viceroy,  but  all  subject  to  the  command  of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to 
his  jurisdiction.  The  administration  of  iustice  is  vested  in  tribunals,  known 
by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  formea  upon  the  model  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  in  Spain.  These  are  eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to 
as  many  districts  into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided  [170].  The  number  of  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  is  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
station  is  no  less  honourable  than  lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  per- 
sons of  such  abilities  and  merit  as  render  this  tribunal  extremely  respect- 
able. Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and 
for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set  apart  Though  it  is  only  in  the  most 
despotic  governments  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  formidable 
prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  and,  in  absolving  or 
condemning,  consults  no  law  but  what  is  deposited  in  his  own  breast ; 
though,  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  committed  to 
magistrates,  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known  laws  and  established 
forms  ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude  themselves 
into  the  seat  of  justice,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  distance  from 
the  control  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have  aspired  at  a  power  which 
their  master  does  not  venture  to  assume.  In  order  to  check  a  usurpation 
which  must  have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  Uie  Spanish  colonies, 
b^  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the 
Viceroys  have  been  prohibited  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
from  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  ttfe  Courts  of  Audience,  or 
fiom  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice,  with  respect  to  any  point 
litigated  before  them.f  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which  any  question 
of  civil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations  of  the  viceroy  may 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  tne  Court  of  Audience,  which  in  those 
instances  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power  placed  between  him  and 
the  people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier  to  circumscribe  nis  jurisdiction.  But 
as  legal  restraints  on  a  person  who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed 
with  his  authority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of  Spanish  policy ;  the 
hesitation  and  reserve  with  which  it  confers  this  power  on  the  Courts  of 
Audience  are  remarkable.  Thev  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate  ;  but, 
in  the  event  ol  a  direct  collision  oetween  their  opinion  and  the  will  of  the 
viceroy,  what  he  determines  must  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing 
remains  for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the  Council  of 
the  Indies.J  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate,  and  inform  against  a  person 
before  whom  all  others  must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a 
privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  Courts  of  Audience.  This  is  further 
augmented  by  another  circumstance.  Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  with- 
out any  provision  of  a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested 
in  the  Court  of  Audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  vicerojralty  ;  and 
the  senior  iudge,  assisted  by  his  brethren,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the 
viceroy  while  the  office  continues  vacant. §     In  matters  which  come  under 
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the  cognizaDce  of  the  Audiences,  in  the  course  of  their  oidinaiy  jurisdic- 
tioD,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sentences  are  final  in  every  litigation  con« 
ceining  property  of  less  value  than  six  thousand  pesos ;  but  when  the  subject 
ID  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are  suHect  to  review,  and  may 
be  carried»by  appeal  before  the  royal  Council  of  the  Indies.* 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  monarchy  for  dignity 
and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme  government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand  in  the  year  1511,  and 
brou&rht  into  a  more  perfect  form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1624.  Its 
jurisdiction  extends  to  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  militai7,and 
commercial.  All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  are  conferred  in 
this  council.  To  it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  ser- 
vices, and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  malversations.!  Before  it 
is  laid  whatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  secret,  is  received  from 
America ;  and  evenr  scheme  of  improving  the  administration,  the  police, 
or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  submitted  to  its  consideration.  From 
the  first  institution  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  constant 
object  of  the  Catholic  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority,  and  to  make 
such  additions  firom  time  to  time,  both  to  its  power  and  its  splendour,  as 
might  render  it  formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World.  What- 
ever degree  of  public  order  and  virtue  still  remains  in  that  country,  where 
80  many  circumstances  conspire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the 
latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  g^at  measure  to  the  wise  regulations  and 
vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable  tribunal.]; 

As  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  always  present  in  his  Council  of  the 
Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  Another 
tribunal  has  been  instituted  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial  affairs, 
as  re(]uired  the  immediate^  and  personal  inspection  of  those  appointed  to 
supenntend  them.  This  is  called  Casa  de  la  Conira^acionj  or  the  house 
of  trade,  and  was  established  in  Seville,  the  port  to  which  commerce  with 
the  New  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year  1601.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.  In  the 
former  capacity,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourse 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commodities  should  be  exported 
thither,  and  has  the  inspection  of  such  as  are  received  in  return.  It  decides 
concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  the  freight  and 
burden  of  the  ships,  their  equipment  and  destination.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city, it  judges  with  respect  to  eveiy  question,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal, 
ansiiie  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  of  Spain  with  America  ;  and  in 
both  tnese  departments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any 
court  but  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.§ 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  ^stem  of  government  which  Spain  has 
established  in  her  American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subor- 
dinate boards  and  officers  employed  in  the  administration  of  Justice,  in 
collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  ponce  of  the 
countiT  ;  to  describe  their  different  fimctions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  effect  of  their  operations ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intricate  than 
minute  and  uninteresting. 

The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to  secure  the  productions 
of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations.    They  took  possession  of  America  by  right 
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oi  conquest,  and  conscious  not  only  of  the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settli;- 
ments,  out  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  establishing  their  dominions  over, 
regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke^ 
they  dreaded  the  intrusion  of  strangers ;  they  even  shunned  their  in8i)ectiory 
ana  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their  coasts.  '4'his  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  exclusioOy  v^hich  at  first  was  natural,  abd  perhaps  necessary, 
augmented  as  their  possessions  in  America  extended,  ana  the  value  of  them 
came  to  be  more  fully  understood.  In  consequence  of  it,  a  system  of 
colonising  was  introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  similar 
amon^  mankind.  In  Ihe  ancient  world,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  send  forth 
colonies.  But  they  were  of  two  kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations, 
which  served  to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous  subjects,  when  they 
multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory  which  they  occupied ;  or  they  were 
militaiy  detachments,  stationed  as  garrisons  in  a  conquered  province.  The 
colonies  of  some  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms  of  nortuem  barbarians 
which  settled  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.  The 
Roman  colonies  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  connection  with 
the  mother  countiy  quickly  ceased,  and  they  became  independent  states. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 
In  their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs  took  what  was  pccu* 
liar  to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  them.  By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so 
remote,  by  establishing  in  each  a  form  of  inferior  policy  and  administration, 
under  distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar  laws,  they  di<goioed  them  from 
the  mother  countiy.  By  retaining  in  their  own  bands  the  rights  of  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the  power  of 
nominating  the  persons  who  fiDed  every  department  of  executive  govern- 
ment, civil  or  military,  they  secured  their  dependence  upon  the  parent 
state.  Happily  for  Spain,  the  situation  of  her  colonies  was  such  as  ren- 
dered it  possiole  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into  practice.  Almost  all  the 
countries  which  she  had  discovered  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics. 
The  pioductions  of  ^at  large  portion  of  the  j^lobe  are  different  from  tnose 
of  Europe,  even  in  its  most  southern  provinces.  The  qualities  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  soil  naturally  turn  the  industiy  of  such  as  settle  there 
into  new  channels.  When  the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  their 
dominions  in  America,  the  preck)us  metals  which  they  yielded  were  tho 
only  object  that  attracted  their  attention.  Even  when  tncir  efforts  began 
to  take  a  better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost  wholly  in 
rearing  such  peculiar  productions  ot  the  climate  as,  from  their  rarity  or 
value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the  mother  country.  Allured  by  vast 
prospects  of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  their  industry  on 
what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior  moment.  In  order  to  render  it 
impossible  to  correct  this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
eflbrts  in  industry  which  might  interfere  witb  those  of  the  mother  country, 
the  establishment  of  severafspecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture 
of  the  vine  or  olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colonies  [l7l],  under 
severe  penalties.*  They  must  trust  entirely  to  the  mother  country  for  the 
objects  of  primary  necessity.  Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  instru- 
ments of  labour,  their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  consume,  were  imported  from  Spain.  During  a  great 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain,  possessing  an  extensive  commerce 
and  flourishing  manufactures,  could  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  oftheir  mines  and 
plantations  was  given  in  exchange  for  these.  But  all  that  the  colonies 
received,  as  wellas  all  that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms 
No  vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry  the  com- 
modities of  America  to  Europe.    Even  the  commercial  intercourse  of  one 
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colony  with  another  was  either  absolutely  prohibited^  or  limited  by  many 
jealous  restrictions.  All  that  America  yielos  flows  into  the  ports  ox  Spain ; 
all  that  it  consumes  must  issue  from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  xti 
colonies  without  express  permission;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  is 
received  into  their  harbours ;  and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiscation  of 
moveables,  are  denounced  against  eveiy  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade 
with  them.*  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage ; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a  refinement  in 
policy  of  which  Spain  set  the  first  example  to  European  nations,  the 
supremacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained  over  remote  colonies 
during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  monarchs  seem  to 
have  attended  in  forming  their  new  settlements  in  America.  But  they 
could  not  plant  with  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed ;  and  fh)m 
many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been  extremely  slow  in  filling 
up  the  immense  void  which  their  devastations  had  occasioned.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  for  discovery  and  adventure  be^an  to  abate,  tJie  Spaniards  opened 
their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distresses  which^  at  first  they  did  not  perceive, 
or  had  despised.  The  numerous  hardships  with  which  the  members  of 
infant  colonies  have  to  struggle,  the  diseases  of  unwholesome  climates  fatal 
to  the  constitution  of  Europeans;  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a  country 
covered  with  forests  into  culture ;  the  want  of  hands  necessary  for  labour 
in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of  industiy  in  all,  unless  where 
the  accidental  discovery  of  mines  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers, 
were  evils  universally  felt  and  magnified.  Discouraged  by  the  view  oi 
these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much  damped,  that  sixty  years  after 
the  discoveiy  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  m  all  its  pro- 
/inces  is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded  fifteen  thousand  [1721. 

The  mode  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the  Spanisn  colonies, 
and  the  rec^ulations  establisned  with  respect  to  the  transmission  of  it,  whe- 
ther by  descent  or  by  sale,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population. 
In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new  settlement, 
property  in  land  ought  to  ne  divided  into  smail  shares,  and  the  alienation 
of  it  should  be  rendered  extremely  easy.f  But  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this  fimdamental 
maxim  of  policy  ;  and,  as  they  possessed  power  which  enabled  them  to 
gratify  the  utmost  extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of 
prreat  extent,  and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  they  obtained  the 
privilege  of  converting  a  part  of  these  into  Mat/orasgos,  a  species  of  fieft 
introduced  into  the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence  J  which  can 
neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great  portion  of  lanoed  property 
under  this  rigid  form  of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends 
from  father  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to  the  proprietor 
or  to  the  community.  In  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  reduction 
of  Peru,  various  examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occupied 
by  some  of  the  conquerors.§  The  excesses  in  other  provinces  ivere  simi- 
lar ;  for,  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which  the  Spaniaixis  accjuired  was  ori- 
ginally estimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon 
them,  America  was  in  general  so  thinly  peopled,  that^  only  districts  of 
great  extent  could  aflFord  such  a  number  of  labourere  as  might  oe  employed 
in  the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The  pernicious 
effects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distribution  and  nature  of  property  m 
the  Spanish  settlements  are  felt  through  every  department  of  industry,  and 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  progress  in  population  so  much 
slower  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  better  constituted  colonies  [l73j. 
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.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  tlie  enorra(»u.s  and  expen?ivc 
fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  establishment  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spbn 
ish  colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  population  and 
industry.  The  payment  of  tithes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  industiy  :  and  if  the 
exaction  of  them  he  not  regulated  and  circumscribed  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But,  instead  of  any 
restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiastics,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  the  Span- 
ish legislators  admitted  them  into  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once 
imposed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in  no  slight  degree 
oppressive  to  society,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  As  early  as  the 
year  1501,  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the 
mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  article  of  orimaiy  necessity,  towards 
which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must  naturally  be  turned,  is  subjected 
to  that  grievous  exaction.*  Nor  were  the  demands  of  the  cleigy  confined 
to  articles  of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operose  pro- 
ductions, such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were  soon  declared  to  be 
titheable  ;t  and  thus  the  industry  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  eveiy  staee 
of  its  progress,  from  its  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improvement  To  the 
weight  otthis  legal  imposition,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards  has 
made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  the  external 
pomp  and  parade  of^religion,  and  fipom  superstitious  reverence  for  ecclesi- 
astics of  every  denomination,  they  have  oestowed  profuse  donatives  on 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  have  unprofitably  Tvasted  a  large  proportion 
of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and  given  vigour  to  proauctive 
labour  in  growing  colonies. 

But  so  iertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  America,  which  the  Span- 
iards have  occupied,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  have 
checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased,  and  filled  the 
colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  these,  the  Span- 
iards who  arrive  from  Europe,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ChapeioneSf 
are  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Span- 
ish court  to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  sill 
departments  of  consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe  ;  and  in 
oraer  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fidelify  from  being  employed,  each  must 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  descent  from  a  family  of  Old  Christians^  untainted 
with  any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  disgraced  by 
any  censure  of  the  Inquisition. J  In  such  pure  hands  power  is  deemed  to 
be  safely  lodged,  and  almost  eveiy  function,  from  the  viceroyalty  down- 
wards, IS  committed  to  them  alone.  Eveiy  person,  who,  by  nis  birth  or 
residence  in  America,  may  be  suspected  oi  any  attachment  or  interest 
adverse  to  the  mother  country,  is  the  object  of  aistrust  to  such  a  degree, 
as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  autnori- 
ty  [174],  By  this  conspicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the  Chapetones 
are  raised  to  such  pre-eminence  m  America,  that  they  look  down  with  dis- 
dain on  every  other  order  of  men. 

The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles^  or  descendants  of  Europeans  set- 
tled in  America,  the  second  class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have 
enabled  the  Ch&pe tones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly  less  consider- 
able than  those  which  they  derived  from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 
Though  some  of  the  Creolian  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors  of 
the  I^w  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  noblest 
families  in  Spain ;  though  many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes ;  yet,  by 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  sultiy  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous 
government,  and  by  their  despair  of  attaining  that  distmction  to  which 
mankind  naturally  aspire,  the  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely  broken^ 
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fliat  a  great  part  of  them  waste  life  in  luxurious  indulgences,  mingled  with 
an  illil^ral  superstition  still  more  debasing. 

Languid  and  unenterprising,  the  operations  of  an  active  extended  cam* 
merce  would  be  to  them  so  cumbersome  and  oppressive,  that  in  almost 
eveiy  part  of  America  they  decline  enga^ng  in  it.  The  interior  traffic  of 
every  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  whicn  is  permitted  with  the  nei^bour- 
ii^  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itself,  is  carried  on  chiefl};  by  the  tJhape- 
tones  ;*  who,  as  the  recompense  of  their  industry,  amass  immense  wealth, 
while  the  Creoles,  sunk  in  sloth,  are  satisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their 
paternal  estates.  ^^ 

From  this  stated  competition  for  power  and  wealth  between  those  two 
orders  of  citizens,  and  the  various  passions  excited  by  a  rivalship  so  inter- 
esting, their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  On  eveiy  occasion,  symp- 
toms of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each 
bestows  on  the  other  are  as  contemptuous  as  those  which  flow  from  the 
most  deep-rooted  national  antipathy .f  The  court  of  Spain,  from  a  refine- 
ment of  distrustful  policy,  cherishes  those  seeds  of  discord,  and  foments 
this  mutual  jealousy,  which  not  only  prevents  the  two  most  powerful 
classes  of  its  subjects  in  the  New  World  from  combining  against  the  parent 
state,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  most  vigilant  zeal,  to  observe  the  motJOT" 
and  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  the  other.  ^P"^*"^ 

The  third  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  a  mixed  race. 
he  offspring  either  of  a  European  and  a  Negro,  or  of  a  European  and 
Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattots^  the  latter  Mestizos,  As  the  court  of 
Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vassals  with  its  ancient  subjects, 
early  encouraged  the  Spaniards  settled  in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of 
that  country,  several  alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  tneir  infant  colo- 
nies.|  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  licentious  indulgence,  than  to  com- 
pliance with  this  injunction  of  their  sovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has 
multiplied  so  greatly  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several  stages  of  descent  in  tnis  race» 
and  the  gradual  variations  of  shade  until  the  African  black  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America  brighten  into  a  European  complexion,  are  accurately 
marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  distinguished  by  a  pecub'ar  name. 
Those  of  the  first  and  second  generations  are  consid.ered  and  treated  as 
mere  Indians  and  Negroes ;  but  m  the  third  descent,  the  characteristic  hue 
of  the  former  disappears ;  and  in  the  fiflh,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is 
so  entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  Europe- 
ans, and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.§  It  is  chiefly  by  tnis 
mixed  race,  whose  frame  is  remarkably  robust  and  hardy,  that  the  me- 
chanic arts  are  carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  otner  active  func- 
tions in  society  are  discharged,  wnich  the  two  higher  classes  of  citizensi 
from  pride,  or  from  indolence,  disdain  to  exercise.]] 

The  Negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  introduction  of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  species 
into  America,  together  with  their  services  and  sufferings  there,  shall  be 
fully  explained  in  another  place  ;  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly  in  order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  situation  under  the  Spanish  dominion.  In 
several  of  their  settlements,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  Negroes  are  mostly 
employed  in  domestic  service.  They  form  a  principal  part  in  the  train  ol 
luxury,  and  are  cherished  and  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity 
and  pleasures  they  are  equally  subservient.  Their  dress  and  appearance 
are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their  masters,  whose  manners  they 
imitate,  and  whose  passions  they  imbibe.lT    Elevated  by  this  distinctioo* 
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they  have  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat 
them  with  such  insolence  and  scom,  that  the  antipathy  between  the  two 
races  has  become  implacable.  Even  in  Peni,  where  Negroes  seem  to  be 
more  numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field  work  as  well  as  domestic  ser- 
vice, they  maintain  their  ascendant  over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred 
of  one  to  the  other  subsists  with  equal  violence.  The  laws  have  indus- 
triously fomented  this  aversion,  to  which  accident  gave  rise,  and,  by  most 
rigorous  injunctions,  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  intercourse  that 
might  form  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful 
poRcy,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from  that  circumstance  in  population 
which  is  the  weakness  of  other  European  colonies,  and  have  secured,  as 
associates  and  defenders,  those  vciy  persons  who  elsewhere  are  objects  of 
jealousy  and  terror.* 

The  Indians  form  the  last  and  most  depressed  order  of  men  in  the  coun 
try  which  belorged  to  their  ancestors.  1  have  already  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treatment  of  that 
people  ;  and  have  mentioned  the  most  important  of  their  more  early  regu- 
lations, concerning^  a  matter  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
of  their  new  dominions.  But  since  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought 
down  the  history  of  America,  the  information  and  experience  acquired 
during  two  centuries  have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that  a  short  view  of  the 
present  condition  ot  the  Indians  may  prove  l)oth  curious  and  interesting. 

By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542,  which  have  been  so 
often  mentioned,  the  high  pretensions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World, 
who  considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service  they  had  acquired 
a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the 
Indians  nave  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects. When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed  just  that  they  shouM 
contribute  towards  the  support  and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had 
adopted  them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntaiy  efforts  of  men  unacquainted  with  re^lar  indu?- 
tr}',  and  averse  to  labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reasonable  to  exact  from 
them.  With  tnis  view,  an  annual  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  male,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  the  nature  as  well  as 
the  extent  otthe  services,  which  they  might  be  required  to  perform,  was 
ascertained  with  precision.  This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces ; 
but  if  we  take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is 
nearly  four  shillings  a  head  ;  no  exorbitant  sum  in  countries  where,  as  at 
the  source  of  wealth,  the  value  of  money  is  extremely  lowt  [t"5l.  The 
right  of  levying  this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  every  Indian  is 
either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crown,  or  depends  upon  some  subject  to 
whom  the  district  in  which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 
under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda.  In  the  former  case,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  tax  is  paid  into  the  royal  treasury ;  in  the  latter,  the 
same  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.  When  Spain  first 
took  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  amonj 
its  conauerors,  or  those  who  first  settled  there,  and  hut  a  small  portion 
reserved  for  the  crown.  As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two  lives 
only^  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign,  he  had  it  in  his  power  eitlicr 
to  diffuse  his  favours  by  grants  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 
revenue  by  valuable  annexations  (176 J.  Of  these,  the  latter  has  leen 
frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of  Indians  now  depending  immediately  oi> 
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die  crown  is  much  greater  than  in  the  first  stage  after  the  conquest,  and 
this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

The  bene6t  arising  from  the  services  of  the  Indians  accrues  either  to  the 
crown,  or  to  the  holder  of  the  encomiendaf  according  to  the  same  rule  ob- 
served in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Those  services,  however,  which  can 
now  be  legally  exacted,  are  veiy  different  from  the  tasks  originally  im- 
posed upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  they  must  perform 
IS  defined,  and  an  equitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
stated  services  demanded  of  tbe  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  branches 
They  are  either  employed  in  works  of  primary  necessity,  without  which 
society  cannot  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  importance. 
In  consequence  ol  the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 
maize,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ;  in  tendine[  cattle  ;  in 
erectii^  edifices  ot  public  utility ;  m  building:  bridges ;  and  in  forming  high 
roads  ;*  but  they  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  ogives, 
and  sugar-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation  which  has  for  its  object  the 
gratification  of  luxury  or  commercial  profit.t  In  consequence  of  the  latter, 
the  Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  ex- 
tracting ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive 
processes,  no  less  unwholesome  than  operose  [177]. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  the  same,  and  is  undei 
regulations  framed  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Indians.  They  are  called  out  successively  in  divisions,  termed 
Miiasj  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the 
number  called  out  must  not  exceed  the  seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  district.^  In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  it  is 
fixed  at  four  in  the  hundrea.§  During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians 
as  are  employed  in  a^culture  continiip^  T  have  not  been  able  to  learn  [178]. 
But  in  Peru,  each  yiitca,  or  division,  destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there 
six  months  ;  and  while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  receives 
less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  oAen  earns  more  than  double  that  sum.H 
No  Indian,  residii^  at  a  greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is 
mcluded  in  the  mita,  or  division  emoloyed  working  it  :1i  nor  are  tbe  inha- 
bitants of  the  low  country  exposea  now  to  certain  aestruction,  as  they 
were  at  first  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  compelling 
them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where 
minerals  abound**  [179]. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns  are  entirely  subject  to  the 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates ;  out  in  their  own  villas^es  they  are  governed 
by  caziques,  some  of  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys.  These  reflate  the  petty  affairs 
of  the  people  under  them,  according  to  maxims  of  justice  transmitted  to 
them  by  tradition  from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdiction, 
lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some  consolation  ;  and  so  little  formi- 
dable is  this  dignity  to  their  new  masters,  that  they  often  allow  it  to  descend 
by  hereditary  nght.tt  For  the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to 
oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in  every  district  vvitb 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians.  It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies, 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in  the  courts 
of  justice  ;  anc^  by  the  interposition  ot  bis  authority,  to  set  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  and  exactions  of  his  countiymen.^!  A  certain  portion  of 
the  reserved  fourth  of  tbe  annual  tribute  is  destined  for  the  salaiy  of  the 
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caziques  and  protectors ;  another  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
cleigy  employed  in  the  instruction  of  tne  Indians.'*  Another  part  seems 
to  w  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  themselves,  ana  is  ai)plied 
for  the  payment  of  their  tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular 
district  is  affected  by  any  extraordinaiy  local  calamity.!  Besides  this, 
provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that  hospitals  shall  be  founded  in 
every  new  settlement  for  the  reception  of  Indians.J  Such  hospitals  have 
accordingly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indig^ent  and  infirm,  m  Lima,  in 
Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where 'the  Indians  are  tMated  with  tenderness 
and  humanity  .§ 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence  and  policy  by  which 
the  Indians  are  now  governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
tliose  regulations  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  we  discover  no  traces  of  that 
cruel  system  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been  chained  with  adopt- 
ive ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  necessity  of  securira^  subsistence  for  their 
colonies,  or  the  advantages  derived  from  working:  the  mines,  give  them  a 
right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  must  allow,  that 
the  attention  with  which  they  reeulate  and  recompense  that  labour  is  pro- 
vident and  sagacious.  In  ho  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  displayed, 
or  precautions  multiplied  with  more  prudent  concern,  for  the  preservation, 
the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  latter  regulatioas, 
like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  nave  too 
often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  against  the  evils  which  they  were  intend- 
ed to  prevent.  In  eveiy  aee,  if  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate,  the 
same  effects  must  follow,  rrom  the  immense  distance  between  the  power 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  government  must  relax,  and 
the  dread  of  a  superior,  too  remntfi  in  ohsprve  with  accuracy  or  to  punish 
with  despatch,  must  insensibly  abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
injunctions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still  suffer,  on  many  occa- 
sions, both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the 
magistrates  who  ought  to  have  protected  them :  unreasonable  tasks  are 
imposed ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond  the  period  fixed 
by  law,  and  they  groan  under  many  of  the  insults  and  wrongs  which  are 
the  lot  of  a  dependent  people  [180J.  From  some  information  on  which  1 
can  depend,  such  oppression  abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  colony. 
But  it  is  not  general.  According  to  the  accounts  even  of  those  authors 
who  ore  most  dispcsed  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they,  in 
several  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease  but  affluence  ;  they  possess  large 
farms ;  they  are  masters  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks  ;  and,  ny  the  know- 
ledge which  they  have  acquired  of  European  arts  and  industry,  are  sup 
plied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life.H 

Ailer  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
the  state  of  the  various  orders  of  persons  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in 
their  ecclesiastical  constitution  merit  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to 
take  precautions  against  the  introduction  of  the  Papal  dommion  in  America. 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  for  a  ^nt  to  the  crown  of  the 
tithes  in  all  the  newly-discovered  countries,1F  which  he  obtained  on  condi- 
tion of  his  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  natives. 
Soon  after  Julius  U.  conferred  on  him  and  his  successors,  the  right  of 
patronage,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there.** 

•  Recop.  Ub.  vi,  at.  V.  I.  30.  Ut.  xvi.  I.  13—15.  f  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  Ut  I  v.  1. 13.  ♦  Jbid.  lib.  i.  th 
k.  I.  1,  &c.  $  Voy.  Ac  Ulloa,  i.  439. 500.  ChurchUI,  iv.  496.  |I  Gago'a  Survey ,  p.  85.  VO.  104 
119,  &c.  ir  Bulla  AIci.  VI.  A.D.  1501,  ap.  Solora.  de  Jure  Ind.  U.  p.  4118.  •*  Bulla  JuUi  U 
tt  ]5aB«  ap.  Solon,  dc  Jure  Ind.  U.  509. 
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But  these  Pontifiy  unacquaiDted  with  the  value  of  what  he  demanded» 
browed  these  donatioDS  with  an  inconsiderate  h'beralitj,  .which  their 
successors  have  often  lamented,  and  wished  to  recall.  In  consequence  of 
those  grants,  the  Spanish  monarchs  have  become  in  effect  the  heads  of  the 
American  church.  In  them  the  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested. 
Their  uomination  of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope.  Thus,  in  all  S!panish  America,  authority  of  evexj 
species  centres  in  the  crown.  ^  There  no  collision  is  known  between 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction.  The  King  is  the  only  supenor,  his 
name  alone  is  heard  oi,  and  na  dependence  upon  any  foreign  power  has 
been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are 
they  of  any  force  there  until  they  have  been  previously  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  ;*  and  if  any  bull  should 
be  surreptitiously  introduced  and  circulated  in  America  without  obtaining 
that  approbation,  ecclesiastics  are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from 
taking  effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit  them  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies. t  To  this  limitation  of  the  Papal  jurisdictiooy 
equally  singular,  whether  we  consider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was 
devised,  or  the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  succes- 
sors have  studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force,!  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  whioi  has  reigned  in  her  Ame- 
rican dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the  same  form  as  in  Spain, 
with  its  full  train  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries. 
The  inferior  cler^  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  denomination 
of  Curas,  Doctnnerotf  and  Missioneros,  The  first  are  parish  priests  m 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  setded.  The  second 
have  me  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  ^vemment,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The  third  are 
employed  in  instructing  and  converting  those  fiercer  tribes  which  disdain 
submission  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  inaccessible  regions 
to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have  not  penetrated.  So  numerous  are  the 
ecclesiastics  of^  all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  churdn 
in  America  are  immense.  The  Romish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost 
pomp  in  the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  tnere  are  magnificent^ 
and  richly  adorned ;  and  on  high  festivals,  the  display  of  gold  and  silver* 
and  precious  stones,  is  such  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  a  £uropean.§ 
An  ecclesiastical  establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive  is  unfavourable, 
as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  tne  progress  of  rising  colonies ;  but  in 
countries  where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted  with  parade 
that  religion  must  assume  it  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  pro- 
pensity to  ostentation  has  been  indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

The  early  institution  of  monastcnes  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  the 
inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  them,  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  fatal.  In  eveiy  new  settlement,  the  first  object  should  be  to 
encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citizen  to  contribute  towards 
augmenting  the  number  and  strength  of  the  community.  During  the  youth 
and  vigour  of  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread,  and  sustenance  is 
procured  with  facility,  mankind  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  America,  when,  with  a  most 
preposterous  policy,  thev  began  to  erect  convents,  where  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  nature,  and  to 
counteract  the  first  of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  misg^uided  piety,  which 
ascribes  transcendent  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  allured  by  the  prospect 

*  Recopil.  lib.  I.  tit  Iz.  L  S,  and  Aulas  del  Connf  jo  de  laa  Indias,  clxi.        t  Recop,  lib.  L  tit  fIL 
J.  55.       Tld.  lib.  i.  tic  viL  L  55.  paaBlm.       $  Voy.  de  Uiloa,  i.  430. 
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of  that  listless  ease  which  in  sultry  climates  is  deemed  supreme  felicity, 
numbers  crowded  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition,  and  are 
lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of  Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into 
the  monasteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evU  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and 
every  monk  or  nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person  withdrawn  from 
civil  life.  The  impropriety  of  such  foundations  in  any  situation  where  the 
extent  of  territory  requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so  obvious, 
that  some  Catholic  states  have  expressly  prohibited  any  person  in  theii 
colonies  from  taking  the  monastic  vows.*  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs, 
on  some  occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  spreading  of  a 
spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperihr  of  their  colonies,  that  they 
have  endeavoured  to  check  it.j  But  tne  Spaniards  in  America,  more 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  theur  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted  and  illiterate,  have 
conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of  monastic  sanct]t]f[,  that  no  regulations  can 
restrain  their  zeal  j  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill  judged  bounty,  religious 
houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less  amazipg  than  pernicious  to 
society  [181]. 

In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only  the  number  but  influ- 
ence of  ecclesiastics  is  so  great,  the  character  of  this  powerful  bc^y  is  an 
object  that  merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of  th^secular 
clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of  Spain.  As  persons  long  accus- 
tomed, by  their  education,  to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic 
life  are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  disposed  to  strike  into 
new  paths  than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclesiastical  adventurers  by  whom 
the  American  church  is  recruited,  are  conmionly  such  as,  from  merit  or  rank 
in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their  own  country.  Accordingly, 
the  secular  priests  in  the  New  World  are  still  less  distinguished  than  their 
brethren  in  Spain  for  literary  accomplishments  of  any  species;  and  though, 
by  the  ample  provision  which  has  been  made  for  the  American  church, 
many  of  its  members  ei^oy  the  ease  and  independence  which  are  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular  clergy  has  hardly,  durir^ 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whose  works  convey  such 
useful  information,  or  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked 
among  those  which  attract  the  attention  of  enlkhtened  nations.    But  the 

S-eatest  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars. 
n  the  aiscovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
monastic  orders ;  and,  with  a  becoming  alacrity,  they  immediately  sent 
forth  missionaries  to  labour  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
the  Americans  was  made  by  monks ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  any 
province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclesiastical  establishment  began  to 
assume  some  form,  the  Popes  permitted  the  missionaries  of  the  four  mendi- 
cant orders,  as  a  reward  lor  tneir  services,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges 
in  America,  to  perform  all  spiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  the  tithes  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  or  bein^  subject  to  his  censures.     In  conse- 

guence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  new  objects  of  am- 
ition,  presented  themselves.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  missionaries,  men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring  minds,  impatient 
under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weaiy  of  its  insipid  uniformity,  and 
fatigued  with  the  irksome  repetition  of  its  frivolous  tunctions,  ofler  their 
service  with  eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest  of  liberty 
and  distinction.  Nor  do  they  pursue  distinction  without  success.  The 
highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  are  oflen  in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 

•  Voy.  de  IHloa,  II.  194.      f  Heirera,  dec.  ▼.  lib  ix.  c.  1, 3.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  iii.  1. 1, 3.  UL  iv.  c. 
U.    Solon,  lib.  Uic.  S3. 
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tte  monastic  orders  that  the  Americans  are  indebted  for  any  portion  of 
science  which  is  cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  ody 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  from  whom  we  have  received  any  accimnts  either  of 
the  civil  or  natural  histoiy  of  the  various  provmces  in  America.  Some  of 
them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstition  of  their  profes- 
sion, have  published  hooks  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abilities. 
The  natural  and  moral  history  of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta, 
contains  more  accurate  observations,  peibaps,  and  more  sound  science,  than 
are  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  remote  countries  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which  America  is  indebted 
for  some  instructers  of  worth  and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  veiy 
different  character.  The  ^iddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious,  to  whom 
the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  consider  a 
mission  to  America  as  a  release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There 
they  soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge  j  and  far  removed,  by  their  situa- 
tion, from  the  inspection  of  their  monastic  superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their 
character,  from  the  iurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,*  they  are  hardly  sub- 
jected to  any  control.  According  to  the  testimony  oi'^the  most  zealous 
catholics,  many  of  the  regular  clei|i^  in  the  Spanisn  settlements  are  not 
only  destitute  of  the  virtues  becoming  their  profession,  but  regardless  of 
that  external  decorum  and  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  pre- 
serve a  semblance  of  worth  wnere  the  reality  is  wanting.  Secure  of  im- 
punity, some  regulars,  in  contenapt  of  their  vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly 
in  commerce,  and  are  so  rapaciously  eager  in  amassing  wealtn,  that  the^ 
become  the  most  grievous  oppressors  of  the  Indians  whom  it  was  thev 
duty  to  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  less  flagrant  violation  of  their 
vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little  disguise  in  the  most  dissolute  licen- 
tiousness [182J. 

Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing  enormities  so  roam 
ttst  and  so  offensive.  Several  persons,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than 
discernment,  have  contended,  that  the  re^lars,  in  conformity  to  the  canons 
of  the  church,  ought  to  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloisters,  and 
should  no  longer  be  perniitted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secular 
cleigy.  Some  pubhc-spirited  magistrates,  from  conviction  of  its  being 
necessaiy  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with 
good  intention,  but  of  which  time  and  experience  had  discovered  the  per- 
nicious effects,  openly  countenanced  the  secular  cler^  in  their  attempts 
to  assert  their  own  rights.  The  prince  D'Esquilacne,  viceroy  of  Peru 
under  Philip  III.,  took  measures  so  oecisive  and  effectual  for  circumscribing 
the  regulars  within  their  proper  sphere  as  struck  them  with  general  con- 
sternation 1^183].  They  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  alanned 
the  superstitious,  by  representing  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  inno- 
vations fatal  to  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue  in 
order  to  gain  persons  in  power ;  and  seconded  b^  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  which  belonged  to 
the  Mendicant  orders  in  America^  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  a  bigoted 
prince  and  a  weak  ministry.  Tiie  ancient  practice  was  tolerated.  The 
abuses  which  it  occasioned  continued  to  increase,  and  the  corruption  of 
monks,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  the  inspection  of  any 
superior,  became  a  disgrace  to  religion.  At  last,  as  the  veneration  of  the 
Spaniards  for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  the  only 
effectual  remed;^,  b^  issuing  an  edict  [June  23,  1757],  prohibiting  regulam 
of  every  denomination  from  takii^  the  chaige  of  any  parish  with  the  core 
of  souls ;  and  declaring  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incumbentai 
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none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesans,  shall 
be  presented  to  vacant  benefices.*  If  this  r^ulation  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution with  steadiness  in  any  deo^e  proportion^  to  the  wisdom  with  which 
it  is  framed,  a  verr  considerab^  reformation  may  take  place  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state  of  Spanish  America,  and  the  secular  cleigy  may  gradually 
become  a  respectable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many  ecclesiastics, 
even  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary ;  otherwise  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  they  would  be  held  in  such  hi^n  estimation,  and  pos- 
sess such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  min£  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  all  the  Spjanish  settlements. 

But  whatever  njerit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in  America  may  possess, 
the  success  of  their  endeavours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true 
religion  to  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  mieht  have  been 
expected,  either  from  ihe  degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  first  missionaries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  proselytes, 
admitted  the  people  of  America  into  the  Christian  church  without  previous 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before  they  themselves 
had  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  Indian  language,  as  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  mysteries  of  faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty. 
Resting  upon  a  subtle  distinction  in  scholastic  theology,  between  that  degree 
of  assent  which  is  founded  on  a  complete  knowledge  and  conviction  of 
duty,  and  that  which  may  be  yielded  when  both  these  are  imperfect, 
they  adopted  this  strange  practice,  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  a 
relieion  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  repug- 
nani  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  As  soon  as  any  body  of  people  overawed 
by  dread  of  the  Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
cniefs,  incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance,  expressed  the 
slightest  desire  of  embracing  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  they  were 
instantly  baptized.  While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single 
clei]gyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  did  not 
desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted  by  fatieue  that  he  was  unable  to  liH  his 
bauds.t  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  sadrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  more  than  four 
millions.^  Proselytes  adopted  with  such  inconsiderate  haste,  and  who  were 
neither  mstructed  m  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  supposed  (hey 
had  given  assent,  nor  taught  the  absurdity  of  those  which  they  were  required 
to  retinquish,  retained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  superstitions  in  full 
force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its  doctrine  and  rites  with  that  slender 
knowledge  of  Christianity  which  they  had  acquired.  These  sentiments 
the  new  converts  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  into  whose  minds  they 
have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  industry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  are  still  remembered  and  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indians, 
both  in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  whenever  they  think  themselves  out  of 
reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniards,  they  assemble  and  celebrata  their 
idolatrous  rites. § 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings 
are  so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach  so  little  beyond  the 
mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  ot  forming 
abstract  ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  express  them.  To  such  men  the 
sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  must  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
incomprehensible.    The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Popish 
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worship  catch  the  eye,  please  and  interest  them  ;  but  when  their  instructers 
attempt  to  explain  toe  articles  of  faith  with  which  those  external  observances 
are  connectea,  though  the  Indians  may  listen  with  patience,  they  so  little 
conceive  the  meaniitt^  of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  still  greater  than  tbehr 
incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  present  motnent,  and  enffrossed  by  the 
objects  tiefore  them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  what  is  past,  or 
tate  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  promises  nor  threats  of 
religion  make  much  impression  upon  them  ;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossib  e  to  inspire  them  with 
solicitude  about  the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Astonished  equally  at 
their  slov?ness  of  comprehension,  and  at  their  insensibility,  some  of  the 
early  missionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  of  men  so  brutish  as  to  be  inca- 

Eable  of  understanding  the  first  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at 
lima  decreed,  that,  on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.*  Thougn  Paul  III.,  by  his 
famous  bull  issued  in  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  creatures 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Christians  ;t  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the  church,  so  imper- 
fect are  their  attainments  in  knowledge  that  very  fewpcKSsess  such  a  portion 
of  spiritual  discernment  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the 
holy  communion.j  From  this  idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  11.  established  the  inquisi- 
tion in  America  m  the  year  1670,  the  Indians  were  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  severe  tribuna1,§  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection 
of  their  diocesans.  Even  after  the  most  perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is 
held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious  ;  and  though  some  of  them  have  been  taught 
the  learned  lan|[uages,  and  have  gone  through  the  ordinanr  course  of 
academic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is  still  so  much  suspected, 
that  few  Indians  are  either  ordained  priests,  or  received  into  any  religious 
orderll  [184]. 

From  this  brief  survey  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  interior  state 
of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  various  productions  with  which  they  supply 
and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been  of  such  moderate  extent  as  bore  a  due 
proportion  to  the  parent  state,  the  progress  of  her  colonisir^  might  have 
neen  attended  with  the  same  benefit  as  that  of  other  nations.  But  when, 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  had  seized  on  coun- 
tries larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to  fill  such  vast  regions  with  a 
number  of  inhabitants  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was  so  obvious, 
as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  did 
no!  form  compact  settlements,  where  industry,  circumscribed  within  proper 
limits,  both  in  its  views  and  operations,  is  conducted  with  that  sober  per- 
severing spirit  which  gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  possession  to  a 
proper  use,  and  derives  thence  the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this, 
the  Spaniards,  seduced  by  the  bounaless  prospect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  possessions  m  America  into  governments  of  great  extent.  As 
their  number  was  too  small  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immense 
provinces  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent  their  atte]> 
tion  to  a  few  objects  that  allured  them  with  hopes  of  sudaen  and  exorbitant 
gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industiy, 
which  lead  more  slowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increase 
of  national  strei^h. 

Of  all  the  meOiods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired,  that  of  searchio|^ 
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ihr  tiM#  precious  metals  is  ooe  of  the  most  iDviting  to  men  who  are  either 
unaccustomed  to  the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the  earth 
ami  the  operations  of  commerce  must  be  carried  on,  or  who  are  so  enter- 
prising and  rapacious  as  not  to  he  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit 
which  tbej  yield.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several  countries  in  America 
were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  almost  the  only  method 
of  acquiring  wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers  by  whom  they 
were  conauered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as  did  not  allure  them 
to  settle,  oy  the  prospect  of  their  affordingf  gold  and  silver,  were  totally 
nei^Iected.    Those  in  which  they  met  wiSi  a  disappointment  of  the  saii- 

Sune  expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned.  Even  the  value  of 
e  islands,  the  first  fruits  of  their  discoveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their 
attention,  sunk  so  much  in  their  estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they  were  deserted  by  many 
of  the  planters,  and  lefl  to  be  occupied  by  more  industrious  possessors.  All 
crowded  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
among  the  natives,  who  searched  for  them  with  little  Industrjr  and  less 
skill,  promised  an  unexhausted  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent 
and  persevering  efforts. 

During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches  was  kept  up  hj 
hope  rather  than  success.  At  length,  the  rich  silver  mines  of  roiosi  m 
Peru  were  accidentally  discoverea  in  the  year  1545*  by  an  Indian,  as  he 
was  clambering  up  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  a  llama  which  had  strayed 
(irom^  his  flock.  Soon  af\er,  the  mines  of  Sacotecas  in  New  Spain,  little 
inferior  to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time  successive 
discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  silver  mines  are  now  so 
numerous,  that  the  working  of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in  the 
provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kii^dom  of  Granada,  has  become 
the  capital  occupation  of  the  Spaniards,  ana  is  reduced  into  a  system  no 
leas  complicated  than  interesting.  To  describe  the  nature  of  the  various 
ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to 
explain  the  several  processes  by  which  the  metals  are  separated  from  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 
attractive  powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher  or 
chymist,  rather  than  of  the  historian. 

The  exuberant  profusion  with  which  the  mountains  of  the  New  World 
poured  forth  their  treasures  astonished  mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed 
nitherto  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  more 
scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.  According 
to  pnnciples  of  computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate,  the 

Suantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly  enterea  in  the  ports  of 
pain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four  millions  sterling  annually,  reckoning  from 
the  year  1492,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  the  present  time. 
This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  amounts  to  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  millions.  Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Soanish  writers  con- 
tend, that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it  in  consiaeration  of  treasure 
which  has  been  extracted  unom  the  mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into 
Spain  without  paying  duty  to  the  King.  By  this  account,  Spain  has  arawn 
fixim  the  New  World  a  supply  of  wealth  amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  sterlii^T  i}^^]* 

The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quantity  of  treasure,  are 
net  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  or  of  the  public.  In  order  to 
encourage  private  adventurers,  the  person  who  discovers  and  works  a  new 
vein  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim  to  such  a  dis- 
coveiy  before  the  governor  of  the  provmce,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is 
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measured  off,  and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  aHoited  hino,  under  tlte 
obligation  of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying 
the  customary  duty  to  the  King  for  what  it  shall  produce.  Invited  by  the 
facility  with  which  such  grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some 
strikif^  examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure,  not  onl^  the  sardine 
and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident,  enter  u^jon  it  with  astonishir^ 
ardour.  With  vast  objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  aM 
expecting  every  moment  that  fortune  will  unveil  her  secret  stores,  and  give 
up  ihe  wealth  which  they  contain  to  their  wishes,  they  deem  eveiy  other 
occupation  insipid  and  uninteresting.  The  charms  of  this  pursuit,  like  the 
ra^efor  deep  play,  are  so  bewitchmg,  and  take  such  full  possession  of  the 
mmd,  as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper.  Under  its  in* 
fluence  the  cautious  become  enterprising,'and  the  covetous  profuse.  Pow 
erful  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by  the  arts  of  ao 
order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the  cant  name  of  searchers.  These  are 
commonly  persons  of  desperate  fortune,  who,  availing  themselves  of  some 
skill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the  insinuating  manner  and  confident 
pretensions  peculiar  to  projectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous 
By  plausible  descriptions  of  the  appearances  which  they  have  discovered 
ot  nch  veins  hitherto  unexplored ;  oy  producing,  when  requisite,  specimens 
of  promising  ore  ;  by  affirming,  witn  an  imposing  assurance,  that  success  is 
certain,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  trifling,  they  seldom  fail  to  persuade. 
An  association  is  formea ;  a  small  sum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner ;  the 
mine  is  opened  ;  the  searcher  is  intrusted  with  the  sole  direction  ot  eveiy 
operation :  unforeseen  difficulties  occur ;  new  demands  of  mone^r  are  made ; 
but,  amidst  a  succession  of  disappointments  and  delays,  hope  is  never  ex* 
tinguished,  and  the  ardour  of  expectation  hardly  abates.  For  it  is  observed, 
that  if  .anjr  person  once  enters  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
return ;  his  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed  with  another  spirit ; 
visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinksi 
and  speaks,  and  dreams  of  nothing  else.* 

Such  is  die  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever  the  active  exertions  of 
any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No 
spirit  is  more  adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture  and  commerce 
as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  system  of  administration  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles  of  sound  policy,  the 
power  and  ingenuity  of  the  legislator  would  have  been  exerted  with  as 
much  ardour  in  restraining  its  subjects  from  such  pernicious  industry,  as  is 
now  employed  in  alluring  them  towards  it.  *'  Projects  of  mining,"  says  a 
,  good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  '*  instead  of  replacing  the 
'  capital  employed  m  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock* 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  proiects,  there- 
fore, to  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase 
the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least  choose  to  giv^  any  extraordinaiy 
encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capilal 
than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the  absurd 
confidence  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever 
there  is  the  least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it  is  apt  to  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord.^'f  But  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  government  is 
studious  to  cherish  a  spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and, 
by  the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments^  that  inconsiderate  credulity 
which  has  turned  the  active  industry  w  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  im* 
proper  channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the  slender  progress  which 
Spanish  America  has  made,  durir^  two  centuries  and  a  half»  either  in  useful 
manufactures,  or  in  those  lucrative  branches  of  cultivation  which  fumish- 
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the  colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  staple  commodities.  In  comparison 
with  the  precious  metals  eveiy  bounty  of  nature  is  so  much  despised,  that 
this  extravagant  idea  of  their  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of  language 
in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  denominate  a  country  riai^  not 
from  tlie  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance 
of  its  pastures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its  mountains  con- 
tain in  quest  of  these,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  resort  to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  thev  have 
built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  Spaniaros  originally  took  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  now  so  difficult  to  bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although,  from 
various  causes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much  decreased,  the  fascination 
continues,  and  almost  every  person,  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  com- 
merce of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some  adventure  of  this 
kind  [186]. 

But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  precious 
metals  which  these  yield  form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce 
with  America  ;  the  fertile  countries  which  they  possess  there  abound  with 
other  commodities  of  such  value,  or  scarcity,  as  to  attract  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention.    Cochineal  is  a  production  almost  peculiar  to  New 
Spain,  of  such  demand  in  commerce  that  the  sale  is  always  certain,  and 
yet  yields  such  profit  as  amply  rewards  the  lalx>ur  and  care  employed  in 
rearing  the  curious  insects  ol  which  this  valuable  drug  is  composed,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  market.    Quinquina,  or  Jesuits*  Bark,  the  most  salutaiy 
simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most  restorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  com- 
passion to  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto  man,  is  found  only  in 
Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.    The  Indigo  ot 
Guatimala  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  province  in  America,  and 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extant.     Cacao,  though  not  peculiar  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  attains  to  its  highest  state  of  perlection  there,  and,  from 
the  great  consumption  of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a 
valuable  commodity.    The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of  more  exquisite  flavour 
than  any  brought  from  the  New  World ;  the  Sugar  raised  in  that  island, 
in  Hispaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  of  various  kinds 
may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  productions  of  America  which  enrick 
the  Spanish  commerce.     To  these  must  be  added  an  article  of  no  incon 
siderable  account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which,  as  well  as  lor  many 
of  those  which  1  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards  are  more  inciebled  to  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  country,  than  to  their  own  foresight  and  industry. 
The  dorneslic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  horned  cattle,  have  multiplied 
in  the  New  World  with  a  rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.     A  few 
years  after  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame  cattle  became  so 
numerous  tliat  their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thousands.*    Less  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  tliem  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were  suffered 
to  run  wild ;  and  spreading  over  a  country  of  boundless  extent,  under  a 
mild  climate  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  their  number  became  im- 
mense.    Thev  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos  Ayres 
towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  ;  and  the  unluckj^ 
traveller  who  once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  several  days  !>efore 
he  can  disentang'e  himself  from  among  the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  o| 
the  earth,  and  seems  to  have  no  end.    They  are  hardly  less  numerous  m 
New  Spain,  and  in  several  other  provinces :  they  are  killed  rnei^ly  foi 
the  sake  of  their  hides;  and  the  slaughter  at  certain  seasons  is  so  great r 
that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses,  whicli  are  lcf\  in  the  field,  would  infecl 
the  air,  if  lai^e  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of  galli,iazos,  ox 
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American  vultures,  the  most  voracious  of  all  the  feathered  kind,  did  not 
instantly  devour  them.  The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  evciy 
fleet  to  Europe,  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.* 

Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  staple  commodities  peculiar  to 
America,  and  diflferent,  if  we  except  that  last  mentioned,  from  the  produc- 
tions of  the  mother  country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various  articles  from  her  colo- 
nies first  became  active  and  considerable,  her  interior  industry  and  manu- 
factures were  in  a  state  so  prosperous,  that  with  the  product  of  these  she 
was  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the  r^evr  World,  and  to 
answer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeIIa» 
and  Charles  V.,  Spain  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk,  were  so  extensive,  as  not  onty 
to  furnish  what  was  suflicient  for  her  own  consumption,  but  to  afford  a  sur- 
plus for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  them,  formerly  unknown,  and 
to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened  in  America,  she  had  recourse  to  hei 
domestic  store,  and  found  there  an  abundant  supply  [187].  This  new  em- 
ployment must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spirit  of  industiy. 
r^ouri^hed  and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufactures,  the  population,  and 
wealth  of  Spain,  might  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
wiih  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  state  of  the  Spanish  marine 
at  this  period  less  flourishing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the  begin- 
ning ot  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above  a 
thousand  merchant  ships,!  a  number  probably  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  Europe  in  that  age.  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domes- 
tic industry  give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the  augmen- 
tation of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  extensive,  and  Spain  might  have 
received  the  same  accession  of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquisitions 
in  the  New  World  that  other  powers  have  derived  from  their  colonies 
there. 

But  various  causes  prevented  this.  The  same  thing  happens  lo  nations 
as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which  flows  in  gradually,  ana  with  moderate 
increase,  feeds  and  nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well  conducted  exertions ;  but  when 
opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and  with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all 
sober  plans  of  icdustry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant  and  (Taring  in  business  or  in  action.  Sucb  was  the  great 
and  sudden  augmentation  of  power  and  revenue  that  the  possession  of 
America  brought  into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  pernioious  influ- 
ence upon  the  political  operations  of  that  monarchy  soon  began  to  appear. 
For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  m)m  the  New 
World  was  scanty  and  precarious ;  and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conducted 

Imblic  measures  with  such  prudence,  that  the  effects  of  this  influence  were 
ittle  perceived.  But  when  Philip  II.  ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  with 
taiebts  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remittances  from  the  colonies 
became  a  regular  and  considerable  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation 
of  this  rapid  change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  monarch  and 
his  people,  was  at  once  conspicuous.  Phifip,  possessing  that  spirit  of  un- 
ceasing assiduity  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  mode- 
rate talents,  entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resources  that  he 
tliought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.  Shut  up  himself  In 
the  solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he  troubled  and  annoyed  all  the  nations  around 
him.  He  waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  English  ;  he  encouraged 
and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and 
maintained  armies  and  garrisons  in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.    By 
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such  a  multiplicity  of  great  and  complicated  operations,  parstied  wiA 
ardour  during  the  coune  of  a  lone  reign,  Spain  was  drainea  both  of  men 
and  money.  Under  the  weak  administration  of  his  successor,  Philip  UL 
[A.  D.  1611],  the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sank  into 
the  lowest  decline,  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expel 
led  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  at  the  very  tinoe 
when  Jthe  exhausted  state  of  the  kingdom  required  some  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  political  wisdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to  revive  its  strength. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Spain  felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  mrai 
ber  of  her  people,  that  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies  she  was  oblig^^ 
to  contract  ner  operations.  Her  flourishing  manufactures  were  fallen  into 
decay.  Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined. 
Her  extensive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between  diiSerent 
parts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the  ships  which  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  on  were  taken  and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she  oooe 
despised.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry  in  every  proe- 
perous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of  tne  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
nardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

In  proportion  as  the  population  and  manuiactures  of  the  parent  state  de- 
clinea,  the  demands  of  her  colonics  continued  to  increase.  The  Spaiuardsy 
like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which  poured  in  annua]lj 
upon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, and  repaired  with  eagerness  to  those  regions  from  which  this  opu- 
lence issued.  By  this  ra^e  of  emigration  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother 
countiy.  All  those  emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  fint 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain  for  almost  every  arti- 
cle of  necessary  consumption.  En^ajs^ed  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative 
pursuits,  or  prevented  by  restraints  which  government  imposed,  they  could 
not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  establishing  the  manufactures  requisite 
for  comfortable  subsistence.  They  received  (as  I  have  observed  in  another 
place)  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  ministers  to  the  ease  or  lux- 
ury of  life,  and  even  their  instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.  SpaiUy 
thinned  of  people  and  decreasing  in  industiy,  was  unable  to  supply  their 
growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  to  her  neighbours.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which 
her  wants  called  into  existence  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  furnished 
in  abundance  whatever  she  required.  In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law, 
concerning  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  oppooe 
this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any  statute,  defeated  its 
operation,  and  constrainea  the  Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding 
it.  The  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour 
of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out 
their  manufactures  to  America,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which  . 
they  are  sold  there,  either  in  specie,  or  in  the  rich  commodities  of  th^ 
\  New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit 
ever  induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  person  who  coimded 
in  him  ;*  and  that  probity,  which  is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  nation, 
contributes  to  its  rum.  In  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
commodities  exported  to  America,  was  of  Spanish  growth  or  fabric.!  All 
the  rest  was  the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the 
name  of  Spaniards.  The  treasure  of  the  New  World  may  be  said  hence* 
forward  not  to  have  belonged  to  Spain.  Before  it  reached  Europe  it  was 
anticipated  as  the  price  oJgoods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That  wealth 
which  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have  spread  through  each  vein  of 
industry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  nianu- 
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lacture,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid  course  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artisans  of  rival  nations^ 
encouraged  by  this  quick  sale  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  much  in 
«kiil  and  industiy  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at  a  rate  so  low,  that  the 
manufactures  of  Spain,  which  could  not  vie  with  theirs  either  in  quality 
oir  cheapness  of  work,  were  slill  further  depressed.  This  destructive 
commerce  drained  o£f  the  riches  of  the  nation  taster  and  more  completely 
than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of  ambition  cai'ried  on  by  its  monarchs. 
Spain  was  so  much  astonished  and  distressed  at  beholding  her  American 
treasures  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  imported,  that  rhilip  III.,  un- 
able to  supply  what  was  requisite  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  currency  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  silver;*  and  the  lord  of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was 
reduced  to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  im 
poverished  states. 

Thus  the  possessions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not  proved  a  source  oi 
population  and  of  wealth  to  her  in  tbe  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
nations.  In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  spirit  of  industry  subsists 
in  full  vigour,  every  oerson  settJea  in  such  colonies  as  are  similar  in  their 
situation  to  those  of  opain,  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  three  or 
four  at  home  in  supplying  his  wants.!  But  wherever  the  mother  country 
cannot  afford  this  supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
lost  to  the  commum'ty,  and  strainers  must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answer- 
ing his  demands. 

ouch  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  such  her  inability  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies. 
The  iatal  effects  of  this  disproportion  between  their  demands,  and  her 
capacity  of  answering:  them,  have  been  much  increased  by  the  mode  in 
which  Spain  has  endeavoured  to  reflate  the  intercourse  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolising  the 
trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her  subjects  there  from  any  communi- 
cation with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous  and  systematic  arrangements 
have  arisen.  These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  consequences  as 
to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  at 
which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest  the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an 
exclusive  company,  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  com- 
mercial, and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was  an  object  of  greater 
attention,  and  ougnt  to  have  been  better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up 
the  whole  trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the  French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated 
their  example  with  respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce  ;  and  the  two 
former  have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches  of  their  trade  with 
the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man  cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a  method  for 
checking  the  progress  of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more  effec- 
tual than  this.  The  interest  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclusive  company, 
must  in  eveiy  point  be  diametrically  opposite  ;  and  as  the  latter  possesses 
such  advantag;es  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe  at  pleasure 
the  terms  of  intercourse,  the  former  must  not  only  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap, 
but  must  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock 
discouraged  by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it  can  dispose  of  its 
productions.J 

Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preser>*ed  from  falling  into  this  error  of  policy 
by  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
New  World.  Gold  and  silver  were  commodities  of  too  high  a  value  to 
vest  a  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wished  to  retain  the 
direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained 
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the  cargo  of  eveiy  ship  fitted  out  for  America  to  be  inspected  by  the 
officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville  before  it  could  receive  a 
license  to  make  the  voyage  ;  and  that,  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  com« 
modjties  vfhich  it  brought  should  be  made  to  the  same  board  before  It 
could  be  permitted  to  land  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all 
tfae«  trade  of  Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  originally  in  the  port  of 
Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought  into  a  form,  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, with  little  variation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  almost 
to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of  the  valuable  cargoes  sent 
to  America,  as  well  as  for  the  more  easy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  its  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets  which  sail  under  strong 
convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two  squadrons,  one  distinguished  bj 
the  name  of  the  Galeojis,  the  otlier  by  that  of  the  Flotay  are  equipped 
annually.  Formerly  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but  as  the 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious,  they  have  sailed  from  it 
«nce  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  destined  to  supply  Ticrra  Firme,  and  tlie  kingdoms  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  necessary  consump 
tion,  that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena,  and 
then  at  Porto  Bello.  To  the  former,  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha, 
Caraccas,  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces, 
resort.  The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  At  the  season  when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  product  of  all 
the  mines  in  these  two  kingdoms,  tt^ether  with  theip  other  valuable  com- 
modities, is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as  soon  as  the 
appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  announced,  they  are  conveyed 
across  the  isthmus,  partly  on  mules  and  partly  down  the  river  Cha^re  to 
Porto  Bello.  This  paltry  village,  the  climate  of  which,  from  the  pernicious 
union  of  excessive  heat,  contmual  moisture,  and  the  putrid  exhalations 
arising  from  a  rank  soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known 
world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  bemg  the  residence  of  a 
few  Negroes  and  ^lulattoes,  and  of  a  miserable  garrison  relieved  eveiy 
three  months,  Porto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a  very  different  aspect,  and 
its  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every  corner  of  Peru 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.  A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  i$ 
exchanged  ior  the  manufactures  of  Europe  ;  and,  during  its  prescribed  term 
of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and 
finished  with  that  simplicity  of  transaction,  and  that  unbounded  confidence, 
which  accompany  extensive  commerce  [lOOl.  The  Flota  holds  its  course 
to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and  commoaities  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
depending  provinces,  which  were  deposited  at  Puebla  de  los  Anffeles,  in 
expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither  ;  and  the  commercial  opera- 
tions of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  Porto 
Bello,  are  inferior  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as 
soon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes  from  America,  rendezvous  at 
the  Havana,  and  return  m  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  white  thus  fettered  and  restricted, 
came  necessarily  to  be  conducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined  to  a  single 
port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it 
was  gradually  engrossed  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly 
in  Seville,  and  now  in  Caaiz.  These  by  combinations,  which  they  can 
easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  competition  which  preser>es 
commodities  at  their  natural  price ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which 
they  are  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  tiiey  may  raise  or  lower  the 
value  of  tnem  at  pleasure.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  price  of  European 
eoods  in  America  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A  hundred,  two 
hundred,  and  even  three  hunc&d  per  cent.,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in 
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the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonics.*  From  the  same  engrossing 
spirit  it  frequently  happens  that  traders  of  the  second  order,  whose  ware- 
houses do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  commodities  for  the  Ameri- 
can market,  cannot  purchase  from  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  ^oods 
as  they  want  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they  are  sold  m  the 
colonies.  With  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that  an  exclusiye  company 
guards  against  the  intrusion  of  the  free  trader,  those  overgrown  monopolists 
endeavour  to  check  the  progress  of  every  one  whose  encroachments  they 
dread. t  This  restraint  of  me  American  commerce  to  one  port  not  only 
affects  its  domestic  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolist  may 
acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by  a  confined  trade  whicL 
yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  receives 
only  a  moderate  return  of  gam.  It  is  often  his  interest  not  to  enlarge,  but 
to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  activity ;  and  instead  of  calling  forth 
more  vigorous  exertions  of  commercial  industiy,  it  may  be  the  object  ot 
his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them.  By  some  such  maxim  the 
mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to  have  regulated  its  intercourse  with 
America.  Instead  of  lumishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  such 
quantity  as  mkrht  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  moderate,  the  mer- 
chants of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to  have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing 
hand,  that  the  eagerness  of  competition,  among  customers  obliged  to  pur- 
chase in  a  scanty  market,  might  enable  the  Spanish  factors  to  dispose  of 
their  caigoes  with  exorbitant  gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy, 
when  the  exclusive  trade  to  Americajrom  Seville  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  the  burden  of  the  two  united  squadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  dia 
not  exceed  twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons.f  The  supply  which 
such  a  fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  veir  inadequate  to  the  d!emands 
of  those  populous  and  extensive  colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all 
the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from  her  former  pros- 
perity j  and  many  respectable  and  virtuous  cilizeiis  employed  their  thoughts 
m  devising  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  industiy  and  commerce  of 
their  countnr.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  may 
jud^e  how  oesperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared.  Some,  confounding 
a  violation  of  police  with  criminality  against  the  state,  contended  that,  in 
order  to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  person  convicted  of  canyii^  it  oo 
should  be  punished  with  death,  and  connscation  of  all  his  effects.^  Others» 
forgetting  the  distmction  between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  impiety,  insisted 
that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked  among  the  crimes  reserved  for  the 
cognisance  of  the  Inquisition  ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be 
tried  and  punished  accordirg  to  the  secret  and  summary  form  in  which 
that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  jurisdiction.il  Others,  uninstructed  by 
observing  the  pernicious  effects  of  monopolies  in  eveiy  country  where  thejr 
have  been  established,  have  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  America  m 
exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  Spanish  commerce  against  the  encroachment  of  the  interlopers. IT 

Besides  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better  digested  and  more 
beneficial,  were  suggested.  But  under  the  feeble  monarchs  with  whom 
the  reign  of  the  Austrian  line  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  indecision 
are  conspicuous  in  every  department  of  government.  Instead  of  taking 
for  their  model  the  active  aaministration  of  Charles  V.,  they  affected  to 
imitate  the  cautious  procrastinating  wisdom  of  Philip  II. ;  and  destitute  of 
his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  nothing.  No 
remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under  which  the  national  commerce, 
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domestic  as  well  as  forei^,  languished.  These  evils  continued  to  increase  * 
and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive  and  more  opulent  than  airf 
£uropcan  state,  possessed  neither  vigour,  nor  money  [l  89],  nor  industry.  At 
length,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the  slum\}erin? 
genius  of  Spain.  The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the  cii"!! 
war  kindled  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  called  forth,  in  isome  degree,  the  ancient  spirit 
and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While  men  were  thus  forming,  capable  of 
adopting  sentiments  more  liberal  than  those  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course  of  a  century,  Spain  derived 
fwm  an  unexpected  source  the  means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talents. 
The  various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the  Austrian 
or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spanbh  throne,  sent  formidable  fleets  and 
annics  to  their  support ;  France,  England,  and  Holland  remitted  immense 
sums  to  Spain.  These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the 
theatre  of  war.  Part  of  the  American  treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had 
drained  the  kir^dom,  flowed  back  thither.  From  this  era  one  of  the  most 
Intel! ieent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  how- 
ever humiliating  the  truth  may  be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her 
enemies  his  countiy  Is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  circulating 
specie  In  some  measure  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public* 
sy^'  As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the  throne,  they 
discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  in  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  took  advantage  of  it ;  for  although  that  family  has  not  given 
mouarclis  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  oeen 
beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicit- 
ous to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordir^fy,  the  first  object  of  Philip  V.  to 
suppress  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
and  had  overturned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce  with 
America.  The  English  and  Dutch,  by  their  superiority  in  naval  power, 
having  acquired  such  command  of  the  sea  as  to  cut  off"  all  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  her  subjects  in 
America  those  necessaries  of  life  without  which  they  could  not  exist,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part  of  their  treasure,  de- 

farted  so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  maxims  as  to  open  the  trade  with 
eru  to  her  allies  the  French.     The  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  to  whom 
Louis  XIV.  granted  the  privilege  of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in 


ility. 
j^orted  were  conveyed  to  every  province  ot  Spanish  America  in  such  abun- 
dance as  had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.  If  this  intercourse 
had  been  continued,  the  exportation  of  European  commodities  from  Spain 
must  have  ceased,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try have  been  at  an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore 
issued  [1713],  prohibiting  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  into  any  port  of 
Peru  or  Chifi,t  and  a  Spanish  squadron  was  employed  to  clear  tne  South 
Sea  of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer  necessary. 
.  But  though,  on  the  cessation  of  t-he  war  which  was  terminateil  by  the 
lyXredXj  of  Utrecht,  Spain  obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her 
*^  commercial  sj'stcm,  she  was  exposed  to  another  which  she  deemed  hardly 
le&s  pernicious.  As  an  inducement  that  might  prevail  with  Queen  Anne 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour, 
Phili    '"  -       ^      ^ 

suppJ 
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lilip  V.  not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  Assietito,  or  contract  foi 
pplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  Negroes,  which  had  fonnerly  been 
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ei^oyed  by  France,  but  ^nted  it  the  more  extraordinaiy  privilege  ot 
sending  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons, 
laden  with  European  commodities.  In  consequence  of  this,  British  facto- 
ries were  established  at  Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  AyreSy 
and  other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain  had  hitnerto 
covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her  colonies  was  removed.  The 
agents  of  a  rival  nation,  residing  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and 
01  chief  xesort,  had  the  best  opi>ortunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces,  of  observing  their  stated 
and  occasional  wants,  and  of  knowing  wnat  commodities  might  be  importe(^ 
into  them  with  the  greatest  advautaffe.  In  coosec^uence  of  informal  id 
80  authentic  and  expeditious,  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  and  other  English 
colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanish  main  were  enabled  to  assort  and  pro- 
portion their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  maiket,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  facility  and  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  any  former  period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequence of  the  Assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The  agents  of  the  British 
South  Sea  Company,  under  cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  make  by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Porto  Belle,  poured  in  their 
commodities  on  the  Spanish  continent  without  limitation  or  restraint.  In- 
stead of  a  ship  of  five  nuudred  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually 
employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  burthen.  She  was 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller  vessels,  whicb^  mooring  in  some  neigh- 
bouring creek,  supplied  her  clandestinely  with  iresh  bales  of  goods  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  and  officers  of  the 
revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  presents,  connived  at  the  firaud  [l^].  ^  Thus, 
partly  by  the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of 
private  interlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish  America  was  engross- 
ed by  foreigners.  The  immense  commerce  of  the  Galeons,  former^  the 
pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing  [1737]  ;  and 
the  SGuadron  itself,  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to  two  thousand  toi^* 
served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to  fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arisii^ 
£(om  the  fifth  on  silver. 

While  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  so  sensibly  their 
pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  not  to  make  some  effort  to  restram 
^m.  Her  first  expedient  was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  guarda  coitcuj  upon  the  coasts  of  those  provinces  to  which  inter- 
lopers most  frequently  resorted.  As  private  interest  concurred  with  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com 
manded  those  vessels  vieilant  and  active,  some  check  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in  dominions  so  extensive  and  so 
accessible  by  sea,  hardly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  sufficient  to  guard 
against  its  inroads  in  every  c|uarter.  This  interruption  of  an  intercourse 
wnich  had  been  carried  on  with  so  much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the 
British  colonies  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed  branch 
of  commerce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints.  These,  authorized  in 
some  measure,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  several  unjustifiable  acts 
of  violence  committed  by  the  captains  of  the  l^anish  guarda  castas,  pre- 
cipitated Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  [1739J  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release  from  the  Assiento,  and  was  left  at 
liberty  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  without  being  restrained 
by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 

As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their  Ameiicao 
trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards  the  vast  consumption  of  European 
gKXKls  in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodating 
Uieir  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they 
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perceived  the  necessity  of  devising  some  method  of  supplying  their  oc^ 
nies,  different  from  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  perimlicd  fleets. 
That  mode  of  communication  had  heen  found  not  only  to  he  uncertain,  at 
the  departure  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  varksat 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  ra^ed  in  Europe  ;  but 
long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford  America  a  regu* 
lar  and  timely  supply  of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European 
goods  in  the  Spanish  settlements  frequently  became  excessive  ;  their  price 
rose  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigilant  eye  of  mercantile  attention  did 
not  fail  to obsene  this  favourable  opportunity ;  an  ample  supply  was  poured 
in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the  French,  and  Dutch  islands ;  and 
when  the  Galeons  at  length  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  so  glutted  by 
tais  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for.  the  commodities  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a 
considerable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by  regit' 
ter  ships.  These  are  fitted  out  durii^  the  intervals  between  the  stated 
seasons  when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz, 
upon  obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay 
a  veiy  high  premium,  and  are  destined  for  those  ports  in  America  where 
any  extraordinaiy  demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedienty 
such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand  is  conveyed,  to  the  American  market,  that  the  interloper  b  no 
longer  allured  by  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gain,  or  the  people  in  the 
colonies  urged  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage  in  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advantages  of  canying  on 
trade  in  this  mode,  the  number  of  register  ships  increas^ ;  and  at  lei^tb. 
in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  aAer  having  been  employed  upwards  of 
two  centuries,  were  finally  laid  aside.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
IK>  intercourse  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships,  despatched  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  wh^'.n  the  merchants  expect  a  profit* 
able  market  will  open.  These  ships  sail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey 
directly  to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and  manufactures  c^ 
Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those  countries  were  formeriy 
obliged  to  repair  to  Porto  Bello  or  Panama.  These  towns,  as  has  been 
formerly  observed,  must  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of  that  com- 
merce to  which  they  owed  their  prosperity.  This  disadvantage,  howerery 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, as  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  receives  new  supplies  of 
European  commodities  with  so  much  regularity,  and  in  such  abundance,  as 
must  not  only  contribute  greatly  to  the  happiness,  but  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  colom'es  settled  there.  But  as  all  the  reerister  ships  destined 
for  the  South  Seas  must  still  take  their  departure  fix>m  Cadiz,  and  are 
obliged  to  return  thither,*  this  branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in 
its  new  and  improved  form,  continues  subject  to  the  restraints  of  a  species 
of  monopoly,  and  feels  those  pernicious  effects  of  it  which  I  have  already 
described. 

Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  reflating  the  trade 
with  its  more  flourishing  colonics :  it  has  extended  likewise  to  the  reviving 
commerro  in  those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had  decayei 
Among  the  new  tastes  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  acquired  in  con- 
sequence of  importing  the  productions  of  those  countries  which  they 
conquered  in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  universal. 
The  use  of  this  liquor,  made  with  a  paste  formed  of  the  nut  or  almond 
of  the  cacao  tree  compounded  witii  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
kamed  from  tlie  Mexicans ;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them,  and  to  the  otbex 
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European  natuNU,  so  palatable,  so  nourtshm^y  and  so  wholesome,  that  it 
has  become  a  commeicial  article  of  considerable  importance.  The  cacao 
tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  tomd  zone  ;  but  the  nuts 
of  the  best  quality,  next  to  those  of  Cjruatimala  on  the  South  sea,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  ricn  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  In 
consequence  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  quality  of  cacao  in 
tiiat  province,  and  its  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates 
the  conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more  extensive 
than  in  any  district  of  America.  But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
settlements  in  the  small  islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buenos  Ayres,  to  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  ^dually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traffic  with  the  mother  countiy  for  this  valuable  commoditjr  ceased 
almost  entirely :  and  such  was  the  supine  neglis^ence  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
the  defects  ot  tneir  commercial  arrangement^  tnat  they  were  obliged  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners  tnis  production  oltheir  own  colonies 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful  than 
pernicious  to  his  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body 
of  merchants  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and 
Cumana,  on  condition  of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast  of  interlopers.  This  society, 
distinguished  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Guipuscoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  established,  and  sometimes  by  &at  of 
the  Company  of  Caraccas,  from  the  district  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
has  carried  on  its  operations  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain  has 
recovered  an  important  branch  of  commerce  which  she  had  suflfercd  to  be 
wrested  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  supplied  with  an  article  of  extensive 
consumption  at  a  moderate  price.  "Not  only  the  parent  state,  but  the  colony 
of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages  from  this  institution;  for 
although,  at  the  first  aspect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  those  monopolies 
whose  tendency  is  to  check  the  spuit  of  industry  instead  of  calling  it  forUi 
to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  manner  by. 
several  salutaiy  relations  framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and 
on  purpose  to  obviate  them.  The  planters  in  me  Caraccas  are  not  led  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either  for  the  importation  of  European 
commodities  or  the  sale  of  tneir  own  productions.  The  inhabitants  ot  the 
CanaiT  islands  have  the  privilege  of  sending  thither  annually  a  register 
ship  of  considerable  burden ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  a  free 
trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the  chaoler  of  the 
company.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  is  such  a  competition,  that  both 
with  respect  to  what  the  colonies  purchase  and  what  they  sell,  the  price 
seems  to  oe  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  company  has  not  * 
the  power  of  raising  the  former,  or  of  deeradii^  the  latter,  at  pleasure  ; 
and  accordingly,  since  It  was  established,  toe  increase  of  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  five  stock,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  has  been  veiy  consi* 
derable[l9lj. 

But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system  which  time  has 
rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  still  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be 
diverted  from  the  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  flow,  ^ 
Philip  V  in  his  new  regulations  coiKernin^  the  American  trade,  paid  such 
deference  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  Spam,  concerning  the  limitation  ot 
importation  from  -the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both  the 
register  ships  which  returned  firom  Peru,  and  those  of  the  Guipuscoan 
Company  fiSom  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Since  his  /eign,  sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  spread  lo 
Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiiy,  which  it  Is  the  gloiy  of  the 
present  age  to  have  turned  from  frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations  to  the 
business  and  affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees. '  In  the  researches  of  ingenious  authors  concerning  the  police  or 
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commerce  of  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Spanish  svstem  with 
respect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not  ooJy  been  ezposea  with  seve- 
rity, but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung 
with  the  reproaches  of  these  aumors,  or  convinced  by  their  aigiimentSy 
and  admonished  by  several  enh'chtened  writers  of  their  own  countiy,  seem 
at  length  to  have  discovered  3ie  destructive  tendency  of  those  narrow 
maxims,  which,  by  cramping  commerce  in  all^  its  operatioas,  have  so  lor^ 
retarded  its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne  that  Spain  is 
indebted  for  the  first  public  regulation  formed  in  consequence  of  such 
enlarged  ideas. 

While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient  maxim  concerning  her 
commerce  with  America,  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel 
by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the.  colonies,  that  she 
almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse  with  them  but  that  which  was 
carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There  was  no  establishment,  for  a  regular 
communication  of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between  the  mother 
country  and  its  American  settlements.  From  the  want  of  this  necessaiy 
y'  institution,  the  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of  individuals, 
^  '  were  retarded,  or  conducted  unskilfully,  and  Spain  often  received  from 
foreigners  her  first  information  with  respect  to  very  interesting  events  in 
her  own  colonies.  But  though  this  defect  in  police  was  sensibly  felt,  and 
Ae  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that  ieaious  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish 
monarchs  guarded  the  exclusive  trade,  restramed  them  from  applying  it. 
At  length  Charles  III.  sunnounted  those  considerations  which  had  deterred 
his  predecessors,  and  in  the  year  1764  appointed  packet  boats  to  be 
desjpatched  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  from  Coru^na  to  the  Havanna 
or  rorto  Rico.  From  thence  letters  aro  conveyed  m  smaller  vessels  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  Porto  Bcllo,  and  transmitted  b^  post  through  the  kingdoms 
of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  With  no  less  regularity 
packet  boats  sail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made 
for  a  speedy  and  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the  vast 
dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advantages  must  redound  to  the 
political  and  mercantile  interest  of  the  kingdom.*  With  this  new  ar- 
rangement a  scheme  of  extending  commerce  nas  been  more  immediately 
connected.  Each  of  the  packet  boats,  which  are  vessels  of  some  consi- 
derable burden,  is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  such  commodities 
as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they 
are  bound.  In  return  for  these,  they  may  bring  home  to  Corugna  an  equal 
quantity  of  American  productions.!  This  may  be  considered  as  the  fkst 
.relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the  New 
World  to  a  single  port,  and  the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
to  some  share  in  it. 

It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the  year  1765,  Charles 
III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the  windward  islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  province  of  Spain. 
^/  He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  certain  ports  in  each  province,  which  are 
•^  specified  in  the  edict,  at  any  season,  and  with  whatever  caigo  they  deemed 
most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a  simple  clearanre  from  the 
custom-house  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  departure.  He  released 
them  from  the  numerous  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  on  goods  exported 
to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substituted  a  moderate  tax  of  six 
ni  the  hundred  on  the  commodities  sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to 
return  either  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  wnere  they  might  hope  for  a 
more  advantageous  market,  and  there  to  enter  the  homeward  caigo  or 
payment  of  the  usual  duties.    This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  brok 
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dirough  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous  policy  ot  Spain  had  been  laboumiGr 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  throw  round  its  commercial  intercoona 
with  the  New  World,  was  soon  af^er  extended  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.* 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation,  has  a]p|)eared  from  its  effects.  Prior 
to  the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit 
from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Maiganta,  and  Trini- 
dad. Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  inconsiderable,  and  that  of  Yucatan 
and  Campeachy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  soon 
as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  tne  mtercourse  with  those  pro- 
vinces revived,  and  has  ^one  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  m  the  histoiy  of  nations.  In  less  than  ten  yearB» 
the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than  tripled.  Even  in  those  settlements 
where,  from  the  languishing  state  of  industiy,  greater  eflbrts  were  requisite 
to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed 
that  such  a  number  of  ships  is  already  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the 
tonna|[e  of  them  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota  at  the  most 
flourishing  era  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  are 
not  confined  to  a  few  merchants  established  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are 
diffused  throug;h  every  province  of  the  kingdom  :  and,  by  opening  a  new 
market  for  their  various  productions  and  manufactures,  must  encourage 
and  add  vivacity  to  the  industry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  does 
the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  exports ;  it  derives  advantage  likewise 
from  what  it  receives  in  return,  and  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to 
supply  itself  with  several  commodities  of  extensive  consumption,  for  which 
it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Spain 
is  perhaps  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that 
of  any  European  kingdom.  But  though  possessed  of  countries  in  the 
New  World  whose  soil  and  climate  are  most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar- 
cane ;  though  the  domestic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom  of 
Granada  was  once  considerable ;  such  has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill 
judged  institutions  in  America,  and  such  the  pressure  of  improper  taxes  in 
Europe,  that  Spain  has  lost  almost  entirely  this  branch  of  industiy,  which 
has  enriched  other  natiora.  This  commoaity,  which  has  now  become  an 
article  of  primaiy  necessity  in  Europe,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pu> 
chase  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  their  countir  drained 
annually  of  great  sums  on  that  account.f  But,  if  that  spirit  which  the  per- 
mission of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion  shall  persevere  in  its  efforts  with  the 
same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  increase 
so  much,  that  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  their  growth  of  sugars  may 
be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulting  from  having  relaxed  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient 
laws,  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  country  with  the  colo- 
nies, to  permit  a  more  liberal  intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another.  By 
one  of  tne  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on 
the  South  seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  from 
holding  any  communication  with  one  another.  Though  each  of  these  yields 
peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal  exchanj^e  of  which  mi^ht  have  added 
to  the  happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  have  tacilitated  their 
progress  in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the  Council  of  the  Indies  to  prevent 
their  receiving  any  supply  of  their  wants  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  irom 
£uroi>e,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Span- 
iards in  Peru,  in  the  southern  provinces  of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  from  such  a  correspondence  with  their  fellow 
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subjects  as  tended  inanifestlj  to  their  mutual  prosperity.  Of  all  the  nume- 
rous restrictions  devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  exclusive  trade  with  her 
American  scttiements,  none  perhaps  v?as-  more  illiberali  none  seems  to 
have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  effects. 
This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  settlements  of  Spain  in  the  countries  situ- 
ated on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  at  last  redressed.  In  the  year  1774,  Charles 
III.  j^ublished  an  edict,  granting^  to  the  four  great  provinces  which  I  have 
mentioned  the  privilege  of  a  tree  trade  with  eacn  other.*  [192]  What 
may  be  the  effects  of  opening;  this  communication  between  countries  des- 
tined by  their  situation  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
by  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extensive. 
The  motives  for  granting  this  permission  are  manifestly  no  less  laudable 
than  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ;  and  both  discover  the 
|»t)gTess  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and 
maxims  on  which  her  system  for  regulating  the  trade  and  conducting  the 
government  of  her  colonies  was  originally  iounded. 

At  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  neen  intent  on  introducing  regulations, 
suggested  by  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  into  her  system  of  American 
comnierce,  she  has  not  msen  inattentive  to  the  interior  government  of  her 
colonies.  Here,  too,  there  was  much  room  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment ;  and  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities,  not  only 
of  observing  the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  politicaf  frame  of  the  colo- 
Dies,  but  ofdiscovering  the  sources  of  those  eVils.  After  beine  employed 
seven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinaiy  mission,  and  witn  very 
extensive  powers,  as  inspectof^eneral  of  New  Spain ;  afler  visiting  in  per- 
son the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and  ma&ing 
seyeral  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  police  and  revenue;  he 
began  his  ministry  with  a  general  reformation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  in 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
cokxiies,  the  business  of  the  Courts  of  Audience  has  increased  so  much 
that  the  number  of  judges  of  which  they  were  originally  composed  has 
been  found  inadeouate  to  the  growing  lal>ours  and  duties  of  the  office,  and 
the  salaries  settlea  upon  them  nave  l^en  deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of 
the  station.  As  a  remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establishing 
an  additional  number  ot  judges  in  each  Court  of  Audience,  with  higher 
titles,  and  more  ample  appointments.! 

To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted  for  a  new  distribution 
of  government  in  its  American  provinces.  Even  since  the  establishment  ot 
a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Granada,  so  ^reat  is  the  extent 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  several  places  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy  were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  iVom 
the  capitals  in  which  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attention  nor  their 
authority  could  reach  so  Far.  Some  provinces  subordinate  to  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain  lay  above  two  thousand  miles  from  Mexico.  There  were 
countries  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  further  from  Lima.  I'he 
people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  civil  government.  The  oppression  and  insolence  of  its  interior  mini.sters 
they  often  feel,  and  rather  suomit  to  these  in  silence  than  involve  them- 
selves in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resorting  to  the  distant  capital,  where 
alone  they  can  find  redress.  As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty 
has  been  erected,  [Au^.  1776]  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected 
the  provinces  of  Kio  de  la  Plata,  fiuenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tucuman, 
Potosi,  St.  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St. 
Juan.    By  this  well  judged  arrangement  two  advantages  are  gained.    All 
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tlie  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  remote  situation  of  those  provincet, 
which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long  complained  of,  are  m  a  great  measurb 
removed.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima  are  separated  from  the 
viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  superior,  whose  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Buenos  Ajres  will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  contraband 
trade  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become  so  extensive  as  must  have 
put  a  final  stop  to  the  exportation  of  commodities  from  Spain  to  her 
southern  colonies,  may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his  vicinity  to  the  places  in 
which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  progress  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes. 
Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity,  with 
appointments  equal  to  those  of  the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  co'intries  over  which  he  is  to  preside^ 
H  having  served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.    By  this  dismemberment, 

succeeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  almost  two-third  parts  of  the  territories  ori- 
ginally subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off  from  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  likewise  been  conside- 
rably circumscribed,  and  with  no  less  propriety  and  discernment.  Four  of 
its  most  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  California,  and  New  Navarre, 
have  been  formed  into  a  separate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Cron, 
who  is  intrusted  with  this  command,  is  not  dignified  with  the  title  of  vice- 
roy, nor  does  he  enjoy  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank ;  but  bis 
jurisdiction  is  altogether  independent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain. 
The  erection  of  this  last  government  seems  to  have  been  suggested  not  only 
by  the  consideration  of  the  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  i'roni  Mexico, 
but  bv  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made  there  which  I  have  men- 
tioned.* Countries  containing  the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  New  World,  and  which  probably  may  rise  into 
greater  importance,  required  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  governor  to 
whom  they  should  be  specially  committed.  As  every  consideration  of 
duty,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  must  concur  in  pro.tipting  those  new 
governors  to  encourage  such  exertions  as  tend  to  diffuse  opulence  and  pros- 
perity through  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  arrar^ment  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in  Ame- 
rica, long  depressed  by  the  lai^uor  and  feebleness  natural  to  provinces 
which  compose  the  extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  animated 
with  vigour  and  activity  when  brought  so  n<:ar  the  seat  of  power  as  to  feei 
its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourlx)n  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progress  of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  government  of 
their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention  been  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  what  related  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reformation  of  domes- 
tic errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully  sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
declension  of  Spain  from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  imputed,  they 
have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a  spirit  of  industiy 
among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such  extent  and  perfection  to  their  manu- 
factures as  may  enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from  their 
own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch  of  commerce  which  has 
been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom.  This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
by  a  variety  of  edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  They  have 
eranted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  some  branches  of  industry  ;  they 
nave  lowered  the  taxes  on  others ;  they  have  either  entirely  prohibited,  or 
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hxve  loaded  with  additional  duties,  such  foreign  manufactures  as  come  in 
competition  with  their  own ;  they  have  instituted  societies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  trade  and  afipriculture ;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen 
in  some  uncultivatea  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them  the  waste 
fields  ;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every  expedient  devised  by  commercial 
wisdom  or  commercial  jealousy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and  dis- 
countenancing that  of  other  nations.  These,  however,  it  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects.  There  is 
no  effort  of  legislation  more  arduous,  no  experiment  in  policy  more  uncer- 
tain than  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  industry  where  it  has  declined, 
or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknovvn.  Nations,  already  possessed  of 
extensive  commerce,  enter  into  competition  with  such  advantages,  derived 
from  the  large  capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness  acquired  by  habit  in  every  depart- 
ment of  business,  that  the  state  which  aims  at  rivalling  or  supplanting  tnem, 
must  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  be  content  to  advance 
slowly.  If  the  quantity  of  productive  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarchs  of  the  Austrian 
line,  its  progress  must  appear  considerable,  and  is  sufficient  to  alarm  the 
lealousy,  and  to  call  form  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  nations  now  in 
pofssession  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wresting  from 
them.  One  circumstance  may  render  those  exertions  of  Spain  an  object 
of  more  serious  attention  to  the  other  European  powers.  They  are  not  to 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  its  ministers.  The 
sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people  seem  to  second  the  provident  care  of 
their  monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted  more 
libera]  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce,  but  domestic  policy.  In 
all  the  later  Spanish  writers,  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  their  country 
concerning  both  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  proposed,  which  ignorance 
rendered  their  ancestors  incapaole  of  discerning,  ana  pride  would  not  have 
allowed  them  to  confess  [193],  But  afler  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.  Many  pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,  which  nas 
been  long  established  in  Spain,  must  be  abolished  before  industry  and 
manufactures  can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 

Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  of  Spain  with  respect  to  her 
colonies  are  too  rigid  and  systematical  to  be  earned  into  complete  execu- 
tion. The  legislature  that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  hea^y,  or  fet- 
ters it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own  intention,  and  is  only  mul- 
tiplying the  inducements  to  violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  pre- 
mium to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  being  circumscribed  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  crown,  or  oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  continually 
on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of 
private  interest  discover  means  of  effecting  this,  w-hich  public  wisdom  can- 
not foresee  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  spirit,  counteracting  that 
of  the  laws,  per\ades  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its 
branches ;  and  from  the  highest  departments  in  government  descends  to 
the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade  are 
oflen  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying  it  on  ;  and  the  boards  instituted 
to  restrain  and  punish  it  are  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  The 
King  is  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spanish  writers,  to  be  defrauded, 
by  various  artifices,  of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which  he  ought 
to  receive  from  America  ;*  and  as  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of  so  many 
persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection,  the  knowledge  of  them 
will  never  reach  the  throne.    "  How  many  ordinances,"  says  Corita»  **  how 

*  Sokn.  delnd.  Jure,  U«  Ubw  v^ 
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mar.j  instructions,  bow  inanj  letters  from  our  sovere^o,  are  sent  in  order 
to  correct  abuses !  and  bow  little  are  tbey  observed,  and  what  small  ad- 
vantage is  derived  from  tbem  !  To  me  the  old  observation  appears  justy 
thai  where  there  are  many  physicians  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want 
of  health ;  where  there  are  many  laws  and  many  judges,  there  is  want 
of  justice.  We  have  viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oydors,  corrigidors, 
alcaldes ;  and  thousands  of  alguazils  abound  ever^  where  ;  but  notwith- 
standir^  all  these,  public  abuses  continue  to  multiply.'**  Time  has  in- 
creased the  evils  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
A  spirit  of  corruption  has  infected  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in  America. 
Men  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government ;  impatient  to  acauirc  wealth, 
that  they  may  return  speedily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  consiaer  as  a  state 
of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful  countir ;  allurea  by  opportunities  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  seduced  by  the  example  ot  those  around  them ; 
find  their  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private 
life  they  ^ive  themselves  up  to  a  dissolute  luxury,  while  in  their  public 
conduct  they  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  sovereign  and 
to  their  countiy. 

Before  I  close  this  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  America  there  remains 
one  detached  but  important  branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of  planting  a  colony  in 
the  Philippine  islands  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of  tneir 
discoveiy ;  and  he  accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out 
from  New  Spaint  [1564].  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia,  was  the  sta- 
tion chosen  k>r  the  capital  of  this  new  establishment.  From  it  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  num 
her  of  that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  settled  in 
the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Spanish  protection.  They  supplied  the 
colony  so  amply  with  all  the  valuaole  productions  and  manufactures  of  the 
East  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America,  by  a  course  of  navigation 
the  longest  from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade, 
It  was  carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  experience  having 
discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the  port  of  communica- 
tion with  Manila,  the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West 
was  removed  from  Callao  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements  it  has  been  broi^ht  into  a  regular  fomi.  One 
or  two  ships  depart  annually  from  Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  cany 
out  silver  to  tlie  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos  ;^  but  they  have 
hardly  any  thing  else  of  value  on  board  ;  in  return  for  which  they  briqg 
back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks, 
and  every  precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people  has  enabled  the  East  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  some  time  the  merchants  of  Peru  were  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  traffic,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco*  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and  receive  a  proportional  share  of 
the  commodities  which  they  imported.  At  length  the  Peruvians  were  ex- 
cluded from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  commodities 
fit)m  the  East  reserved  solely  for  the  consumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  enjoy 
advantages  unktx)wn  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies.  The  manufactures  of 
the  East  are  not  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more  showy 
than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  enrich  ail  thc^e  who 
are  employed  eitner  in  bringing  them  from  Manila  or  vending  them  in 
New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both  of  the  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in 
favouring  this  branch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of 

*  Md.  penes  me.       t  Torquem.  i.  Ub.  v.  c.  14.        X  Beeop.  lib.  ix.  c.  45. 1. 6. 
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regulations  concerted  with  the  most  anxious  jealousy  to  circumscribe  it. 
Under  cover  of  what  the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of 
India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New  Spain  [194]  ;  and  when 
the  Flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe,  it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the 
peoole  already  supplied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commoditiet. 

There  is  not,  m  the  commercial  arran^ments  of  Spain,  any  circum- 
stance more  inexplicable  than  the  permission  of  this  trade  between  New 
Spain  and  the  rhilippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental  maxim 
01  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence  on  the  mother  countiy,  by 
prohibiting  any  commercial  intercourse  that  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea 
of  receiving  a  supply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  per- 
mission must  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  m>m  considering  that  Spain 
herself  carries  on  no  direct  trade  with  her  settlements  in  the  Philip{)ines, 
and  grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonies  which  she  denies  to 
her  subjects  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  colonists,  who  originally 
took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from  New  Spain, 
began  this  intercourse  witn  ^  country  which  they  considered,  in  some 
measure,  as  tbeir  parent  state,  before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of 
its  consequences,  or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against  this  trade,  as  detrimental 
to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another  channel  a  large  portion  of  that  trea- 
•ure  which  ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise  to  a 
spirif  of  independence  in  the  colonies,  and  to  encourage  innumerable 
frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  guard,  in  transactions  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  insf>ection  ot  government.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight 
effort  of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice  which  num- 
bers are  interested  in  supporting,  and  to  which  time  has  added  the  sanc- 
tion of  its  authority,  the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seems 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  chief  cause 
of  the  elegance  and  splendour  conspicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  income  belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the 
illicit  importations  made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  various  frauds  of 
which  the  colonists  themselves  are  guilty  in  their  commerce  with  the  parent 
state,  the  Spanish  monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their 
American  dominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which  may 
be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  The  first  contains  what  is  paid 
to  the  King,  as  sovereign,  or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World :  to  this  class 
belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised  from  the  mines,  and  the 
tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards 
the  right  of  signiory^  the  latter  is  tha  duty  of  vassalage.  The  second 
branch  comprehends  the  numerous  duties  upon  commerce  which  accom- 
pany and  oppress  it  in  eveiy  stepof  its  progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions 
of  the  wholesale  merchant  to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  retail.  The 
third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  and  adminis- 
trator of  ecclesiastical  fiinds  in  the  New  World.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  receives  the  first  fruits,  annates,  spoils,  and  other  spiritual  revenues, 
levied  by  the  apostolic  chamber  in  Europe  :  and  is  entitled  likewise  to  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Cruzado.    This  hull,  which  is 

fublished  every  two  years,  contains  an  absolution  from  past  offences  by  the 
*ope,  and,  amoi^  other  immunities,  a  permission  to  eat  several  kinds  of 
prohibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre  days.  The  monks  employed 
m  dispersing  those  bulls  extol  their  virtues  with  all  the  fenour  of  interested 
eloquence ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen  with  implicit  assent : 
and  every  person  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  of  European,  CreoJian,  or  mixed 
race,  purchases  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  essential  to  his  salvation,  at  the 
rate  set  upon  it  by  government  [1^5], 
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What  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  detennine  with  precision.  The  extent  of  the  Spanish  domimons  id 
America,  tibe  jealousy  of  government,  which  renders  them  inaccessible  to 
foreigners,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the  Soaniards  are  accustomed 
to  observe  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  tneir  colonies,  combine  in 
covering  this  subject  with  a  veil  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove.  But  an 
account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is  curious,  has  lately  been 
published  ot  the  royal  revenue  in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form 
some  idea  with  respect  to  what  is  collected  m  the  other  provinces. 
According  to  that  account  the  crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our  money,  from  wnich 
one  half  must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provincial  establish- 
ment [196].  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not  interior  to  this ;  and  if 
we  suppose  that  all  the  other  regions  of  America,  including  the  islandSf 
furnish  a  third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shaU  not  perhaps  be  far  wide 
from  the  truth  if  we  conclude  that  the  net  public  revenue  of  Soain,  raised 
In  America,  does  not  exceed  a  million  and  ^  half  sterling.  This  falls  far 
short  of  the  immense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded  upon  conjecturef 
have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in  America  [197].  It  is  remarkable* 
however,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  Eurppeaji 
powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies.  All  the  advan- 
tage that  accrues  to  other  nations  from  their  American  dominions  arises 
from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  trade  :  but  besides  this,  Spain  haj 
brought  her  colonies  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  state,  and,  in 
return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Spanish  revenue  from  America  arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected 
there,  and  is  far  from  bein^^the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king  from 
his  domini6ns  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy  duties  imposed  on  the  com- 
modities exported  from  Spain  to  America  [l  98],  as  well  as  what  is  paid 
bj  those  which  she  sends  home  in  return :  the  tax  upon  the  Negro  slaves 
with  which  Africa  supplies  the  New  World,  together  with  several  smaller 
branches  of  finance,  bnng  large  sums  into  the  treasuiy,  the  precise  extent 
of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  America  be  g^at,  the 
expense  of  administration  in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  In  eveiy 
department,  even  of  her  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted 
a  svstem  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tribunals 
ana  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  that  of  any  European  nation  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous  spirit  with 
which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  settlements,  and  her  endeavours 
to  guara  against  fraud  in  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards 
ancTofficers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more  anxious  attention. 
in  a  countiy  where  the  expense  of  living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to 
every  person  in  public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  revenue  with 
an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments  the 
weight  of  it.  The  vicerojrs  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  as  representatives  of  the  king's  person,  among  people  fond  of 
ostentation,  mamtain  all  the  state  and  dignity  of  royal^.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Maorid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards, 
a  household  rejgularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  oi 
power,  displaying  such  pomp  as  hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  dele- 
gated authority.  All  the  expense  incurred  by  supporting  the  external  and 
permanent  order  of  g^ovemment  is  defrayed  by  tne  crown.  The  vicerovs 
nave,  besides,  peculiar  appointments  suited  to  their  exalted  station.  Tne 
salaries  fixed  hy  law  are  indeed  extremely  moderate  ;  that  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru  is  only  thirty  thousand  ducats ;  and  that  of  the  viceroy 
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of  Mexico  twenty  thousand  ducats.*   Of  late  they  have  been  railed  to  fiarty 
diousand. 

These  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  reveiKie 
enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  The  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  extendiiy 
to  eveiy  department  of  government,  and  the  i)ower  of  disposing  of  many 
lucrative  offices,  afibrd  them  many  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth. 
To  these,  which  may  be  considered  as  le^l  and  allowed  emolumentiv 
large  sums  are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  and  impossible  to 
restrain.  By  monopolising  some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative 
concern  in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants,  a  viceroy  may 
raise  such  an  annual  revenue  as  no  subject  of  any  European  monarcn 
enjoys  [199].  From  the  siuele  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on  the 
anniversaiy  of  his  Aame-iia^T which  is  always  observed  as  a  high  festival). 
I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been  known  to  receive  sixty  thousana 
pesos.  According  to  a  Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
unknown,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  bis  opportunities  and  his  conscience. 
Seasible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a 
commission  to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumstance, 
however,  renders  them  oflen  more  rapacious,  and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and 
ardour  wherewith  they  labour  to  improve  eveir  moment  of  a  power  which 
they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period ;  and  short  as  its  duration  is,  it 
usually  affords  sufficient  time  for  repairing  a  shattered  fortuiie,  or  far 
creating  a  new  one.  But  even  in  situations  so  tiring  to  human  frailty,  there 
are  instances  of  virtue  that  remains  unseduced.  In  the  year  1772,  the 
Marquis  de  Croix  finished  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with 
unsuspected  integrity  j  and,  instead  of  bringing  nome  exorbitant  wealth, 
letumed  with  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a  grateful  people,  whom  his 
gorenuuent  had  rendered  happy. 
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ADVERTISEJMENT. 


The  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson,  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  America,  comprehended  not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  that  countiy,  and  of  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  the  Spaniards,  but 
embraced  also  the  hbtoiy  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  establishments  in 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of 
Eurooe  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  was  his  intention  not  to  have  pub- 
lished any  part  of  the  Work  until  the  whole  was  completed.  In  the 
Preface  to  his  History  of  America,  he  has  stated  the  leasons  which  induced 
him  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two  volumes  which 
contain  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  progress 
of  the  Spanish  arms  and  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  says, 
"  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  History  of  British  America ;'"  and  he 
announces  his  intention  to  return  to  that  part  of  his  Work  as  soon  as  the 
ferment  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  British  colonies  in  America 
should  subside,  and  regular  government  b^  re-established.  Various  causes 
concurred  in  preventing  him  from  fulfilling  his  intention. 

During  the  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he  early  foresaw  would 
have  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Robertson  at  different  times  destroyed  many 
of  his  papers.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the  History  of 
British  America  which  he  had  wrote  many  years  before,  and  which  is  now 
offered  to  the  Public.  It  is  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  Works' 
were;  it  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  manuscripts  which  I 
have  ever  seen ;  and  he  had  thought  it  worthy  of  beii^  preserved,  as  it 
escaped  the  flames  to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been  committed. 
I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  but,  before  1  came  to  any  resolution 
about  the  publication,  I  put  the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  friends 
whom  my  father  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions,  as  it  would  have  been 
rashness  and  presumption  in  me  to  have  trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision. 
It  was  perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste  and  judgment 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence :  by  all  of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it 
to  the  Public,  as  a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not  inferior 
to  any  of  my  father's  works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  that  advice,  it  was  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never  could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy 
those  paper!  which  my  father  had  thought  wortny  of  being  preserved,  and 
as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands  they  might  hereafter  fall,  1  con- 
sidered it  as  certain  that  they  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor  who,  not  being  actuated  by  the  same 
sacred  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  Author,  which  I  feel,  might  make 
alterations  and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as  a  genuine 
and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now  published,  such  as  it  was  left  by 
the  Author;  nor  have  I  presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or  cor- 
rection whatever.  • 

Wm.  ROBERTSON. 

Q][7E£N-St.,  Edinburgh,  April,  1796 
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BOOK  IX. 


Thb  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  extent  to  tliose 
of  Spain.  Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  recompense  due  to  those  enterprising 
talents  which  prompted  the  English  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of  discoveiy, 
and  to  pursue  it  with  perseverine  ardour.  England  was  the  second  nation 
that  ventured  to  visit  the  New  World.  The  account  of  Columbus's  suc- 
cessful voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  But 
in  England  it  did  scmethine  more  ;  it  excited  a  vehement  desire  of  emula- 
ting the  gloiy  of  Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in  those  advan- 
tages which  were  expected  in  this  new  field  opened  to  national  activity. 
The  attention  of  the  English  court  had  been  turned  towards  the  discoveiy 
of  unknown  countries  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Columbus^ 
Henry  VII.  having  listened  to  his  propositions  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  temper  to  new  and  hazardous  projects,  he  was  more 
easily  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for  discovery,  proposed  by  some 
of  his  own  subjects  soon  after  the  return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

But  though  the  English  had  suirit  to  form  the  scheme,  they  had  not  at 
that  period  attained  to  such  skill  in  nav^ation  as  qualified  them  lor  cany- 
ing  it  into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of  its  monarcli& 
the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius  and  inactivity  in  pernicious  and  inei- 
fectual  efforts  to  conquer  France.  When  this  ill-directed  ardour  began  to 
abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  tunned 
the  arms  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the 
vigour  of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while  industiy  and 
commerce  were  making  gradual  progress,  both  in  the  south  and  north  of 
Europe,  the  English  continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own 
situation  that  tnej  hardly  began  to  bend  their  thoughts  towards  those 
objects  and  pursuits  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence 
and  power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hans  Towns,  visited  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europ6f 
and  carried  on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  nations,  the  £nglidi 
did  little  more  than  cree^f  along  their  own  coasts,  in  sn^U  barks,  which 
conveyed  the  productions  of  one  country  to  another.  Their  commerce 
was  almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied  by  strangers : 
and  whatever  necessaiy  or  luxuiy  of  life  their  own  country  did  not  yield 
was  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  The  cross  of  St.  Geoi^e  was  seldom 
displayed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  narrow  seas.    Hardily  any  English 
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ship  traded  with  Spain  or  Portugal  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy ;  and  half  a  century  more  elapsed  before  the  English  marines 
became  so  adventurous  as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean.      ^ 

In  this  infancy  of  navigation,  Heniy  could  not  commit  the  conduct  otv 
an  armament  destined  to  explore  unlmown  regions  to  hb  own  subjects. 
He  invested  Giovanni  Gaboto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled  in 
Bristol,  with  the  chief  command ;  and  issued  a  commission  to  him  and  his 
three  sons,  empowering  them  to  sail,  under  the  banner  of  England,  towards 
the  east,  nortn,  or  west,  in  order  to  discover  countries  unoccupied  by  any 
Christian  state ;  to  take  possession  of  them  in  his  name,  and  to  carry  on  an 
exclusive  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  under  condition  ot  paying  a  fifth  part 
of  the  free  profit  on  every  voyaee  to  the  crown.  This  commission  was 
granted  on  March  5th,  1495,  m  less  than  two  j^ears  after  the  return  of 
f 'olumbus  from  America.*  But  Cabot  (for  that  is  the  name  he  assumed 
gn  England,  and  bv  which  he  is  best  known)  did  not  set  out  on  his  voyage 
br  two  years.  He,  together  with  his  second  son  Sebastian,  embarked  at 
Bristol  fMay,  1497],  on  ooard  a  ship  furnished  by  the  kine;,  and  was  accom- 
panied oy  four  small  barks  fitted  out  b^  the  merchants  of  that  city 

As  in  that  age  the  most  eminent  navi^tors,  formed  by  the  instructions  of 
Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  examijTe,  were  guidea  by  ideas  derived 
from  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience,  Cabot  had  adopted  the  system 
of  that  great  man  concemine'  the  probability  of  opening  a  new  and  shorter 
pa^jge  to  the  East  Indies  dv  holding  a  western  course.  The  opinions 
which  Columbus  had  formed  with  respect  to  the  islands  which  ne  had 
discovered,  were  universally  received.  They  were  supposed  to  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  g^at  continent  of  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast 
countries  comprehended  under  that  general  name.  Cabot  accordingly 
deemed  it  prooable,  that,  by  steering  to  the  north-west,  he  might  reacn 
India  by  a  snorter  course  than  that  wnich  Columbus  had  taken,  and  hoped 
to  fall  m  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of  whose  fertility  and  opu 
lence  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.  After  saiung 
tor  some  weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallelof  the  port  from  whi(£ 
he  took  his  departure,  he  discoverea  a  large  island,  which  he  called  Prima 
VUtay  and  his  sailors  Newfoundland :  and  in  a  few  days  he  descried  a 
smaller  isle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.  He  landed  on 
both  these  [June  24],  made  some  observations  on  their  soil  and  productions, 
and  brought  off  three  of  the  natives.  Continuing  his  course  westward, 
he  soon  reached  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from 
the  fifty -sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  of 
Labradbr  to  that  of  Virginia.  As  his  chief  object  was  to  discover  some 
inlet  that  mieht  open  a  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
landed  any  wnere  during  this  extensive  run  ;  and  he  returned  to  England 
without  attempting  either  settlement  or  conquest  in  any  part  of  that  con- 
tinent.! 

If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the  object  of  the  commis- 
sion given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  discovered,  the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered  his  most 
sanguine  ex[>ectations.  His  subjects  were  undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans 
who  had  visited  that  part  of  the  American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  property  prior  discoveiy  is  supposed  to  confer.  Coun- 
tries which  stretched!^  in  an  uninterrt!t>ted  course  through  such  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  temperate  zone,  opened  a  prospect  of  settling^  to  advantage 
under  mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil.  By  th^  time  that  Cabot  returned 
to  England,  he  found  both  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  kind's  inclination 
unfavourable  to  any  scheme  the  execution  of  which  would  have  required 
tranquillity  and  leisure.     Henry  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland,  and 

•  IIr.k:uyt^  ill  4.  t  Monst^a'a  Naval  Tracte,  in  Churchlir*  CoHect  UL  81L 
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019  kingdom  was  not  yet  fully  composed  afler  the  coiLmotion  excited  by  a 
lonDidable  insuixection  of  bis  own  subjects  in  the  west.  An  ambassaoor 
from  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  was  then  in  London  ;  and  as  Henry  set  a  high 
value  upon  the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  for  whose  character  he  professed 
much  admiration,  perhaps  from  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  strengthen  their  union  by  negotiating  the  marriage  which  after- 
wards took  place  between  his  eldest  son  and  the  Princess  Catharine,  he 
was  cautious  of  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince  jealous  to  excess  of  all  his 
rijs^hts.  From  the  position  of  the  islands  ani  continent  which  Cabot  had 
discovered,  it  was  evident,  that  they  lav  within  the  limits  of  the  ample 
donative  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  v  I.  had  conferred  upon  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  No  person  in  that  age  questioned  the  validity  of  a  papal 
grant ;  and  Ferdinand  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  any  claim  to 
which  he  had  a  shadow  of  title.  Submission  to  the  autnority  of  the  Pope, 
and  deference  for  an  ally  whom  he  courted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with 
Henry's  own  situation  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme  in  which 
he  had  engaged  with  some  de^e  ofardour  and  expectation.  No  attempt 
towards  discovery  was  made  in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ; 
and  Sebastian  Cabot^  finding  no  encouragement  for  his  active  talents  theret 
entered  into  the  service  of  Spain.* 

This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  Heniy's 
activity,  after  such  success  in  his  first  essay  as  might  have  encouraged 
him  to  persevere.  The  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
were  so  little  understood  in  England  about  this  period,  that  by  an  act  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the  takine  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money 
was  prohibited  unaer  severe  penalties  J  And  by  another  law,  the  pront 
arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was  condemne  i  as  savounng  of 
usury .|  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  no  great  effort  should  be  made  to 
extend  trade  by  a  nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still  so  crude  and 
illiberal.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  discover  what  prevented  this  scheme 
of  Henry  VII.  from  being  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grand* 
son ;  and  to  give  any  reason  whj  no  attempt  was  made,  either  to  explore 
the  northern  continent  of  Amenca  more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Heniy 
V^III.  was  frequently  at  open  enmity  with  Spam :  the  value  of  the  Spanish 
acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well  known,  as  might  have  excited 
his  desire  to  obtain  some  footing  in  those  opulent  regions ;  and  during  a 
considerable  part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal  bull  would  not 
have  restrained  him  from  ms&ng  encroachment  upon  the  Spanish  dominions. 
But  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  discovery. 
During  one  period  of  it,  the  active  part  which  he  took  m  the  af&irs  of  the 
continent,  and  the  vieour  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  mighty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  gave  full  occupation  to 
the  enterpnsing  spirit  both  of  the  king  and  his  nobility.  During  another 
period  ot  his  administration,  his  famous  controversy  with  the  court  of 
Rome  kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense.  Engrossed  by 
those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the  nobles  had  inclination  or  leisure  to 
turn  their  attention  to  new  pursuits ;  and  without  their  patronage  and  aid, 
the  commercial  part  of  the  nation  *was  too  inconsiderable  to  make  any 
effort  of  consequence.  Though  England  by  its  total  separation  from  the 
church  of  Rome  soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  disclaimed  that 
authority  which,  by  its  presumptuous  partition  of  the  globe  between  two 

*  Some  ichcmefl  of  dlacovery  aecm  to  have  been  fornird  in  England  towards  the  beginning  qf 
the  sixteenth  century.    But  as  there  is  no  other  memorial  of  them  than  what  remains  in  a  patent 

Finted  by  the  King  to  the  adventurers,  tt  is  probable  that  they  were  feeble  or  abortive  projects. 
any  attempt  Iiad  been  made  In  consequence  of  this  patent,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  a  compiler  so  hidustrioiis  and  inquisitive  as  Hakluyt.    In  his  patent,  Henry  restricts  the 
adventurers  from  cncroacliing  on  the  countries  discovered  by  the  Icings  of  Portugal,  or  any  oUirr 
prince  in  cooft^dcrary  with  England.    Rymer's  Faedera,  vol.  xUL  p.  37. 
f  3  Hen.  VII.  c  5.  $  3  Hen.  VIT.  e.  6. 
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favourite  nationsy  circumscribed  the  acti?it)r  of  evexy  other  state  within 
veiy  narrow  limits ;  yet  a  feeble  minority,  distracted  with  faction,  waB  not 
ajuncture  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success  and  remote  utility. 
Toe  bi^otiy  of  Marf ,  and  her  marriage  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay 
a  sacred  reeard  to  that  grant  of  the  Holy  See,  whicn  vested  in  a  husbandt 
on  whom  she  doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  eveiy  part  of  the  New  World* 
Thus,  through  a  singular  succession  of  various  causes,  sixty-one  years 
elapsed  from  the  time  that  the  Ei^lish  discovered  North  America,  during 
which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that  country  which  was 
destined  to  be  annexed  to  their  crown,  and  tp  be  a  chief  source  of  its 
opulence  and  power. 

But  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  progress  of  disco- 
veiy,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  commerce,  and  a  spirit  oi  enterprise,  began 
to  spread  amonj^  the  English.  Duriner  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  several 
new  channels  oi  trade  were  opened,  ana  private  adventurers  visited  remote 
countries,  with  which  Ei^land  had  formerly  no  intercourse.  Some  mer* 
chants  of  Bristol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  southern  regions  of 
Anoerica,  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Spain.  He  visited  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  touched 
at  the  islands  of  Hispaniola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and  though  this  voyage 
seems  not  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  sphere 
of  English  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical  science.* 
Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  profit  in  this  first  essay,  the 
merchants  were  not  discouraged.  They  sent,  successively,  several  vessels 
from  different  ports  towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to  have  carried  on 
an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese  settlements  with  success.!  Nor 
was  it  only  towards  the  West,  that  the  activity  of  tlie  English  was  directed. 
Other  merchants  began  to  extend  their  commercial  views  to  the  East ;  and 
hj  establishing  an  intercourse  with  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
with  some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  found  a  new  market 
for  woollen  cloths  (the  onl^  manufacture  which  the  nation  had  begun  to 
cultivate,)  and  supplied  their  countiymen  with  various  productions  of  the 
East,  formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the  Venetians  at  an  exorbitant 
price.J 

But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  north- 
west, was  still  the  iavourite  project  of  the  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy 
the  vast  wealth  that  flowed  into  Portugal  from  its  commerce  with  those 
r^ions.  The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice  resumed  under  the  long 
administration  of  Heniy  VIII.  [1627  and  1536]  ;  first,  with  some  slender 
aid  from  the  king,  and  then  by  private  merchants.  Both  voyages  were 
disastrous  and  unsuccessful.  In  tne  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost.  In 
the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
the  crew,  that,  althougn  they  were  but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished 
with  hunger,  and  the  survivors  were  constrained  to  support  life  by  feeding 
on  the  b(>clies  of  their  dead  companions.^ 

The  vigour  of  a  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  The  great  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  object 
of  attention ;  and  from  some  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  that 
branch  of  trade,  it  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  with  activity  and  suc- 
cess.ll  But  the  prospect  of  opening  a  communication  with  Chma  and  the 
Spice  Islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round  the  Cap)e  of  Good  Hope, 
still  continued  to  allure  the  English  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure. 
Cabot,  whose  opinion  was  oeservedly  of  high  authority  in  whatever 
related  to  naval  enterprise,  warmly  urged  the  English  to  make  another 
attempt  to  discover  this  passage.  As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for 
in  vain,  by  steering  towards  the   nortli-west,  he  proposed  that  a  trial 
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should  now  be  made  by  the  north-east;  and  supported  this  advice  by 
luch  plausible  reasons  and  coqjectiires  as  excitea  sanguine  expectations 
of  success.    Seyeral  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with  some 

Erincipal  merchants,  havii^  associated  for  this  purpose,  were  incorporated 
y  a  charter  from  the  King,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  for  the  Discoveiy  of  Regions,  Dominions,  Islands,  and  Places 
unknown.  Cabot,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  this  conipany,  soon 
fitted  out  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  with  instructions  in  his  own 
hand,  which  discover  the  great  extent  both  of  his  paval  skill  and  mercantile 
sagacity. 

Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command,  stood 
dir  ctly  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Nonvay  [May  10],  and  doubled  the 
North  Cape.  But  in  that  tempestuous  ccean,  his  small  squadron  was  sepa- 
rated in  a  violent  storm.  WilkHighby's  shin  and  bark  took  refuge  in  an 
obscure  harbour  in  a  desert  part  of  Kussian  Lapland,  w  here  he  and  all  his 
companions  were  frozen  to  deatii.  Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain  of 
the  otlier  vessel,  was  more  fortunate ;  he  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  win- 
tered in  safety  at  Archangel.  Though  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  had 
ever  visited  that  quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants  received  their 
new  visiters  with  an  hosp/ialitr  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
polished  people.  The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 
a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the  Great  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who  resided 
in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Archangel.  Chancelour,  with 
a  spirit  becoming  an  officer  employed  in  an  expedition  for  discoveiy,  did 
not  nesitate  a  moment  about  the  part  which  he  o>jght  to  take,  and  set  out 
for  that  distant  capital.  On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted  to 
audience,  and  delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain  of  each  ship  had  received 
fiom  Edward  VI.  for  the  sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  dis- 
cover, to  John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian  throne. 
John,  though  he  ruled  over  his  subjects  with  the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  despot,  was  not  destitute  of  political  sagacity.  He  instantly 
perceived  the  nappy  consequences  that  might  flow  from  opening  an  inter- 
course betvieen  nis  dominions  and  the  western  nations  oT  Europe ;  and. 
delighted  with  the  fortunate  event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  tnis  unex- 
pected benefit,  he  treated  Chancelour  with  great  respect ;  and,  by  a  letter 
to  the  King  of  England  [Feb.  1554],  invitea  his  subjects  to  trade  in  the 
Russian  dominions,  with  ample  promises  of  protection  and  favour.* 

Chancelour,  on  his  return,  found  Maiy  seated  on  the  £[ffi:lish  throne. 
The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  discoveiy  of  a  new  course  of  navigation, 
the  establishment  of  commerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which 
was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West,  and  the  hope  of  arriving,  in  this  direc- 
tion, at  those  redons  which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  desire,  excited 
a  wonderful  ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour.  Maiy, 
implicitly  guided  by  her  husband  in  eveiy  act  of  administration,  was  not 
unwilling  to  turn  the  commercial  activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  quarter 
where  it  could  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain  by  encroaching  on  its  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World.  She  wrote  to  John  Vasilowitz  m  the  most 
respectful  terms,  courting  his  friendship.  She  confirmed  the  charter  of 
Edward  VI.,  empoweredChancelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by  the 
company,  to  negotiate  with  the  Czar  in  her  name  ;  and,  according  to  the 
spint  ot  that  age,  she  granted  an  exclusive  rie^ht  of  trade  with  Russia  to 
the  Corporation  of  Merchant  Adventurers.!  in  virtue  of  this,  they  not 
only  established  an  active  and  eainful  commerce  with  Russia,  but,  in  hopes 
of  reaching  China,  they  pushea  their  discoveries  eastwaid  to  the  coast  of 
Nova  Zemola,  the  Straits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  Oby.    6ut  in  those  frozen  seas,  which  Nature  seems  not  to  nave 
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destined  for  nay^atioDi  ihej  were  exposed  to  innumerable  disasters,  and 
met  with  successive  disappointmeots. 

Nor  were  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  with  India  made  only 
in  this  channel.  They  appointed  some  of  their  factors  to  accompany  the 
Russian  caravans  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the  way  of  Astracan  and 
the  Casfnan  Sea,  instructing  them  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible  towards 
the  cast,  and  to  endeavour  not  only  to  establish  a  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries, but  to  acqiiire  every  information  that  might  aflford  any  light  towards 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-east.*  Notwithstanding 
a  variety  of  dan«^rs  to  w\nch  they  were  exposed  in  travelling  through  so 
many  provinces  inhabited  b^r  fierce  and  licentious  nations,  some  of  these 
factors  reached  Bokara  in  the  pruvuice  of  Chorassan ;  and  though  prevented 
from  advancing  further  by  the  civ  A  wars  which  desolated  the  country,  they 
returned  to  Europe  with  some  hop«s  of  extending  the  commerce  of  tl*e 
Company  into  Persia,  and  with  much  intelligence  coiKeniing  the  state  of 
those  remote  regions  of  the  East.t 

The  successiul  progress  of  the  Mercliant  Adventurers  in  discovery 
roused  the  emulation  of  their  countiymen,  amd  turned  their  activity  into 
new  chinnels.  A  commercial  intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  bj  the 
English,  having  been  opened  with  the  coast  oi  Barbary,  the  specimens 
which  that  aferded  of  the  valuable  productions  of  Africa  invited  some 
enterprising^  navigators  to  visit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  They  sailed  alone  its  western  shore,  traded  in  different 
ports  on  both  sides  of  the  Line,  ana,  after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge 
of  those  countries,  returned  with  a  caigo  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  other  rich 
commodities  little  known  at  that  time  in  England.  Tliis  commerce  with 
Africa  seems  to  have  been  pursued  with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no 
less  innocent  than  lucrative :  for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand  for 
slaves,  they  carried  it  on  for  many  years  without  violating  the  rights  of 
humanity.  Thus  far  did  the  English  advance  during  a  period  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  commerce ;  and 
feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear  to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an 
interesting  curiosity,  and  look  back  witn  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of 
that  spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  full  maturity  of  its  streiE:th.  Even 
in  those  fiist  efforts  of  the  English,  an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  pre- 
sages  of  their  future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the  nation 
was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions,  and  exerted  itself  in  ^ach, 
with  that  steady,  persevering  industiy  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  com- 
merce. Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  those  northern  seas  which  they  first  attempted  to  explore, 
nor  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  Eng- 
lish, during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VtlL,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  opened 
some  of  the  most  considerable  sources  of  their  commercial  opulence,  and 
gave  a  beginning  to  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,  and 
with  Newfoundland. 

By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  in  navigation  and 
commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  advancing  further ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  a  period  commenced  extremely  auspicious 
to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of 
the  kingdom,  maintained,  almost  without  interruption,  during  the  course  of 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign ;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations,  that  subsisted 
more  than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth  was  seated  on  the  throne  ;  the 
Qjjeen's  attentive  economy,  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden 
of  taxes  oppressive  to  trade :  the  popularity  of  her  administration  j  were 
all  favourable  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous 
exertion.     The  disceniing  eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived  that 
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the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea  depended  on  its  naval 
force,  she  began  her  government  with  adding  to  the  number  and  strength  o/ 
the  royal  navy  ;  which,  during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign  intent  on 
no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had  been  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  decay.  She  filled  her  arsenals  with  naval  stores ;  she  built  several 
ships  of'^great  force,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and  encouraged 
her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that  they  might  no  longer  depend  on 
foreigners,  from  whom  the  English  had  hitherto  purchased  all  vessels  oi 
any  considerable  burden,*  By  those  efforts  the  skill  of  the  Englisli  artificers 
was  improved,  the  number  of  sailors  increased,  and  the  attention  ot'  the 
public  turned  to  the  navy,  as  the  most  important  national  object.  Instead 
of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce  which  had  been 
opened  in  the  three  preceding  reigns,  the  English  frequented  them  with 
greater  assiduity,  and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to  all 
tneir  efforts.  In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive 
trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth  cultivated  the  connection  with  John  Vasilo- 
witz,  which  had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  by  successive  em- 
bassies gained  his  confidence  so  thoroughly,  that  the  English  enjoyed  that 
lucrative  privilege  durii^  his  long  reign.  She  encouraged  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian  trade  was  corn 
firmed  by  act  of  parliament,!  to  resume  their  design  of  penetratine^  into 
Persia  by  land.  Their  second  attempt,  conducted  with  greater  pruaence, 
or  undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the  first,  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Their  agents  arrived  in  the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such  pro- 
tection and  immunities  from  the  Shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years  uiey 
carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  ;{  and  by  frequenting  the 
various  provinces  of  Persia,  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  nches 
of  the  East,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  openii^  a  more -direct  inter- 
course with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 

But  as  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  by  the  north-east  had  proved 
abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  ot  War- 
wick, the  head  of  the  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new 
attempt,  by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west.  The  conduct 
of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin  Fiobisher,  an  officer  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation.  In  three  successive  voyages  [1576,  1577,  and 
1578,1  he  explored  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Labrador,  and  that  of  Green 
land  (to  which  Elizabeth  gave  the  name  of  Meia  Incoenita)y  without  dis 
covering  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  to  India  for  which  he 
sought.  Tnis  new  disappointment  was  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have 
damped  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had  not 
resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the  general  exultatk)n  of  the  nation,  upon  the 
successful  expedition  of  Francis  Drake.  That  bold  navigator,  emulous  of 
the  glory  which  Magellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round  Ine  globe,  formed 
a  scneme  of  attempting  a  voyage,  which  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty 
years,  without  venturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his  adven- 
turous course.  Drake  undertook  this  with  a  feeble  squadron,  in  which 
the  largest  vessel  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it 
with  no  less  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country.  Even  in  this 
voyage,  conducted  with  other  views,  Drake  seems  not  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  favourite  object  of  his  countrymen,  the  discoveiy  of  a 
new  route  to  India.  Before  he  Quitted  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  order  to  stretch 
towards  the  Philippine  Islands,  tie  ranged  along  the  coast  of  California,  as 
high  as  the  latituae  of  forty-two  degrees  north,  m  hopes  of  discovering,  on 
that  side,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  had  so  often 
been  searched  for  in  vain  on  the  other.  But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful 
attempt  of  Drake.    The  excessive  cold  of  the  climate,  intolerable  to  men 
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who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  tropical  heat,  oblijfeJ  him  to  slop  shM 
in  his  progress  towards  the  north ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passajie 
from  tne  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  that  quarter  is  a  point  still  un- 
ascertained.* 

From  this  period,  the  English  seem  to  hare  confided  in  their  own 
abilities  and  courage,  as  equal  to  any  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now 
visited  every  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in  that  age,  and  had 
rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill  m  its  most  splendid  ex- 
ploit. But  notwithstanding  the  knowle(%e  which  they  had  acquired  ot 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  not  hitherto  attempted  any 
settlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their  merchants  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  either  of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  was 
requisite  towards  carrying^  a  scheme  of  colonization  into  execution.  Per- 
sons of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the  ideas  and  information  which  might 
have  disposed  them  to  patronise  such  a  design.  The  growing  power  of 
Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  nations  of  £uro])e  to 
wnich  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V.  and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the 
attention  of  mankind  towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for  that  pre-eminence. 
TJie  intercourse  between  Spain  and  £itt:land,  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary;  the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the  English  court,  while 
Philip  resided  there  ;  the. study  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  became 
fashionable  :  and  the  translation  of  several  histories  of  America  into  Eng- 
lish, difiusea  gradually  through  the  nation  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
policy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colonies,  and  of  the  advantages  which  it 
derived  from  them.  When  hostilities  commenced  between  fHizabeth  and 
Philip,  the  praspect  of  annoying  Spain  by  sea  opened  a  new  career  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  the  English  nobility.  Almost  eveiy  eminent  leader 
of  the  age  aimed  at  distinguishing  himselfby  naval  exploits.  That  service, 
and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discoveij  of  unknown  countries,  the 
establishment  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new 
commodities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 

In  consequence  of  all  those  concurring  causes,  the  English  began  seriously 
to  form  plans  of  settling  colonies  in  those  parts  of  America  which  hitherto 
they  had  only  visited.  The  orojectors  and  patrons  of  these  plans  were 
mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence.  Among  them,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert, 
of  Compton  in  Devonshire,  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due 
to  the  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  America.  He  had  early 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  military  services  both  in  France  and 
Ireland ;  and  having  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs,  he 
published  a  discourse  concerning  the  probability  of  a  north-west  passage, 
which  discovered  no  inconsiderable  portion  both  of  learning  and  intcenuity, 
mingled  with  the  enthusiasm,  the  credulity,  and  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  incite  nien  to  new  and  hazardous  undertakings.!  VVith  those  talents 
he  was  deemed  a  proper  person  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  new 
colony,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  Queen  letters  patent  [June  11, 1578,] 
vesting  in  him  sufficient  powers  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  is  the  first  charter  to  a  colonjr  granted  by  the  crown  of  Erjgland, 
the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  attention,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that 
age  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.  Elizabeth  authorizes 
him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all  remote  and  barbarous  lands,  un- 
occupied by  any  Christian  prince  or  people.  She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs 
and  assigns  for  ever,  the  full  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of  those  countries 
whereof  he  shall  take  possession,  she  permits  such  of  her  subjects  as 
were  willing  to  accompany  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
countries  which  he  shall  plant.    She  empowers  Dim,  his  heirs  and  assigns. 
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to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of  those  lands  he  shall  jud^  meet,  to  per- 
sons settled  there,  in  fee  simple,  according  to  the  laws  orEneland.  She 
ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall  hold  of  the  crown  of 
£ng]and  hj  homage,  on  payment  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  diver  ore 
found  there.  She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  complete 
jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other,  within  the  said  lands 
and  seas  thereunto  adjoining ;  and  as  their  common  safety  and  interest 
would  render  ^ood  government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements,  she 
gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assij^,  full  power  to  convict,  punish,  pardon, 
govern,  and  rule,  by  their  good  discretion  and  policjy,  as  well  in  causes 
capital  or  criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  aU  persons  who  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said  countries,  according  to  such 
statutes,  laws,  and  ordinances,  as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
devised  and  established  for  their  better  government.  She  declared,  that 
all  who  settled  there  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens 
and  natives  of  Er^land,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contraiy  not- 
withstanding. And  finally,  she  prohibited  all  persons  from  attempting;  to 
settle  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphry  Gfil- 
bert,  or  his  associates,  shall  have  occupied  during  the  space  of  six  years.* 

With  tiiose  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the  high  notions  of  authority 
and  prerogative  prevalent  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  but 
very  repugnant  to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  free  men, 
who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony,  Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates, 
and  to  prepare  for  embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the  zealous 
eSoTts  ot  his  half  brother  Walter  Ralegh,  who  even  in  his  early  ^outh  dis- 
played those  splendid  talents,  and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create 
admiration  and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  number  of  fol- 
lowers. But  his  success  was  not  suited  either  to  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his 
countrymen,  or  to  the  expense  of  his  preparations.  Two  expeditions,  both 
of  which  he  conducted  in  person,  endea  disastrously  [1580J.  In  the  last 
he  himself  perished,  without  having  effected  his  intended  settlement  on  the 
continent  ot  America,  or  performing  any  thing  more  wortdy  of  notice,  than 
the  empty  formality  of  tsiking^possession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Tne  dissensions  among  his  officers ;  the  licen- 
tious and  ungovernable  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ;  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  countries  which  he  purposed  to  occupy ;  his  misfortune  in  approachmg 
the  continent  too  far  towards  the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  of 
Cape  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle  ;  the  shipwreck  of  his  largest 
vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty  provision  which  the  funds  of  a  private 
roan  could  make  of  what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony,  were 
the  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  must  be  imputed,  not 
to  any  deficiency  of  abilities  or  resolution  in  its  leader.! 

But  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme,  in  which  Gilbert  had  wasted  his  fortune, 
did  not  discoura£;e  Ralegh.  He  adopted  all  his  brother^s  ideas;  and 
applying  to  the  ^een,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  time,  he  pro- 
cured a  patent  [March  26,  1584^,  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives  as 
ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert.^  Ralegh,  no  less  eager  to  execute 
than  to  undertake  the  scheme,  instantly  despatched  two  small  vessels 
[April  27],  under  the  command  of  Amadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of 
trust,  to  visit  the  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to  acquire  some 
previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their  soil,  and  productions.  In  order 
to  avoid  Gilbert's  error,  in  holdutt^  too  far  north,  they  took  their  course  by 
the  Canaries  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  approached  the  North 
American  continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  Unfortunately,  their  chief 
researches  were  made  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  now  known  by  the  name 
of  North  Carolina,  that  province  in  America  most  destitute  of  commodious 

•  HaUuyt,  fii.  135.  t  Ibid.  iU.  243,  &c.  t  Ibid.  iii.  943. 
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harbours.  Thej  touched  first  at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocon 
(probably  Ocakoke,)  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  sound,  and  theo 
at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albermarle  sound.  In  both  they  had  some 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages  with  all  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  Hie,  braveiy,  aversion  to  labour,  ho6 
pitality,  a  propensity  to  admire,  and  a  willingness  to  exchange  their  rude 
productions  for  English  commodities,  especially  for  iron,  or  any  of  the 
useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  Alter  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas 
and  Barlow  returned  to  England  r>^ept.  15],  with  two  of  the  natives,  and 
gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  the  countir,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  tnat  Elizabeth,  delighted  witn 
the  idea  of  occupying  a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren  regions 
towards  the  north  hitherto  visited  by  her  subjects,  bestowed  on  it  the  name 
of  Virp^inia ;  as  a  memorbl  that  thb  happy  discoveiy  had  been  made  under 
a  virgin  queen.* 

Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  preparations  for  takipg 
possession  of  such  an  inviting  property.  He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven 
small  ships,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man  of  honour- 
able birtn,  and  of  coura^  so  undaunted  as  to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that 
gallant  age.  But  the  spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  carried 
on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  tnis  scheme  of  settlement ;  and  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  from  unacquaintance  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter 
course  to  North  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  islands. 
He  spent  some  time  in  cruisii^  amon^  these,  and  in  taking  prizes ;  so  that 
it  was  towards  the  close  of  June  before  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  touched  at  both  the  islands  where  Amadas  and  Barlow  had 
landed,  and  made  some  excursions  into  different  parts  of  the  continent 
round  Pamplicoe  and  Albermarle  sounds.  But  as,  unfortunately,  he  did  not 
advance  far  enoueh  towards  the  north,  to  discover  the  noble  bay  of  Cheta- 
peak,  he  established  tl^e  colony  [Aug.  25],  which  he  leA  on  the  island  of 
Koanoke,  an  incommodious  station,  without  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost 

uninhabited.! 

This  colony  consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lane,  assisted  by  some  men  of  note,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  was  Hariot,  an  eminent  mathematician.  Their  chief 
employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine  months,  was  to  obtain  a  more  exten* 
sive  knowledge  of  the  country ;  and  their  researches  were  carried  on  with 
greater  spirit,  and  reached  further  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
colon^r  so  feeble,  and  in  a  station  so  disadvantageous.  But  from  the  same 
impatience  of  indigent  adventureri  io  acquire  sudden  wealth  which  gave 
a  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  settlements,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  seem  to  have  considered  nothii^  as  worthy  of 
attention  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  These  they  sought  for  wherever 
they  came :  these  they  inquired  afler  with  unwearied  eagerness.  The 
savages  soon  discovered  the  favourite  objects  which  allured  them,  and  art- 
fully amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concerning  i)earl  fisheries,  and  rich 
mines  of  various  metals,  that  Lane  and  his  coinpanions  wasted  their  time 
and  activity  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  labouring  to  raise 
provisions  for  then:  own  subsistence.  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the 
Indians,  they  were  so  much  exasperated,  that  from  expostulations  and 
reproaches  tney  proceeded  to  open  hostility  [1586],  The  supplies  of  pro- 
vision which  tney  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  natives  were 
of  course  withdrawn.  Through  their  own  negligence  no  other  precaution 
had  been  taken  for  their  support.  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a  scheme 
too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been  able  to  send  them  tlial 

*  Hakluyt,  Ui.  'J46  t  Id.  Ui.  S51 
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recruit  of  stores  with  which  Greenville  had  promised  to  furnish  them  early 
in  the  spring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  and  on  the 
point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  preparing;  to  disp^erpe  into  different 
districts  of  the  country  in  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared 
with  his  fleet  [June  IJ,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  tne  West  Indies.  A  scheme  which  lie  formed,  of  furnishing 
Lane  and  his  associates  with  such  supplies  as  mi^ht  enable  them  to  remain 
with  comfort  in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden  storm,  m 
which  a  small  vessel  that  he  destined  for  tneir  service  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  as  he  could  not  supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as  they 
were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried  them  home  to  Engird* 
[June  19]. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  English  settlements  in  the 
New  World ;  and,  after  exciting  high  expectations,  this  first  attempt  dpo- 
duced  no  eflnct  but  that  of  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
country;  as  it  eii:ibi'e.i  llanot,  a  man  of  science  and  observation,  i^ 
describe  its  soil,  ciiin.itc,  productions,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitanfo, 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when 
compared  with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  publishea  by  several 
of  the  early  visitants  of  the  New  World.  There  is  another  consequence 
of  this  abortive  colony  important  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  m  his- 
tory. Lane  and  his  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favourite  enjoyment  of  smokine 
tobacco ;  to  the  use  of  which,  the  credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed 
a  thousand  imaginary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  considered  the  plant 
itself  as  a  gracious  gif\  of  the  gods,  for  the  solace  of  human  kind,  ana  the 
Hiost  acceptable  offering  which  man  can  present  to  heaven.j  They  brought 
with  them  a  specimen  of  this  new  commodity  to  England,  and  taught  their 
countrymen  the  method  of  using  it ;  which  Ralegh  and  some  young  men  of 
fashion  fondly  adopted.  From  imitation  of  them,  from  love  of  novelty,  and 
from  the  favourable  opinion  of  its  salutaiy  qualities  entertained  by  several 
physicians,  the  practice  spread  among  tne  English.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  into  other  parts  of  Europe. 
This  nabit  of  taking  tobacco  gradually  extended  from  the  extremities  of 
the  north  tj  those  ofihe  south,  and  in  one  form  or  other  seems  to  be  ecjually 

grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  eveiy  climate ;  and  by  a  singular  caprice  of 
le  human  species,  no  less  inexplicable  than  unexampled  (so  bewitching 
is  the  acquired  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility,  and  at  first  not  only 
unpleasant  but  nauseous),  that  it  has  become  almost  as  universal  as  the 
demands  of  those  appetites  originally  implanted  in  our  natui*!;.  Smoking 
was  the  first  mode  of  takine  tobacco  in -England  ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
comic  writers  towards  the  close  of  the  suLteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
raan  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  days  after  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a  small  bark,  despatched 
by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  place 
where  the  English  had  settled  ;  but  on  finding  it  aeserted  by  their  coun- 
trymen they  returned  to  England.  The  bark  was  hardly  gone,  when  Sir 
Richard  Greenville  appeared  with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vain 
for  the  colony  which  ne  had  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn  what 
had  befallen  it,  he  lef\  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep  possession  of  the  island. 
This  handful  of  men  was  soon  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
8ava^es.| 

Though  all  Ralegh's  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  in  Vii^inia  had  hitherto 
proved  abortive,  and  had  been  defeated  by  a  succession  of  disasters  and- 
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diaai'pdintments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  resources  were  exhausted.  Early 
in  ti)e  following  year  [1587],  he  (itted  out  three  ships,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  White,  who  carried  thither  a  colony  more  numerous  than 
that  which  had  been  settled  under  Lane.  On  their  arrival  in  Vir^nia, 
after  viewing  the  face  of  the  countiy  covered  with  one  continued  forest, 
which  to  them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied  only  by 
a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  discovered  that  they  were  destitute 
of  many  things  which  they  (&emed  essentially  necessary  towards  their 
subsistence  in  such  an  uncomi  rirtable  situation ;  and  with  one  voice,  requested 
White,  their  commander,  to  retau  to  England,  as  the  person  amone  them 
most  likely  to  solicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  depended  the 
tftistence  of  the  colony.  White  landed  in  nis  native  countiy  at  a  most 
unfavourable  season  for  the  negotiation  which  be  had  undertaken.  He 
found  the  nation  in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of 
Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collecting  all  its  force  to  oppose  the 
fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly  given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
Ralegh,  Greenville,. and  an  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new  settlement, 
were  called  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  operations  of  a  year  [1588], 
equally  interesting  and  glorious  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so  imminent, 
and  during  a  contest  for  tne  honour  of  ueir  sovereign  and  the  independence 
of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote 
object.  The  unfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply,  and 
perished  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  those  bar- 
barians by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  scheme  of  establishing  a 
colony  in  Vufginia  was  not  resumed.  Ralegh,  with  a  most  aspiring  mind 
and  extraordinaiy  talents,  enlightened  b]^  knowledge  no  less  uncommon, 
had  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector.  Allured  by  new  obiects, 
and  always  giving  the  preference  to  such  as  were  most  splendid  and 
arduous^  he  was  apt  to  engage  in  undertakings  so  vast  and  so  various  as 
to  be  far  be^rond  his  power  of  accomplishing.  He  was  now  intent  on 
peopling  and  improvirK^  a  large  cJstrict  of  country  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
bad  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Qjueen.  He  was  a  deep  adventurer  in  the 
scheme  of  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against  Bpain,  in  order  to 
establish  Don  ^tonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  He  had  begun  to  form 
his  favourite  but  visionary  plan,  of  penetrating  into  the  province  of  Guiana, 
where  he  fondly  dreamed  of  takii^  possession  of  inexhaustible  wealth 
flowing  from  the  richest  mines  in  the  New  World.  Amidst  this  multi- 
plicity of  projects,  of  such  promising  appearance,  and  recommended  by 
novelty,  he  naturally  became  cold  towards  his  ancient  and  hitherto  unpro- 
fitable scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
assign  his  right  of  property  in  that  country,  which  he  had  never  visited, 
together  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
and  a  company  of  merchants  in  London  [March,  1596].  This  company, 
satisfied  with  a  paltiy  traffic  carried  on  oy  a  few  small  barks,  maae  no 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  Thus,  aAer  a  period  of  a 
hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  that  Uabot  discovered  North  America 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh 
planted  the  first  colony,  there  was  not  a  sii^Ie  Englishman  settled  there  at 
the  demise  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
three . 

I  have  already  explained  the  cause  of  this  during  the  period  previous  to 
the  accession  of'^Elizabeth.  Other  causes  produced  the  same  effect  under 
her  administration.  Thougn  for  one  half  of  ner  reign  England  was  eneraged 
in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that  perfect  security  which  is 
friendly  to  its  progress ;  though  the  glory  of  ner  later  years  gave  the 
highest  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spini ;  the  Queen  her- 
self, from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  her  aversion  to  demand  extraordinanr 
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supplies  of  lier  subjects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her  people.  Several  of  the  most  splendid  enteiprises  in  her 
reign  were  concerted  and  executed  by  private  adventurers.  All  the 
scberaes  for  colonization  were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  individualsy 
without  anr  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  of  her  government  was  averse 
to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies.  So  powerful  is  the  attraction  ol 
our  native  soil,  and  such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
our  own  countiy,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon  it,  unless  they  be  driven 
away  by  oppression,  or  allured  by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But 
the  provinces  of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle,  did 
not,  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,  invite  them  thither  by  any  appearance  - 
of  silver  or  eold  mines.  All  their  hopes  of  gain  were  distant ;  and  they 
saw  that  noming  could  be  earned  but  by  persevering  exertions  of  industiy. 
The  maxims  of  Elizabeth's  administration  were,  in  their  general  tenoTy 
so  popular,  as  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  heavy  or  vexatioits  hand  of  power.  It  seems  to  have  been  with 
difficulty  that  these  slender  bands  of  planters  were  coUected,  on  which 
^e  writers  of  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  thtf'  first  and  second  Viiginian 
colonies.  The  fulness  of  time  for  English  colonization  was  not  yet 
arrived. 

But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown  of  England  [1603] 
hastened  its  approach.  James  was  hardly  seated  on  the  throne  before  he 
discovered  his  pacific  intentions,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  loni^  war 
which  had  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an  amicable 
treaty.  From  that  period,  unintemipted  tranquillity  continued  during  his 
reign.  Many  persons  of  hieh  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the 
war  with  Spain  had  aflbrded  constant  employment,  and  presented  aUuripg 
prospects  not  only  of  fame  but  of  wealtn,  soon  became  so  impatient  3 
languishing  at  home  without  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention  was 
on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise 'for  their  activity  and  talents.  To 
both  these  North  America  seemed  to  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of 
carrying  colonies  thither  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

A  voyage  undertaken  by  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Opeen,  facilitated  as  well  as  encouraged  the  execution  of  these  schemes. 
He  sailed  from  Falmouth  in  a  small  nark  with  thirty-two  men.  Instead 
of  following  former  navigators  in  their  unnecessair  circuit  by  the  West 
India  isles  and  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  Gosnold  steered  due  west  as  nearly  as 
the  winds  would  permit,  and  was  the  first  English  commander  who  readied 
America  by  this  shorter  and  more  direct  course.  That  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  he  first  descried  was  a  promontoiy  in  theprovince  now  called 
Massachusets  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cfape  Cod.  Holding 
along  the  coast  as  it  stretched  towards  the  south-west,  ne  touched  at  two 
islands,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  other  Elizabeth's 
Island ;  and  visited  the  adjoining  continent,  and  traded  with  its  inbabitanti. 
He  and  his  companions  were  so  much  delighted  eveiy  where  with  the 
inviting  aspect  of  the  countiy,  that  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their 
number,  a  part  of  them  consented  to  remain  there.  But  when  they  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  fate  of  former  settlers  in  America,  they  retracted 
a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of  their  admiration  ;  and  Gosnold 
returned  to  England  in  less  than  four  months  from  the  time  of  hk 
departure.* 

This  voyage  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear,  had  important 
effects.  The  English  now  discovered  the  aspect  of  the  American  continent 
to  be  extremely  inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  they  had 
formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a  vast  country,  stretching  throu|jh 
the  most  desirable  climates,  lay  before  them.    The  richness  of  its  vilgic 

*  Pardiu,  iv.  p.  1647 
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soil  promised  a  certain  lecompense  to  their  industry.  In  its  intenor  pro- 
vinces unexpected  sources  of  wealth  might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of 
commerce  mieht  be  found.  Its  distaq<ce  from  England  was  diminished 
afamost  a  third  part  by  the  new  courae  which  Gosnold  bad  pointed  out. 
Plans  for  establishing  colonies  began  to  be  formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
luQg^om  ;  and  before  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel  was 
sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  Lord  Arundel  of  VVardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's  account 
of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  representation  of  its  state, 
or  as  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  fond  discoverer.  Both  returned 
with  a  full  coimrmation  of  his  veracity,  and  with  the  addition  of  so  many 
new  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acauired  by  a  more  extensive 
view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  planting  it. 

The  most  active  and  efficacious  promoter  of  this  was  Richard  Hakluyt, 
prebendaiy  of  Westminster,  to  whom  Ei^land  is  more  indebted  for  its 
American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age.  Formed  under  a  kins- 
man of  the  same  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial  knowledge,  he 
imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied  early  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
navigation.  These  favourite  sciencen  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  aiffuse 
a  relish  for  them  was  the  great  obiect  of  his  life.  In  order  to  excite  his 
countnrmen  to  naval  enterprise,  by  flattering  their  national  vanity,  he 
publbhed,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-aine,  his 
valuable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by  £np;lisnnien.  In 
order  to  supply  them  with  what  information  might  be  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  most  successful  foreign  navigators,  he  translated  some  of 
tlie  best  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  their 
voyages  both  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  mto  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
consulted  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  towards  discovery  or  colo- 
nization during  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  corre^onded  with 
the  officers  wIk>  conducted  them,  directed  their  researches  to  proper  objects, 
and  published  the  histoiy  of  their  exploits.  By  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
a  person  equally  respected  b^  men  of  rank  aiid  men  of  business,  many  of 
both  orders  formed  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America,  and 
petitioned  the  king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  warrant  the  execution 
of  their  plans. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  consider  the  advantag:e9  which 
might  be  derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronized  his  scheme 
for  planting  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces  of  his  ancient  kingdom, 
with  a  view  of  introducing  industry  ana  civilization  there,*  was  now  no 
less  fond  of  directing  the  active  genius  of  his  English  subjects  towards 
occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific  maxims,  and  listened  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  their  application,  but  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of 
the  American  continent  oegan  now  to  be  better  known,  a  grant  of  the 
whole  of  such  a  vast  regwn  to  any  one  body  of  men,  however  respectable, 
appeared  to  him  an  act  of  impolitic  and  profuse  liberality.  For  this  rea- 
son he  divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which  stretches  from  the 
thirty-fourth  to  the  fiftv-fiflh  degree  of  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly 
equal ;  the  one  callea  the  first  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the 
second  or  north  colony  [April  10,  1616].  He  authorized  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their  associates,  mostly 
lesident  in  London,  to  settle  any  part  of  the  former  which  they  should 
choose,  and  vested  in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  alom 
ihe  coast  fifVjr  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their  first  habitation,  aun 
reaching  into  the  interior  country  a  hundred  miles.  The  latter  district  he 
tllotted,  as  the  place  of  settlement  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
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tHanls  of  Bri^itol^  Plymouth^  and  other  parts  in  the  west  of  Eneland,  with 
a  similar  erant  of  territory.  Neither  the  monarch  who  issued  this  charter, 
nor  his  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  conception  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  the  foundation  of  mighty  and  opulent  states.  What  James 
granted  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corporation  to  a  trading 
company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  to 
act  as  a  body  politic.  But  as  the  object  for  which  they  associated  was 
new,  the  plan  established  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  was  uncom- 
mon. Instead  of  the  power  usually  granted  to  corporations,  of  electing 
officers  and  firaming  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  operations,  the 
supreme  government  of  the  colonies  to  be  settled  was  vested  in  a  council 
resident  in  E^land,  to  be  named  by  the  king,  according  to  such  laws  and 
ordinances  as  snould  be  given  under  his  s^n  manual ;  and  ttie  subordinate 
iurisdiction  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in  America,  which  was 
likewise  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his 
instructions.  To  this  imrxHlant  clause,  which  regulated  the  fonn  of  their 
constitution,  was  added  tne  concession  of  several  immunities  to  encourage 
persons  to  settle  in  the  intended  colonies.  Some  of  those  were  the  same 
which  had  been  granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh ;  such  as  the  securing  to 
the  emigrants  andthcir  descendants  all  the  rights  of  denizens,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  remained  or  had  been  bom  in  England  ;  and  grant- 
ing them  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in  America  by  the  freest  and 
least  burdensome  tenure.  Others  were  more  favourable  than  those  granted 
by  Elizabeth.  He  permitted  whatever  was  necessaiy  for  the  sustenance 
or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be  exported  from  England,  during  the 
^pace  of  seven  years,  without  paying  any  duty:  and,  as  a  further  incite- 
ment to  industry,  he  granted  them  lil^r^  of  trade  with  other  nations,  and 
appropriated  the  duty  to  be  levied  on  foreign  commodities,  for  twenty-one 
years,  as  a  fund  for  tne  benefit  of  the  colony.* 

In  this  singular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  been  little  attended 
to  by  the  historians  of  America,  some  articles  are  as  unfavourable  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  as  others  are  to  the  interest  of  the  parent  state.  By 
placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powei3  in  a  council  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  guided  by  its  instructions,  every  person  settling  in  America 
seems  to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man:  by  the 
unlimited  permission  of  trade  with  foreigners,  the  parent  state  is  deprived 
of  that  exclusive  commerce  which  has  TOcn  deemed  the  chief  advantage 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy  of  colo- 
nization, and  without  the  guidance  of  observation  or  experience,  the  ideas 
of  men,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not 
fully  unfolded  or  properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they  could  not 
foresee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  communities  which  they 
were  about  to  call  into  existence,  they  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  best 
plan  for  governing  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  that  age,  accustomed  to 
the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule  of  their  monarchs,  were  not  ani- 
mated witn  such  liberal  sentiments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more  mature  and  improved 
state  of  their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of  both  colonies  prepared 
to  execute  their  respective  plans  j  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter, 
which  would  now  be  rejected  with  disdain  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the 
sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  permanent  settlements  of 
the  English  in  America  were  establisbled.  From  this  period,  the  progress 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England  forms  a  regular  and 
connected  stoiy.  The  former  in  the  south,  and  the  latter  in  the  north,  may 
be  considered  as  the  original  and  parent  colonics  ;  in  imitation  of  whicU| 
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and  under  whose  shelter,  all  the  othen  have  been  successively  filantcd  and 
reared. 

The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New  England  were  made  by 
▼ery  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants.  As  these  settled  under  great  disadvan* 
tages,  amonff  tribes  of  savages,  and  in  an  uncultivated  desert ;  as  they 
attained  gradually,  aAer  long  struggles  and  many  disasters,  to  that  maturi^ 
of  streneui,  and  order  of  policy,  wnich  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as 
respectable  states,  the  histoiy  of  their  perse verijsgr  efforts  merits  particular 
attention.  It  will  exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less  striking  than  instructive,  and 
presents  an  opportunity  whicn  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in 
the  first  moment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  observing  how  its  spirit 
forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  principles  begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances, 
and  how  those  characteristic  qualities  which  distinguish  its  maturer  age 
are  successively  acquired.  The  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  other 
English  colonies,  undertaken  at  periods  when  the  miportance  of  such  pos- 
sessions was  better  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and  vigorous 
exertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less  interesting.  I  shall  therefore  relate 
the  histoiy  of  the  two  original  colonies  in  detail.  With  respect  to  the  sub- 
sequent siettlements,  some  more  general  observations  concerning  the  time, 
the  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their  establishment  will  be  sufficient* 
I  b^in  with  the  histoiy  of  Virgmia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable  of 
the  firitish  colonies  in  North  America. 

Though  many  persons  of  distinction  became  proprietors  in  the  company 
which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia,  its  funds  seem  not  to  have 
been  considerable,  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely  feeble.  A 
small  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Newport,  sailed  [Dec.  19]  with  a  hundred  and  five  men  destined 
to  remain  in  the  country.  Some  of  these  were  of  respectable  families, 
particularly  a  brother  of^the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several  officers 
who  had  ser\'ed  with  reputation  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Newport,  I 
know  not  for  what  reason,  followed  the  ancient  course  by  the  West  Indies, 
and  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months  [April  26, 
1607].  But  he  approached  it  with  l)etter  fortune  than  any  former  navi- 
gator ;  for,  having  teen  driven,  by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  the  north- 
ward of  Roanoke,  the  place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered 
was  a  promontory  which  he  called  Cape  Heniy,  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  The  English  stood  directly  into  that  spacious  inlet, 
which  seemed  to  invite  them  to  enter  ;  and  as  they  advanced,  contem- 
plated, with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand  reservoir, 
mto  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the  vast  rivers,  which  not  only 
diffuse  fertility  through  that  district  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts 
of  the  countiT  to  navigation,  and  render  a  commercial  intercourso  more 
extensive  ana  commodious  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  New- 
port,, keeping  along  the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a  river  which  the  natives 
called  Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  James  River.  After 
viewing  its  banks,  during  a  run  of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they 
all  concluded  that  a  country,  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours  seemed 
to  be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  suitable  station  for  a  trading  colony  than 
the  shoaly  and  dangerous  coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  countiymen 
had  formerly  settled.  Here  then  they  determined  to  abide  ;  and  harir^ 
chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  residence,  they  gave  this  infant  settlement 
the  name  of  James  Town,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  though  it  has  never 
become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast  of  being  tl:^  most  ancient 
habitation  of  the  English  in  the  New  World.  But  however  well  choseD 
the  situation  might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were  far  from  availir^ 
themselves  of  its  advantages.  Violent  animosities  had  broke  out  among 
some  of  their  leaders,  during  their  voyajre  to  Virginia.  These  did  not  sub- 
side on  their  arrival  there.     The  first  deed  of  the  council,  which  assumed 
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the  f^ovemmetit  in  virtue  of  a  commission  brou£fht  from  Eneland  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  and  opened  on  the  day  after  they  landed,  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Captain  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council,  was  excluded  from  his  seat  at  the  board,  py  the  mean  jealousy 
of  his  colleagues,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  priyate  many 
but  of  one  suspected  and  watched  by  his  superiors.  This  aiminution  <n 
his  influence,  and  restraint  on  his  activity,  was  an  essential  injurv  to  the 
colony,  which  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both.  For  soon 
after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English  were  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
nafives,  partly  by  their  own  indiscretion,  and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and 
ferocity  of  those  barbarians.  And  although  the  Inmans,  scattered  over  the 
countries  adjacent  to  James  River,  were  divided  into  independent  trib^ 
so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  one  of  them  could  muster  above  two  hun- 
dred warriors,*  they  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  inces- 
saix  hostilities.  To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more  dreadful ;  the 
stock  of  provisions  left  (or  their  subsistence,  on  the  departure  of  their  ships 
for  England  [June  15],  was  so  scanty  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a 
scarcity,  approaching  almost  to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed.  Such  poor 
unwholesome  fare  broiffi:ht  on  diseases,  the  violence  of  which  was  so  mudi 
increased  by  the  sultryneat  of  the  climate,  and  the  moisture  of  a  country 
covered  with  wood,  that  before  the  beginning  of  Se](>tember  one  half  of 
theu:  number  died,  and  most  of  the  surviv(M9  were  sickly  and  dejected. 
In  such  trying  extremities,  the  comparative  powers  of  every  individual  are 
discovered  and  called  forth,  and  each  naturally  takes  that  station,  and 
assumes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  talents  and  force  of 
mind.  EveiT  eye  was  now  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willin|^ly 
devolved  on  bim  that  authority  of  which  they  had  formerly  deprived  hiro. 
His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  cha- 
racteristic of  military  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  such 
a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued  fortunately  still  unim- 
paired by  disease,  and  his  mind  was  never  appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly 
adopted  the  only  plan  that  could  save  them  from  ctestruction.  He  began 
b^  surrounding  James  Town  with  such  rude  fortifications  as  were  a  suffi- 
cient defence  against  the  assaults  of  savages.  He  then  marched,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of  tSeir  enemies.  Some  tribes  ho 
gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured  from  them  a  supply  of 
provisions.  ^  Others  he  attacked  with  open  force :  and  defeating  tnem  Ob 
every  occasion,  whatevpr  their  superiority  in  numoers  might  be,  compelled 
them  to  imparl  lo  him  some  portion  of  their  winter  stores.  As  the  leeotn- 
pense  of  all  his  toils  and  dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment 
re-established  in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintaki 
them  in  that  happy  state,  until  the  arrival  of  ships  from  England  in  the 
spring ;  but  in  one  of  his  excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from  them,  after  a  gallant  defence,  be 
sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender.  I'hough  he 
knew  well  what  a  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners  of  savages,  bis  pre- 
tence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  showed  those  who  had  tsJten 
him  captive  a  mariner's  compass,  and  amused  them  with  so  many  wonder* 
ful  accounts  of  its  virtues  as  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  veneration, 
which  began  to  operate  venr  powerfully  in  his  favour.  The^  led  hira. 
however,  in  triumph  through  various  psuls  of  the  counti^,  and  conducterl 
bim  at  last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  Sachim  in  that  part  ot 
Virginia.  There  the  doom  of  death  being  pronounced,  he  was  koto  the 
place  of  execution,  and  his  head  already  Sowed  down  to  receive  the  fittal 
Llowy  when  that  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women  to  their  -Euro- 
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pean  invaders,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  the  Spaniards  oAen  exx)e- 
rienced,  interposed  in  his  behalf.  The  favourite  dai^hter  of  Powhatan 
rushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and  bv  her  entreaties  and 
tears  prevailed  on  her  father  to  spare  his  life.  The  beneficence  of  his 
dejiverer,  whom  the  early  Elnglisn  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the 
Princess  Pocahuntas,  did  not  terminate  here  ;  she  soon  after  procured  his 
liberty,  and  sent  from  time  to  time  seasonable  presents  of  provisions.* 

Smith,  on  his  return  to  James  Town,  found  the  colony  reauced  to  thirty- 
eisht  persons,  who,  in  despair  were  preparing  to  abanaon  a  country  which 
did  not  seem  destined  to  be  the  habitation  of  Englishmen.  He  employed 
carp-sses,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  executing 
this  fatal  resolution.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so 
long,  that  the  succour  anxiously  expected  from  England  arrived.  Plenty 
was  instantly  restored  ;  a  hundred  new  planters  were  added  to  their 
number  :  ana  an  ample  stock  of  whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  and 
sowing  tlie  ^und  was  delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky  incident  turned 
their  attention  from  that  species  of  industiy  which  alone  could  render  their 
situation  comfortable.  In  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from  a  bank 
of  sand  near  James  Town,  a  sediment  of  some  shinira;  mineral  substance, 
which  had  some  resemblance  of  gold,  was  discovered.  At  a  time  when 
the  precious  metals  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  valuable 
productions  of  the  New  World,  when  every  mountain  was  supposed  to 
contain  a  treasure,  and  every  rivulet  was  searched  for  its  golden  sands^ 
this  appearance  was  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  mine. 
Every  nand  was  eager  to  dig ;  large  quantities  of  this  glittering  dust  were 
amassed.  From  some  assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful 
as  his  companions  were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  extremely  rich. 
"  There  was  now,"  says  Smith,  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  ^Id,  refine  gola."t  ^ith  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel 
leturmng  to  Eli^land  was  loaded,  while  the  culture  of  the  land  and  every 
useful  occupation  were  totally  neglected. 

The  effects  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in  procuring  com  from  the  natives  by  traffic 
or  by  force,  the  colony  b^^  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from  scarcity 
of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same  distempers.  In  hopes  of  obtainine 
some  relief.  Smith  proposed,  as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their 
researches  beyond  tne  countries  contiguous  to  James  River,  to  open  an 
intercourse  with  the  morc  remote  tribes,  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
culture  and  population  among  them.  The  execution  of  this  arduous  design 
ne  undertook  himself,  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew,  and  a  veiy 
scanty  stock  of  provisions.  He  be^n  his  survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  in 
two  different  excursions,  which  continued  above  four  months,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  the  river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
de  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the  east  and  west  shores ;  he  entered 
most  of  the  considerable  creeks ;  he  sailed  up  many  of  the  preat  rivers  as 
far  as  their  falls.  He  traded  with  some  tribes ;  he  fought  with  others  ;  he 
observed  the  nature  of  the  territoiy  which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of 
subsistence,  the  peculiarities  in  their  manners ;  and  left  among  al)  a  won- 
derful  admiration  either  of  the  beneficence  or  valour  of  the  English.  After 
sailing  above  three  thousand  miles  in  a  paltry  vessel,  ill  fittedTfor  such  an 
extensive  navigation,  during  which  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
as  well  as  the  patience  with  which  he  endured,  and  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  surmounted  them,  equal  whatever  is  related  of  the  celebrated 
Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  enterprises,  he  returned  to  James 
Town ;  he  brought  with  him  an  account  or  that  large  portion  of  the 
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American  continent  now  comprehended  in  the  two  provinces  of  Viiginia 
and  Maiyland,*  so  full  and  exact*  that  aAer  the  progress  of  information  and 
research  for  a  centuij  and  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of 
both  countries,  and  is  the  original  upoa  much  all  subsequent  delineations 
and  descriptions  have  been  formed.f 

But  whatever  pleasing  prospect  of  future  benefit  might  open  upon  this 
complete  discovery  of  a  country  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
exclusive  commerce,  it  aflbrdea  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants. 
The  colony  still  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from  the 
natives  ;  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  industry,  hardly  thirty  acres 
of  gn)und  were  yet  cleared  so  as  to  be  capable  of  culture.|  By  Smith's 
attention,  however,  the  stores  of  the  Enelisn  were  so  regularly  nlled  that 
for  some  time  they  felt  no  considerable  distress  ;  and  at  this  juncture  a 
change  was  made  m  the  constitution  of  the  company,  which  seemed  to 
promise  an  increase  of  their  security  and^  happiness.  That  supreme  di« 
rection  of  all  the  company's  operations,  which  the  King  by  his  charter  had 
reserved  to  himself,  discouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becomhig 
members  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary  wiU  of  the  crown. 
Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  James,  he  granted  them  a  new  charter 
[May  23, 1609],  with  more  ample  privileges.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  ;  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corporation, 
more  explicit  and^  complete ;  he  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council 
resident  in  Vii^ginia  ;  he  vested  the  government  entirely  in  a  council  re- 
siding in  London ;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  company  the  /ight 
of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  this  council,  by  a  majority 
of  voices  ;  he  authorized  this  council  to  establish  such  laws,  orders,  and 
forms  of  fi^ovemment  and  madsti':icy,  for  the  colony  and  plantation,  as  they 
in  their  discretion  should  thiwL  to  be  fittest  for  the  j^ood  of  the  adventurers 
and  inhabitants  there ;  he  empowered  them  to  nominate  a  ^ovemor  to  have 
the  administration  of  affairs  m  the  colony ;  and  to  carry  meir  orders  into 
execution.§  In  consequence  of  these  concessions,  the  company  having 
acquired  the  power  of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the  number  of 
proprietors  increased,  and  among  them  we  find  the  most  respectable  names 
m  tne  nation. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  council  was  to  appoint^  Lord  Delaware  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  their  colony  in  Viieinia.  To  a  person  of 
his  rank  those  high  sounding  titles  could  be  no  allurement ;  and  by  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  progress  and  state  of  the  settlement,  he 
knew  enough  of  the  labour  and  difficulty  with  which  an  infant  cok>nj  is 
reared,  to  expect  any  thing  but  anxiety  and  care  in  dischar^ng  the  duties 
of  that  delicate  office.  But,  from  zeal  to  promote  an  establishment  which 
he  expected  toprove  so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  willinp:  to 
relinquish  all  tne  comforts  of  an  honourable  station,  to  undertake  a  long 
voyage  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated  region,  destitute  of  every  accommoda- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil, 
and  trouble,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he  could  not  immediately 
leave  England,  the  council  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George 
Summers,  the  former  of  whom  nad  been  appointed  lieutenant-general  and 
the  latter  admiral,  with  nine  ships  and  nve  hundred  planters.  They 
carried  with  them  commissk>ns  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  super- 
sede the  jurisdiction  of  the  foimer  council,  to  proclaim  Lord  Delaware 
^vemor,  and  until  he  should  arrive,  to  take  the  administration  of  a&in 
into  their  own  hands.  A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  which 
Gates  and  Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  stranded 
it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas  [Ai^.  11].  The  other  ships  arrived  safely 
at  James  Town.    But  the  fate  oftheir  commanders  was  unknown.    Their 
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commission  for  new  modeIlii)g  the  govemmenty  and  all  other  public  papen|> 
were  supposed  to  be  lost  together  with  them.  The  present  kmid  of 
ffovemmenty  however,  was  hem  to  be  abolished.  No  le^al  warrant  could 
be  produced  for  establishii^  any  other.  Smidi  was  not  m  a  condition  at 
this  juncture  to  assert  his  own  r^ts,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted  vigour. 
By  an  accidental  explosion  of  gua^vrdevj  he  had  been  9o  miserably 
scorched  and  mangled  that  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  and  under  the 
necessity  of  committing  himself  to  the  ^dance  of  nis  friends,  who 
carried  him  aboard  one  of  the  ships  retunune  to  England,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment  than  he  could  meet  with  in 
VifKinia,* 

^er  his  departure,  eveiy  thin^  tended  fast  to  the  wildest  anarchy* 
Faction  and  discontent  had  often  risen  so  high  amon^  the  old  setUers  that 
they  could  hardly  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  spirit  of  the  new  comers 
was  too  ungovernable  to  near  any  restraint.  Several  amon^  them  of  better 
rank  were  such  dissipated  hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad 
to  send  out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  foieig^n 
land.  Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profligate,  or  desperate,  that  their 
country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in  society.  Such  per- 
sons were  little  capable  of  the  regular  subordination,  the  strict  economy, 
and  persevering  industnr,  which  meir  situation  re()uired.  The  Indians 
observing  their  misconduct,  and  that  evciy  precaution  for  sustenance  or 
safety  was  neglected,  not  only  withheld  the  supplies  of  provisions  which 
the^  were  accustomed  to  furnish,  but  harassed  them  witn  continual  hos- 
tilities. All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores  which  they  had 
brought  fix)m  England;  these  were  soon  consumed;  then  the  domestic 
animals  sent  out  t§  breed  in  the  country  were  devoured ;  and  by  this  in- 
considerate waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine,  as  no 
only  to  eat  the  most  nauseous  and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries,  but  to 
feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of 
their  companions  who  sunk  under  the  oppression  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress. ^  In  less  than  six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  omith  left  in 
Vimnia,  only  sixty  remained ;  and  these  so  feeble  and  dejected  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  for  ten  days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a 
quarter  whence  they  did  not  expect  it.f 

When  Gates  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on  Bennudas,  fortunately 
not  a  single  person  on  board  their  ship  perished.  A  considerable  part  of 
their  provisions  and  stores  too,  was  saved,  and  in  that  delightful  spot. 
Nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to  them  such  a  variety  of  ner 
productions,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten 
months  on  an  uninhabited  island.  Impatient,  however,  to  escape  from  a 
place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set 
about  building  two  barks  with  such  toob  and  materials  as  they  had,  and 
by  amazing  efforts  of  perseverance  and  ingenuity  they  finished  them.  In 
these  they  embarked,  and  steered  directly  towards  Virginia,  in  hopes  of 
finding  an  ample  consolation  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers  in  the  embraces 
of  their  companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts  of  a  flourishing  colony.  After 
a  more  prosperous  navigation  than  they  could  have  expected  in  their  ill 
constructed  vessels,  they  landed  at  James  Town  [May  23].  But  instead 
of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly  looked,  a  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which  struck  them  with  horror.  They  beheld  the  miserable 
remainder  of  their  countrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sickness,  sunk 
in  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  resembling  spectres  than 
human  beings.  As  Gates  and  Summers,  in  full  confidence  oi  finding  plenty 
of  provisions  in  Virginia,  had  brought  with  them  no  larger  stock  than  was 
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deemed  Deceaaaiy  for  their  own  .support  durine  the  To^age,  their  inabili^ 
to  afford  relief  to  their  countrymen  added  to  the  anguish  with  which  they 
viewed  this  miezpected  scene  of  distress.  Nothipe  now  remained  but  in* 
stantly  to  abandon  a  countiy  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  loi^r : 
and  tnoi^h  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of  the  colony  when  aadea 
to  what  remained  of  the  stock  brought  from  Bermudas,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  what  was  sufficient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days,  at  the  most 
scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of  beine  able  to  reach  Newfound- 
land, where  they  expected  to  be  relieved  by  their  countiymen  employed 
at  that  season  in  the  fisheiy  there.* 

But  jt  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  labour  of  the  English,  in 
planting  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  future 
prosperity,  should  be  for  ever  lost.  Before  Gates  and  the  melancholy 
companions  of  bis  voyage  had  reached  the  mouth  of  James  River,  thejr 
were  met  by  Lord  Delaware  with  three  ships,  that  brought  a  large  recruit 
of  provisioiiflL  a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  defence  or  cultivation.  By  persuasion  and  authority  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  return  to  James  Tovvn.  where  they  found  their  fort,  their  ma- 
gazines, and  houses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy 
chance,  had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered  in  its  frame  required  a  tender  and 
skilful  hand  to  cherish  it,  and  restore  its  vieour.  This  it  found  in  Lord 
Delaware :  he  searched  into  the  causes  of  meir  misfortunes,  as  far  as  he 
could  discover  them,  amidst  the  violence  of  their  mutual  accusations ;  but 
instead  of  exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past,  he  em- 
ployed his  prudence  in  healing  their  dissensions,  and  in  guarding  against  a 
repetition  of  the  same  fatal  errors.  By  unwearied  assiduities,  by  the 
respect  due  to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing  how  to 
mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assume  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the  gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper, 
he  gradually  reconciled  men  corrupted  b^  anarchy  to  subordination  and 
discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  industiy, 
and  taught  the  Indians  again  to  reverence  and  dread  the  English  name. 
Under  such  an  administration,  the  colony  began  once  more  to  assume  a 
promising  appearance ;  when  unhappily  for  it,  a  complication  of  diseases 
Drought  on  by  the  climate  obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  countryt 
[March  28,  1611] ;  the  »)vcmment  of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy, 

He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  (May  10]  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale ; 
in  whom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute  authority  than  in  any  of 
his  predecessors,  empowering  him  to  rule  by  martial  law ;  a  short  code  of 
which,  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
most  rigid  mUitaiy  school  at  that  time  in  Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him. 
This  system  of  government  is  so  violent  and  arbitraiy,  that  even  the  Spa- 
niards themselves  had  not  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  their  settlements ; 
for  among  them,  as  soon  as  a  plantation  began,  and  the  arts  of  peace  suc- 
ceeded to  the  operations  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate 
was  uniformly  established.  But  however  unconstitutional  or  oppressive 
this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
most  eriligntened  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
age.J  The  coo^any,  well  acquainted  with  the  incfficacy  of  every  metnod 
which  thej  haa  hitherto  employed  for  restrainii^  the  unruly  mutinous 
spirits  which  theT  had  to  ^vem,  eagerly  adoptea  a  plan  that  had  the 
sanction  of  such  high  authonty  to  recommend  it.  Happily  for  the  colony* 
8ir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was  intrusted  with  this  dangerous  power,  exercised 

'  A  minute  and  curioui  account  of  the  iihipwreck  of  Gates  and  Summers,  and  of  their  adTen- 
flNrea  in  Permudas,  was  composed  by  dnrochy,  a  gentleman  who  accompanied  them,  and  was  puh> 
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It  with  pnideDce  and  moderation.  By  the  vigour  which  the  summary 
mode  of  militaiy  punishment  gave  to  his  administration,  he  introduced  into 
the  colony  more  perfect  order  than  had  ever  heen  established  there ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  tempered  hfs  vieour  with  so  much  discretion,  that  no 
alarm  seems  to  have  been  given  by  this  formidable  innovation.* 

The  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to  assume  induced  the 
king  to  issue  a  new  charter  for  the  encouragement  of  the  adventurers  [March 
12,  1612],  by  which  he  not  only  confirmed  all  their  former  privileges,  and 
I>roIonged  the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  of  duties  on  the  commodi- 
ties exported  by  them,  but  granted  them  more  extensive  property,  as  well 
as  more  ample  jurisdiction.  All  tlie  islands  lying  withm  tnree  hundred 
leagues  of  tne  coast  were  annexed  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  company  took  possession  of  Bermudas  and  the  other 
small  islands  discovered  hj  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  reinforcement  to  the  colony  at  James 
Town.    The  expense  of  those  extraordinair  efforts  was  defrayed  by  the 

?rofits  of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
'his  expedient  they  were  authorized  to  employ  by  their  new  charter  jf 
and  it  is  remaikable,  as  the  first  instance  in  the  Englbn  history  of  any  public 
countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  seducing  mode  of  levying  money. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  be^an 
to  observe  every  measure  of  ^vemment  with  jealous  attention,  having 
remonstrated  against  the  institution,  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic,  James 
recalled  the  license  under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established.^ 
By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity  of  the  colonists  was 
forced  into  a  proper  direction,  and  exerted  itself  in  useful  industry.  This, 
aided  by  a  fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them  to  raise 
such  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  that  they  were  no  longer  obliged  to  trust 
for  subsistence  to  the  precarious  supplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted 
from  the  Indians.  In  i)roiponion  as  tne  English  became  more  independent, 
the  natives  courted  their  friendship  upon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy 
effects  of  this  vvere  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty 
with  one  of  their  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribes,  situated  on  the  river 
Chickahominy,  in  which  ihey  consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  sub- 

{'ects  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name  of  Eng- 
ishmen,  to  send  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  assistance  of  the  English 
as  of\en  as  they  took  the  field  against  aiiy  enemy,  and  to  deposite  annually 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  Indian  com  in  the  storehouses  of  the  colony .§ 
An  event,  which  the  early  historians  of  Virginia  relate  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, prepared  the  wa^r  for  this  union.  Pocahuntas,  the  favourite 
daughter  of  the  great  Chief  Powhatan,  to  whose  intercession  Captain 
Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  persevered  in  her  partial  attachment  to 
the  English ;  and  as  she  frequently  visited  their  settlements,  where  she 
was  always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,  her  admiration  of  their 
arts  and  manners  continued  to  increase.  During  this  intercourse,  her 
beauty,  which  is  represented  as  far  suoerior  to  that  of  her  countiy  women, 
made  such  impression  on  the  heart  oi  Mr.  Kolfe,  a  young  man  of  rank  in 
the  colony,  that  he  warmly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband. 
Where  manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious.  Neither  artifice  pre- 
vents, nor  ceremony  forbids,  the  neart  finom  declaring  its  sentiments 
Pocahuntas  readily  ^ave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance,  and 
Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  ex* 
traordinary  pomp ;  and  from  that  period  a  friendly  correspondence  sub- 
sisted between  the  colony  aikl  all  tne  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that 
stood  in  awe  of  his  power.    Rolfe  and  his  princess  (for  by  that  name  the 

*  Bthli,  p.  lis.  t  lb.  p.  191.    Appendix,  83,  dec.  |  Chalmera'  Annals,  i.  33 
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wnters  of  the  last  age  always  distirmiish  her,)  set  out  for  England,  where 
she  was  received  by  James  and  bis  Qpeen  with  the  respect  'suited  to  her 
birth.  Bei^g  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  tae  Christian  faith, 
she  was  publicly  baptized,  but  died  a  few  years  ailer,  on  her  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  are  sprung  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  Vii^inia,  who  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  race  of 
the  ancient  rulers  of  their  country.*  But  notwithstandii^  the  visible  good 
e(fect5  of  that  alliance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen  seem  to  have  imitated 
the  example  which  he  set  them,  of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of  all 
the  Europeans  who  have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have  availed 
themselves  the  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  conciliating  the  aflfection  of 
its  original  inhabitants ;  and,  either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their 
national  character,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facility  ofmanners  which 
accommodates  itself  to  every  situation,  they  have  been  more  averse  than 
the  French  and  Portuguese,  or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporatii^  witJb 
the  native  Americans.  The  Indians,  courting  such  a*  union,  offered  their 
daughters  in  marris^e  to  their  new  guests :  and  when  they  did  not  accent 
of  the  proffered  alliance,  they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.t 

During  the  interval  of  tranquillity  procurea  by  the  alliance  with  Pow- 
hatan, an  important  change  was  maae  in  the  state  of  the  colonjyr.  Hitherto 
no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had  been  established.  Tne  fields  that 
were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  <Solonists  ^  their 
product  was  carried  to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly 
to  every  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies.  A  society,  des- 
titute of  the  first  advantages  resulting  from  social  union,  was  not  formed  to 
prosper.  Industiy,  when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  wai 
acquired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion.  The  head  had  no 
inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand  to  labour.  The  idle  and  improvident 
trusted  entirely  to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store  ;  the  assiduity 
even  of  the  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when  they  perceived  that  others 
were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  toil ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  the  united 
industry  of  the  colony  did  not  accomplish  as  much  work  in  a  week  as 
might  have  been  penonned  in  a  day,  if  each  individual  had  laboured  on 
his  own  account.  In  order  to  remedy  this.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  granted  one  of  these  to 
each  individual  in  full  property.  From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress.  The 
articles  of  primaiy  necessity  were  cultivated  with  so  much  attention  as 
secured  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were 
formed  as  pi-epared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence  into  the  colony .{ 

The  industrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  the  planters  was  soon 
directed  towards  a  new  object ;  and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  tinue  with 
such  inconsiderate  ardour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  The 
culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  since  become  the  staple  of  Virginia,  and  the 
source  of  its  prosperity,  was  intn.»duced  about  this  time  {1616],  into  the 
colony.  As  the  lastc  u)r  that  weed  continued  to  increase  in  England,  not- 
withstanding the  zealous  declamations  of  James  against  it,  the  tobacco 
imported  from  Virginia  came  to  a  ready  market;  and  though  it  was  so 
much  inferior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raiseil  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  that  a  pound  of  the  latter  sold  for  eighteen  .shillings 
and  of  the  former  for  no  more  tnaii  three  shillings  it  yielded  a  considerable 
profit.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  and  quick  return,  eveiy 
other  species  of  industiy  was  neglected.  The  land  wbicli  ought  to  have 
been  reser\'ed  for  raising  provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James  Towi^ 

*  Htmer  SoUda  Naimllo,  ap^de  Bry,  nan  x.  p.  23.    Stiili,  p.  19!i.  140.    Smlili'v  Tnivvb,  p.  11} 
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were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regulations  were  framed  to  restrain 
this  ill  directed  activity.  Cut,  from  eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  plant- 
ers disregarded  evciy  admonition.  The  means  of  subsistence  became  so 
scanty,  as  forced  them  to  renew  their  demands  upon  the  Indians,  who 
seeii^  no  end  of  those  exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  English  name 
revived  with  additional  rancour,  and  they  began  to  form  schemes  of  ven- 
geance, with  a  secrecy  and  silence  pecuUar  to  Americans.* 

Meanwhile  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in  its  operations,  and 
the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over  its  head,  continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of 
prosperity.  Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  mictions  ;  the  quantity 
of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more  considerable,  and  several 
of  the  planters  were  not  only  in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to 
opulence  ;t  and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
both  population  and  industry  were  greatly  promoted.  As  few  women  had 
hitherto  ventured  to  encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colonists,  constrained  to 
live  single,  considered  themselves  as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to 
which  they  were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and  children. 
In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the  company  took  advantage  of  the 
apparent  tranquillity  in  the  countir,  to  send  out  a  considerable  number  of 
young  women  of  humble  birth  indeed,  but  of  unexceptionable  character, 
and  encouraged  the  planters,  by  premiums  and  immunities,  to  marr>'  them.| 
Thes^  new  companions  were  received  with  such  fondness,  and  many  ol 
them  so  comfortably  established,  as  invited  others  to  follow  their  example  ; 
and  by  degrees  thoughtless  adventurers,  assuming  the  sentiments  of  vir 
tuous  citizens  and  of  provident  fathers  of  families,  became  solicitous  about 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  which  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As 
the  colonists  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  industiy,  they  were 
unexpectedljr  furnished  with  means  of  executing  them  with  greater  facility. 
A  Dutch  ship  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James  River, 
sold  a  part  of  her  caigo  of  Negroes  to  the  planters  ;§  and  as  that  hardy 
race  was  found  more  capable  of  endurii^  fatigue  under  a  sultiy  climate 
than  Europeans,  their  number  has  been  increased  by  continual  importation  ; 
their  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  colony,  and  the 
greater  part  of  field  labour  in  Virginia  is  perlbrmed  bjr  servile  hands. 

But  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the  spirits  of  its  members 
became  more  independent.  To  Englishmen  the  sumraair  and  severe 
decisions  of  martial  law,  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  their 
governors,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  anci  they  lonjred  to  recover 
tne  privileges  to  which  they  had  oeen  accustomed  under  the  liberal  lorm 
of  government  in  their  native  countnr.  In  compliance  with  this  spirit,  Sir 
Geoige  Yeardly,  in  the  year  1619  [June],  called  the  first  general  assembly 
that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  people  were  now 
80  increased,  and  their  settlements  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corijorations 
appeared  by  their  representatives  in  this  convention,  where  ihoy  were 
permitted  to  assume  legislative  power,  and  to  exercise  the  noblest  tuncticns 
of  free  men.  The  laws  enacted  in  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many  nor 
of  great  importance  ;  but  the  meeting  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people, 
as  they  now  beheld  among  themselves  an  image  of  the  English  constitution, 
which  they  reverenced  as  the  most  perfect  model  ol  free  government.  In 
Older  to  render  this  resemblance  more  complete,  and  the  rights  of  the 
planters  more  certain,  tlie  company  issued  a  charter  of  ordinance  [July  24], 
■which  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  government  of  the  colony. 
'The  supreme  le^'slative  authority  in  Vixginia,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Great 
jflHtainy  was  divided  and  lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the 
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place  of  the  sovereign ;  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  company^ 
which  possessed  some  of  die  distinctions,  and  exercised  soine  of  the  func- 
tions belonging  to  the  peerage ;  partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested 
powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  both 
these  councils  all  questions  were  to  be  determined  by  the  msgority  of 
voices,  and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor ;  but  no  law  or  ordi- 
nance, though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  members  of  the  legislature, 
was  to  be  ot  force  until  it  was  ratified  in  England  by  a  general  court  of  the 
company,  and  returned  under  its  seal.*  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  colony 
was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  henceforth  to  be  considered,  not 
merely  as  servants  of  a  commercial  company  dependent  on  the  will  and 
<>rders  of  their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 

The  natural  effect  of  that  happy  chanee  in  their  condition  was  an  increase 
of  their  industiy.  The  proauct  of  tooacco  in  Vire^inia  was  now  equal, 
not  only  to  the  consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,!  but  could  furnish  some 
Quantity  for  a  foreign  market.  The  company  opened  a  trade  for  it  with 
Holland,  and  established  warehouses  for  it  m  Middelbuig  and  Flushing. 
James  and  his  privy  council,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  of  a  com- 
modity, for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increasing,  turned  into  a  channel 
that  tended  to  the  diminution  of  the  revenue,  by  deprivii^  it  of  a  consider- 
able duty  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tdbacco,  interposed  with  vigour  to 
check  this  innovation.  Some  expedient  was  found,  by  which  the  matter 
was  adjusted  for  the  present ;  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of 
a  difference  in  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony,  concern^ 
ing  their  respective  rights.  The  former  concluded,  that  the  trade  of  the 
colony  should  be  confined  to  England,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed 
there.  The  latter  claimed,  not  only  the  general  pnvilege  of  Englishmen 
to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  but  oleaoed  the  particular 
concessions  in  their  charter,  by  which  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce 
seemed  to  be  granted  to  them.J  The  time  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
iniportant  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 

but  while  the  colony  continued  to  increase  so  fast  that  settlements  were 
scattered,  not  only  along  the  banks  of  James  and  York  rivers,  but  began 
to  extend  to  the  Kapahannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the  English^ 
relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived  by  this  appearance  of  pros- 
perity, lived  in  full  security.  They  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of 
the  Indians,  nor  suspected  their  machinations  ;  and  though  surrounded  by 
a  people  whom  they  might  have  known  from  experience  to  be  both  artful 
and  vindictive,  they  neglected  every  precaution  for  their  own  safety  that 
was  requisite  in  such  a  situation.  Like  die  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a 
society  completely  established,  they  were  no  longer  soldiers  but  citizens, 
and  were  so  intern  on  what  was  subservient  to  the  comfort  or  embellishment 
of  civil  life  that  every  martial  exercise  began  to  be  laid  aside  as  unne- 
cessary. The  Indians,  whom  they  Commomy  employed  as  hunters,  were 
furnished  with  fire  arms,  and  tai^ht  to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They 
were  permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English  at  all  hours,  and 
received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  dread.  This 
inconsiderate  security  enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of 

•  Sthh,  Appendix,  p.  93,  &e. 

t  It  if  a  matter  of  some  carioatty  to  trace  the  progrev  of  the  consujnptioxi  of  thto  uimeeeBHuy 
commodity.  TIm  use  of  tobaccc  seem  to  have  been  fltet  introdnced  into  England  about  tbe  year 
1586.  PonlMy  a  few  leafkring  peraons  may  have  acquired  a  reliih  for  it  by  their  intercoune  with 
the  Spaniards  previous  to  that  period;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  naUonal  haMt 
sooner  than  the  time  I  iiare  mentioned.  Upon  an  average  of  the  seven  yean  bnmediately  pteee- 
dlng  the  vear  1633,  the  whole  import  of  tobacco  into  England  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two 
thoiirand  and  eighty-five  pounds  weight  SUth,  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears,  that  tbe  taste  had 
sprnad  with  a  rapicUty  which  is  remarkable.  But  how  Inconsiderable  is  that  quantity  to  what  if 
now  consumed  in  Great  Britain ! 
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that  plan  of  veDgeance»  vrhich  thaj  meditated  with  all  the  deliberate  fore- 
thouebt  which  is  agreeable  to 'their  temper.  Nor  did  they  want  a  leader 
capaole  of  conducting  their  schemes  with  address.  On  the  death  oi 
Powhatan,  in  the  ^ear  1618,  Opechancanou^h  succeeded  him,  not  only  as 
wirowanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  ni  that  extensive  influence  over 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  Virginia,  which  induced  the  £n&;lish  writers  to 
distinguish  him  by  the  name  of  Emperor.  According  to  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, he  was  not  a  native  of  Viiginia,  but  came  from  a  distant  country  to 
the  south-west,  possibly  from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  empire.* 
But  as  he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  estimation  among 
savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength  and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty 
policy,  he  quickly  rose  to  eminence  and  power. — ^Soon  after  "his  elevation 
to  the  supreme  command,  a  general  massacre  of  the  English  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  upon  \  and  during  four  years,  the  means  of  perpetrating  it 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  success  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy 
All  the  tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements  were  successively  gained^ 
except  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
attachment  to  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that  might  aiscovcr 
what  they  intended  was  carefully  concealed.  To  each  tribe  its  station 
was  allotted,  and  the  part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.  On  the  moniing  of 
the  day  consecrated  to  vengeance  fMarch  22],  each  was  at  the  place  oi 
rendezvous  appointed,  while  the  English  were  so  little  aware  of  the 
impending  destruction  that  they  received  with  unsuspicious  hospitality 
several  persons  sent  by  Opecnancanougb,  under  pretext  of  delivering 
presents  of  venison  ana  fruits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their  motions. 
Finding  them  perfectly  secure,  at  midday,  the  moment  that  was  previously 
fixed  lor  this  deed  of  horror,  the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  in  all 
their  different  settlements,  and  murdered  men,  women,  ana  children,  with 
undistinguishing  rage,  and  that  rancorous  cruelty  with  which  savages  treat 
their  enemies.  In  one  hour  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony  was 
cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands  they  fell.  The  slaughter 
would  have  been  universal,  if  compassion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  not 
moved  a  converted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated  the 
night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master  in  such  time  as  to  save 
James  Town  and  some  adjacent  settlements ;  and  if  the  English  in  other 
districts  had  not  nm  to  their  arms  with  resolution  prompted  by  despair, 
and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as  to  repulse  their  assailants,  who, 
in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  did  not  discover  courage  equal  to  the  sagacity 
and  art  with  which  they  had  concerted  it.t 

But  though  the  blow  was  thus  prevented  from  descending  with  its  full 
effect,  it  proved  very  grievous  to  an  infant  colony.  In  some  settlements 
not  a  single  Englisnman  escaped.  Many  persons  of  prime  note  in  the 
colony,  and  among  these  several  members  of  the  council,  were  slain. 
The  survivors,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  astonishment,  and  terror,  aban- 
doned all  their  remote  settlements,  and,  crowding  together  for  safety  to 
James  Town,  did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  had  been 
planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  countiymen  in  Virginia.  C  oniined 
within  those  narrow  boundaries,  they  were  less  intent  on  schemes  of  industry 
than  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every  man  took  arms.  A  bloody  war 
against  the  Indians  commenced ;  ana,  bent  on  exterminating  the  v.hole 
race,  neither  old  nor  younff  were  spared.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  southern  regions  of  America  was  openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper 
model  to  imitate  ;J  and  regardless,  like  them,  of  those  principles  oi  faiih, 
honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hostility  among  civilized  nations 
and  set  bounds  to  its  ras^e,  the  English  deemed  every  thing  allowable  (hat 
tended  to  accomplish  their  design.    They  hunted  the  Indians  like  \.  ilJ 
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beasts  rather  than  enemies  ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  them  to  theirplaces  of 
retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their  countiy,  was  both  difficult  and 
dang:erous,  thej  endeavoured  to  allure  them  horn  their  inaccessible  fastness 
by  ofleis  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with  such  an  artful 
appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their  craAy  leader,  and  induced  them 
to  return  to  their  former  settlements,  and  resume  their  usual  peaceful  oc- 
cupatioas  [1623].  The  behaviour  of  tlie  two  people  seemed  now  to  be 
perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  integrity  and  eood  faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  confidecf  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in  absolute  security  with- 
out suspicion  of  danger ;  while  the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were 
preparing  to  imitate  savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the  approach 
of  harvest,  when  they  knew  a  hostile  attack  would  be  most  formidable 
and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered 
every  person  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to  the 
woods,  where  so  many  perished  witn  hunger,  that  some  of  the  tribes 
nearest  to  the  English  were  totally  extirpated.  This  atrocious  deed, 
which  the  perpetrators  laboured  to  represent  as  a  necessanr  act  of  retalia- 
tion, was  followed  by  some  happy  effects.  It  delivered  the  colony  so 
entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Inaians,  that  its  settlements  began  again  to 
extend,  and  its  industry  to  revive. 

But  unfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  the  company  in  England, 
in  which  the  property  of  Virginia  and  the  government  of  the  colony 
settled  there  were  vested,  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
]>lanters,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  such  a  supply  of  necessa- 
ries, as  were  requisite  to  replace  what  they  had  lost.  The  company  Ivas 
originally  composed  of  many  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the 
junction  of  new  members,  allured  bj  the  prospect  of  gain,  or  the  desire  of 
promoting  a  scheme  of  public  utility,  that  its  general  courts  formed  a 
numerous  assembly.*  The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and 
passion,  that  spread  through  the  kingdom,  was  felt  in  those  popular  meet- 
ings, and  influenced  their  decisions.  As  towards  the  close  of  Jameses 
reign  more  just  and  enlarged  sentiments  with  respect  to  constitutional 
liberty  were  diffused  among  the  people,  they  came  to  understand  their 
rights  better  and  to  assert  them  with  greater  boldness ;  a  distinction  formerly 
little  known,  but  now  familiar  in  English  policy,  began  to  be  established 
between  the  court  and  country  parties,  and  the  leaders  of  each  endea- 
voured to  derive  power  and  consequence  from  every  quarter.  Both 
exerted  themselves  with  emulation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a 
body  so  numerous  and  respectable  as  the  company  of  Viiginian  adven- 
turers. In  consequence  of  this,  business  had  been  conducted  in  every 
Seneral  court  for  some  years,  not  with  the  temperate  spirit  of  merchants 
eli berating  concerning  their  mutual  interest,  but  with  tne  animosity  and 
violence  natural  to  numerous  assemblies,  by  which  rival  factions  cpntend 
for  superiority.! 

As  the  king  did  not  oflen  assemble  the  great  council  of  the  nation  in 
parliament,  the  general  courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre  on  which 
popular  orators  displayed  their  talents ;  tne  proclamations  of  the  cruwn, 
and  acts  of  the  privy  council,  with  resi)ect  to  the  commerce  and  police  of 
the  colony,  were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  censured  with  seve- 
rity, ill  suited  to  the  lof\y  ideas  which  James  entertained  of  his  own 
wisdom,  and  the  extent  ot  his  prerogative.  In  order  to  check  this  growing 
spirit  of^  discussion,  the  ministers  employed  all  their  address  and^influence 
to  gain  as  many  members  of  the  company  as  might  give  them  the  direc- 
tion of  their  deliberations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they  in  this  attempt, 
tiiat  eveiy  measure  proposed  by  them  was  reprobated  by  a  vast  majority, 
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and  sometimes  without  any  reason  but  because  they  were  the  proposen 
of  it.    James,  little  favouraple  to  the  power  of  any  popular  atjseoibly, 
and  weaiy  of  contending:  with  one  over  which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  tc 
obtain  an  ascendant,  b^an  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolving  the  com- 
pany, and  new  modelling:  its  constitution.    Aetexts,  neither  unplausible 
nor  destitute  of  some  foundation,  seemed  to  justify  this  measure.    The 
slow  progress  of  the  colony,  the  laige  sums  of  money  expended,  and  great 
number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting  to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre 
by  the  Indians,  and  every  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  English  from  their 
first  migration  to  America,  were  imputed  solely  to  the  inability  of  a  nume- 
rous company  to  conduct  an  enterprise  so  complex  and  arauous.    The 
nation  felt  sensibly  its  disappointment  in  a  scheme  in  which  it  had  engaged 
with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  and  wished  impatiently  for  such 
an  impartial  scrutiny  into  former  proceedings  as  mignt  suggest  more 
salutary  measures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  colony.    The  pre- 
sent state  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  people,  seemed  to  call 
for  the  interposition  of  the  crown ;  and  James,  eager  to  display  the  supe- 
riority of  his  royal  wisdom,  in  corre(:ting  those  errors  into  which   the 
company  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the  arts  of  government, 
boldly  undertook  the  work  of  reformation  [May  9,  1623],     Without 
regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  the  company  by  their  charter,  and  without 
the  formality  of^any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling  it,  he,  by  virtue  of 
his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  empowering  some  of  the  judges,  and 
other  persons  of  note,  to  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company 
from  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  together 
with  their  opinion  concemir^  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the 
colony  more  prosperous,*  before  the  privy  council.    At  the  same  time,  by 
a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered  all  the  records  and  papers  of 
the  company  to  be  seized,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to  be  arrested. 
Violent  and  arbitraiy  as  these  acts  of  authority  may  now  appear,  the  com- 
missioners carried  on  their  inquiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose 
from  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the  company.    Tho 
commissioners,  though  they  conducted  their  scrutiny  with  much  activity 
and  vigour,!  did  not  communicate  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  their  report,  with  respect  to  its  operations,  seems  to  have  been 
veiy  unfavourable,  as  the  king,  m  consequence  of  it,  signified  to  the  com- 
pany [Oct.  8],  his  intention  of  vesting  the  supreme  gjovemmcnt  of  the 
company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be  resident  in  England, 
and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  of  twelve,  which  should  reside  in 
Virginia.     The  governor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed  by 
the  Icing.     Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  governor  and  his 
assistants,  but  their  nomination  was  not  to  take  effect  until  it  should  he 
ratified  by  the  privy  council.     The  twelve  counsellors  in  Virginia  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants  ;  and  this  choice  was  likewise 
subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council.    With  an  intention  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  it  was  declared  that  private  property  should 
be  deemed  sacred  ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  security  of^  it,  all  grants  of 
lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be  confirmed  by  the  new  one. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  com- 
pany instantly  to  surrender  its  charter  into  his  hands.t 

But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a  spirit  of  which  they 
seem  not  to  have  been  aware.  They  found  the  members  of  the  company 
unwilling  tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to  them  with 
such  legal  formality,  that  upon  faith  in  their  validity  they  had  expended 
considerable  sums  ;§  and  still  more  averse  to  the  abolition  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a  voice,  in  order  to 
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sulject  a  colony,  in  which  they  were  deeply  interested,  to  the  donunioo 

of  a  small  junto  absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.    Neither  promises 

nor  threats  could  induce  Uiem  to  depart  from  these  sentiments ;  and  in  a 

general  court  [Oct.  20],  the  king's  proposal  was  almost  unanimously 

rgected,  and  a  resolution  taken  to  defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered 

rights,  if  iheae  should  be  called  in  question  in  any  court  of  justice.    James. 

ii(fhly  offended  at  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oi)pose  his  will,  directed 

Nov.  10]  a  writ  of  quo  warranio  to  be  issued  against  the  company,  that 

he  validity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  in  the  Court  of  King^s  bench : 

and  in  order  to  ag^r^^^te  the  chaige,  by  collecting  additional  proofs  of 

mal-administration,  be  appointed  some  persons  in  whom  he  could' confide, 

to  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony,  and  inquire  into  the 

conduct  of  the  company,  and  of  its  officers  there. 

The  lawsuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang  lon^  in  suspense.  It 
terminated,  as  was  usual  in  that  rcien,  in  a  decision  perfectly  consonant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch.  The  cnarter  was  forfeited,  the  company  was 
di^isolved  [June,  1624],  and  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon  it 
returned  to  the  King,  from  whom  they  flowed.* 

Some  writers,  particularly  Stith,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
historian  of  Virginia,  mention  the  dissolution  of  the  company  as  a  most 
disastrous  event  to  the  colony.  Animated  with  liberal  sentiments,  imbibed 
in  an  age  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  more  fiilly  unfolded  than 
under  the  reign  of  James,  tney  viewed  bis  violent  and  aroitraiy  proceed- 
ings on  this  ^occasion  with  such  indignation  that  their  abhorrence  of  the 
means  which  he  employed  to  accomplish  his  designs,  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  contemplating  its  effects  with  discernment  and 
candour.  There  is  not  perhaps  any  mode  of  govemii^  an  infant  colony 
less  friendly  to  its  liberty  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclusive  corporation 
possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  James  had  conferred  upon  the  company 
of  adventurers  in  Virginia.  During  several  years  the  colonists  can  hardly  l>e 
considered  in  any  ouier  light  than  as  servants  to  the  company,  nourished 
out  of  its  stores,  Dound  implicitly  to  obey  its  orders,  and  subjected  to  the 
most  rigorous  of  all  forms  of  government,  that  of  martial  law.  Even  after 
the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had 
extorted  finom  their  superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  community  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no  act,  though 
approved  of  by  all  the  branches  ot  the  provincial  legislature,  was  held  to 
be  of  legal  force  until  it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the 
company  still  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own  hands.  Nor 
was  the  power  of  the  company  more  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  than  to  its  freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as  its 
operations  arc  purely  commercial,  may  carry  them  on  with  discernment 
and  success.  But  the  mercantile  spmt  seems  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  nave  seldom  grown 
up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and  interested  regulations. 
To  the  unavoidable  etiects  in  administration  which  this  occasioned,  were 
added  errors  arising  from  inexperience.  The  English  merchants  of  that 
age  had  not  those  extensive  views  which  a  general  commerce  opens  to  such  as 
have  the  direction  of  it.  When  they  first  oegan  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timidity  and  hesitation.  Unacquainted 
with  the  climate  and  soil  of  America,  and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best 
suited  to  them,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement,  and 
their  schemes  were  continually  varying.  Their  system  of  government 
was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  ten  different 
persons  presided  over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that^ 
under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour  and  stability  to  the 
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colony  should  prove  abortive,  or  produce  only  slender  effects.  These 
efforts,  however,  when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either 
with  resi>ect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  veiy  considerable,  and  con- 
ducted with  astonishing  perseverance. 

Above  a  hundred  ami  fifty  thousand^  pounds  were  expended  in  this  first 
attempt  to  plant  an  English  colony  in  America;*  and  more  than  nine 
thousand  persons  were  sent  out  from  the  mother  country  to  people!  this  new 
settlement.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  company,  the  nation,  in  letum  for 
this  waste  of  treasure  and  of  people,  dicT  not  receive  from  Virginia  an 
annual  importation  of  commodities  exceedir^  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 
value  ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far  from  having  added  strength  to  the  state 
by  an  increase  of  population,  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  scarcely  two  thousand  persons  survived  ;t  a  wretched 
remnant  of  the  numerous  emigrants  who  had  flocked  thither  with  sanguine 
expectations  of  a  very  different  fate. 

The  company,  like  all  unprosperous  societies,  fell  unpitied.  The  violent 
hand  with  which  prerogative  had  invaded  its  rights  was  forgotten,  and  new 

Srospects  of  success  opened,  under  a  fonn  of  government  exempt  from  all 
le  defects  to  which  past  di^^sters  were  imputed.  The  King  and  the 
nation  concurred  with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encourage  the  colony. 
Soon  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  tbe 
company,  James  appointed  a  council  of  twelve  persons  [Aug.  26],  to  take 
the  temi)orary  direction  of  affairs  in  Virginia  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
frame  with  deliberate  consideration  proper  regulations  for  the  permanent 
government  of  the  colony  .J  Pleased  with  such  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  as  a  legislator,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the 
subject ;  but  death  prevented  him  from  completii^  his  plan. 

Charles  I.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  [March  37, 1626],  adopted  aU 
his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in  Viiginia.  He  oeclared 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately^ 
subordinate  to  its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  Governor  on  Sir 
George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of 
twelve,  and  a  secretaiy,  to  exercise  supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined 
them  to  conform,  in  eveiy  point,  to  such  instructions  as  from  time  to  time 
they  might  receive  from  nim.§  From  the  tenor  of  the  king's  commissran, 
as  well  as  fix>m  the  known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent  that  be  intended 
to  invest  eveiy  power  of  government,  both  legislative  and  executive,  in 
the  governor  and  council,  without  recourse  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  possessing  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  the  community,  or  to  impose 
taxes  upon  it. — Yardely  and  his  council,  who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instru- 
ments tor  carrying  this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  not  fail 
to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their  commission  as  was  most 
favourable  to  th«ir  own  jurisdiction.  During  a  great  part  of  Charles's 
reign,  Virginia  knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  Statutes 
were  published  and  taxes  imposed,  without  once  calling  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  their  political  rights,  which  they  deemed 
essential  to  freemen  and  citizens,  their  private  property  was  violently  invaded. 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally  absurd  and 
frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  selling  tobacco  to  any  person  but 
certain  commissioners  appointed  by  the  kin^  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  ;|l 
and  they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the  sovereign,  who  should 
have  afforded  tliem  protection,  engross  all  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by 
seizing  the  only  valuable  commodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  retain 
ing  the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  own  hands.    While  the  staple  of  the  colony 
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in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under  the  oppression  and  restraints  of  a  monopoly^ 
property^  in  land  was  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it,  which 
Uharles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  favourites.  These  were  not 
onl^  o£  such  exorbitant  extent  as  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  process  ot 
cultivation,  but  from  inattention,  or  imperfect  accjuaintance  with  the 
)reog^phy  of  the  countiy,  their  boundaries  were  so  inaccurately  defined, 
uat  laiQe  tracts  already  occupied  and  planted  were  often  included  in 
them. 

The  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  sr7stem  of  administration 
excited,  were  augrmented  by  the  ngour  with  whicn  Sir  John  Harvey,  who 
succeeded  Yardely  in  the  government  of  the  colony,*  enforced  cvciy  act 
of  power  (l627].    Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and  haughty,  he  added  insolence 
to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded  me  sentiments  nor  listened  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  people  undei^  his  command.    The  colonists,  far  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  overawed  by  authority  derived  from  a  roya. 
commission,  submitted  long  to  his  tyranny  and  exactions.    Their  patience 
was  at  last  exhausted ;  and  in  a  transport  of  popular  rage  and  indignation, 
they  seized  their  governor,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  £nzland,  accompa* 
tiied  by  two  of  their  number,  whom  they  aeputed  to  prefer  their  accusa* 
tions  against  him  to  the  king.    But  this  attempt  to  redress  their  own 
wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  summary  and  violent  as  is  hard^  consistent 
with  any  idea  of  regular  government,  and  can  be  justified  only  in  cases  of 
such  urgent  necessity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  society,  was  altogether  repug- 
nant to  evenr  notion  which  Charles  entertained  with  respect  to  the  obe- 
dience due  By  subjects  to  their  sovereign.    To  him  the  conduct  of  the 
colonists  appearea  to  be  not  only  a  usurpation  of  his  right  to  judge  and  to 
punish  one  of  his  own  officers,  by  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion 
against  his  authority.    Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies  into  his 
presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  their  chaige  against  Harvey,  the  kins: 
instantly  sent  him  back  to  his  former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  all 
the  powers  belonging  to  it.    But  though  Charles  deemed  this  vigorous 
step  necessaiy  in  order  to  assert  his  own  authority,  and  to  testify  his  dis- 
pleasure with  those  who  had  presumed  to  ofier  such  an  insult  to  it,  he 
seems  to  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  colonists 
noaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  from  which  they  flowed,  that  soon  atler 
11639]  he  not  onl^  removed  a  governor  so  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named 
as  a  successor  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  person  far  superior  to  Harvey  in 
rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distinguished,  by  possessing  all  the  popu- 
lar virtues  to  which  the  other  was  a  stranger.! 

Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  remained,  with  some  short 
intervals  of  interruption,  almost  forty  years ;  and  to  his  mild  and  prudent 
administration  its  increase  and  prosperity  are  in  a  great  ineasme  to  be 
ascribed.  It  was  indebted,  however,  to  the  king  himself  for  such  a  refomi 
of  its  constitution  and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and 
animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spirit.  Though  the  tenor  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley's  commission  was  the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he 
received  instructions  under  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  was  em])owered  tf» 
declare,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  the  colony 
was  to  be  governed  according  to  the  laws  of  England :  he  was  directed  to 
issue  writs  for  electing  representative:?*  of  the  people,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  form  a  general  assembly,  and  iu 
possess  supreme  legislative  authority  in  the  community  :  he  was  ordered 
to  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions,  whether  civil  or  crimi- 
nal, were  to  be  decided  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the 
mother  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  niotives  which 
induced  a  monarch,  tenacious  m  adhering  to  any  opinion  or  system  which 
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he  had  once  adopted,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  own  rights,  and  adverse  on 
eveiT  occasion  to  any  extension  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  his  people^ 
to  relinquLih  his  original  Dlan  of  administration  in  the  colony,  and  to  grant 
such  immunities  to  his  subjects  settled  there.  From  the  historians  ofVif- 
giiiia,  no  less  superficial  than  ill  informed,  no  light  can  be  derived  with 
respect  to  this  point.  It  is  most  probable,  the  dread  of  the  sphrit  then 
rising  in  Great  Britain,  extorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favourable  to 
Vir^nnia.  AAcr  an  intermission  of  almost  twelve  years,  the  state  of  hb 
affairs  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  ^reat  council  of  the  nation. 
There  his  subjects  would  find  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  able  to  control  its  authority.  There  they  hoped  for  letal  redress  of 
all  their  grievances.  As  the  colonists  in  Vii^inia  had  appliea  for  relief  to 
a  former  parliament,  it  might  be  expected  with  certainty  that  they  would 
lay  their  case  before  the  first  meeting  of  an  assembly  in  which  they  were 
secure  of  a  favourable  audience.  Charles  knew  that,  if  the  spirit  of  his 
administration  in  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  the  English 
constitution,  it  must  he  severely  reprehendea.  He  was  aware  that  many 
measures  of  ^ater  moment  in  his  government  would  be  brought  under  a 
strict  review  in  parliament  ;.and,  unwilling  to  give  malecontents  the  advan- 
tage of  adding  a  charge  of  oppression  in  tne  remote  parts  of  his  dominions 
to  a  catalogue  of  domestic  grievances,  he  artfully  endeavoured  to  take  the 
merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily  to  his  peojple  in  Virginia  such  privi- 
leges as  he  foresaw  would  be  extorted  from  him. 

But  though  Charies  established  the  internal  government  of  Vireinia  on 
a  model  similar  to  that  of  the  Englbh  constitution,  and  conferred  on  his 
subjects  there  all  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion  with  the  parent  state.  With  this  view 
be  instructed  Sir  William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce  of 
the  colony  with  foreign  nations ;  and  in  order  more  certainly  to  secure 
exclusive  possession  of  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  pro- 
ductiom,  he  was  required  to  take  a  hixid  from  the  master  of  each  vessel 
that  sailed  from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in  some  part  of  the  Kings's 
dominions  in  Europe.*  Even  under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  influ- 
ence of  free  government  on  society,  the  colony  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
industry  and  population  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  English 
settled  in  it  exceeded  twenty  thousana.t 

Gratitude  towards  a  monarch  from  whose  hands  they  had  received 
immunities  which  they  had  long  wished  but  hardly  expected  to  rnjoy,  the 
influence  and  example  of  a  popular  governor  passionately  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  master,  concurred  in  preserving  inviolated  loyalty  amone 
the  colonists.  Even  after  monarchy  was  abolished,  after  one  King  had 
been  belieaded,  and  another  dnven  into  exile,  the.  authority  of  the  croi^Ti 
continued  to  be  acknowledged  and  revered  in  Virginia  [1650].  Irritated 
at  this  open  defiance  of  Hs  power,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in  Virginia  had  been  made  at  the  cost  and 
by  the  people  of  England,  it  ought  to  be  sul)ordinatc  to  and  dependent  upon 
the  English  commonwealth,  ana  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  are 
or  shall  be  made  in  paHiament ;  that,  instead  of  this  dutiful  submission,  the 
colonists  had  disclaimed  the  authorily  of  the  state,  and  audaciously  rebel- 
led against  it ;  that  on  this  account  thty  were  denounced  notorious  traitors, 
and  not  only  ail  vessels  belonging  to  natives  of  England,  but  those  of 
foreign  nations,  were  prohibited  to  enter  ttieir  ports,  or  cany  on  any  com- 
merce with  them. 

It  was  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a  war  of  words  alone.  The 
efforts  of  a  high  spirited  government  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were 
prompt  and  vigorous.    A  powerful  squadron,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
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land  forces,  was  despatched  to  reduce  the  Viigmians  to  obedience.  After 
compelliDg  the  colonies  in  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands  to  submit  to  the 
commonwealth,  the  squadron  entered  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak  [l6il]. 
Berkeley,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  took  arms  to  oppose  this 
formidaSle  armament ;  but  he  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal 
contest.  His  gallant  resistance,  however,  procured  favourable  terms  to  the 
people  under  bis  government.  A  eeneral  indemnity  for  all  past  offences 
was  granted ;  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  citizens.* 
Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles  of  loyalty,  disdained  to  make  any  stipula- 
tion for  himself ;  and,  choosing  to  pass  his  days  far  removed  from  the  sci-t 
of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued  to  reside  in  Viiginia  as  a 
private  man,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  over  whom  he  had  formerly 
presided. 

Not  satisfied  with  takii^  measures  to  subject  the  colonies,  the  common- 
wealth turned  its  attention  towards  the  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining 
them  in  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  it  the  bencht 
of  their  increasing;  commerce.  With  this  view  the  parliament  framed  two 
laws,  one  of  which  expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  foreign  states,  and  the  other  ordained  that  no  production 
of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the 
commonwealth  but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the  people 
of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  oy  an  English  commander,! 
and  by  crews  of  which  the  greater  part  must  be  Englishmen.  But  while 
the  wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribed  the  cnannel  in  which  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  earned  on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia,  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment [1652],  which  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injunctions  of  James  and 
Charles  against  plantmg  tobacco  in  England.]; 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth,  or  by  Cromwell  when 
he  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in 
perfect  tranquillity.     During  that  period,  many  adherents  to  the  royal 

Sarty,  and  among  these  some  gentlemen  of  good  families,  in  order  to  avoid 
anger  and  oppression,  to  whicn  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes 
of  repairii^  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  tnither.  Warmly  attached  to 
the  cause  tor  which  they  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  animated  with  all 
the  passions  natural  to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long  pro- 
tracted civil  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with  the  colonists,  confirmed 
them  in  principles  of  loyalty,  and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation 
under  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new  masters. 
On  the  death  of  Matthews,  the  last  governor  named  by  Cromwell,  the 
sentiments  and  inclination  of  the  people,  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
authority,  burst  out  with  violence.  They  forced  Sir  William  Berkeley  to 
quit  his  retirement ;  they  unanimously  elected  him  governor  of  the  colony : 
and  as  he  refused  to  act  under  a  usurped  authority,  they  boldly  erected 
the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Charles  II.  to  be  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, proclaimed  him  with  all  his  titles ;  and  the  Virginians  long  boasted, 
that  as  they  were  the  last  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renounced  their  alle- 
giance, they  were  the  first  who  returned  to  their  duty.J 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in  England,  no  less 
sudden  than  unexpected,  seated  Charles  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
saved  them  from  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their  premature  de- 
claration in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  On  receiving  the  firs* 
account  of  this  event,  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  colony  were  universal 
and  unbounded.    These,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance.   Gracious 
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but  unproductive  profesnons  of  esteem  and  good  will  were  the  onlv  retn-n 
made  of  Charles  to  loyalty  and  services  which  in  their  own  estiinatiori 
were  so  distinguished  that  no  recompense  was  beyond  what  they  nii^ht 
claim.  If  the  Icing^s  neglect  and  ingratitude  disappointed  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  their  vanity  had  founded  on  the  ment  of  their  past  conduct, 
the  spirit  which  influenced  pariiament  in  its  commercial  deliberations 
opened  a  prospect  that  alarmed  them  with  respect  to  their  future  situation. 
In  framing  r^ulations  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  which,  during  the 
convulsions  of  civil  war,  and  amidst  continual  fluctuations  in  government, 
had  met  with  such  obstruction  that  it  declined  in  every  quarter ;  the  House 
of  Commons,  instead  of  grantine  the  colonies  that  relief  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  restraints  in  their  commerce  imposed  by  the  comnnon- 
wealth  and  Cromwell,  not  only  adopted  all  their  ideas  concerning  tliis 
branch  of  legislation,  but  extended  them  further.  This  produced  the  ad 
of  navigation,  the  most  important  and  memorable  of  any  in  the  statute-book 
with  respect  to  the  history  of  English  commerce.  By  it,  besides  several 
momentous  articles  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  commodities  should  be  imported  into  any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  exported  from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  Engh'sh  or  plantation 
built,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  manners  shall  be  English 
subjects,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods ;  that  none  but  natural 
born  subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exercise  the  occujpa- 
tion  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  English  settlement,  under  parn  of  for- 
feiting their  goods  and  chattels:  that  no  si^r,  tobacco,  cotton,  wooI» 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  CTowtli  or  manufacture  of 
th  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from  them  to  any  otner  country  but  Ei^land ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  oond,  with  one 
surety,  shall  be  given  before  sailir^  by  the  owners,  for  a  specific  sum  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  the  vessel  employed  by  them.*  The  productions 
subjected  to  this  restriction  are  distinguished,  in  the  language  of  commerce 
and,  finance,  by  the  name  of  enumerated  commodities ;  and  as  industiy  in 
its  progress  furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  been  successively 
added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the  same  restraint.  Soon  after  [l663jL 
the  act  of  navigation  was  extended,  and  additional  restraints  were  imposed, 
by  a  new  law,  which  prohibited  tlie  importation  of  any  European  com- 
modity into  the  colonies,  but  what  was  laden  in  England  in  vessels  navi- 
gated and  manned  as  the  act  of  navigation  required.  More  effectual  pro- 
vision was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting  the  penalties  to  which  the 
transgressors  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  subjected  ;  and  the  principles 
of  policy,  on  which  the  various  regulations  a»ntained  in  both  statutes  are 
founded,  were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as  the  plantations 
beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  England,  they  may 
be  kept  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial 
and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase  of  Eng- 
lish shippii^  and  seamen,  as  well  as  in  the  vent  of  English  woollen  and 
other  manufactures  and  commodities ;  and  in  making  Er^Iand  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also  of  the  con)mo<iitie5 
of  other  countries  and  places,  for  tne  supplyii^  of  them  ;  arnl  it  beins:  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  thom<efvcs.t 
In  prosecution  of  those  favourite  maxims,  the  English  legislature  pro* 
ceeded  a  step  further.  As  the  act  of  navigation  had  lef\  the  people  of^the 
colonies  at  liberty  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one  planta- 
tion to  another  without  paying  any  duty  [1672],  it  subjected  them  to  a  tax 
equivalent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  tfiese  commodities  in 
England.^ 
£y  these  successive  regulations,  the  plan  of  securir^  to  Ei^land  a  nM> 
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nopolj  of  the  commerce  with  its  colonies,  and  of  shutting  up  eveiy  other 
channel  into  which  it  might  he  diverted,  was  perfected,  and  reduced  into 
complete  STstero.  On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  these  relations  have  been 
eitoiled  as  an  extraordinary  efibrt  of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been 
considered  as  the  gpreat  charter  of  national  commerce,  to  which  the  parent 
state  is  indebted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On  the  other,  they  have 
been  execrated  as  a  code  ot  oppression,  more  suited  to  the  illiberality  of 
mercantile  ideas  than  to  extensive  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Which  of 
these  opinions  is  best  founded,  I  shall  examine  at  large  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  But  in  writing  the  history  of  the  English  settlements  in 
America,  it  was  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  restraining  laws 
with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction  we  may  observe  a  per^ 
petual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  enforce  and  extend 
them ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremitting  to 
elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 

Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Viiginia,  and  its  effects  begun 
to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remonstrated  against  it  as  a  grievance,  and 
petitioned  eamestljr  for  relief.  But  the  commercial  ideas  of  Charles  and 
his  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  parliament,  that,  instead 
of  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their  applications,  they  laboured 
assiduously  to  carry  the  act  into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose^  in^ 
structions  were  issued  to  the  governor,  forts  were  built  on  the  banKs  of^the 
Drincipal 'rivers,  and  small  vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The 
Viilginians,  seeing  no  prospect  of  ootaining  exemption  from  the  act,  set 
themselves  to  evade  it ;  and  found  means,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance 
with  which  the^  were  watched,  of  canyin^  on  a  considerable  clandestine 
trade  with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch  settled  on  Hudson's 
River.  Emboldened  by  observing  disaffection  spread  through  the  colony, 
some  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Uromwell,  and  had  been 
banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of 
the  country,  ^md  of  asserting  its  independence  on  Eneland.  This  rash 
prefect  was  discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  disconcerted  by 
the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Beikeley.  But  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, though  repressed,  was  not  extin^ished.  Every  day  something 
occuired  to  revive  and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
c€>mmeroe  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel,  tobacco,  the  staple  of  the 
colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in  value  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all 
to  one  market.  It  was  some  time  before  England  could  furnish  them  re- 
gularly full  assortments  of  those  necessary  articles,  without  which  the 
industry  of  the  colony  could  not  be  carried,  on,  or  its  prosperity  secured. 
Encouraged  by  the  symptoms  of  general  lat^or  and  despondency  which 
this  declining  state  of  the  colony  occasioned,  the  Indians  seated  towards 
the  heads  of^the  rivers  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settlements,  and 
then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  Unexpected 
as  these  hostilities  were,  from  a  people  who  during  a  lon^  period  had  lived 
in  friendship  with  the  Er^lish,  a  measure  taken  by  the  kir^  seems  to  have 
excited  still  greater  terror  among  the  most  opulent  people  of  the  colony. 
Charles  had  imprudently  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by  granting 
such  lar^e  tracts  of  lands  in  Virginia  to  several  of  his  courtiers,  as  tended 
to  UDsetue  the  distribution  of  property  in  the  country,  and  to  render  the 
title  of  the  most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious  and  questionable. 
From  those  various  causes,  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  affected 
eveiy  individual  in  the  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
general,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that  nothing  was  wantii^  to 
precipitate  them  into  the  most  desperate  acts  but  some  leader  qualified  to 
unite  and  to  direct  their  operations.* 

*  Clwlin«ri*f  Annate-  ch.  10. 13. 14i  paatira,    Beverley's  lUau  of  yirg.  p.  58,  ice 
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Such  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  colonel  of  militia,  who^ 
though  he  had  been  settled  in  Viiginia  only  three  years,  had  acquired,  by 
popular  manners,  an  insinuating  address,  and  the  consideration  deriTeo 
mm  having  been  reeularly  trained  in  England  to  the  profession  of  law^ 
such  general  esteem  that  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  council,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  colony.  Bacon 
was  ambitious,  eloquent,  daring,  and,  prompted  either  by  honest  zeal  to 
redress  the  public  wrongs,  or  allured  oy  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  dis- 
tinction and  power,  he  mingled  with  the  malecontents ;  and  by  his  bold 
harangues  and  confident  promises  of  removing  all  their  grievances,  he 
inflamed  them  almost  to  madness.  As  the  devastations  committed  by  tlw 
Indians  was  the  calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused  the 
p)vemor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures  for  repelling  the  inva- 
sions of  the  savages,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
and  to  exterminate  that  odious  race.  Great  numbers  assembled,  and  chose 
Bacon  to  be  their  general.  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  commission, 
confirming  this  election  of  the  people,  and  offering  to  march  instantly  against 
the  common  enemy.  Bericeley,  accustomed  bylong  possession  of  supreme 
command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  considered  this 
tumultuary  armament  as  an  open  insult  to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that, 
under  specious  appearances.  Bacon  concealed  most  dangerous  designs. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther  provocation  to  an  incensed  multitude 
b^  a  direct  refusal  of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  nego- 
tiate in  order  to  gain  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found  all  endeavours 
to  soothe  them  ineffectual,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  them  in 
the  kirk's  name,  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  to  disperse.  ^ 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  ne  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  rendered  it 
impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or  safety,  instantly  took  the  only  resolu- 
tion that  remained  in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his 
followers,  he  marched  rapidly  to  James  Town,  and  surrounding  the  house 
where  the  governor  and  council  were  assembled,  demanded  the  commission 
for  which  he  had  formerly  applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud  ind^ant 
spirit  of  a  cavalier,  disdaining  the  requisitions  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily 
refused  to  comply,  and  calmly  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons 
which  were  pointed  against  it.  The  council,  however,  foreseeing  the  fatal 
consequences  of  driving  an  enraged  multitude,  in  whose  power  they  were, 
to  the  last  extremities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission  constituting 
Bacon  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Viigmia,  and  by  their  entreaties  prevailed 
on  the  governor  to  sign  it.  Bacon  with  his  troops  retired  in  triumph. 
Hardly  was  the  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread  of 
present  danger,  when,  by  a  transition  not  unusual  in  feeble  minds,  pre- 
sumptuous boldness  succeeded  to  excessive  fear.  The  commission  granted 
to  Bacon  was  declared  to  be  null,  havjng  been  extorted  by  force  ;  he  was 
proclaimed  a  rebel,  his  followers  were  required  to  abandon  his  standard, 
and  the  militia  ordered  to  arm,  and  to  ioin  the  governor. 

Enraged  at  conduct  which  he  branded  with  the  name  of  base  and  treache- 
rous, Bacon,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country, 
instantly  wheeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  James  Town. 
The  2:c>vemor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  numerous  body,  made  his  escape, 
and  fled  across  the  bay  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  snore.  Some  of  the 
counsellors  accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired  to  their  own  plantations. 
Upon  the  flie:ht  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  and  dispersion  of  the  council,  the 
frame  of  civil  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved,  and  Bacon 
becn!n«^  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled  power.  But  as  he  was 
soii«:ible  that  his  countrymen  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to 
authnrity  acquired  and  neld  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he  endeavoured  to 
foiiM  I  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis,  by  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
[A)uv)io's  approbation.     With  tliis  view  he  called  together  the  most  con- 
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siderable  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  bind 
themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to  resist  eveiy  enemy 
that  should  oppose  h,  he  from  that  time  considered  his  jurisdiction  as  le^ly 
established. 

Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces,  made  inroads  into 
different  parts  of  the  colony  where  Bacon's  authority  was  recognised. 
Several  sharp  conflicts  happened  with  various  success.  James  Town  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  province  were  laid 
waste,  sometimes  by  one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was 
not  by  his  own  exertions  that  the  governor  hoped  to  terminate  the  contest. 
He  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  transactions  in  Vii^^nia  to  the 
king,  and  demanded  such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell 
the  insuigents  whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated  by  the  restraint 
imposed  on  their  trade,  that  tney  were  impatient  to  shake  oflfall  dependence 
on  the  parent  state.  Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  dangerous 
than  unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  bis  authority  over  a  colony  the 
value  of  which  was  daily  increasing  and  more  fully  understood,  speedily 
despatched  a  small  squadron  with  such  a  number  of  reeular  troops  as 
Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his  followers  received  information  of 
this  armament,  but  were  not  intunidatcd  at  its  approach.  They  boldly 
determined  to  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to  be  consistent 
with  their  duty  and  alledance,  to  treat  all  who  should  aid  Sir  William 
Berkeley  as  enemies,  until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  thehr 
^evances  before  their  sovereign.* 

But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  animosity,  to  involve  their 
country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war  [1677],  an  event  happened,  which  quieted 
the  commotion  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when 
ready  to  take  the  field,  sickenea  and  died.  None  of  his  followers  pos- 
sessed such  talents,  or  were  so  much  objects  of  the  people's  confidence,  as 
entided  them  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  command.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to 
conduct  and  animate  them,  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success  subsided ; 
mutual  distrust  accompanied  this  universal  despondency ;  all  began  to  wish 
for  an  accommodation;  and  after  a  short  negotiation  with  oir  William 
Berkeley,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  his  government,  on 
obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 

Thus  terminated  an  insurrection,  which,  in  the  annals  of  Virginia,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Bacon^s  rebellion.  During  seven  months  this 
daring  leader  was  master  of  the  colony,  while  the  royal  governor  was  shut 
up  in  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  corner  of  it.  W^hat  were  the  real  motives 
that  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  and  to  what  length  he  intended  to  cany 
his  plans  of  reformation,  either  in  commerce  or  government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover,  in  the  scanty  materials  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
with  respect  to  this  transaction.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  like  that 
of  other  adventurers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated  chiefly^  by 
events ;  and  accordinglv  as  these  proved  favourable  or  adverse,  his  views 
and  reauisitions  would  have  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  soon  as  he  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  called 
together  the  representatives  of  the  people,  that  by  their  advice  and  autho- 
ri^  public  tranquillity  and  order  might  be  perfectly  established.  Though 
this  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  afler  the  death  of  Bacon,  while  the  memoiy 
of  reciprocal  injuries  was  still  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by 
such  a  fierce  contest  had  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom  exercised  by  the  successful  party  in 
a  civil  war.  No  man  suffered  capitally :  a  small  number  were  subjected 
to  fines :  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust : 
and  witn  those  exceptions  the  promise  of  general  idemnity  was  confirmed 

*  Beverley's  Iliat.  p  75, 76 
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by  law.    Soon  afler  Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  Colonel  Jeffreys  wai 
appointed  his  successor. 

From  that  period  to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  there  is  scarcely  any  memor 
rable  occurrence  in  the  hbtoiy  of  Vii^inia.  A  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  Indians.  Under  several  successive  gove mors,  administration  was  canied 
00  in  the  colony  with  the  same  arbitrarjr  spirit  that  distinguifibed  the  latter 
years  of  Charles  II.  and  the  precipitate  councils  of  James  II.  The  Vii]^D- 
lans,  with  a  constitution  which  in  form  resembled  that  of  England,  enjoyed 
hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which  that  admirable  system  of  policy  is 
framed  to  secure.  They  were  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of 
the  oppressed,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which,  under  severe 
])enalties,  prohibited  them  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  governor, 
or  defaming,  either  by  words  or  writing,  Uie  administration  of  the  colony.* 
Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their  commerce  were  felt  as  an  intole 
table  erievance,  and  they  nourished  in  secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  whidv- 
fiom  £e  necessity  of  concealing  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  acrimooj* 
But  not|vith8tan(ung  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  continued 
to  increase.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the  extent  of  demand  comr 
pensated  that  diminution,  and  by  giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry 
of  the  planters  diffused  wealth  amon^  them.  At  the  Revolution  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  excee&d  sixty  thousand,!  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-eight  years  its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled.} 
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WisBV  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  inade 
that  magnificent  partition,  which  has  been  mentioned,  of  a  vast  region  in 
North  America,  extending  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fiflh  degree 
of  latitude,  between  two  trading  comparaes  of  his  subjects,  he  establisned 
the  residence  of  the  one  in  London,  and  of  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The 
former  was  authorized  to  settle  in  the  southern,  and  the  latter  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  territory,  then  distii^uished  by  the  general  name  of 
Virginia.  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  idea  of 
some  speculative  refiner,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry,  by 
fixing  the  seat  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was  now  to  be  opened,  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  But  London  pos- 
sesses such  advantages  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and  activity 
of  EIngland  have  always  centered  in  the  capital.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  supenority  of  the  metropolis  in  both  these  respects  was  so 
great,  that  though  the  powers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king  on  the 
two  tradir^  companies  were  precisely  the  same,  the  adventurers  settled  in 
Plymouth  fell  far  short  of  those  in  London  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  their 
efllorts  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  Though  the 
operations  of  the  Plymouth  compan}[  were  animated  by  the  public-spirited 
zeal  of  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  iustice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdmando  Goi^s, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  tne  west,  all  its  exertions  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate. 

The  first  vessel  htted  out  by  the  company  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
[tBOf>].  In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven,  a  feeble  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Sa^ahadoc ;  but,  on  account  of  the  r^;our  of  the  climate, 

*  ^v-verlcy.  p.  81.    Ctaalmen  p  341.  t  Cbalmen't  Annals,  p.  3S6.  t  Ibid.  p.  12S. 
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was  soon  felinqubhedf  and  for  some  time  nothing  further  was  attem]^ed 
than  a  few  fishin?  Toyages  to  Cape  Cod^-or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the  natives 
for  !ikins  and  oil.  One  of  the  vessels  eauipped  for  this  purpose  [1^14] 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  wnose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of  Viiginia.  The  adventure  was 
prosperous  and  lucrative.  But  his  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not 
connne  its  attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details  of  a 
trading  voyage.  He  employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  cxploni^  the  coast, 
and  in  dehneatirg  its  bays  and  harbours.  On  his  return,  ne  laid  a  map  of 
it  before  Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exa^eration  of  discoverers, 
painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country  m  such  glowing  colours, 
that  the  your^  pnnce,  in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared,  that  it  should 
be  callea  New  England  ;*  a  name  which  efiaced  that  of  Viiiginia,  and  by 
which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

The  favourable  accounts  of  the  countiy  by  Smith,  as  well  as  the  success 
of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encouraged  private  adventurers  to  prosecute 
the  trade  on  the  coast  of  New  England  with  greater  briskness ;  but  did 
not  inspire  the  languishing  company  of  Plymouth  with  such  vigour  as  to 
make  any  new  attempt  towards  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there. 
Sometbii^  more  than  the  prospect  of  distant  g^ain  to  themselveSi  or  dt 
future  advantages  to  their  countiy,  was  re<][uisite  in  order  to  induce  men  to 
Abandon  the  place  of  their  nativity,  to  migrate  to  anodier  quarter  of  the 
l^lobe,  and  endure  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  climate,  and 
m  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woods,  or  occupied  by  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But  what  mere  attention  to  pnvate  emohi- 
ment  or  to  national  utility  could  not  eflect,  was  accomplished  by  the 
operation  of  a  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually  excited  among  a 
great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that  fitted  them  remarkably  for  encoun- 
tering the  dangers,  and  surmounting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hitherto 
rendered  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that  part  of  America 
allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth.  As  the  various  settlements  in  New 
England  are  indebted  for  their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our 
nsirrative  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all  their  transactions, 
and  ^ving  a  peculiar  tincture  to  the  character  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
to  their  institutions  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  its  rise  and  progress  with  attention  and  accuracy. 

When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church  prompted 
different  nations  of  Europe  to  throw  off  its  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  nom 
its  communion,  the  mode  as  well  as  deeree  of  their  separation  was  various. 
Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  ana  carried  on  by  the  people  without 
authority  from  their  rulers,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the  rupture  was  violent 
and  total.  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was  overturned,  and  a  different 
system,  not  only  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  to  church  government,  and 
the  external  rites  of  worship,  was  established.  Calvin,  who,  by  his  abili- 
ties, learning!  and  austerity  of  manners,  had  acquired  high  reputation  and 
authority  in  the  Protestant  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  of 
thoroudn  reformation.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure  form  of  eccle- 
siastical policy  which  he  approved  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Geneva.  The  simplicity  of  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repugnancy 
to  those  of  the  Popish  church,  were  so  much  admired  by  all  the  stricter 
reformers,  that  it  was  copied,  with  some  small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh.  in  those  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  in  the  churches  of  tiie 
Hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure  from  the  ch»!Tch  of 
Rome  were  taken  with  greater  deliberation,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom 

*  SmJtli*!  Tnv.  book  vi.  p.  tf)3,  he.    Purdias,  iv.  p.  1937. 
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or  pcdicy  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so  wide.  Of 
all  the  reformed  churche^  that  of  Englana  has  deviated  least  from  the 
ancient  institutbns.  The  violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Hennr  V  IIL«  who» 
thoueh  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets  of  the  Papail  see* 
chewed  innovations  in  doctrine  or  worship  during  his  reign.  When  htt 
son  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  by 
law,  tl^  cautious  prudence  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  moderated  the  zeal  of 
those  who  had  espoused  the  new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be 
recognised  as  the  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conformably  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect  to  church  government  and  the 
mode  of  worship  were  not  adopted.  As  the  hierarcny  in  England  was 
incorporated  with  the  civil  policv  of  the  kingdom,  and  constituted  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  archbishops,  and  bisnops,  with  all  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  of  ecclesiastics  subject  to  them,  were  continued  according  to 
ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  di&^ity  and  jurisdiction.  The  pecmiar 
vestments  in  which  the  clergy  performed  their  sacred  functions,  oowiqg 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  kneeling  at  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^ 
Supper,  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  baptism,  the  use  of  the  Ring  in  mairiaee^ 
with  several  other  rights  to  which  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  people^ 
and  which  time  had  rendered  venerable,  were  still  retained.  But  though 
Parliament  enjoined  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies  under  veiy  severe 
penalties,*  several  of  the  more  zealous  clergy  entertained  scruples  with 
respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  this  injunction :  and  the  vigi- 
lance and  authority  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  with  difficulty  saved  their 
infant  church  from  the  disgrace  of  a  schism  on  this  account. 

On  the  accession  of  Maiy,  the  furious  zeal  with  which  she  persecuted 
all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  forced  many  eminent 
protestants,  laymen  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
continent.  Francfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strasbuigh  received  them  with 
affectionate  hospitality  as  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  magistrates 
permitted  them  to  assemble  by  themselves  for  religious  worship.  The 
exiles  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  two  former  cities,  modelled  their 
little  congregations  according  to  the  ideas  of  Calvin,  and  with  a  spirit 
natural  to  men  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions  which  appeared 
to  be  further  removed  from  the  superstitions  of  Popery  than  those  of  their 
own  church.  They  returned  to  England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re-established 
the  protestant  religion,  not  only  with  more  violent  antipathy  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  mat  church  by  which  they  had  been  oppressed,  but  with 
a  strong  attachment  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  which  they  bad  been  for 
some  years  accustomed.  As  they  were  received  by  their  countrymen  with 
the  veneration  due  to  confessors,  they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived  from 
that  opinion  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  reformation  in  the  English  ritual  as 
might  bring  it  nearer  to  the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some 
of  the  Qpeen's  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly  disposed  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  this  measure.  But  Elizabeth  paid  little  regard  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  one  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age,  to  study 
religious  controversy,  and  possessing,  like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her 
own  understanding,  that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  Judge  and 
decide  with  respect  to  eveiy  point  in  dispute  between  contenaing  sects,t 

•8Rnd3Edw.VI.c.l. 

t  Of  tbe  high  idea  which  EUzabeUi  entertained  with  rapcct  to  her  owniapertor  skill  in  theologjr, 
at  well  as  the  haughty  tone  in  which  she  dictated  to  her  subjecls  what  they  ought  to  believe,  we 
have  a  ftriking  picture  in  her  ipcech  at  tbe  dote  of  the  parliament^  A.  0. 1585.—"  One  thing  I  may 
Doi  ovenridp— Religion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take  root ;  and,  being  cor- 
rupted, may  mar  all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  some  fault-Anders  with  the  order  of  the  clergy, 
which  BO  may  make  a  slander  to  mvself,  and  to  the  church,  whose  overruler  God  hath  made  me, 
whose  nczligence  cannot  be  excused,  If  any  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  suffered.  Thus  much 
I  must  say,  that  some  fkults  and  negligences  must  srow  and  be,  as  in  all  other  groat  charges  it  hap- 
peneth  ;  and  what  vocation  without  ?  All  which,  if  you,  my  lords  of  the  clergy,  do  not  amend, 
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she  chose  to  act  accordinfi:  to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  Kome,  in  the  parade  of  external  worship,  than  to 
widen  the  hreach  bj  aholishing  any  nte  already  established.*    An  act  of 

})arliament,  in  the  first  year  of  ner  reign,  not  only  required  an  exact  con- 
brmity  to  the  mode  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  service  book^^under 
most  ngorous  penalties,  but  empowered  the  Qpeen  to  eiyoin  the  observance 
of  such  additional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opinion,  to  render  the 
public  exercises  of  devotion  more  decent  and  edifyir^.t 

The  advocates  for  a  further  reformation,  notwithstanding  this  cruel 
disappointment  of  the  sanguine  hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their 
native  country,  did  not  relinquish  their  design.  They  disseminated  their 
opinions  with  great  industry  among  the  people.  They  extolled  the  purity 
of  foreign  churches,  and  inveighed  against  the  superstitious  practices  with 
which  reli^on  was  defiled  in  their  own  church,  in  vain  did  the  defenders 
of  the  estaolished  system  represent  that  these  forms  and  ceremonies  were 
in  {hemselves  thii^  perfectly  indifferent,  which,  from  lone  usage,  were 
▼iewed  with  reverence ;  and  by  their  impression  upon  the  senses  and 
imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the  attention,  but  to  affect  the  hearty 
and  to  warm  it  with  devout  and  worthy  sentiments.  The  Puritans  (for 
by  that  name  such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was  enjoined  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  were  distinguished)  maintained  that  the  rites  in  question 
were  inventions  of  men,  superadded  to  the  simple  and  reasonable  services 
required  in  the  word  of  Qod ;  that  from  the  excessive  solicitude  with 
which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted,  the  multitude  must  conceive  such 
a  high  opinion  of  their  value  and  importance  as  mi^ht  induce  them  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  religion,  and  to  imagine  that 
external  observances  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  sanctity ; 
that  ceremonies  which  had  been  long  employed  by  a  society  manifestly 
corrupt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and  fascinate  mankind,  ought 
now  to  be  rejected  as  relics  of  superstition  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church 
which  gloried  in  the  name  of  Reformed, 

The  people,  to  whom  in  every  religious  controversy  the  final  appeal  is 
made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of  me  contending  parties ;  and  it  is 
obvious  to  which  of  them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  popeiy,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would  lend  the  most  favour- 
able ear.  The  desire  of  a  nirther  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
spread  wide  through  the  nation.  The  preachers  who  contended  for  thisy 
and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and  other  vestments  peculiar  to  their 
order,  or  to  observe  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and 
admired,  while  the  ministiy  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  conformity  was 
deserted,  and  their  persons  oflen  exposed  to  insult.  For  some  time  the 
nonconformists  were  connived  at ;  but  as  their  number  and  boldness 
increased,  the  interposition  both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed 
necessaiy  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the  disgrace  of  Christians, 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  charity 
and  mutual  forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed,  were  in  that  age  little  underetood.  Not  only  the  idea  of 
toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself  in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then 
unknown.  Eveiy  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of  power 
for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation  of  error.    The  laws  of  her 

I  mean  to  depoee  yoa.  Locdc  70,  therefore,  well  to  your  charges.  This  may  bo  amended  without 
needleas  or  ooen  exclamations.  I  am  supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  moat  philosophical. 
I  must  yleki  this  to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  be  not  profeflsors)  have  read  more. 
And  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  so  simple  that  I  understand  not,  nor  so  forgetful  that 
I  remember  not ;  and  yet  amidst  my  many  volumes,  I  hope  God'a  book  hath  not  been  my  seldomeat 
lectures,  in  which  we  find  that  by  which  reasmn  all  ou|iht  to  believe.  I  see  many  over-bold  with 
God  Almighty,  making  too  many  subtle  scannings  of  his  bleiecd  will.  The  presumption  is  so  grwt 
that  I  miy  not  suffer  it,"  &c.  D*Ewc8*s  Journal,  p.  338. 
•  Neal*s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i.  138. 176.  t  1  Eliz-  c.  9. 
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kingdom  armed  Elizabeth  with  ample  authority  for  this  purposey  and  die 
was  abundant^  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour.  Many  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  puritan  deigy  were  deprived  of  their  beneficeSf 
others  were  imprisoned,  several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death.  But 
persecution,  as  usually  happens,  instead  of  extinguishing,  inflamed  their 
lealTb  such  a  height,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaiy  courts  of  law 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  High  CommiuUnk  for  EccUsiatiiccd  Affcdrn^  whose 
powers  and  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less  odious  or  less  hostile  to 
the  principles  of  justice  than  those  of  the  Spanbh  Inquisition.  Several 
attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  check  these  arbitraiy 
proceedings,  and  to  moderate  the  rafi;e  of  persecution ;  ^  but  the  Qpeen 
always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  presumed  to  deliver  any  opinion 
with  respect  to  a  matter  appertaining  solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as 
imperious  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used  by  Heray  VIII.  in  addressing  his 
IMurliaments ;  and  so  tamely  obsequious  were  the  guardians  of  the  people^s 
rights  that  they  not  only  obeyed  thcxse  unconstitutional  commands,  ouf  con- 
sented to  an  act,  by  vThich  eveiy  person  who  should  absent  himself  from 
church  duri^  a  month  was  subjected  to  punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ;  and  ifaAer  conviction  Ke  did  not  within  three  months  renounce  his 
erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the  laws,  he  was  then  obliged  to  abjure 
the  realm ;  out  if  he  either  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or  returned 
from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of 
deigy.* 

^  By  this  iniquitous  statute,  equally  repugnant  to  ideas  of  civil  and  of  reli- 
gious liberty^  the  puritans  were  cut  on  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either 
refonnation  m  the  church  or  indulgence  to  themselves.  Exasperated  bv 
this  ri^rous  treatment,  their  antipathy  to  the  established  religion  increasea^ 
and  with  the  progress  natural  to  violent  passions,  carried  them  far  beyond 
what  was  their  original  aim.    The  first  puritans  did  not  entertain  any  sciu- 

Eles  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem  to 
ave  been  veiy  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the  churdi 
of  which  they  were  members.  But  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  her 
bosom,  and  constrained  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship  oi 
Grod,  their  followers  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by  which  they  were 
oppressed,  with  reverence  or  affection.  Her  govemment,  her  discipline, 
her  ritual,  were  examined  with  minute  attention.  Eveiy  error  was  pomtra 
out,  and  eveiy  defect  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any  preacher  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  he  was  listenea  to  with  greater  ap- 
probation ;  and  the  further  he  uiged  his  disciples  to  depart  fix>m  such  an 
impure  community,  the  more  eageriy  did  they  follow  hizn.  By  degrees, 
ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  altogether  repugnant  to  those  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  gained  f<X)ting  in  the  nation.  The  more  sober  and  learned 
guritans  inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Presbyterian, 
uch  as  were  more  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  innovatior  , 
however  much  they  might  approve  the  equality  of  pastors  which  that  sys- 
tem establishes,  reprobated  the  authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judicv 
tones,  descending  from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordination,  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  liberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  time  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
amused  them  with  many  ideal  schemes  of  ecclesiastial  policy.  At  length 
Robert  Brown  [1580],  a  popular  declaimer  in  high  estimation,  reduced 
them  to  a  system,  on  which  he  modelled  his  own  con^gation.  He  taught 
that  the  church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichnstlan,  its  mim'sters  not 
lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances  and  sacraments  invalid ;  and  therefore 
he  pronibited  his  people  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious  func- 

•  33  Eliz.  c.  1. 
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tion.  He  maintainedy  that  a  society  of  Christians,  uniting  together  to  wor- 
ibip  God,  constituted  a  church  possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the 
comiuct  of  its  own  affiura,  independent  of  any  other  society,  and  unaccount- 
able to  any  superior ;  that  the  priesthood  was  neither  a  distinct  order  in 
die  church,  nor  confeired  an  indelible  character ;  but  that  eveiy  man  quali- 
fied to  teach  might  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  the  election  of  the  breth- 
ren, and  by  imposition  of  their  hands ;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority, 
he  might  be  dischaiged  from  that  function,  and  reduced,  to  the  rank  of  a 
private  Christian ;  that  eveiy  person  when  admitted  a  member  of  a  church, 
oo^ht  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
bemg  in  a  state  ot  favour  with  God ;  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  a  church 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  its  membera. 

This  democratical  K>rm  of  government,  which  aoolished  all  distinction 
of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  comerred  an  equal  portion  of  power  on  every 
individual,  accorded  so  perfectly  with  the  levelling  genius  of  fanaticisni, 
that  it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a  complete  model  of  Christian 
policy.  From  their  founder  they  were  denominated  Brownists ;  and  as 
their  tenets  were  more  hostile  to  the  established  religion  than  those  of  other 
separatists,  the  fiercest  storm  of  persecution  fell  upon  their  heads.  Many 
of^tfaem  were  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  some  put  to  death ;  and  though 
Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  few  examples  amor^  enthusiasts 
whose  vanity  has  been  soothed  by  being  reco^ised  as  heads  of  a  party, 
abandoned  his  disciples,  conformed  to  the  established  religion,  and  accepted 
of  a  benefice  in  the  church,  the  sect  not  only  subsisted,  but  continued  to 

Spread,  especfally  among  persons  in  the  micuile  and  lower  ranks  of  life, 
ut  as  all  their  motions  were  carefully  watched,  both  by  the  eccleaiastica] 
and  civil  courts,  which,  as  oAen  as  they  were  detected,  punished  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  a  body  of  them,  weary  of  living  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Holland,  and  settled  in  Leyden,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Robinson  their  pastor.  There  they  resided  for  several 
years  unmolested  and  obscure.  ^  But  many  of  their  aged  members  dying, 
and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch  families,  while  their  churcn 
Iteceived  no  increase,  either  by  recruits  from  England  or  by  proselytes 
gained  in  the  country,  they  began  to  be  afraid  that  all  their  high  attain- 
ments in  spiritual  Knowledge  would  be  lost,  and  that  perfect  fabric  of 
pcdicy  wbicn  they  had  erected  would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, if  they  remained  longer  m  a  strange  land. 

Deeply  affected  with  the  prospect  of  an  event  which  to  them  appeared 
htal  to  the  interests  of  truth,  they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  it,  to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might  profess  and 
propagate  their  opinions  with  |;reater  success.  America,  in  which  their 
country^men  were  at  that  time  intent  on  planting  colonies,  presented  itself 
to  their  thoughts.  Thej;  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of  bein^  per- 
mitted, in  that  remote  region,  to  follow  their  own  ideas  in  religion  without 
disturbance.  The  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants  to  ' 
America  had  been  expcned  did  not  deter  them.  *'  They  were  well  weaned 
(according  to  their  own  description,)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  dimculties  of  a  strange  land.  They  were  knit 
together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band,  by  virtue  of  which  they  held  them- 
selves obliged  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole. 
It  was  not  with  them,  as  with  otl^r  men,  whom  small 'things  could  discou- 
rage, or  small  discontents  cause  to  wish  themselves  at  home  again."*  The 
first  object  of  their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. For  this  purpose  they  applied  to  the  king ;  and,  though  James 
refiised  to  give  them  any  exphcit  assurance  of  toleration,  they  seem  to  have 
obtained  from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as  they  con- 

*  Untchlit8on*8  Hist,  of  Mousaoch.  p.  4. 
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tioued  to  demean  themselres  auietlj.  So  eager  were  they  to  accomplidi 
their  farourite  scheme,  that,  relying  on  this  precanous  security^  they  began 
to  negotiate  with  the  Virginian  company  Tor  a  tract  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent.  This  they  easily  procured  fiom  a  society  desirous 
of  encouraging  migration  to  a  vast  country,  of  ¥rhich  they  had  hitherto 
occuoied  only  a  few  spots. 

After  the  utmost  efforts,  their  preparations  fell  far  short  of  what  was 
requisite  for  beginning  the  settlement  of  a  new  colony.  A  hundred  and 
twenty  persons  sailed  from  England  [Sept.  6, 1620^,  in  a  single  ship  od 
this  arduous  undertaking.  The  place  of^  their  destination  was  HudM>n'8 
River,  where  they  intended  to  settle ;  but  their  captain  having  been 
bribed,  as  is  said,  by  the  Dutch,  who  bad  then  formed  a  scheme,  which 
they  anerwards  accomplished,  of  planting  a  colony  there,  canned  them 
so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first  land  in  Amenca  which  they  made 
[Nov.  11],  was  Cape  Cod.  Thev  were  now  not  only  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  tenitoiy  which  had  oeen  granted  to  them,  but  beyond  those 
of  the  company  from  which  they  derived  their  right.  The  seasooi  how- 
ever, was  so  tar  advanced,  and  sickness  raged  so  violently  among  men 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage,  that  it  became  necessaiy 
to  take  up  their  abode  there.  Af>er  explonnj^  the  coast,  they  chose  for 
their  situation  a  place  now  belonging  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay» 
to  which  they  g^ve  tlie  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably  out  of  respect 
to  that  compai^  within  whose  jurisdiction  they  now  found  themselves 
situated.* 

No  season  could  be  more  unfavourable  to  settlement  than  that  in  which 
the  colony  landed. .  The  winter,  which,  from  the  predominance  of  cold 
in  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel  latitudes  of  our 
hemisphere,  was  already  set  in :  and  they  were  slenderiy  provided  with 
what  was  requisite  for  comfortaole  subsistence,  under  a  climate  consider- 
ably more  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had  made  preparation.    Above 
one  half  of  them  was  cutoff  before  the  return  of  spring,  by  diseases,  or  l^ 
famine :  the  survivors,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  supply  oi 
their  own  wants,  were  compelled  to  taxe  arms  against  the  savages  m  their 
neighbourhood.    Happily  tor  the  English,  a  pestilence  which  raged  in 
America  the  year  before  they  landed,  had  swept  off  so  great  a  number 
of  the  natives  that  they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humb^d.    The  privi- 
lege of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  beino^  governed  by  laws  of 
their  own  framing,  afforded  consolation  to  the  colonists  amidst  all  their 
dangers  and  hardships.    The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the  same 
with  that  which  they  had  established  in  Holland.    Their  system  of  civil 
government  was  founded  on  those  ideas  of  the  natural  equality  among 
men,  to  which  their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  tnem.    Eveiy 
free  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  was  admitted  into  the  supreme 
legislative  body.    The  laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their 
jurisprudence,  though  Avith  some  diversity  in  the  punishments  inflicted 
upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.    The  executive  power 
was  vested  in  a  governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.!     So  far  their  institutions 
appear  to  be  founded  on  the  ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.    But 
it  was  a  favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age,  that  the 
Scriptures  containiea  a  complete  system  not  only  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  of  civil  wisdom  and  polity ;  and  without  attending  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  histoir  is  there  recorded, 
Uiey  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their  own  conducfirom  what  happened 
among  men  in  a  very  different  state.    Under  the  influence  of  this  wild 

*  Hubard*8  Trea.  State,  p.  3.    Cotton's  Mtgnalia,  p.  7.    Hutchinaon'i  Hiat.  p.  3  ^. 
t  Chalmen'i  AnxiaL>,  p.  87. 
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liDtioD,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymoutb,  in  imitation  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tianSy  threw  all  their  property  into  a  common  stook,  and,  like  members  of 
one  iamilYf  carried  on  eveiy  work  of  industiy  by  their  joint  labour  for 
public  benoof%^  But,  however  this  resolution  mignt  evidence  the  sincerity 
of  their  faith,  it  retanied  the  progress  of  their  colony.  The  same  fatal 
effects  flowed  from  this  community  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which  had 
fonnerly  been  experienced  in  Virginia  ;  and  it  soon  became  necessaiy  to 
relinquish  what  was  too  refined  to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to 
the  afi^irs  of  men.  But  though  they  built  a  small  town,  and  surrounded 
it  with  such  a  fence  as  afforded  sufi£:ient  security  against  the  assaults  of 
Indians,  the  soil  around  it  was  so  poor,  their  religious  principles  were  so 
unsocial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so  scanty,  that  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  number  of  people  belongii^  to  the  settlement  did 
not  exceed  three  hundred.!  During  some  years  ihey  appear  not  to  have 
acquired  right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the  (erritoiy  which  they  had 
occupied.  At  Jength  [1630],  they  obtained  a  grant  of  property  from  the 
council  of  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  but  were  never  incorporated  as 
a  body  politic  by  royal  charter.}  Unlike  all  the  other  settlements  in 
America,  this  colony  must  be  considered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association, 
held  together  by  tne  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognise  the  autho- 
ri^  of  laws,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  framed  and 
chosen  by  themselves.  In  this  state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble 
community,  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the  colony 
of  MassacDusetts  Bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which  I  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

The  original  company  of  Plymouth  havipg  done  nothing  efibctual  to- 
wards estaolishii^  any  permanent  settlement  in  America,  James  I.,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  nundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter  to  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  several  other  persons 
of  distinction  in  his  court,  by  which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  ter- 
ritoiy  in  America,  still  more  extensive  than  what  had  been  granted  to  the 
former  patentees,  incorporating  them  as  a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant 
colonies  there,  with  powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Virginia.  This  society 
was  distinguished  hj  the  name  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Plymouth  for 
planting  and  governing  New  England.  What  considerations  of  public 
utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  undertaking  to  persons 
'apparently  so  ill  qualified  for  conducting  it,  or  what  prospect  of  private 
advantage  prompted  them  to  engaec  in  it,  the  information  we  receive  from 
contemporaiy  writers  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  expectations  of  both  were  disappointed  ;  and  after  many  schemes  and 
arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates  towsu^  colonization 
proved  unsuccessful. 

New  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if  the  same  causes 
which  occasioned  the  emigration  of  the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to 
operate.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  persecution  to  which  puritans  of 
eveiy  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their  number  and  zeal  daily  in- 
creased. As  they  now  despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any 
relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect,  many  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  towards  some  other  place  of  retreat,  where  they  might  pro- 
feffl  their  own  opinions  with  impunity.  From  the  tranquillity  which  tneir 
brethren  had  hitherto  enjoyed  m  New  Plymouth,  they  hoped  to  find  thb 
desired  asylum  in  New  England ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a 
nonconformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was  formed  by  several 
gentlemen  who  had  imbibed  puritanical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a 

*  Cbalmcri**  Annalt,  p.  89.    Doiuflat'e  Summary,  i.  p.  370.  t  Chalmen's  Annals,  p  07 
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colony  thidier.  The^  purchased  &om  the  council  of  Plymouth  [March 
19, 1627].  all  the  teiritonry  extending  in  length  from  three  mites  north  ol 
the  river  Merrimack,  totnree  miles  south  of  Charles  River,  and  in  breadth* 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  Orean.  Zealous  as  these  i>Toprietor9 
were  to  accomplish  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  their 
own  inability  to  attempt  the  population  of  such  an  immea%  region,  and 
deemed  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  more  opulent  copartners.* 

Of  these  they  found  vtrithout  difficulty,  a  sufficient  number,  chiefly  m  the 
capital,  and  among  persons  in  the  commercial  and  other  industrious  walks 
of  life,  who  had  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  or  secretly  favoured 
their  opinions.  These  new  adventurers,  with  the  caution  natural  to  men 
conversant  in  business,  entertained  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  ol 
founding  a  colony  on  (he  basis  of  a  grant  from  a  private  company  of  pa- 
tentees, who  might  conv^  a  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  but  could  not 
confer  jurisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  that  society  which  they 
had  in  contemplation  to  establHh.  As  it  was  only  from  royal  authority  that 
such  powers  could  be  derived,  ^ev  applied  for  these ;  ana  Charles  granted 
their  request,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonishing,  when  we  consider 
theprinciples  and  views  of  the  men  who  were  suitors  for  the  favour. 

Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political  wisdom,  but  its 
instructions  are  communicated  slowly.  Although  the  experience  of  above 
twenty  years  might  have  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  committing 
the  government  of  settlements  in  America  to  exclusive  corporations  resident 
in  Europe,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so  much  by  what 
passed  oefore  their  eyes  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas  beyond,  those 
adopted  by  James  in  his  first  attempts  towards  colonization.  The  charter 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted  by  his  father  to 
the  two  Virginian  companies  ana  to  the  council  of  Plymouth.  The  new 
adventurers  were  incorporated  as  a  body  politic,  ana  their  right  to  the 
territory,  which  they  had  purchased  firom  the  council  at  Plymouth,  beii^ 
confirmed  by  the  kir^,  they  were  empowered  to  disoose  of  lands,  and  to 
gjovem  the  people  who  should  settle  upon  them.  The  first  governor  of 
Uie  company  and  his  assistants  were  named  by  the  crown  ;  the  r^t  of 
electing  their  successors  was  vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation. 
The  executive  power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  assistants ;  that 
of  legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors,  Avho  might  make  statutes  and 
orders  for  the  good  of  the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  th«  laws  of 
England,  and  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  according  to  the  course  of 
other  corporations  within  the  realm.  Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by  the 
same  liberal  tenure  with  those  granted  to  the  Vii^inian  company.  They 
obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  from  internal  taxes,  and  from 
duties  on  goods  exported  or  importea;  and  notwithstanding  their  misra- 
tion  to  America,  they  and  their  descendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
ail  the  rights  of  natural  bom  subjecls.t 

The  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer  on  the  adventurers  who 
undertook  to  jieople  tlie  territory  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  all  the  corporate 
rights  possessed  uy  the  councif  of  Plymouth,  from  which  they  haa  pur- 
chased it,  and  to  k>rm  them  into  a  public  body,  resembling  other  great 
trading  companies,  which  the  spirit  ofmonarchy  nad  at  that  time  multiplied 
in  the  kingdom.  The  king  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to  have  sus- 
pected the  secret  intentions  of  those  who  projected  the  measure ;  for  so 
lar  was  he  prom  alluring  emigrants,  by  any  hopes  of  indulgence  with  re- 
spect to  their  religious  scruples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxation  from  the 
r!g«)ur  of  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformists,  that  he  expressly  nro- 

*  Neari  Hut  of  X«w  England,  i.  p.  12^.  t  Uutclunson's  CoDcct.  of  Original  P%pcr^ 
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vfvlns  Ibr  htvhig  tiie  oath  of  supremacy  administered  to  eveiy  penon  who 
shall  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  there.* 

But  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  the  adventurers  kept  their 
own  olgect  steadily  in  view.  Soon  af^er  their  powers  to  establish  a  colony 
were  rendered  complete  by  the  royal  charter  1 1629],  they  fitted  out  five 
ships  for  New  England ;  on  board  of  which  enabarked  upwards  of  three 
hundred  passeng;ersL  with  a  view  of  settling  there.  These  were  most 
zealous  puritan&  whose  chief  inducement  to  relinquish  their  native  land 
was  the  nope  ol  eqjoying  religious  liberty  in  a  counti^  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  goremment  and  the  oppression  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  Some 
eminent  nonconformist  ministers  accompanied  them  as  their  spiritual  in- 
structers.  On  their  arrival  in  New  England,  they  found  the  wretched  re- 
mainder of  a  small  body  of  emig^nts,  who  had  lef^  England  [June  29], 
the  preceding  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Endicott,  a  deep  enthusiast, 
whom,  prior  to  tlieir  incorporation  by  the  royal  charter,  the  associates  had 
appointed  deputy  governor.  They  were  settled  at  a  place  called  b^  the 
Indians  Naunekeag,  and  to  which  Endicott,  with  the  fond  affectation  of 
fanatics  of  that  age  to  employ  the  language  and  appellations  of  Scripture 
in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  had  given  tl^  name  of^ Salem. 

The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now  joined  them,  coincided 
perfectly  in  religious  principles.  They  were  puritans  of  the  strictesf 
form ;  and  to  men  of  this  character  the  institution  of  a  church  was  naturally 
of  such  interesting  concern  as  to  take  place  of  every  other  object.  In  this 
first  transaction,  &ey  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the  reformation  at 
which  they  aimed.  Without  r^ard  to  the  sentiments  of  tnat  monarch 
under  the  sanction  of  whose  au^ority  they  settled  in  America,  and  fixHn 
whom  they  derived  right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  England,  with  which  the  charter  required  that  none  of  tneir  acts 
or  ordinances  should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant  church 
that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Independent.  They  united  together  in  religious  society  J  Aug.  6],  by  a 
solemn  covenant  with  God  and  with  one  another,  and  in  sfnct  conformity, 
as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  Scripture.  They  elected  a  pastor,  a 
teacher,  and  an  elder,  whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respective  omces,  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.  All  who  were  that  day  admitted 
members  of  the  church  signified  their  assent  to  a  confession  of  /aith  drawn 
up  by  their  teacher,  and  ^ave  an  account  o(  the  foundation  of  their  own 
hopes  as  Christians;  and  it  was  declared  that  no  person  should  hereafter 
be  received  into  communion  until  he  gave  satisfaction  to  tlic  church  with 
respect  to  his  faith  and  sanctity.  The  form  of  public  worship  which  they 
instituted  was  without  a  liturgy,  disencumbered  of  every  superfluous  cere- 
mony, and  reduced  to  the  lowest  standard  of  Calvinistic  simplicity.! 

It  was  with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men  passionately  attached  to 
their  own  notions,  and  who  haci  long  been  restrained  from  avowing  them, 
employed  themselves  in  framing  this  model  of  a  pure  cluirch.  But  in  the 
first  moment  that  they  becan  to  taste  of  Christian  liberty  themselves,  they 
tbrgot  that  other  men  haci  an  equal  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their  num- 
bcc,  retaining  a  high  veneration  for  the  ritual  of  the  English  church,  were 
so  much  offended  at  the  total  abolition  of  it,  that  they  withdrew  from  com- 

*  Hutcliliwrn*!  CoOoct  of  Orig.  Papera,  p.  18.~Il  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Nenl,  an  bidmtrtoiu  and 
generally  well  informed  writer,  ihould  aArm,  that "  froe  lib«rty  of  conwience  waa  granunl  by  Uda 
charter  'to  all  wbo  tboiild  settle  in  those  parts,  to  worship  God  in  tlieir  own  way.'*  Hist,  of  New 
F.:tgl.  i.  W.  This  he  repeats  in  bis  Illstnry  of  tlie  PurltADs,  li.  310 ;  and  miliseniieDt  historians  have 
co;^^  him  impllcitlv.  Mo  pcrmiMrion  of  this  kind,  however,  is  contained  in  the  charter ;  and  such 
an  indulgenee  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  the  ninitRM  of  Charlcp  and  h*8  ministeraduriDr 
the  course  of  his  reigu.  At  the  time  when  Charles  issued  the  cliarter,  the  influence  of  Laud  ovet 
his  counsels  was  at  its  heiKhl,  the  ptiritans  were  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  tbe 
kingdom  was  ruled  entirely  inr  prerogative.  This  is  not  an  era  in  which  one  can  expect  to  OMCl 
with  concessions  in  favour  of  nonconformists,  fnim  a  prince  of  Char1es*8  rharactcr  and  princMeB. 

flMath.  Mtgnal,  pw  la    Neal's  Hist,  of  N.  Fngl.  i.  136.    CbahDcrs,  b.  143. 
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munion  with  (he  newlj  instituted  church,  and  assembled  separately  for  tho 
worship  of  God.  With  an  inconsistency  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant 
instances  amoi^  Christians  of  every  denomination  that  it  cannot  be  im« 
puted  as  a  reproach  peculiar  to  any  sect,  the  very  men  who  had  themselves 
fled  from  persecution  became  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to 
enforce  their  own  opinions,  to  tne  same  unhallowed  weapons,  against  the 
employment  of  which  they  had  lately  remonstrated  with  so  much  violence. 
£ndicott  called  the  two  chief  malecontents  before  him  ;  and  though  they 
were  men  of  note,  and  among  the  number  of  original  patentees,  he  expelled 
them  from  the  society,  and  sent  them  home  in  the  ships  which  were  re- 
turning to  England.*  The  colonists  were  now  united  in  sentiments ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  suffered  so  much  from  diseases,  which 
carried  on  almost  one  half  of  tneir  number,  that  they  made  little  prog^ress 
in  occupyinff  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  directors  of  the  company  in  England  exerted  their 
utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce  tnc  colony  with  a  numerous  body 
of  new  setders ;  and  as  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exacted  conformity  lo 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater  rigour  than  ever,  the  condition 
of  such  as  had  any  scruples  with  respect  to  this  became  so  intolerable  toal 
many  accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in  New  England. 
Several  of  these  were  persons  of  greater  opulence  and  of  better  condition 
than  any  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  that  countiy.  But  as  they  intended 
t6  employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their  persons  in  establishing 
a  permanent  colony  there,  and  foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  their 
subjection  to  laws  made  without  their  own  consent,  and  framed  by  a 
society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  situation, 
they  insisted  that  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  England  to  America,  and  the  government  of  the  colony  be 
vested  entirely  m  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter  country,  became 
members  of  it.f  The  company  had  already  expended  considerable  sums 
in  prosecuting  the  design  of  their  institution,  without  having  received 
almost  any  return,  and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even  of  reimbursement, 
but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncertain  to  De  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  mer- 
chants, the  most  numerous  class  of  its  members.  They  hesitated,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  legality  of  granting  the  demand  of  the  intended  emi- 
grants. But  such  was  their  eagerness  to  be  disengaged  from  an  unpro- 
mising  adventure,  that,  "  by  general  consent  it  was  determined,  that  the 
charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  government  be  settled  in  New 
England."!  To  the  members  of  the  corporation  who  chose  to  remain  at 
home  was  reserved  a  share  in  the  trading  stock  and  profits  of  the  company 
during  seven  years. 

In  mis  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  history 
of  English  colonization,  two  circumstances  merit  particular  attention  :  one 
is  the  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  transleience  ;  the  other  is  the 
•  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the  king  permitted  it  lo  take  place.  If  the 
validity  of  this  determination  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the  charter 
which  constituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  conveyed  to  it  all  the  corporate 
powers  with  which  it  was  invested,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  ex- 
ercise those  powers  in  any  mode  different  from  what  the  charter  prescribed, 
nor  alienate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
trading  corporation  in  England  into  a  provincial  government  in  America. 
But  from  the  first  institution  of  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bsy,  its 
members  seem  to  have  been  animated  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil 
policy,  as  well  as  in  religion ;  and  by  the  habit  of  rejecting  established 
usages  in  the  one,  they  were  prepared  tor  deviating  from  them  in  the  other. 

•  Mather,  p.  19.    N<»al,  p.  129.  t  Hutchliifon's  Coll.  of  Papera,  p,  25.  J  Matlier, 

p.  90.    HiiicLinson'a  Hist  p.  U.    Chalmcro,  p.  loO. 
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They  had  applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  ^ve  legal  effect  to  their 
operatbns  m  England,  as  acts  of  a  body  politio;  out  the  persons  whom 
they  sent  ouMo  America,  as  soon  as  they  landed  there,  considered  them- 
selves as  individuals  united  together  by  voluntaiy  association,  possessing 
the  natural  right  of  men  who  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  enact  what  laws  they  deemed  most  conducive  to  general 
felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being  entitled  to  jud^e  and  to  decide  for 
themselves,  they  established  their  church  in  Salem,  without  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  tne  church  of  England,  of  which  the  charter  supposed  them 
to  be  members,  and  bound  of  consequence  to  conformity  with  its  ritual. 
Suitable  to  the  same  ideas,  we  shall  observe  them  framing  all  their  future 
plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  king,  though  abundantly 
vigilant  in  observing  and  checking  slighter  encroachments  on  his  pierogativey 
was  either  so  much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occasioned  by 
his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he  could  not  attend  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  company ;  or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  removing  a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  countiy,  where  Oiey 
might  be  useful,  and  could  not  prove  dangerous,  that  he  was  disposed  to 
connive  at  the  irregularity  of  a  measure  which  facilitated  their  departure. 

Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  cany 
their  scheme  into  execution.  In  a  general  court,  John  Wmthrop  was 
appointed  governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley  deputy  governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants  were  chosen :  in  whom,  together  with  the  body  of  freemen  who 
should  settle  in  New  England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare  for  emigration, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New 
England,  and  aboard  these  above  nileen  hundred  persons,  among  whom 
were  several  of  respectable  families,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  On  their 
arrival  in  New  England,  many  were  so  ill  satisfied  with  the  situation  of 
Salem,  that  they  explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  better  station ;  and 
settling  in  different  places  around  the  oay,  according  to  their  various 
fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of  Boston,  Charles  Town,  Dorchester,  Roz- 
borough,  and  other  towns,  which  have  since  become  considerable  in  the 
province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  on  the  same  model 
with  that  of  Salem.  This,  together  with  the  care  of  making  provision  for 
their  subsistence  durir^  winter^  occupied  them  entirely  during  some  months. 
But  in  the  first  general  court  [Oct.  19],  their  disposition  to  consider  them- 
selves as  members  of  an  independent  society,  unconfined  by  the  regulations 
of  tlieir  charter,  began  to  appear.  The  election  of  the  governor  and 
deputy  governor,  the  appointment  of  all  other  officers,  and  even  the  power 
of  making  laws,  all  which  were  eranted  by  the  charter  to  the  freemen, 
were  taken  from  them,  and  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the 
aristocratical  spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord  with  the  ideas  of  equality 
prevalent  among  the  people,  who  had  been  ^rprised  into  an  approbation 
of  it.  Next  year  [1631]  the  freemen,  whose  numbers  had  been  greatly 
augmented  by  the  admission  of  new  members,  resumed  their  former  rights 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  charter  in  a 
matter  of  greater  moment,  which  deeply  affected  all  the  future  operations 
of  the  colony,  and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that  peculiar  character  by 
which  the  people  of  New  England  have  been  dbtin^ished.  A  law  was 
passed,  declaring  that  none  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  freemen,  or  be 
entitled  to  any  snare  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chitsen 
magistrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  iuryinen,  but  such  as  have  been  received 
into  the  church  as  members.*  by  this  resolution,  every  person  who  did 
not  hold  the  favourite  opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the 
discipline  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship,  was  at  once  cast  out  cf  the 


*  Hatchtnsr  n,  p.  96     Chahncn,  p.  :5J 
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societyy  and  stripped  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  An  uDcontiaDed 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied  for 
admission  into  communion  with  tne  church  beings  vested  in  the  miniiteri 
and  leading  men  of  each  congregation,  the  most  valuable  of  all  civil  r^tt 
was  made  to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifications  purel3r 
ecclesiastical.  As  in  examining  into  these  they  proceeded  not  by  any 
known  or  established  rules,  but  exercised  a  discretionaiy  judgment,  tM 
clergy  rose  gradually  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  from  whkb 
^he  levelling  spirit  of  the  independent  church  policy  was  calculated  to 
exclude  them.  As  by  their  determination  the  political  condition  of  every 
citizen  was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an  imp<Mrtaot 
power,  by  assuming  those  austere  and  sanctimonious  manners  wbicn  were 
known  to  be  the  most  certain  recommendations  to  their  favour.  In  oqd- 
sequence  of  this  ascendant,  which  was  acquned  chiefly  by  the  wildest 
enthusiasts  among  the  cleigy,  their  notions  became  a  standard  to  which  dl 
studied  to  conform,  and  tne  singularities  characteristic  of  the  puritans  in 
that  age  increased,  of  which  many  remakable  instances  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

Though  a  considerable  number  of  planters  was  cut  off  by  the  diseases 
prevalent  in  a  country  so  imi>erfectly  cultivated  by  its  original  inhabitants 
as  to  be  still  almost  one  continued  iorest,  and  several,  discouraged  by  the 
hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  returned  to  England,  recruits  suffi- 
cient to  replace  them  arrived.  At  the  same  time  the  small-pox,  a  dis* 
temper  fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  Worid,  swept  away  such  multi- 
tudes of  the  natives,  tnat  some  whole  tribes  disappeared  ;  and  HeaveiL  by 
thus  evacuating  a  country  in  which  the  English  might  settle  witoout 
molestation,  was  supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they  should 
occupy  it 

As  several  of  the  vacant  Indian  stations  were  well  chosen,  such  was  the 
eagerness  of  the  English  to  take  possession  of  them,  that  their  settleroenlB 
became  more  numerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the  coik- 
dition  of  an  infant  colony.    This  led  to  an  innovation  which  totally  altered 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  government.    When  a  general  court  wss 
to  he  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  finee- 
men  instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as  the  charter  prescribed,  elected 
representatives  in  their  different  districts,  authorizirij^  them  to  appear  in 
their  name,  with  full  power  to  deliberate  and  decide  conceminfi:  every 
point  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  general  court     Whether  this 
measure  was  suggested  by  some  designing  leaders,  or  whether  they  found 
it  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with  their  inclination,  is 
uncertain.    The  representatives  were  admitted,  and  considered  themselves, 
in  coniunction  with  the  governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme  legislative 
asseraDly  of  the  colony.    In  assertion  of  their  own  rights,  they  enacted 
that  no  law  should  be  passed,  no  tax  should  be  imposed,  and  no  public 
officer  should  be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  assembly.    The  pretexts  fof 
making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausi  ble.     The  number  of  freemen  was 
greatly  increased ;  many  resided  at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the 
supreme  courts  were  held  ;  personal  attendance  became  inconvenient ;  the 
form  of  government  in  their  own  country  had  rendered  familiar  the  idea  of 
delegating  their  rights,  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liberties 
to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  the  experience  of  ages  had 
taught  them  that  this  important  trust  might  with  safety  be  lodged  in  their 
hands.    Thus  did  the  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  less  than  six 
years  from  its  incorporation  by  the  king,  mature  ancf  perfect  a  scheme 
which,  I  have  already  observed,  some  of  its  more  artful  and  aspiring 
leaders  seem  to  have  had  in  view,  when  the  association  for  peopling^  New 
England  was  first  formed.    The  colony  must  henceforward  oe  considered, 
not  as  a  corporation  whose  powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode   of 
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procedure  regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  society,  which^  having  acquired 
or  assumed  political  Jibertjr,  had,  by  its  own  voluntary  deed,  adopted  a 
constitution  or  government  framed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 

But  however  liberal  their  system  oi  civil  policy  might  be,  as  their  leli- 
eious  opinions  were  jx>  longer  under  any  restraint  of  authority,  the  spirit  oi 
Unaticism  continued  to  spread,  and  became  evexy  day  wilder  ana  more 
extravagant  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in  nigh  estimation,  having 
cooceived  an  antipathy  to  the  cross  of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land, declaimed  against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  relic  of  super 
tftition  and  idolatry  which  ought  not  to  be  retained  among  a  people  so  pure 
and  sanctified,  that  Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  ot  assistants, 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from  the  ensign  displayed 
before  the  governor's  ^te.  This  frivolous  matter  interested  and  divided 
the  colony.  Some  of  me  militia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in  which  there 
was  a  cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to  an  idol ;  others  refused  to  serve 
under  a  mutilated  banner,  lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  having 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  a  lon^  contro- 
versy, carried  on  by  both  parties  with  that  heat  and  zeal  which  m  trivial 
disputes  supply  the  want  of  argument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a 
compromise.  The  cross  was  retained  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  ^ips,  out 
erased  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams,  on  account  of  this,  as 
well  as  of  some  other  doctrines  deemed  unsound,  was  banished  out  of  the 
colony.* 

The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so  highly  extolled,  and 
the  simple  urame  of  its  ecclesiastic  policy  so  much  admired  by  all  whose 
«iiections  were  estranged  from  the  churcli  of  England,  that  crowds  of  new 
settlers  flocked  thither  [1635].  Amon^  these  were  two  persons,  whose 
names  have  been  rendered  memorab^  by  the  appearance  which  they 
afterwards  made  on  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  ;  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  thie 
endiusiastic  and  intri^ir^  chaplain  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  the  other  Mr. 
Henry  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a  privy  counsellor,  high  in  office,  and 
of  s^reat  credit  with  the  kin^  ;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  animated 
wim  such  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  such  love  of  liberty  as  induced  him 
to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in  England,  and  to  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no 
further  advanced  in  improvement  than  barely  to  afford  subsistenci^  to  its 
members,  was  received  with  the  fondest  admiration.  His  mortified 
appearance,  his  demure  look  and  rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the 
standard  of  preciseness  in  that  society  which  he  joined,  seemed  to  indicnte 
a  man  of  hini  spiritual  attainments,  while  his  abilities  and  address  in  busi- 
ness pointed  him  out  as  worthy  of  the  highest  station  in  the  community. 
With  universal  consent,  and  high  expectations  of  advantage  from  his 
administration,  he  was  elected  governor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  [1636].  But  as  the  affairs  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects 
adequate  to  the  talents  of  Vane,  his  busy  pragmatical  spirit  occupied  itself 
with  theological  subtilties  and  speculations  unworthy  of  his  attention. 
These  were  excited  by  a  woman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects 
both  within  the  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that  frivolous  as  they  may 
now  appear,  they  must  be  mentioned  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  in  its 
history. 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  among  the  chief  men 
in  every  congregation,  to  meet  once  a  week  in  order  to  repeat  the  sermons 
which  they  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose  husband  was  among 
the  most  respectable  members  of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her 
sex  were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  those  meetings,  assembled  statedly 
in  her  house  a  number  of  women,  who  employed  themselves  in  pious  exercises 

« 

*  Neal*t  Hilt  of  N  Eng.  p.  140,  Jtc.    Hutchintoni  p.  37.    Chalmcn,  p  \dtU 
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similar  to  those  of  the  men.  At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with  repeating  what 
she  could  recollect  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  their  teachers.  She  beg^an 
afterwards  to  add  illustrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure  some  of 
the  clerey  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  opmions  and  fancies  of  her  own.  These 
were  aU  founded  on  the  system  which  is  denominated  Antinomian  fay 
djvine!^  and  tinged  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught,  that  sanctity 
of  life  is  no  evidence  of  iustification,  or  of  a  state  of  favour  with  Qod ;  and 
that  such  as  inculcated  tne  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our  faith 
by  obedience  preached  only  a  covenant  of  works ;  she  contended  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelt  personally  in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and 
impressions  they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the  divine  will.  The 
fluency  and  con6dence  with  which  she  delivered  these  notions  gained 
her  many  admirers  and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar  but  amon^ 
the  principal  mhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was  interested  and  agitate£ 
Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acuteness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  tbey 
were  turned  towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest  teneUk 
Man^  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation  were 
appointed,  a  general  synod  was  called ;  and,  after  dissensions  »o  violent  as 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opinions  were 
condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself  banished  [1637].  Several  ot  her 
disciples  withdrew  from  the  province  of  their  own  accord.  Vane  Quitted 
America  in  disgust,  unlamented  even  by  those  who  had  lately  aambed 
him ;  some  of  whom  now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  visionary,  and  others  as 
one  of  those  dark  turbulent  spirits  doomed  to  embroil  every  society  into 
which  they  enter.* 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might  disquiet  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  they  contributed  to  the  nrare  speedy  population  of 
America.  When  Williams  was  banished  from  Salem  m  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four,  such  was  the  attachment  of  bis  bear- 
ers to  a  pastor  whose  piety  they  revered,  that  a  ^ood  number  of  them  voliii>> 
tarily  accompanied  him  in  his  exile.  They  directed  their  march  towards 
the  south  ;  and  having  purchased  from  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of 
land,  to  which  Williams  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled  there. 
They  were  joined  soon  afler  by  some  of  those  to  whom,  tne  proceedirjes 
against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  di%ust ;  and  bjjr  a  transaction  with  tbe 
Indians  they  obtained  a  right  to  a  fertile  island  m  Narra^anset  Bay,  which 
acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  Island.  Williams  remained  amoi^  them 
upwards  of  forty  years,  respected  as  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted.    His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  puritans  id 


natural  and  sacred  right;  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  juris* 
diction  in  the  concerns  of  religion ;  that  tne  punishment  of  any  person  oo 
account  of  his  opinions  was  an  encroachment  on  conscience,  and  an  act  of 
persecution.!  These  humane  principles  he  instilled  into  his  followers  ; 
and  all  who  felt  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements  resorted  to  a 
community  in  which  universal  toleration  was  known  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxim,  in  the  plantations  of  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,  political  union 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the  equality  of  conditkxi 
among  the  members,  as  well  ajt  their  religious  opinions ;  their  form  of 
eovemment  was  purely  democratical,  the  supreme  power  beinff  lodged  in 
me  freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they  remained  untu  th^ 
were  incorporated  by  charter.| 

*  MaUicT,  book  vif .  o.  3.  HotebhiMa,  p.  53. 74.  Neal,  p.  1. 144. 165,  &c.  Chalnien,  p*  I6S. 
t  Neal*d  HUl  of  N.  Eng.  p.  141.  fl  Hutchinion,  p.  38.  Ncal,  U.  142.  Dougl.  Sum.  ii.  |r  70^ 
&c    CbalmerBf  c...  U. 
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To  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  indebted  for  its  oric^in. 
The  rivalsbip  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  favourite  in  mis- 
ters in  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bavi  disposed  the  latter,  who  was 
least  successful  in  this  contest  for  fame  ana  power,  to  wish  for  some  settle- 
ment at  a  distance  from  a  competitor  b^  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed. 
A  good  number  of  those  who  nad  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  notions,  and 
were  offended  at  such  as  combated  them,  offered  to  accompany  him. 
Having  employed  proper  persoas  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched  upon 
the  west  side  of  tne  great  ri\>er  Connecticut  as  the  most  inviting  station  : 
and  in  the  year  one  tnousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  about  a  hundred 
persons,  witn  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  many 
days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived  there,  and  laiothe  foundation  of 
the  towns  of  Hartford,  Sprii^eld,  and  Weathersfield.  This  settlement 
was  attended  with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  district  now  occti- 
pied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  from  the  governor 
and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  that 
country.  The  Dutch  from  Manlmdos  or  New  York,  having  discovered 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  established  some  trading  houses  upon  it,  had 
acquired  all  the  r^ht  that  prior  possession  confers.  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook,  the  heads  of  two  illustrious  families,  were  so  much 
alanned  at  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  L,  both  in  his  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical administration,  that  they  took  a  resolution,  not  unbecoming  youne 
men  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sentiments,  of  retiring  to  the  New  \Vorldy 
in  order  to  enjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and  those 
liberties  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society.  They, 
too,  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and 
had  taken  possession,  by  buildirug  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
from  their  united  names  was  called  Say  Brook.  The  emigrants  from  Mas* 
sachusetts,  without  regarding  either  the  defects  in  their  own  ri^ht  or  the 
pretensions  of  other  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with  vigour 
to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country,  by  degrees  they  sot  rid  of  every  com- 
petitor. The  Dutch,  recently  settled  in  America,  ana  too  feeble  to  engage 
in  a  war,  peaceably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever  title  they  might  have  to 
any  lands  in  that  redon.  Society  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact 
of  the  freemen ;  and  though  they  soon  disclaimed  all  dependence  on  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  they  retained  such  veneration  for  its  le^la- 
live  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  nearly  resembling  its  insti- 
tutions, with  respect  both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  likewise  incorporated  by 
royal  charter.* 

The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the  provinces  of  New  Harap 
shire  and  Maine,  which  form  the  fourth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New 
JSngland,  is  obscured  and  perplexed,  by  the  interferii^  claims  of  various 
proprietors.    The  company  of  Plymouth  had  inconsiderately  parcelled 
out  the  northern  part  of  the  territoiy  contained  in  its  grant  among  different 

Eersons :  of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain  Mason  seem  to 
ave  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy  the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their 
efforts  to  accomplish  this  were  meritonous  and  persevering,  but  unsuccess- 
ful. The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in  an  uncultivated  countir  must 
necessarily  be  great  and  immediate  ;  the  prospect  of  a  return  is  often  un- 
certain, and  always  remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were 
not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the  planters  whom  they 
sent  out  possess  that  principle  of  enthusiasm,  which  animated  their  neigh- 
bours of  Massachusetts  with  vigour  to  struggle  through  all  the  hardships  and 

*  Hutcliin»)n,  p.  44,  Jcc     X«al,  1 147.    Douflas,  li.  156,  k,c    Clialmen*i  Annate,  ch.  xh. 
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dangers  to  which  society  in  its  infancy  is  exposed  in  a  savaee^  land. 
Gorges  and  Mason,  it  is  probable,  must  nave  abandoned  their  desi^  i£ 
from  the  same  motives  that  settlements  had  been  made  in  Rhode  Islana  and 
Connecticut,  colonists  had  not  unexpectedly  minted  into  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  ot  some  note,  nearly  related 
to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  ner  most  fervent  admirers  and  partisans, 
had  on  this  account  been  banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.* 
In  quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite  to  the  other  exiles^ 
and  advancing  towards  the  north,  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  on  a  small 
river  flowing  into  Piscataqua  Bay.  His  tollowers,  few  m  number,  but 
tinnly  united,  were  of  such  ri^d  principles,  that  even  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  appear  to  them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to  time 
they  received  some  recruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  other  colonies  prompted  to  join  them. 
Their  plantations  were  widely  dispersed,  but  the  country  was  tninly  peo- 
pled, and  its  political  state  extremely  unsettled.  The  colony  of  Massa 
chusetts  Bay  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them,  as  occupy ii^  lands  situated 
within  the  limits  of  their  g[rant.  Gorges  and  Mason  asserted  the^  rights 
conveyed  to  them  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.  In  several  districts  the 
planters,  without  regarding  the  pretensions  of  either  party,  governed  them- 
selves by  maxims  and  laws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  adja- 
cent cx)lonies.t  The  first  reduction  of  the  poh'tical  constitution  in  the  pno- 
vinces  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  into  a  regular  and  permanent  foim, 
was  subsequent  to  the  Revohition. 

By  extending  their  setdements,  the  English  became  exposed  to  new 
danger.  The  tribes  of  Indians  around  Massachusetts  Bay  were  feeble  and 
unwarlike ;  yet  from  reg^ard  to  justide,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the 
£ret  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  natives  before  they 
ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their  lands ;  and  though  in  such  transactions  the 
consideration  given  was  oden  veir  inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  tcrritoiy 
acquired,  it  was  sufficient  to  satislv  the  demands  of  the  proprietors.  Tfaie 
Eogiish  took  quiet  possession  of  tne  lands  thus  conveyea  to  them,  and  no 
open  hostility  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  possessors.  But 
the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Connecticut  soon  found  that  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  more  powerful  and  martial  nations.  Among  these  the  most 
considerable  were  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods ;  the  former  seated  on  the 
bay  which  bears  their  name,  and  the  latter  occupying  the  territory  which 
stretches  from  the  river  Pequods  along  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  The 
Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thou- 
sand warriors  not  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  race  must  be  the 
conseciuence  of  permitting  the  English  to  spread  over  the  continent  of 
Amenca,  but  that,  if  measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it, 
the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  VVitn  this  view  they  appned  to  the 
Narragansets,  requesting  them  to  foreet  ancient  animosities  fcr  a  moment, 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  expelling  a  common  enemy  who  threatened 
both  with  destruction.  They  represented  that,  when  those  strangers  fint 
landed,  the  object  of  their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  check  their  pro^ss  ;  that  now,  by  sending^  out  ook>- 
nies  in  one  year  towards  three  dinerent  quarters,  their  intentions  were 
manifest,  and  the  people  of  America  must  abandon  their  native  seats  to 
make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Narragansets  and  Pequods,  like  most  of  the  contiguous  tribes  in 
America,  were  rivals,  and  there  subsisted  between  them  an  nereditaiy  and 
implacable  enmity.     Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  of  savages;  in  order 

*  Ilutchliiwn,  p.  70.       t  Ibid.  p.  103,  Ace.  17G.    Douglas's  Sum.  ii.  S9,  &c.    Chalmers's  Annaln, 
th.  x\u. 
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to  secure  toe  indulgence  of  which  there  is  no  present  adrantage  that  they 
will  not  sacrifice*  and  no  future  consequence  which  they  do  not  totally 
disregard.  The  Narragansets,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent  proposal 
of  tl^ir  neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile  intentions  to  the  eovemor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay :  and,  eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The  Pequods,  more  exasperated 
than  discouraged  by  the  impnidcnce  and  treachery  of  their  countr^rmen, 
took  the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usual  mode  of  Americans. 
They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped  them  ;  they  plundered  and  burnt 
remote  settlements ;  they  attacked  Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  though 
garrisoned  only  by  twenty  men ;  and  wnen  the  English  began  to  act 
DflTensively,  they  retired  to  fastnesses  which  they  deemed  inaccessible. 
The  different  colonies  had  agreed  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy, 
each  furnishing  a  quota  of  men  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  The  troops 
of  Connecticut,  which  lay  most  exposed  to  daneer,  were  soon  assembled. 
The  march  of  those  from  Mussachusetts,  which  formed  the  most  consider- 
able body,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause  that  ever  influenced 
the  operations  of  a  militaiy  force.  When  they  were  mustered  previous  to 
their  departure,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the 
private  soldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of  works ;  and  that  the 
olessing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or  expected  to  crown  the  arms  of 
such  unhallowed  men  with  success.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  many 
airanc^ements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  out  the  unclean,  and  to  render  this 
little  oand  sufficiently  pure  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  people  who  entertained 
high  ideas  of  their  own  sanctity.* 

Meanwhile  the  Connecticut  troops,  reinforced  by  a  small  detachment 
from  Say  Brook,  found  it  necessaiy  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They 
were  posted  on  a  rising  eround,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the 
head  of  the  river  Mistick,  which  they  had  surrounded  with  palisadocs, 
the  best  defence  that  their  slender  skill  in  the  art  of  fortification  had  dis- 
covered. Though  they  knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with 
the  usual  improvidence  and  security  of  savages,  they  took  no  measures 
either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard  against  being  surprised  them- 
selves. The  enemy,  unperceived,  reached  the  palisadoes  [May  20]  ;  and 
if  a  dog  had  not  given  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have  been 
massacred  without  resistance.  In  a  moment,  however,  they  started  to 
arms,  and,  raisine  the  war  cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.  But  at 
that  early  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the  Americans 
were  little  acouainted  with  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  dreaded  its  effects 
extremely.  While  some  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes,  others  forced  their  way  by 
the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only  with  branches  of  trees ;  and  setting  fire 
to  the  huts  which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and  terror  quickly 
became  general.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
flames ;  and  the  warriors,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by 
the  English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies,  wbo  surrounded 
the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fate.  Alter  the  junc- 
tion of  the  troops  from  Massachusetts,  the  English  resolved  to  pui'sue  their 
rictoiy  :  and  hunting  the  Indians  from  one  place  of  retreat  to  another, 
some  suDsequent  encounters  were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them  than  the  action 
on  the  Mistick.  In  less  than  three  months  the  tribe  of  I'equods  were  ex- 
tirpated :  a  few  miserable  fugitives,  who  took  refiige  among  the  neigh- 
bouring Indians,  being  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  distinct 
people.  In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the  colonists  of  New  England 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  by  skilful  and  enterprising  officers,  and  dis- 
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played  both  courage  and  perseverance  as  soldiers.  But  they  stained  their 
laurels  by  the  use  which  they  made  of  victory.  Instead  of  treating  the 
Pequods  as  an  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant  effort  to  defend 
the  property,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  retaliated 
upon  them  all  the  barbarities  of  American  war.  Some  they  mafisacred  in 
cold  blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their  Indian  allies,  a  con- 
siderable number  they  sold  as  slaves  in  Bermudas,  the  rest  were  reduced 
to  servitude  among  themselves.* 

But  reprehensible  as  this  conduct  of  the  English  must  be  deemed,  their 
vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive  campaign  filled  all  the  surroundir^  tribes 
of  Indians  with  such  a  high  opinion  of  their  valour  as  secured  a  long  tran- 
quillity to  all  their  settlements.  At  the  same  time  the  violence  of  admin- 
istration in  Er^land  continued  to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by 
forcing  many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  themselves  from  all  the  tender 
connections  that  bind  men  to  their  native  country,  and  to  Rj  for  refuge  to  a 
region  of  the  New  World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing  that 
could  allure  them  thither  but  exemption  from  oppression.  The  number  of 
those  emigrants  drew  the  attention  of  government,  and  appeared  so  fosni- 
dable  that  a  proclamation  was  i3sued,  prohibiting  masters  of  ships  from 
carryii^  passengers  to  New  England  without  special  permission.  On 
many  occasions  tnis  injunction  was  eluded  or  disregarded.  Fatally  for  the 
king,  it  operated  with  full  effect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some  other  persons  whose  principles 
and  views  coincided  with  theirs,  impatient  to  enjoy  those  civil  ar^  reli- 
gious liberties  which  they  stniggled  in  vain  to  obtain  in  Great  Britain, 
hired  some  ships  to  carry  them  and  their  attendants  to  New  England.  By 
order  of  council,  an  embaigo  was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of 
saiJii^;  and  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future  revolutions  in  his 
kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and  directed  by  persons  in  such  an  humble 
sphere  of  life,  forcibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  his  throne 
and  to  terminate  his  Jays  by  a  violent  deaths 

But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  check  this  spirit  of 
migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  considered  by 
a  great  body  of  the  people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which  they  deemed 
most  valuable,  that  m  the  course  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  about  three  thousand  persons  embarked*  for  New  England, 
choosing  rather  to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disre- 
garding the  royal  proclamation  than  to  remain  longer  under  oppitjssion. 
Exasperated  at  this  contempt  of  bis  authority,  Charles  had  recourse  to  a 
violent  but  effectual  mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.  A 
writ  ofquo  zcarranlo  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  colonists  had  conformed  so  little  to  the  Irrms  of  their  charter 
that  iudgment  was  piven  against  them  without  difficulty.  They  were 
founa  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  Cvorporation,  which  of  Cv?»ir?c 
returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to  take  measures  for  new  model- 
ling the  political  frame  of  the  colony,  and  vestiiig  the  administration  of  its 
affairs  in  other  hands.  But  his  plans  were  never  carried  into  execution. 
In  every  corner  of  his  dominions  the  storm  now  began  to  gather,  which 
soon  burst  out  with  such  fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  tlie  remainder 
of  his  unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  interesting  cares, 
had  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention  upon  a  remote  and  inconsiderable 
province.! 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Lone;  Parliament,  such  a  revolution  took  place 
in  England  that  all  the  motives  for  migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased. 
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The  maxims  of  the  puritans  with  respect  to  the  government  both  of  church 
and  state  becamejpredominant  in  the  nation,  and  were  enforced  b^r  the 
band  of  power.  Tneir  oppressors  were  humbled ;  that  perfect  system 
of  reformed  poh'tj,  which  nad  long  been  the  object  of  their  admiration 
and  desire,  was  established  by  law  ;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and  conflicts 
of  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  asj^iring  spirits  found  such  full  oc* 
cupation  that  they  had  no  inducement  to  quit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they 
had  risen  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.  From  the  year  one  thousand  sii 
hundred  and  twenty,  when  the  first  feeble  colony  was  conducted  to  New 
England  by  the  Brownists,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty, 
it  has  been  computed  that  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  British 
subjects  had  settled  there.  The  money  expended  by  various  adventurers 
during  that  period,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  purchasing  stock,  and  transporting 
settlers,  amounted  on  a  moderate  calculation,  nearly  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  :*  a  vast  sum  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  inferior  in 
force  to  those  wherewith  the  puritans  were  animated,  could  have  persuaded 
men  to  lay  out  on  the  uncertain  prospect  of  obtaining  an  establishment  iji 
a  remote  uncultivated  region,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate,  could 
allure  them  with  no  hope  but  that  of  finding  subsistence  and  enjoying 

*  freedom.  For  some  years,  even  subsistence  was  procured  witti  diraculty  ; 
and  it  was  towards  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrrative  is  arrived, 
before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded  the  planters  any  return  for 
their  stock.  About  that  time  they  began  to  export  com  in  small  quantities 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to  extend  the  fishenr, 
and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumber,  which  have  since  proved  the  staple 
articles  of  commerce  in  the  colony.t  Since  the  ;^ear  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of^people  with  which  New  England  has 
recruited  the  population  of  the  parent  state,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal 
what  may  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  migrations  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great  Britain  stopped 
entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New  England,  the  principles  of  the 
colonists  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  in  par- 
liament that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  peculiar  marks  of  tneir 
brotherly  aflection.  By  a  vote  of  the  House  ot  Commons  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  diflerent  planta- 
tions of  New  England  were  exempted  from  payment  of  any  duties,  either 
upon  goods  exported  thither,  or  upon  those  which  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  until  the  House  snail  take  further  order  to  the  contrary. 
This  was  afterwards  confirmed  [1646]  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses. 
Encouraged  by  such  an  extraordinaiy  privilege,  industry  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  all  the  districts  of  New  Ei^land,  and  population  increased  aloi^ 
with  it.  In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists  applauded  the  measures 
of  parliament,  celebrated  its  generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the-  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed  regu- 
lations in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour  of  the  king  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic^ 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all  their  proceedings 
were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely  united  with  them  in  sentiment  and 
wishes,  the  people  of  New  England  ventured  on  a  measure  which  not 
only  increased  tneir  security  and  power,  but  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 

.  siderable  step  towards  independence.  Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  entered  into  a  league  of  perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and 
defensive  [May  19,  1643]  ;  an  idea  familiar  to  several  leaaing  men  in  the 

*  BIaUier,b.  i  ch  4.  p.  17.  ch.  5.  p.  33.    Hutchinson,  p.  193.     Chalmcri>*ji  Annals-,  p.  105. 
t  Hutdiiiiaon,  p.  91. 93.  t  IMd.  p.  114.    App.  5i7.     Cbalnion's  Annals,  i.  174. 176. 
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colonies,  as  it  was  framed  in  imitation  of  the  famous  bond  of  union  amone 
the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  dominions  the  Brownists  had  long  residea. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  confederates  should  henceforth  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  En&rland  ;,that  each  colonf 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  withm 
its  own  territoiy  ;  and  that  in  eveiy  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of 
the  confederates  shall  furnish  his  quota  of  men,  provisions,  and  money^ 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  in  each  settlement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually,  with  power  to  deliberate 
and  decide  in  all  points  of  common  concern  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  eveiy 
determination,  in  which  six  of  their  number  concur,  shall  be  binding  on 
the  whole.*  In  this  transaction  the  Colonies  of  New  England  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  independent  societies,  possessing  all  the 
rie^hts  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  any  superior  power. 
Ttie  governing  party  in  Enu^land,  occupied  with  affairs  otmore  urgent 
concern,  and  nowise  disposed  to  observe  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 
America  with  any  jealous  attention,  suffered  the  measure  to  pass  withoiit 
animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  independence  gathered 
strei^^,  and  soon  displayed  itself  more  openly ;  some  per»Mis  of  note  in 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  averse  to  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
established  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  government  and  discipline  of  tfcie 
churches  of  England  or  Scotland,  having  remonstrated  to  the  general  court 
against  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights  as  froemen,  and  of 
their  privileges  as  Christians  [l646l,  because  they  could  not  join  as  mem- 
bers with  any  of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  that  they  might 
no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  they  had  not  assented,  noroe 
subjected  to  taxes  imposed  oy  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented. Their  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  but  they  were  imprisoned 
and  fined  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace ;  and  when  they  appointed 
some  of  their  number  to  lay  their  gprievances  before  parliament,  the  annual 
court,  in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power,  attempted 
first  to  seize  their  papers,  and  to  obstruct  their  embarkation  for  Enfi^iand. 
But  though  neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the  aadiesi 
and  influence  of  the  Colony's  agents  in  England,  that  no  inquiiy  seems  to 
have  been  made  into  this  transaction.!  This  was  followed  by  an  indica 
tion,  still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent  among  tJbe  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  right  of  coinincr 
money  has  been  considered  as  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  sovereignty,  and 
which  no  subordinate  member  in  any  state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regaitlless 
of  this  established  maxim,  the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of  silver 
money  at  Boston  [1652],  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  colony,  and  a  tree 
as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigour.  J  Even  this  usurpation  escaped 
without  notice.  The  Independents,  naving  novv  humbled  all  rival  sects, 
engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  inGreat  Britain,  and  lone  accustomed 
to  admire  the  government  of  New  England,  framed  agreeably  to  those 
principles  which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwilling  to  stain  its  reputation  by  censuring 
any  part  of  its  conduct. 

vVnen  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  colonies  of  New 
Er^land  continued  to  stand  as  high  m  his  estimation.  As  he  had  deeply 
imbibed  all  the  fanatical  notions  of  the  Independents,  and  was  perpetuallj 
surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful  teachers  of  that  sect,  De  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  settle- 

*  Neal'8  Hiet.  of  X.  En;;,  i.  302,  &c.  HutrJiinnon  p.  liM.  Chalmers^  Annals,  p.  177.  t  NeaTi 
Hist,  of  N.  Kna;.  1. 121.  IIutdiinHon'^  Flud.  145,  .^o  Cnllrct.  188,  Jcc.  Chalra.  Aim.  179.  Mathab 
UasnoL  b.  iil.  ch.  I.  p  30.       ;  Hutcbbison's  Hbt  177, 178.    Chalmere's  Annala,  p.  181 
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mcDts,  who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous  patron.*  He  in 
return  considered  them  as  his  most  devoted  adherents^  attached  to  him  no 
less  by  affection  than  by  principle.  He  soon  gave  a  striking:  proof  of  this. 
On  the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  he  formed  a  scheme  for  the  security  and 
improvement  of  the  acquisition  made  by  his  victorious  arms,  suited  to  the 
ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  in  accomplishing  its  ends  by 
extraordinary  means.  He  proposed  to  transport  the  people  of  New 
England  to  that  island,  and  employed  every  ailment  calculated  to  make 
impression  upon  them,  in  order  to  obtain  tneir  consent.  He  endeavoured 
to  rouse  their  religious  zeal  by  representing  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would  be 
to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithful  were  settled  in  the  midst  of 
his  territories  in  the  New  World.  He  allured  them  with  prospects  of 
immense  wealth  in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  reward  the  industry  of 
those  who  cultivated  it  with  all  the  precious  productions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  wish  that  the^  might  take  possession  of  it,  in 
order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  people  the  head  and  not  the 
tail.  He  assured  them  of  being  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  his 
authority,  and  of  vesting  all  the  powers  of  government  entirely  in  their 
hands.  But  by  this  time  the  colomsts  were  attached  to  a  countiy  in  which 
they  had  resided  for  many  years,  and  where,  though  they  did  not  attain 
opulence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  great  abundance  ;  and  they 
dreaded  so  much  the  noxious  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  proved 
iatal  to  a  great  number  of  the  English  who  first  settled  in  Jamaica,  that 
they  declined,  though  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  closing  with  the  Pro- 
t dor's  proposition.! 

*  Hutchinson,  App.  520,  &c.  Collect  p.  233  t  Huichinion,  p.  190,  &c.   Cha'incry,  p  ISS 
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NoTB  [1].  Page  W, 

Ttkk  was  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Red  Sea,  ft* 
made  it  impracticable  to  coDvey  commodities  from  thence  to  that  citj  by  land 
carriage.  This  induced  the  Phoenicians  to  render  themselves  masters  of  AAiiw- 
erura  or  Rhinocolura^  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Soa. 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Indift, 
at  Elath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Ilcd  Sea  towards  the  North.  Thence  thoj 
were  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable  ; 
and,  being  re-shipped  in  that  port  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  oyer 
the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  edit.  Casaub.  lib.  zyi.  p.  11S8.  Diodor.  SicoL 
Biblioth.  Histor.  edit.  Wesselingii,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 

Note  [2].  Page  21. 

Tub  Periplus  Hannonis  is  the  only  authentic  monument  of  the  Carthaginian 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  fragments  transmitted  to  ua 
by  antiquity.  The  learned  and  industrious  Mr.  Dodwoll,  in  a  dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  Periplus  of  llanno,  in  the  edition  of  tlie  Minor  Geographers 
published  at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurious  work,  the 
composition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Haiino's  name.  But  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu, in  his  TEsprit  dos  Loix,  lib.  xxi.  c.  8.  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  in  a  dis- 
sertation published  torn.  xxvi.  of  the  Moiiioircs  dc  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions, 
&c.  have  established  its  authenticity  by  arguments  which  to  me  appear  un- 
answerable. Ramusio  has  accompauicd  his  translation  of  this  curious  voyage 
with  a  dissertation  tending  to  ilhistrate  it.  Racolte  do  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with  great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject. 
It  appears  that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  undertook 
this  voyage  in  small  vessels  so  constructed  that  he  could  keep  close  in  with  the 
coast.  He  sailed  from  Gcdes  to  the  island  of  Cemc  in  twelve  days.  This  is 
probably  what  is  known  to  the  modems  by  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Arguim. 
It  became  the  ghief  station  of  the  Carthac^ininns  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  de 
Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  monuments  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  and  ingenuity.  Proceeding  from  Cemo,  and  still  following 
the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  arrived  in  seventeen  days,  at  a  promontory  which 
he  called  The  West  Horn,  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanced  to 
another  promontory,  which  he  named  The  South  Ilom^  and  which  is  manifestly 
Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about  five  degrees  north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstances 
contained  in  the  short  abstract  of  liis  journal,  which  is  handed  down  to  us,  con- 
cerning the  appearance  and  state  of  the  coxmtries  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are 
confirmed  and  illustrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts  of  modem  naviga^ 
tors.  Even  those  circumstances  which,  from  their  seeming  improbability,  have 
been  produced  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ceme,  a  profound  silence 
reigned  through  the  day ;  but  during  the  night  innumerable  fires  were  kindled 
ftlong  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  noise  cf  pipes 
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«nd  drums  and  cries  of  joj.  The  same  thing,  as  Ramusio  observes,  still  takes 
place.  The  excessive  heat  obliges  the  Negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or 
IB  their  houses,  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  they  sally  out,  and  by 
torchlight  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  music  and  dancing,  in  which  they  spend  the 
night.  Ramus,  i.  113.  F.  In  another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  bummg 
with  torrents  of  fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  Adanson,  on  the  same  coast,  may 
explain  this :  **  As  soon,^'  says  he,  "  as  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the  horizon,  and 

X'  ':  overspread  the  earth  with  darkness,  the  sea  lent  us  its  friendly  light. 
0  the  prow  of  our  vessel  ploughed  the  foaming  surges,  it  seemed  to  set  thorn 
all  on  fire.  Thus  we  sailed  in  a  luminous  inclosure,  which  surrounded  us  like 
a  large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  darted  in  tlie  wake  of  the  ship  a  long  stream 
of  a  light."  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.  This  appearance  of  the  sea,  observed  by 
Hunter,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Periplus.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates.  Cap- 
tain Cook's  second  voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  has  been 
translated,  and  everv  point  with  respect  to  it  has  been  illustrated  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  in  a  work  published  by  Don  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Campomaines« 
entitle^  Antiguodad  maritima  de  Cartago,  con  el  Periplo  desu  General  Hannon 
traducido  e  illustrado.    Mad.  1756.  4to. 

Note  [3].  Pack  21 

Long  al\er  the  navigation  of  the  Phosnicians  and  of  Eudozos  round  A&ica, 
Polybiusy  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  historian  of  antiquity,  and  par- 
ticularly distinguished  b^  his  attention  to  geographical  researches,  aflSrms,  that 
it  was  not  known,  in  his  tmie,  whether  Africa  was  a  continued  continent  stretching 
to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea.  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  ill. 
Pliny  the  naturalist  asserts,  that  there  can  be  no  communication  between  the 
southern  and  northern  temperate  zones.  Plinii  Hist.  Natur.  edit,  in  usum. 
Delph.  4to.  lib.  ii.  c.  68.  If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of  those 
voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a  doubt,  the  latter  could 
not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Strabo  mentions  the  v<»yage  of  Eudozus, 
but  treats  it  as  a  fabulous  tale,  lib.  ii.  p.  155 ;  and,  accor^Iing  to  his  account  of 
it,  no  other  judgment  can  be  formed  witli  respect  to  it,  Strabo  seems  not  to 
have  known  any  thing  with  certainty  concerning  the  form  and  state  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa.  Greogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1 18(7.  Ptolemy,  the  most  inquisi- 
tive and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  geographers  was  equally  unacquainted  with 
any  parts  of  Africa  situated  a  few  degrees  Veyond  the  equinoctial  line ;  for  he 
supposes  that  this  great  continent  was  p*>t  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  that  it 
stretched,  without  interruption,  toward*  the  south  pole ;  and  he  so  fkr  mistakes 
its  true  figure  that  he  describes  the  oontinont  as  becoming  broader  and  broader 
as  it  advanced  towards  the  south.  Ptolemsi  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c  9.  Brietii  Parallela 
Geogr.  veteris  et  novs,  p.  86. 

Non  [4].  Paob  24. 

A  FACT  recorded  l^  Strabo  affords  a  very  strong  and  singular  proof  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  a^icients  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  When  Alexander  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesine,  two  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were 
many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the 
same  species  with  those  which  were  common  in  £g3rpt.  From  these  circum- 
stances lie  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  prepared 
a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1020. 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geography  peculiar  to 
that  monarch ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  Alexander  applied  with 
particular  attention  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had 
accurate  maps  or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched.  Lib. 
ii.  p.  120.  But  in  his  age  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  did  not  extend  beyond 
(he  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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Note  [6].  Page  94. 

Ai  the  flux  and  rofluz  of  the  sea  is  remarkably  great  at  the  mouth  of  Uam 
river  Indus,  this  would  render  the  phenomenon  more  fbrmidable  to  the  Qfeelbiw 
Varen  Geogr.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

w 

Note  [6].  Page  2S 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  to  advance  so  flir  as  tlM 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  either  by  motives  of  curiosity  or  views  of  commercial 
advantage.  In  consequence  of  this,  their  idea  concoming  the  position  of  that 
great  river  was  very  erroneous.  Ptolemy  places  that  branch  of  the  OangeSy 
which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Mouth,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-sixth  dc^^e  of  longitude  from  his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  Island*. 
iSut  its  true  longitude,  computed  from  that  meridian,  is  now  determined,  bj 
astronomical  observations,  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  dcrrees.  A  geographer 
so  eminent  must  have  been  betrayed  into  an  error  of  this  magnitude  by  tiio 
imperfection  of  the  information  which  he  had  received  concerning  those  dmajai 
regions;  and  this  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being 
extremely  rare.  With  respect  tD  the  countries  of  India  beyond,  the  Ganffes, 
his  intelligence  was  still  more  defective,  and  his  errors  more  enormous.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  in  another  place,  that  ho  has  placed  the  country  of 
.the  Seres,  or  China,  no  less  than  sixtv  decrees  further  east  than  its  true  position. 
M.  d'Anviile,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modem  geOfiTaph6k«, 
has  set  this  matter  in  a  dear  light,  in  two  dissertations  publii^ed  in  Mem.  de 
I'Acad^m.  dos  Inscnpt.  &c.  tom«  xxxii.  p.  573.  604. 

Note  [7].  Pace  25. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  discoverie;)  of  the  ancients  were  made  chiefly  by 
land ;  those  of  the  modems  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea.  The  progress  of 
conquest  led  to  th%  former,  &at  of  commerce  to  the  latter.  It  is  a  in<Uc!dte 
observation  of  Strabo,  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  made  kndWn 
the  East,  those  of  the  Komans  opened  the  West,  and  those  of  Mithridates  Kins 
of  Pontus  the  North.  LA,  i.  p.  26.  When  discovery  is  carried  on  by  Iniio 
alone,  its  progress  must  be  slow  and  its  operations  confined.  When  it  is  carriM 
on  only  by  sea,  its  sphere  mav  Le  more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapid; 
but  it  labours  under  peculiar  dofecui.  Though  it  may  make  known  the  position 
of  different  countries,  and  ascertain  their  boundaries  as  far  as  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ocean,  it  loaves  us  in  ignoi^uico  witli  respect  to  their  interior  state. 
Above  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  clapsod  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round 
the  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  and  have  traded  in  most  of  its  ports ;  bnt^ 
in  a  considerable  part  of  that  great  continent,  tUey  have  done  little  more  than 
survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its  capes  and  harbours.  Its  interior  regions  are  in  s 
great  measure  unknown.  The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  coasts,  except  where  they  arc  washed  by  the  Mo'liierranean  or  Rod  Sea, 
were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its  inland  provinces,  and,  if  we  may  relv  on 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorjs  Siculus,  had  explored  many  parts  of 
it  now  altogether  unknown.  Unless  both  modes  of  discovtry  be  united,  tho 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth  must  remain  incomplete  twnd  inaccurate. 

Note  [8].  Page  27. 

The  notion  of  the  ancients  concerning  such  an  excessive  degree  of  heat  in 
tho  torrid  zone  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and  their  persisting  in  this  error 
long  after  they  be?an  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse  with  several  parts 
of  India  lying  wimin  the  tropics,  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of  their 
holding  this  opinion,  and  to  account  for  tho  apparent  inconsistence  of  their  theory 
with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had  bestowed  attention  upon  every  part 
of  philosophy  known  to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zooo 
was  uninhabitable,  and,  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercojrse 
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between  the  northom  and  southern  temperate  zones.    He  introducee  Afiricanus 
thus  addressing  the  younger  Scipio:  **You  see  this  earth  encompassed,  and  as 
it  were  bound  m  by  certain  zones,  of  which  two,  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other,  and  sustaining  the  opposite  poles  of  heaven,  are  frozen  with  perpetual 
cold ;  the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the  heat  of  the  sun; 
two  are  habitable ;  the  people  in  the  southern  one  are  antipodes  to  us,  with 
whom  we  have  no  connection/'    Sommitun  Sn^'onw,  c.  6.     Geminus,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a 
popular  work,  but  in  his  Et^'Aym^u  uc  #BurGfiirdt,  a  treatise  purely  scientific.   **  When 
we  speak,"  says  he,  **of  the  southern  temperate  zone  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
concerning  those  who  are  called  antipodes,  it  must  be  always  understood,  that 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  information  concerning  the  southern  temperate 
zone,  whether  it  bo  inhabited  or  not.    But  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  course  which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics,  we  conclude  that  there 
is  another  zone  situated  to  the  south,  which  enjoys  the  same  degreo  of  tempera- 
ture with  the  northom  one  which  we  inhabit."    Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavii 
Opus  de  Doctr,  Tempor.  in  quo  Uranologium  sivo  Systemata  var.  Auctortkm. 
Amst  1705.  vol.  3.    The  opinion  of  Plmy  the  naturalist,  with  respect  to  both 
Jiese  points,  was  the  same:  ** There  are  five  divisions  of  the  earth,  which  are 
jailed  zones.    All  that  portion  which  lies  near  to  the  two  opposite  poles  is 
^pressed  with  vehement  cold  and  eternal  firost.      There,  unblessed  with 
the  aspect  of  milder  stars,  perpetual  darkness  rcigrns,  or  at  the  utmost,  a 
feeUe  light  reflected  from  surrounding  snows.    The  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with  flames  and  fiery 
Tapour.    Between  these  torrid  and  frozen  districts  lie  two  other  portions  of 
the  earth,  which  are  temperate ;  but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  inter- 
posed, there  can  be  no  communication  between  them.    Thus  Heaven  has  de- 
prived us  of  three  parts  of  the  earth."   Lib.  ii.c.68.    Strabo  delivers  his  opinion 
to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  explicit:  ^The  portion  of  the  earth  which 
lies  near  the  equator,  in  the  torrid  zone,  is  rendered  uninhabitable  by  heat." 
lib.  iL  p.  154.     To  these  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable 
philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  generally  received,  we 
mav  observe,  that  Parmonides,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who 
divided  the  earth  into  five  zones,  and  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he 
supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat  beyond  the  tropics.  Aristotle, 
as  wo  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  diflferent  zones  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  defined  by  modem  geogitiphcrs.  But  the  progress 
of  discovery  having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  earth 
which  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  populous  and  fertile, 
this  induced  later  geographers  to  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  boundaries  which  they  allotted  it. 
From  a  passage  in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of  antiquity 
from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  conceming  this  subject,  I  should  conjecture, 
that  those  who  calculated  according  to  the  measurement  of  the  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, supposed  the  torrid  zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees,  about 
eiffht  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  whereas  such  as  followed  the  computation 
of  Poeidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat  more  than 
twelve  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator  to  the  torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  \k 
151.  According  to  the  former  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  between  the  tropics  was  considered  as  habitable ;  according  to 
the  latter,  about  one-half  of  it.  With  this  restriction,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancients  conceming  the  torrid  zone  appears  less  absurd ;  and  we  can  conceive 
the  reason  of  their  asserting  this  zone  to  be  uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had 
opened  a  communication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When  men 
of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  considered  it  as  it  was  limited  by  the 
definition  of  geographers  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees; 
and  as  they  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator,  they 
nu£^t  still  suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  popular  discourse, 
the  name  f>f  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  given  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  lies  within  the  tropics.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  those  ideas  of  the  later  geographers ;  and,  adhering  to  tho  dtvision  oi 
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Parmenides,  describe!  the  torrid  zone  &■  the  largest  of  the  five.  Some  of  tte 
ancients  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  torrid  xooe 
as  a  popular  error.  This  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  was  the  sentiment  of  Pythago- 
ras; and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polybius  had  adopisd 
the  same  opinion,  lib.  ii.  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the 
ancient  doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zone. 

Note  [9].  Page  35. 

The  court  of  Inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of  liberal  inqmry, 
and  of  literary  improvement,  wherever  it  is  established,  was  unknown  in  P<v- 
tugal  in  the  mteenth  century,  when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their 
voyages  of  discovery.  Moro  than  a  century  elapsed  before  it  was  introduced 
by  John  III.,  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1521. 

Note  [10].  Page  38. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hakluyt,  upon  the  authorihr  of  the  Porta 
guese  historian  Garcia  de  Resende.  Some  English  merchants  having  resolved 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Edward  IV.,  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country,  and  to  request  of 
him  to  pronibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  intended  voyage.  Edward  wtE 
so  much  satisfied  with  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  that  he  issued  his 
orders  in  the  terms  which  they  desired.  Hakluyt,  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  English,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2. 

Note  [11].  Page  42. 

The  time  of  Columbu8*s  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  the  following 
circumstances.  It  appears  from  the  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501,  that  he  had  at  that  time  been  engaged  forty 
years  in  a  seafaring  life.  In  another  letter  he  informs  them  that  he  went  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen  :  from  those  facts  it  follows,  that  he  was  bom  A.  D. 
1447.  Life  of  Christa.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don  Ferdinand.  ChurchOl^ 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  484, 485. 

Note  [12].  Page  44. 

The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
They  invented  the  method,  still  in  use,  of  computing  tho  longitude  and  latitude 
of  different  places.  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  equator,  or  imaginary  line 
which  encompasses  the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees ;  these 
they  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal  to  fifteen  dogroes. 
The  aountry  of  the  Seres  or  Simt^  being  the  furthest  part  of  India  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  supposed  by  M arinus  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient 
geographers  before  Ptolemy,  to  be  fifteen  liours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  degrees  to  the  oast  of  the  first  meridian,  past^iug  tlirough  the  Fortunate 
Islands.  Ptolemiei  Googr.  lib.  i.  c.  11.  If  this  supposition  was  well  founded, 
tho  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  degrees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the  navi* 
gation  in  that  direction  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course  which  the  Portu- 
guese were  pursuing.  Marco  Poloj  in  his  travels,  had  described  countries, 
particularly  the  island  of  Cipango  or  Zipangri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  con- 
siderably to  the  east  of  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Paulna 
de  Region.  Oriental,  lib.  ii.  c.  70.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  Of  course,  this  country,  as  it 
extended  further  to  the  cast,  was  still  nearer  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  con<- 
clusions  of  Columbus,  though  drawn  from  inaccurate  observations,  were.  just. 
If  the  suppositions  of  Marinus  had  been  well  founded,  and  if  the  countries 
which  Marco  Polo  visited,  had  been  situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose  longitude 
Marinus  had  ascertained,  the  proper  and  nearest  course  to  the  East  Indies  must 
have  been  to  steer  directly  west.    Herrora,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.    A  more  extenflive 
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Enowledge  of  the  globe  has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinas,  in 
■apposing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  degrees 
east  from  the  Canazy  Islands;  and  that  even  Ptolemy  was  mistaken,  wh^n  he 
reduced  the  lon|^tude  of  China  to  twelve  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees. 
The  longitude  of  the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  is  seven  hours,  or  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary  Islands.  But 
Cofumbus  followed  the  light  which  his  age  afforded,  and  relied  upon  the 
authority  of  writers,  who  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  instructers  and 
guides  of  mankind  in  the  science  of  geography. 

Note  [13].  Paob  53. 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the 
coast  of  AiVica,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whose  flight  they  observed  with 
great  attention,  did  not  venture  to  any  considerable  distance  from  land.  In 
the  infancy  of  navigation  it  was  not  known  that  birds  often  stretched  their  flight 
to  an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  from  the 
nearest  coast.  Sloane*s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Catesby  saw  an 
owl  at  sea  when  the  ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  preC  p.  7.  Hist.  Natarelle  de  M.  Buffbn,  tom.  xvi.  p.  32. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  seems 
to  have  relied  with  some  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  observa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  Capt.  Cook,  the  most  extensive  and  experienced  navigator 
of  any  age  or  nation.  **No  one  yet  knows  (says  he)  to  what  distance  any  of 
the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one 
in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  bo  relied  on  m  poiuting  out  the  vicinity  of  land  " 
Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

NoTX  [14].  Page  58. 

Ih  a  letter  of  the  Admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  describes  one  of 
the  harbours  in  Cuba  with  all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  discoverer. — ^I 
discovered  a  river  which  a  galley  might  easily  enter :  the  beauty  of  it  induced 
me  to  sound,  and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  pro* 
ceeded  a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  settle  there. 
The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the  water  through  which  I  could  see 
the  sandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest 
and  finest  I  had  seen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  arge  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains  are  so  wonderfully  beautiful,  that  this 
country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  surpasses  the  night  in  brightness  and 
splendour,  so  that  I  often  said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  lor  me  to  attempt  to 
give  your  Highnesses  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  the  truth ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed  at  the  sight  of 
such  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it."    Life  of  Columb.  c.  30 

Note  [15].  Paob  59. 

Tftx  account  which  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  natives  on  this  occasion  is  very  striking.  **  The  king  (■^js  he  in  a  letter 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  having  been  informed  of  our  mistortune,  expressed 
ffreat  grief  for  our  loss,  and  immediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place 
in  many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every  thin^  that  was  upon 
deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance :  he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and 
relations,  took  cdl  possible  care  that  every  thing  should  be  properlv  done,  both 
aboard  and  on  shore.  And,  fVom  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  nis  relaiions 
weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejected,  for  he  would  give  me  all  that  he  had. 
I  can  assure  your  Highnesses,  that  so  much  care  could  not  have  been  taken  m 
securing  oar  effects  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  together 
in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for 
the  custody  of  it  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  armed  men, 
who  watched  during  the  whole  night,  and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they 
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had  been  much  interested  in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affeetionate,ao  tradaUii^ 
and  10  peaceable,  Uiat  I  swear  to  your  Highnesses,  that  there  is  not  a  better  mo9 
of  m^  nor  a  bettor  country  in  the  world.  They  lore  their  neighbour  as  them- 
selves; their  couTersation  is  the  sweetest  and  mildest  in  the  wond,  choerful  sad 
always  accompanied  with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  thai  they  go  naked, 
yet  your  Highnesses  may  be  assured  that  they  have  many  Tejy  oofnmendable 
customs ;  the  king  is  served  with  great  state,  and  his  behaviour  is  so  decent  thai 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is  likewise  to .  observe  the  wonderful  menaoiy 
which  tliese  people  have,  and  their  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leao 
tlioui  to  inquire  ijito  its  causes  and  effects.'*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this  oificious  attention  to  the 
opinion  which  the  Indians  entertained  of  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 

Note  [16].  Page  Of. 

EvBET  monument  of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  whiek 
he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what  passed  on  this  occaaoo, 
exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudenoe» 
his  public  spirit,  and  courtly  address.  ^  I  would  have  been  less  conoBmed  for 
this  misfortune  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  thai 
I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have  at  other  times  been  eo^ooed 
to  the  most  imminent  hasard.  But  what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  voEfclioD 
was,  that  afVer  it  had  pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  onter- 
prise,  in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would  have 
been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  Highnesses,  and  the  extent  of  your  top> 
ritory,  increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to  stop  i31  by  my 
death.  All  this  would  have  been  more  tolerable  had  it  not  been  attended  with 
the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  mc,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest 
prosperity,  who,  seeing  themselves  in  such  distress,  cursed  not  only  their 
coming  aiong  with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of  me  which  prevented  them 
from  returning,  as  they  oflen  had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this, 
my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  by  recollecting  that  I  had  loll  my  two  oons  at 
•chool  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  coold  not 
in  all  probability  bo  known  that  I  had  done  such  serviqcs  as  might  induce  Tour 
Highnesses  to  remember  them.  And  though  I  comfuried  myself  with  the  fidth 
that  our  Lord  would  not  permit  that  which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory  of  his 
Church,  and  which  I  had  brought  about  with  so  much  trouble,  to  remain  im- 
perfect, yet  I  considered,  that,  on  account  of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive 
me  of  that  gloiy  which  I  might  have  attained  in  this  world.  AVhile  in  thie 
confused  state,  1  tliought  on  Uie  good  fortune  which  accompanies  Your  High- 
nesses, and  imagined  that  although  I  should  perish,  and  the  vessel  be  lost,  it 
was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to  the  knowK'di^e  of  my  voyage, 
and  the  success  with  which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reasvin  I  wrote  upon 
parchment  with  the  brevity  which  the  situation  required,  that  I  had  discovered 
the  lands  which  I  promised,  in  how  many  davs  I  had  doue  it.  and  what  course 
I  had  followed.  I  mentioned  the  goodness  ot  the  coimiry.  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  Your  HiglmeMes*  subjects  wcro  leA  ::i  possession  of  all 
that  1  had  discovered.  Having  sealed  this  whiing.  1  addressed  it  to  Your 
Hif^esses,  and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who  should  deliver 
it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigner  found  it,  the  promised  reward  might  prevail 
on  than  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to 
be  brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  after- 
wards in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopped  it  well,  I 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  All  the  men  liclieved  that  it  was  some  act  of  devotion. 
Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships  approached 
nearer  to  Spain.  I  made  another  packet  like  the  first,  and  placed  it  ?.t  the  top 
of  the  poop,  so  that,  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaining  above  water  might 
be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune.** 

Note  [17"!.  Pace  G4. 

Some  Spanish  authors,  with  the  meanness  of  mational  jealousy,  have  ondea- 
Toured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  by  insinuating  that  he  was  led 
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40  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising 
genius,  but  by  information  which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  ac- 
oount  a  veasei  having  been  driven  from  its  course  by  easterly  winds,  was 
carried  before  them  far  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  an  unknown 
country,  from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty ;  the  pilot  and  three  sailors 
being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the  distresses  which  the  crow  suffered 
from  want  of  provisions  and  fatigue  in  this  long  voyage.  In  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival,  aU  the  four  died  ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house 
of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend  disclosed  to  him  before  his  death,  the  secret 
of  the  discovery  which  he  had  accidentally  made,  and  left  him  his  papers  con- 
taining a  journal  of  the  voyage,  which  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his 
undertaking.  Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this 
story.  Hist.  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence  to  support  it. 
Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destination  is  known.  Some  pretend 
that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport  towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  sailing 
either  to  the  Canaries  or  to  Madeira ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscajmer  in  its  way 
to  England ;  others,  a  Portuguese  ship  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  umbiown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  in  which  he 
landed  on  his  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in  Portugal;  according  to 
others,  in  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.  The  your  in  which  this  voyage  was  made  is 
no  loss  uncertain.  Monson's  Nav.  Tracts.  Churchill,  iii.  371.  No  mention  is 
made  of  this  pilot,  or  his  discoveries,  by  And.  fiemaldes,  or  Pet.  Martyr,  the 
contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his  usual  judgment,  passes  over 
it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice  of  this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit 
<»nly  to  amuse  the  vulgar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c  2.  As  Columbus  hold  his  course 
directly  west  from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  have 
supposed  that  this  imiformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  by  somo  previous 
information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  the  principles  on  which  ho  founded  all 
his  hopes  of  success,  that  by  holding  a  westerly  course  he  must  certainly  arrive 
at  those  regions  of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  fiim  belief  of  his 
own  system  led  him  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursue  it  without  deviation. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  in  question  Columbus^s 
claim  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered  America.  Some  German  authors 
ascribed  this  honour  to  Martin  Behoim  their  countryman.  He  was  of  the  noblo 
family  of  the  Behaims  of  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Imperial 
town  of  Nuremberg.  Having  studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Muller,  better 
luown  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  he  acquired  such  knowledge  of  cos- 
mography as  excited  a  desire  of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and 
qutdities  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed  under  that  able  master,  to  investi- 
gate and  describe.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy  he  re* 
paired  to  Lisbon,  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  invited  all 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.  There,  as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel, 
of  whose  Chronieon  Mtrndi,  a  German  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg, 
A.  D.  1493,  his  merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  wiUi 
Diego  Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  discovery  in  the  year 
1483.  In  that  voyage  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 
He  settled  in  the  island  of  Fayal,  one  of  the  Azores,  and  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Columbus.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  Magellan  had  a  terrestrial  globe 
made  by  Behaim,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  ho'  proposed  to 
hold  in  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea,  which  he  afterwards 
discovered.  Gomara  Hist.  e.  19.  Herrera,  dec.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  In  the  year 
1492,  Behaim  visited  his  relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map 
drawn -with  his  own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the 
fiunily.  Thus  far  the  story  of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  well  authenticated ; 
but  the  account  of  his  having  discovered  any  part  of  the  New  World  appears 
to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  knowledge  of  Behaim 
but  whpt  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  dissertation  ^  De  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inven- 
tore,'  puM>lished  at  Frankfort,  A.  D.  1714,  by  Jo.  Frid.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced, 
by  the  i-  uthority  of  Herrera,  to  suppose  that  Behaim  was  not  a  native  of  Ger- 
many ;  lint  fVom  more  full  and  accurate  information,  communicated  to  me  by 
Iha  learned  Dr.  John  Reinhold  Forster.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was  mistaken. 
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Dr.  Forster  has  been  likewise  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  Bchaim^ 
Map,  as  published  by  Doppehnajer  in  his  account  of  the  Mathematkuans  u&d 
Artists  of  Nurembwg.  From  this  map  the  imperfection  of  cosmographieal 
knowled^re  at  that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  iXm 
true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discoYer  from  it  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Behaim 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  in  America.  He  delineates,  indoed^  ma 
island  to  which  he  gires  the  name  of  St.  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may 
be  some  part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  Cape  Verd  isles,  and  I  suspect  it  to  be  an  imaginary 
island  which  has  been  admitted  into  some  ancient  maps  on  no  better  auUiority 
than  the  legend  of  the  Irish  St.  Brandon  or  Brendan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly 
fabulous  as  to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambronsis  ap.  Misaingfaam 
Florilegium  Sanctorum,  p.  4S7. 

Th6  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discoyert  of  America  seem  not  to  jrest 
on  a  foundation  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfui  century,  according  to  Powell, 
a  dispute  having  arisen  among  the  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  King  of  North 
Wales,  concerning  the  succession  to  his  crown,  Madoc,  one  of  their  namber« 
weary  of  this  contention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  e  oest  of  a  more  quiet  settle- 
ment. He  steered  due  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  toe  north,  and  arrived  in  an 
unknown  country,  which  appeared  to  him  so  desirable,  that  he  returned  to 
Wales  and  carried  thither  several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  ia 
said  to  have  happened  about  the  year  1 170,  and  afler  that,  he  and  his  colony 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell,  on  whose  tes- 
timony the  authenticity  of  this  stoiy  rests,  published  his  history  above  four 
centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event  which  no  relates.  Amonff  a  people  as 
rude  and  as  illiterate  as  the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction 
so  remote  must  have  been  very  imperfectly  preserved,  and  would  require  to  be 
confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  cremt,  and  nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc's 
voyage  than  Powell.  Later  antiquaries  have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  Meredith  ap  Rees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived  at 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  wit- 
ness of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Besides,  his  verses,  published  by  Hakluy  t, 
vol.  iiL  p.  1.,  convey  no  information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with  his 
domestic  situation,  employed  himself  in  searching  the  ocean  for  new  possessions; 
But  oven  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powcll^s  story,  it  does  not  foUow  that 
the  unknown  countiy  which  Madoc  discovered  by  steering  west,  in  such  a 
course  as  to  leave  Ireland  to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  Amerioa.  The  naval 
skill  of  the  Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  Madeira,  or 
some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language  with  some 
dialects  spoken  in  America,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confinns 
the  truth  of  Madoc^s  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few  in- 
stances, and  in  some  of^  those  is  so  obscure,  or  so  fancif\il,  that  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemblance  of  a  small  nctmber  of  words.  There 
is  a  bird,  which,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  found  only  on  the  coasts  of  South 
America,  from  Port  Desire  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Penguin,  This  word  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies  WhiU" 
head.  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  mention  this  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  language  with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America.  But  Mr. 
Pennant,  who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  observes  that 
all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heaids,  *^  so  that  we  must  resign  every 
hope  (adds  he)  founded  on  this  hypothesis  of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in 
the  New  World."  Philos.  Transact,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  &c.  Besides  this,  if  the 
Welsh,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfUi  century,  had  settled  in  any  part  o^ 
America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrino  and  rites  must  have  been 
found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  wore  discovered  about  three  hundred 
years  posterior  to  their  migration ;  a  period  so  short  that,  in  the  course  of  it, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for- 

{otten.    Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fiflh  book  of  his  History  of  Henry 
I.,  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates  concerning  the  discovenos  made  by 
Madoc,  and  invalidates  the  truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weighit 
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Tbe  preteuioiui  of  the  Norwegianf  to  the  ducoyery  of  America  seem  to  be 
better  toanded  than  those  of  the  Germana  or  WeUh.  The  inhabitants  of 
SeaudinaTia  were  remarkable  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  boldness  and  extent 
of  their  maritime  excursions.  In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered  and  planted 
a  colony  in  Iceltnd.  In  982,  they  discovered  Greenland,  ted  established  sottle- 
ments  there.  From  that,  some  of  their  navigators  proceeded  towards  the 
west,  and  discovered  a  country  more  inviting  than  those  horrid  regions  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  According  to  their  representation,  this  countrv 
was  sandy  on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  parts  level  and  covered  with  wood, 
on  which  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  HeUe-land^  and  Mark-land^  and 
having  afterwards  found  some  plants  of  the  vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  ^&llcd 
it  Win-lani,  The  credit  of  this  story  rests,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  the  authority 
of  the  $aga^  or  chronicle  of  King  Olaus,  composed  by  Snorro  Sturlonides,  or 
SturltuoTu^  published  by  Pehnskiold,  at  Stoddiolm,  A.  D.  1697.  As  Snorro 
was  bom  in  the  year  1179,  his  chronicle  might  be  compiled  about  two  centuries 
after  the  event  which  he  relates.  His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries 
of  Biom^  and  his  companion  Luf^  ir  a  very  rude  confiued  tale,  p.  104.  110. 
326.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him  what  part  of  America  it  was  in 
which  the  Norwegians  landed.  According  to  his  account  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of 
latitude,  on  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Labradore,  approaching  near  to  the  entry 
of  Hudson^s  Straits.  Grapes  certainly  are  not  the  production  of  that  country. 
Torieus  supposes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rectifying  of  which  the 
place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in  latitude 
49^.  But  neither  is  that  the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.  From  perusing 
Snorro*s  tale,  I  should  think  that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corresponds 
best  with  that  of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Norwegians.  Grapes,  however, 
are  not  the  production  of  that  barren  island.  Other  conjectures  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Mallet,  Introd.  k  THist,  de  Daimem*  175,  &c.  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  north  to  examine  them.  It  seems  manifest, 
that  if  the  Norwegians  did  discover  any  part  of  America  at  that  period,  their 
attempt  to  plant  colonies  proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was 
soon  lost. 

NoTX  [18].  Page  64. 

PxTiR  Maktye,  ab  Angleria,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  residing  at  that  time  m 
the  court  of  Spain,  whose  letters  contain  an  accoimt  of  the  transactions  of 
that  period,  in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred,  describes  the  sentiments  with 
,  which  he  himself  and  his  learned  correspondents  were  affected  in  very  striking 
terms.  ^  Free  letitia  prosiluisse  to,  vixque  a  lachrymis  prs  gaudio  temperasse, 
quando  literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  antipodum  orbe  latenti  hactenus,  te 
eertiorem  feci,  mi  suavissime  Pomponi,  insinuasti.  Ex  tuis  ipse  Uteris  coUigo, 
quid  senseris.  Sensisti  autem,  tantique  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  summa  doc- 
trina  insignitum  decuit.  Quia  namque  cibiis  sublimibus  pribstari  potest  ingeniis, 
isto  suavior  f  quod  condimentum  gratius  ?  A  me  facio  conjecturam.  Beati 
aentio  spiritus  meos,  quando  accitos  alloquor  prudentes  aliquos  ex  his  qui  ab  oa 
redeunt  provincia.  Implicent  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
avari,  libidinibus  obscoeni ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postnuam  Deo  pleni  aliquando 
fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodi  rerum  notitia  demulciamus.''  Epist.  152, 
Poraponio  L»to. 

Note  [19].  Page  69. 

So  firmly  wey  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that  the  countries 
which  Columbus  had  discovered  wore  connected  with  the  East  Indies,  that  Be- 
naldes,  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderabto 
proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an 
Island,  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of  the  Greal 
IChan.  This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Columbus  himself,  who  was  hia 
ffuest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage  ;  and  he  supports  it 
by  several  arguments,  mostly  ibunded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandavilloii 
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MS.  penes  me.  Antonio  GaUo«  who  was  seoreUry  to  the  magUtriMijr  of'  GwMMt 
towards  the  cloee  of  the  fiileenth  ceatoiy,  published  a  short  aceeunt  <if  the 
narigations  and  discoTeriee  of  his  countryman  Columbus,  annexed,  to  hit 
Opuscule  Historioa  de  Rebus  Populi  Genuensis:  in  which  he  infi»nne  uf*  6oni 
letter*  of  Columbus  which  he  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  his  d|iinifm,  fpionded 
upon  nautical  obseryatiQnSi  that  one  of  the  islands  he  had  dieoovered  waa  die* 
tant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which^  in  the  ohajta  of  the 
geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon  the  authoritj  of  Ptolemy,  Uh. 
Tii.  c  3,  as  the  most  easterly  place  in  Asia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if 
some  unknown  continent  dia  not  obstruct  the  navigation,  thero  must  be  a  short 
and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreme  region  of  the 
East    Muralori  ^criptoree  Rer.  Italicarum,  toI.  xxiiL  p.  304. 

Note  [20].  Page  71. 

BcRNALPEs,  the  Cwra  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contemporary  writer,  saTa, 
that  five  hundred  of  these  captivee  wore  sent  to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in 
Seville  e*  slaves ;  but  that,  by  the  change  of  climate  and  their  inabili^  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  labour,  they  all  died  in  a  short  time    MS.  penes  me. 

Note  [21].  Paok  76. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  sin^lar  opinions  oonoeming  toe 
eountries  which  he  had  now  discovered.  The  violent  swell  and  agitation  of 
the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad  led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest 
part  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  ciroumstanoee 
concurred  in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.  Having  adopted 
this  erroneous  principle,  the  apparent  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to 
fall  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  c  102,  that  the  terrestrial  paradiee 
was  the  highest  land  in  the  earth  ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  this  happy  abode.  Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange  that  a  pereoa 
of  so  much  sagacity  diould  be  influenced  by  the  opinion  or  reports  of  such  ^ 
fabulous  author  as  Mandeville.  Columbus  and  the  other  discoverers  were 
obliged  to  follow  such  guides  as  they  could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  manuscript  of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus,  that 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  tho  testimony  of  Mandeville  in 
that  age.    Bemaldes  frequently  quotes  nim,  and  always  with  respect. 

Note  [22].  Page  81. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Gomara  nor  Oviedo,  the  most  ancient  Spanish 
historians  of  America,  nor  Horrera,  consider  Ojeda,  or  his  companion  Vespucci^ 
as  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe 
this  honour  to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment 
against  Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  entering  into  that  of 
Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these  writers  to  conceal  the  actions  which  he 
performed.  But  Martyr  and  Benzoni,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by 
the  same  prejudice.  Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author;  he  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  had  tho  best  opportunity  to  bo  exactly  informed  with  respect 
to  all  public  transactions ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  Docads,  the  first  general  history 
published  of  the  New  World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the  honour 
of  having  first  discovered  the  continent.  Benzoni  went  as  on  adventurer  to 
America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there  a  considerable  time.  He  appears 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  jtaly,  his  native 
country,  and  yet  does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci. 
Herrera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  fi'om  the  most  authentie 
records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  hut  accuses  Vespucci  of  falsifying 
the  dates  of  both  the  voyages  which  ho  made  to  tlie  New  World,  and  of  con- 
founding the  ono  with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  tho 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  He  asserfce, 
that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by  the  royal  fiscal,  it  wa«  proved  bj 
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tlio  tMtimony  of  Qjoda  himself,  that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when  retnminf 
to  Spain  from  his  first  voyage ;  whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  rctunicd 
directly  to  Cadiz  from  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola  only  in 
their  second  voyage ;  and  that  he  had  finished  the  vojasro  in  five  months ; 
Mrhereas,  accOrdmg  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  had  emploored  seventeen  months 
in  performing  it.  Viajggio  prime  de  Am.  Vespucci,  p.  30.  Viag.  secundo^  p.  45 
Ilerren  gives  a  more  full  account  of  this  inquest  in  another  pa/t  of  his  Dccads, 
and  to  the  same  effect  Her.  doc.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  Cohimbus  was  in  Hispaniola 
when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that  time  come  to  an  agreemcMit  with 
Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojoda's  attempt  to  excite  a  new  insurrection,  and,  of 
consequence,  his  voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  admiral. 
Life  of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  set  out  on  his 
first  voyage  May  10th,  1497.  Viag.  prime,  p.  6.  At  that  time  Columbus 
was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  for  his  voyage,  and  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  favour.  The  amiirs  of  the  New  World  were 
at  this  juncture  under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Torres,  a  firiend  of  Columbus. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  at  that  period,  a  commission  would  be  granted  to  another 
person  to  anticipate  the  admiral  by  undertaking  a  voya^  which  he  himself 
intended  to  perform.  Fonseca,  who  patronized  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license 
for  his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  m  the  direction  of 
Indian  affairs,  until  the  death  of  Prince  John,  which  happened  September,  1497. 
(P.  Martyr,  £p.  182,)  several  months  posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci 
pretends  to  have  set  out  upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published 
at  Florence  by  the  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no  merit, 
written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  contends  for  his  country- 
man's title  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national 
partiality,  but  produces  no  new  evidence  to  support  it.  We  learn  from  hin^ 
that  Vespucci's  account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  151(X 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At  what  time  Uie  name  o 
America  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  World  is  not  certain. 

Note  [23].  Paqk  99. 

,The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  as  a  model  to  the  Spaniards  in 
all  their  subsequent  conquests  in  America.  It  is  so  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  principles  upon  . 
which  they  founded  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they  acquired 
in  the  Now  World,  that  it  wdl  merits  the  attention  of  the  reader.  ^  I  Alonso  de 
Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and  powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the 
eonquerors  of  barbarous  nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you,  and 
declare  in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  our  Lord,  who  is  one  and 
eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  one  man  and  one  woman,  of 
whom  you  and  wc,  and  all  the  men  who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world 
are  descended.  But  as  it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations 
during  more  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispersed  into 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  divided  into  various  kingdoms  and  pro 
vinces,  because  one  coantry  was  not  able  to  contain  them,  nor  could  they  have 
found  in  one  the  means  of  subsistence  and  preservation :  therefore  God  our 
Lord  gave  the  charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whom 
he  constituted  the  lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all  men,  in  what- 
ever place  they  are  bom,  or  in  whatever  faith  or  place  they  are  educated,  might 
yield  obedience  unto  him.  He  hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  oomnumded  him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most 
proper  place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised  and  gave 
aim  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  to 
judge  and  govern  all  Christians,  Moors,  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people 
of  whatever  sect  or  faith  they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pope^ 
which  signifies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  father 
and  governor  of  all  men.  Those  who  lived  in  the  timi^  of  this  holy  father 
obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  Lord  and  King,  aral  the  superior  of  the 
onrrerM.    The  same  has  been  obeerved  with  respect  to  thorn  who,  sine*  his 
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time,  have  been  chosen  to  the  pontificate.    Thai  it  now  oontinuoe,  and  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

**  One  of  theee  Pontiflb,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a  srant  of  theeo 
islands,  and  of  the  Tiezra  Finn^  of  the  ocean  sea,  to  the  Catholic  Kings  d 
Castile,  i)on  Ferdinand  and  Donna  Isabella,  of  glorious  memorj,  and  their 
successors,  our  sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  in 
certain  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see  if  you  desire  it. 
Thus  His  Majesty  is  King  and  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  continent,  in 
virtue  of  this  donation ;  and,  as  King  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islaxids 
to  which  his  title  hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  His  Majesty,  and  now 
yield  obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and  without 
resistance ;  and  instantly,  as  soon  as  they  received  information,  they  obeyed 
the  religious  men  sent  by  the  Kins  to  preach  to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
our  holy  faith ;  and  all  these,  of  uieii  own  free  will,  without  any  recompense 
or  gratuity,  became  Christians,  and  continue  to  be  so  ;  and  His  Majesty  having 
received  mem  graciously  under  his  protection,  has  commanded  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  other  subjects  and  vassals.  You  are 
bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and 
require  you  to  consider  attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you ;  and  that  yoQ 
may  more  perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasonable  in 
order  that  you  may  admowledge  the  Church  as  the  superior  and  guide  of  the 
universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  father  called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  rieht,  and 
his  Majesty,  by  his  appointment,  as  King  and  sovereign  lord  of  these  IslandSf 
and  of  the  Tierra  Firmd ;  and  that  you  consent  that  uie  aforesaid  holy  fathers 
shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above  mentioned.  If  you  do  this, 
you  act  well,  and  oerform  that  to  which  you  are  bound  and  obliged ;  and  His 
Majesty,  and  I  in  his  name,  will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  will 
leave  you,  your  wives  and  children,  free  and  exempt  from  servitude,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  Besides  this.  His  Majesty  will  bestow  upon  you  many  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  rewards.  But  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to 
obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  against  vou  with  the  utmost  violence,  I  will  subject 
you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  Church  and  Kin^,  I  will  tske  your  wives 
and  children,  and  will  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according 
to  His  Majesty's  pleasure;  I  will  seixe  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischi^ 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to 
their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest,  th^t  all  the  bloodshed  and  calamities 
which  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  me, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  serve  under  me  ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declara- 
tion and  requisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notanr  here  present  to  gprant  me  a 
certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form.*'    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c.  14. 

Note  [24].  Page  105. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes  that  of  the  hundred  and  ninety 
men  whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never  above  eighty  fit  for  service  at 
one  time.  So  much  did  they  suffer  firom  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Her- 
rera, doc.  1.  lib.  X.  c.  16.    P.  Mart,  decad.  226. 

Note  [25],  Page  110. 

FoNSECA,  Bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  American  Affairs,  had 
eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  commend  ator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his 
chief  associate  in  that  department,  eleven  himdred ;  and  other  favourites  had 
considerable  numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out  thoso 
slaves  to  the  planters.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p.  325. 

Note  [26].  Page  119. 

Though  Amenca  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than  the  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of  water  in  Yucatan.    This 
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peninsula  projects  from  the  continent  a  hundred  leagues,  but,  where  broadest, 
does  not  extend  abore  twenty-fiye  leagues.  It  is  an  extensive  plain,  not  onlj 
without  mountains,  but  almost  without  any  inequality  of  ground.  The  in- 
habitants are  supplied  with  water  from  pits,  and,  wherever  they  dig  them,  find 
it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those  circimistanoes,  that  this  country 
was  formerly  covered  by  the  sea.  Herrene  Descriptio  Indite  Occidentalis,  p. 
14.    Histoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  de  Buffon,  torn.  i.  p.  593. 

NoTB  [27].  Page  120. 

M.  Claviobxo  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Spaniards  who  sailed 
with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying  in  the  warmth  of  their  imagination, 
that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cupolas. 
I  know  not 'what  translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted  (for  his  quotation 
from  it  is  not  taken  from  the  original),  but  I  never  imagined  that  any  building 
erected  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure 
which  their  utmost  skill  in  architecture  was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words 
are,  that  they  fancied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  their  ships  *^  to  be 
cities  adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles.*'  Byjnnnaela  I  meant  some  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  and  the  passage  is  translated  almost 
literally  from  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  In  almost  all  the  accounts  of  new 
countries  given  by  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  that  age,  this  warmth  of  admira- 
tion is  conspicuous  ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  companions  first  beheld  an  Indian 
village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  had  beheld  in  the  islands,  they  dig- 
nified it  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cairo,  B.  Diaz,  c.  2.  From  the  same  cause 
Grijalva  and  his  associates  thought  the  country,  along  the  coast  of  which  they 
held  their  course,  entitled  to  the  name  of  New  Spain. 

Note  [28].  Paox  123. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  according  to  M. 
Cassini,  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  feet.  The  height  of  the  moun- 
tain Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  is  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P. 
FeuiU^,  is  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet.  The  height 
of  Chimborazo,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no  less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
two  feet  above  the  mghest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent.  Voyage  de  D. 
Juan  Ulloa,  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  tom.  ii.  p.  114.  The  line  of  con- 
gelation on  Chimborazo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  covered  per- 
petually with  snow,  is  no  less  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet  from  its 
summit.    Prevot  Hist.  Gto6r.  des  Voyages,  vol.  xiii.  p.  636. 

Note  [29].  Page  123. 

As  a  particular  description  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  general  asser- 
tions, I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eye-witness,  P.  Cattanco,  a 
Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1749,  and  thus  represents 
what  he  felt  when  such  new  objects  were  first  presented  to  his  view.  ^  While 
I  resided  in  Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography,  that  the  mouth 
of  the  river  de  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  and  fifly  miles  in  breadth,  I  considered 
it  as  an  exaggeration,  because  in  this  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such 
vast  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  found  the  matter  to  be  exactly  as 
it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circumstance  :  When 
we  took  our  departure  from  Monte  Video,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di- 
minished, we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the  land  on  the  op 
posite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  we 
could  not  discern  land  on  either  side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water  as 
if  we  had  been  in  some  great  ocean.    Indeed  we  shomd  have  taken  it  to  be  sei« 
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if  the  froth  w«ter  of  Um  riTer,  which  wma  turbid  like  the  Po,  had  not  mtisfiad 
m  thai  it  waa  a  riTer.  MoreoTer,  at  Baeaoa  AyiMt  another  hundred  milM 
■p  the  river,  and  whwe  it  is  atill  much  narrower,  it  ia  not  onljjr  impoanUa  to 
£icem  the  oppoMte  coaat,  which  is  indeed  very  low,  but  perceiTe  the  houoM 
or  the  tops  or  the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Colonia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.**  Lettera  prima,  publiahed  bj  Muratori,  U  Christianesimo 
Felic^,  &C.  i.  p.  257. 

NoTB  [30].  Fagb  1S4. 

Newfoundlaicd,  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada,  are  the  countries  which 
lie  in  the  same  parsJlel  of  latitude  with  the  Kingdom  of  France ;  and  in  every 
part  of  these  the  water  of  the  riven  is  frosen  during  winter  to  the  thick- 
ness of  several  feet ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  as  deep ;  almost  all  the 
birds  fly  during  that  season  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  Tho 
country  of  the  Eskimauz,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  the  south 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in  the  same  parallel  with  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  in  aU 
these  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  at- 
tempted cultivation. 

Note  [31].  Paob  U5. 

AcosTA  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endeavoured  to  ao» 
count  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  by  the 
agency  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  each.  Histoire  MoraL  &c  lib.  ii.  end  iii, 
ju.  de  Buffon  adopts  this  theory,  and  has  not  onlv  improved  it  by  new  observa- 
tions, but  has  employed  his  amaiing  powers  of  descriptive  eloquence  in  em* 
belliahing  and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks  may  bo 
added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  of  much  importance  ia 
evety  inquiry  concerning  the  temperature  of  various  climates. 

'mien  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob  tho  surface  of 
some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this  the  coldness  of  the  wind  is  abated.  But 
if  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same  direction,  it  will  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass 
over  a  surface  already  cooled,  and  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its 
own  keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land,  it  brings  on  all 
the  severity  of  intense  frost. 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  the  superficial 
water  must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  wind-  propor- 
tionally warmed.  But  the  superficial  and  colder  water,  becoming  specifically 
heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  descends ;  what  is  warmer  supplies 
its  place,  which,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn,  continues  to  warm  the  air 
which  passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change  of  tho  superficial 
water  and  successive  ascent  of  that  which  is  warmer,  and  the  consequent  suc- 
cessive abatement  of  coldness  in  tho  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the 
sea  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  motion  of  the  tides. 
This  \vill  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  \vind  will  continue  to  diminish  until  (lio 
whole  water  is  so  far  cooled,  that  the  water  on  llio  surface  is  no  longer  remove  J 
from  tho  action  of  the  wind  fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by 
fi*ost.  Whenever  the  surface  freezes,  the  wnnd  is  no  longer  warmed  by  tho 
water  from  below,  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold. 

From  those  principles  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  winter  frosts  in  -ex- 
tensive continents;  their  mildness  in  small  islands;  and  the  superior  rigour  of 
winter  in  those  parts  of  North  America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted. 
In  the  north-west  parts  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  mitigated  by  the 
west  winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  ai.d 
part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  surface, 
which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the  wind.  But  tho  same 
wind  blowing  over  water,  agitates  it,  brinjFs  up  the  colder  water  from  below, 
and  thus  vj^  continually  losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  wind  or  air  passintr 
over  it,  proceeds  from  the  following  circumstance : — that  on  account  of  the 
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trailBpanuiey  of  the  tea,  its  surface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
mm's  rays;  whereas  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  very  soon  acqidres 
gntA.  heat.  When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  torrid  continent,  it  is 
soon  raisod  to  a  heat  ahnost  intolerable ;  but  during  its  passase  over  an  ezten- 
five  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled ;  so  that  on  its  .arrival  at  the  furthest  shore 
it  is  again  fit  for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  continents  in  the 
torrid  zone :  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  m  the  same  latitude  ;  and  for  the 
superior  warmth  in  summer  which  large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate 
or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  The 
heat  of  a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the  sun^s 
rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  formerly 
produced,  and  which  remains  for  some  time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  teason 
why  the  day  is  warmest  about  two  in  the  afVemoon,  the  summer  warmest  about 
the  middle  of  July,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  January. 

The  forests  which  cover  America,  and  hinder  the  sunbaems  from  heating  the 
ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  temperate  climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The 
ground,  not  being  heated,  cannot  heat  the  air ;  and  the  leaves,  which  receive 
the  rays  intercepted  ftom  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to 
absorb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  vesre- 
tative  power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  perspiration  from  the  leaves  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed :  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation, 
this  perspiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  ih  contact  with  it  is  prodigiously 
diminished.  For  those  observations,  which  throw  much  additional  light  on 
this  curious  subiect,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburj^ 

Note  [33].  Paqb  125. 

Tuc  climate  of  Brazil  has  been  described  by  two  eminent  naturalists,  Piso 
and  Margrave,  who  observed  it  with  a  philosophical  accuracy  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  many  other  provinces  in  America.  Both 
represent  it  as  temperate  and  mild  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa. 
They  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  the  refreshinsr  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chuly  through  the  night,  insomuch  that 
the  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.  Piso  deModicina  Brasiliensi, 
lib.  i.  p.  1,  &c,  Margravius  Histor.  Rorum  Natural.  Brasilios,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p. 
264.  Nieuhoff.  who  resided  long  in  Brazil,confirms  their  description.  Churchill's 
Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missionary  many  years  among 
the  Indians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  there.  Hist,  de  rOronoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Amazons.  Relat.  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Bict,  who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France,  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing 
can  be  more  different  from  these  descriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of 
the  African  coast  given  by  M.  Adanson.    Voyage  to  Senegal,  passim 

Note  [33].  Paob  126. 

Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  year  1739. 
In  latitude  44^  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  In 
latitude  48^,  they  met  with  Islands  of  floating  ice.  Histoire  des  Navigations 
aux  Terres  Australes,  tom.  ii.  p.  256,  &c.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
59^.  Id.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron,  when  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
latitude  50^  33^  south,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  is  midsummer  in 
that  part  of  the  fflobe,  the  twenty-first  of  December  being  the  longest  day 
there,  compares  ue  climate  to  that  of  England  in  thd  middle  or  winter. 
Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Terra  del 
Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  latitude  55^,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Januarr, 
which  corresponds  to  the  month  of  July  in  our  hemisphere,  two  <^  his  attena- 
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uits  died  in  one  night  of  extreme  cold,  and  all  the  party  were  in  the 
Imminent  danger  of  perishing.  Id.  ii.  51, 52.  By  the  fourteenth  of  Mafdh« 
corresponding  to  September  in  our  hemisphere,  winter  wa«  set  in  with  ngooi^ 
and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow.  Ibid.  72.  Captain  Cook,  in  hm 
voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  furnishes  new  and  striking  instances  of  th* 
extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe.  ^  Who  would 
have  thought  (says  he)  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than  seventy  leagoef 
in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54^  and  55^,  should  in  the  veiT 
height  of  summer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  wita 
frozen  snow  ;  but  more  enpecially  the  S.  W.  coast  ?  The  very  summits  of  the 
lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  in 
the  valleys  is  incredible  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays,  the  coast  waa  ter- 
minated by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height.*'    Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 

In  some  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold 
prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  th« 
i>elai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of  the  year  1774,  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude 
310  39/  Xi.  He  often  found  the  thermometer  in  his  room  twenty-nine  decrreet 
under  the  freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit's  scale :  and  in  the  middle  of  AprO  tJM 
standing  waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow'  frequentlv  felL 
The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  this  ex- 
cessive cold.  In  travelling  from  Indostan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  sum* 
piit  of  the  Boutan  Mountains  is  very  groat,  but  the  descent  on  the  other  sid* 
b  not  in  equal  proportion.  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  ez« 
tremely  bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet,  by  Mr.  Stewart,  read  in  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  in  America  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause.  Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for 
elevation.     Some  of  them  are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  decree  of  cold  towardi 
the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  be  the  form  ofthe  continent  there. 
Its  breadth  graduallv  decreases  as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards, 
and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimensions  are 
much  contracted.  On  the  oast  and  west  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  From  its  southern  point  it  is  probable  that  a  ereat  extent  of 
sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  of  land,  reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole. 
In  whichever  of  these  directions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches 
the  Magellanic  regions,  by  passing  over  a  vast  body  of  water ;  nor  is  the  land 
there  of  such  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  its 
progress  over  it.  These  circumstances  concur  in  rendering  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  this  district  of  America  more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to 
that  of  a  continental  climate,  and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of 
summer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  a  correspondent  northern  lati- 
tude. The  north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after 
blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But  from  an  attentive  survey  of  its  position, 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  augment  the 
degree  of  heat.  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  termina- 
tion of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  stretches  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
from  north  to  south,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The  most 
sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie 
many  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of 
Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not  bring  to  th<9 
southern  extremity  of  America  an  increase  of  heat  collected  in  its  passafo 
over  torrid  regions  ;  but  before  it  arrives  there,  it  must  have  swept  along  the 
summits  of  the  Andes,  and  becomes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen 
region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  continent  in  that 
region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy,  it  appears  to  be  certain 
from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  that  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
south  pole,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern 
ocean.  Vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239,  &c.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote  frozen 
continent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  and  affect  its  climate, 
ia  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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NoTK  [34].  Paqk  127. 

M.  CoNDAiixifB  18  one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observers  of  tho  in- 
terior state  of  South  America.  ^  After  descending  from  the  Andes  (says  he,) 
one  beholds  a  Tast  and  uniform  prospect  of  water  and  verdure,  and  nothing 
more.  One  treads  upon  the  earth,  but  does'not  soe  it ;  as  it  is  so  entirely 
covered  with  luxuriant  plants,  weeds,  and  shrubs,  that  it  would  require  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  labour  to  clear  it  for  the  space  of  a  fool."  Relation  abr^- 
g^e  d'un  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  One  of  the  singularities  in  the  forests  is  a  sort  of 
osiers,  or  withes,  called  bejucoi  by  the  Spaniards,  lianes  by  the  French,  and  nibbes 
by  the  Indians,  which  are  usually  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This  is  one 
of  the  parasitical  plants,  which  twists  about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  nsmg 
above  their  highest  branches,  its  tendrils  descend  perpendicularly,  strike  into 
the  ground,  ts[ke  root,  rise  up  around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend 
alternately.  Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  some  accident, 
and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  whidi  resembles  the  rigging  of  a 
ship.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  99.  These  withes  are  often  as  tmck  as 
the  arm  of  a  man.  Id.  p.  75.  M.  Boguer's  account  of  the  forests  in  Pom 
pNBrfectly  resembles  this  description.  Voyages  au  Peru,  p.  16.  Oviodo  gives  a 
similar  description  of  the  forests  in  otbier  parts  of  America.  Hist.  lib.  iz.  p. 
144.  D.  The  country  of  the  Moxos  is  so  much  overflowed,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  reside  on  the  summit  of  some  risinsr  ground  during  some  part  of  the 
year,  and  have  no  communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance. 
Lettres  Edifiantos,  tom.  x.  p.  187.  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  description  of 
the  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  marshes  in  those  countries  of  America  which  lie 
between  the  tropics.  Origen  de  los  Indies,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  k  4,  5.  The  incredible 
hardships  to  which  Gonzalez  Pizarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march  into 
the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  striking  idea  of  that  part 
of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  state.  Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Roval  Com- 
ment, of  Peru,  part  ii.  book  iii.  c.  2 — 6. 

Note  [35].  Page  128. 

The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  always  of  a  size  inferior  to 
those  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the  moose-deer  which 
have  been  found  in  America,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  size. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  considerable  number  of  bones  of  an  immense 
magnitude  have  been  found.  The  place  where  this  discoveir  has  been  made 
lies  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  mile*  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Scioto 
with  tho  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  milo  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on 
the  side  of  the  marsh  called  the  Salt  lick.  The  bones  lie  in  vast  quantities 
about  five  or  six  feet  under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank  on 
the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Journal  of  Colonel  Oeorge  CrogUm^  MS,  penet  me. 
This  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans  in  his  map.  These  bones 
must  have  belonged  to  animals  of  enormous  bulk  ;  but  naturalists  being  ac- 
quainted with  no  living  creature  of  such  size,  were  at  first  inclined  to  Uiink 
that  they  were  mineral  substances.  Upon  receiving  a  greater  number  of  speci- 
mens, and  after  inspecting  them  more  narrowly,  Uiey  are  now  allowed  to  be 
the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  elephant  is  the  largest  known  quadruped,  and 
the  tusks  wnich  were  found,  nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the 
tusks  of  an  elephant,  it  was  concluded  that  the  carcasses  deposited  on  the 
Ohio  were  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  persons  of  our  age 
best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  having  accurately  examined 
peveral  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  sent  from  the  Ohio  to 
London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to 
tome  huge  carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact,  vol. 
Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  remarkable  for  their  size,  have 
Doen  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby,  Jeniseis^  and  Lena  in 
jSiberia.  Strahlenberg-,  DeicripU  of  J^orth  and  East  Part*  of  Europe  and  Atia^, 
p.  402,  &c.    The  elephant  seems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  zone. 

Vol.  I.— 59 
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and  never  multiplies  beyond  it.  In  such  cold  regioni  u  ihofle  bordering  on  tli# 
frozen  Be&,  he  could  not  liye.  The  existence  of  such  large  animals  in  Amerios 
might  open  a  wide  field  for  coigecture.  The  more  we  contemplate  the  ftce  of 
natuie,  and  consider  the  varietjof  her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisliad 
that  astonishing  changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  hj  oobtu1> 
sioos  and  reTolutions,  of  which  no  account  is  preserved  in  history, 

NoTS  [36].  Paob  128. 

Tbis  degeneracT  of  the  domestic  European  animals  in  America  maj  be  im» 
puted  to  some  of  these  causes.  In  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  are  situated 
either  within  the  torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it,  the  increaoe  of 
heat  and  diversitY  of  food  prevent  sheep  and  homed  cattle  from  attaining  the 
same  size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  not  so 
juicj,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where  the  climate  is 
more  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  grBseiii 
which  spring  up  naturally  in  their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mit^ell,  p. 
151.  Agriculture  is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  cattle  is 
not  raised  in  any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigo- 
rous in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle.  The  greneral  treatment  of 
their  horses  and  homed  cattle  is  injudicious  and  harsh  in  all  the  English  coloniee. 
These  circumstances  contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  die 
'quality  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  hi  the  horses,  cows,  and 
weep  of  many  of  the  North  American  provinces. 

TK  [37].  Pao«  128. 

In  the  year  1518,  the  island  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadfU  risita- 
tion  of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  of  which  Herrera  describei^ 
and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planter*. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  ini* 
ploro  protection  of  the  saints  ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new,  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them  the  most  effectual  aid.  They  east 
lots  in  order  to  discover  the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  de- 
cided in  favour  of  St  S&tuminus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great 
solemnity,  and  immediately,  adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  15.  p.  107. 

Note  [38],  Pagk  129. 

Thb  author  of  Recherches  Philosophi^ues  sur  les  Americains  supposes  thia 
difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees,  and  that  a  place  thirty  degreee 
from  the  equator  in  the  old  continent  is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degrees 
from  it  in  America,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Dr.  Mitchell,  after  observations  carried  on 
during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  difierenco  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
degrees  of  latitude.    Present  State,  &c.  p.  257. 

Note  [39].  Page  129. 

Januaxy  3d,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  in  Eaat 
Florida,  observed  a  frost  so  intense  that  in  one  night  the  ground  was  frozen  aa 
inch  thick  upon  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana  trees, 
at  St.  Augustin,  were  destroyed.  Bertram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  instances 
of  the  extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  southern  provinces  of  North 
America  are  collected  by  Dr.  Mitchell.  Present  State,  p.  206^  &c.  February 
7th,  1747,  the  frost  at  Charleston  was  so  intense,  thai  a  person  having  carried 
two  quart  bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  wore  split  to  pieces, 
and  the  water  converted  into  solid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen  where  thero  wae 
a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  live  large  eel,  was  frozen  to  the 
bottom.  Almost  all  the  orange  and  olive  trees  were  destroyed.  Description  of 
South  Carolina,  8vo.  Lend.  1761. 
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Note  [40].  Paob  129. 

A  KIMAKSABLK  uutance  of  this  ocean  in  Dutch  Guiana,  a  country  ovenr 
whore  leyel,  and  bo  low,  that  daring  the  rainy  seasons  it  is  asually  covered  witli 
W)iter  near  two  feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  soil  so  rich,  that  on  the  surface, 
for  twelve  inches  in  depth,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such  has 
been  transported  to  Barbadoea.  On  Uie  banks  of  the  Essequibo,  thirty  crops  of 
ratan  canes  have  been  raised  successively;  whereas  in  the  West  Indian  islands 
not  more  than  two  is  ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  expedients  by 
which  the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish  this  excessive  fertility  of  soil  are  va^ 
nous.    Bancrofl,  Nat.  flist.  of  Guiana,  p.  10>  &c 

Note  [41].  Page  134. 

MuLLER  seems  to  have  believed,  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  Cape 
had  been  doubled,  tom.  i.  p.  11,  &c.;  and  the  imperial  academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  five  some  countenance  to  it  by  the  manner  in  which  Ttchttkotskoi'tioti 
is  laid  aown  in  their  charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undoubted  aathority,  that 
no  Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape ;  and  as  the  country  of  TWiutki 
is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

Note  [42].  Paob  135. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geographical  dls 

r'  ition,  many  curious  observations  might  arise  from  comparing  the  accounts  of 
two  Russian  voyages  and  the  charts  of  their  rospective  navigations.  One 
remark  is  applicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  the 
position  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  they  viaiteid.  The 
weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  they  seldom  saw  the  sun  or  stars ;  and 
the  position  of  the  islands  andsapposed  continents  was  commonly  determined 
by  reckoning,  not  by  observation.  Bekring  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much 
further  towards  the  east  than  Krenit»n.  The  land  discovered  by  Behring,  which 
he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent,  is  in  tho  236th  ckgree  of 
lonfitude  from  the  first  meridian  in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  58^  28^  of  latitude. 
Tsoiirikow  came  upon  tho  •ame  coast  in  longitude  241^,  latitude  569,  Muller, 
i.  248,  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from  the  port  of 
Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees. 
But  from  the  chart  of  Xrenitzen^s  voyage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  further 
towards  the  east  than  to  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Petropaw- 
lowski. In  1741,  Bebrlng  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  going  and  returning,  held  a 
course  which  was  mostly  to  the  south  of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  dis- 
covered ;  and  observing  the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  headlands 
which  they  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  promontories 
belonging  to  some  part  of  the  American  continent,  which,  as  they  fancied, 
stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  chart  published  by  Muller,  and  likewiHe  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by 
a  mate  of  Behring^s  shin,  communicated  to  mo  by  Mr.  Professor  Robison. 
But  in  1769,  Krenitzin,  after  wintering  in  the  island  Alaxa,  stood  so  far  towards 
the  north  in  his  return,  that  his  course  lay  through  tho  middle  of  what  Behring 
and  Tschirikow  had  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  which  he  found  to  be  an  open  sea, 
and  that  they  had  mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  headlands  of  a  continent,  lit  is 
probable,  that  the  countries  discovered  in  1741,  towards  the  east,  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  continent,  but  are  only  a  continuation  of  tho  chain  of  islands. 
The  number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.  There  are 
several  in  Kamtchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  small,  as  far  as  the 
Russian  navigation  extends,  is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  paming,  and 
the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  eruption. 
Were  I  disposed  to  admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries 
concerning  the  poopline  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this  part  of  the 
earth,  having  manifest^  suffered  violent  convulsions  from  earthquakes  and 
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Toloanoc,  an  iaUunuB,  which  may  hayo  formerly  united  Asia  to  America,  hai 
been  broken,  and  formed  into  a  cluster  of  islande  by  the  ihock. 

It  ii  nneular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Rusnan  nayigaton  were  attempting 
to  make  diflcoTeries  in  the  north-wett  of  America,  the  Spaniards  were  press* 
cutinff  the  eame  design  from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vesMls 
sailed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  countzr  to  the 
north  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  further  than  the  port  of  Monte- 
Rey,  in  latitude  36.  But,  in  several  successive  expeditions  fitted  out  from  the 
port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the  Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  fho 
latitude  58.  GoBeta  de  Madrid^  March  19,  and  May  14, 1776.  But  as  tha 
journals  of  those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare  their 
progress  with  that  of  the  Russians,  or  show  how  near  the  navigators  of  the 
two  nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enlight- 
ened minister  who  has  now  the  direction  of  American  affairs  in  Spain,  will  not 
withhold  this  information  from  the  pubhc. 

Note  [43].  Paok  136. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America* 
which  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the  History  of  America  in  the  year 
1777,  is  now  complete.  Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries  between 
Asia  and  America,  printed  in  the  year  1780,  contains  many  curious  and  im- 
portant facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  New  World.  The  history  of  the  great  voyage  of  Discoveiy, 
begun  by  Captain  Cook  ki  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore* 
published  in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  curiosity 
of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  my  request,  my  friend,  Mr.  Playfair,  Professor  of  Mathematics  In  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  comjiared  the  narrative  and  charts  of  those  illus- 
trious navigators  with  the  more  imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  the  Russians. 
The  result  of  this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accumcy,  than  I  could  have  ventured  to 
place  in  any  observations  which  I  myself  might  have  made  upon  the  subject. 

^^  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  l&st  voyage  have  confirmed  the 
conclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and  have  connected  together  the 
facts  from  which  they  were  deduced.  They  have  how  rendered  it  certain  that 
Behring  and  Tsehirikow  touched  on  the  coast  of  Ameiica  in  1741.  The  former 
discovered  land  in  latitude  58^,  28^,  and  about  236^  ea&t  from  Ferro.  He  haa 
given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchored,  and  the  high  moiui- 
tain  to  the  westward  of  it  which  he  calls  St.  Elias,  that  though  the  account  of 
his  voyage  is  much  abridged  in  the  English  translation,  CapUin  Cook  recognised 
the  place  as  he  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  America  in  the  year  1778. 
The  isle  of  St.  Hermogcnes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's  river,  Schumagins  i&les 
on  the  coast  of  Alashka,  and  Foggy  Isle,  retain  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the 
names  which  they  had  received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voy.  vol. 
ii.  p.  347. 

"  Tsehirikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  about  2°  30'  farther  south  than  Beh- 
ring, near  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  of  Captain  Cook. 

^^  With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  we  leani  from  Coxe's  Account  of  the  Russian 
Discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka  river  with  twt 
ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  his  own  ship  he  reached  the  island  of  Oonolashki^ 
in  which  there  had  been  a  Russian  sctUcmcnt  since  the  year  1762,  where  ne 
wintered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  whore  Captain  Cook  aflerwarda 
anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alashka,  which  was  supposed  to  bo  an 
island,  though  it  be  in  fact  a  part  of  the  American  continent.  Krenitzin 
according}y  returned  without  knowing  that  either  of  his  ships  had  been  on  the 
coast  of  America ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  because  Captain  Cook  has 
informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be  a  great  continent,  both  by  the 
Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oonolashka. 

**  According  to  Krenitzin,  the  ship  which  liad  wintered  at  Alashka  had  hardly 
sailed  30°  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau!  in  Kuint- 
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chatka ;  out,  according  to  the  more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had 
sailed  no  less  than  37^  IT  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly 
the  same  mistake  of  5^  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Oonolashka. 
It  is  remarklible  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  those  seas,  put  into  the  hand  df 
Captain  Cook  by  the  Russians  on  that  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same 
kind,  and  ?ery  nearly  of  the  same  extent. 

^  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  on  tho  subject  is,  that 
the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fully  verified  Dr.  Robertson^s  conjecture 
*  that  it  is  probable  that  f\iture  navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steering  farther 
lo  the  north  than  Behring  and  Tschuikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find 
that  the  continent  of  America  approaches  stUl  nearer  to  that  of  Asia.'  See  p. 
134.  It  has  accordingly  been  found  that  these  two  continents,  which,  in  the 
parallel  of  55^,  or  that  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four 
Londred  leagues  asunder,  approach  continually  to  one  another  as  they  stretcii 
together  toward  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from  the  polar  circiu, 
they  are  terminated  by  two  capes  only  thirteen  leagues  distant.  The  east  cupo 
of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66o  6'  and  in  longitude  190^  ^  east  from  Greenwicli ;  the 
western  extremity  of  America,  or  Pnnce  of  Wales'  Cape,  is  in  latitude  66^  46^ 
and  in  longitude  191^  45'.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  strait  (Behring^s 
Strait)  which  separates  these  capes,  are  the  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,  from 
which  both  continents  may  be  seen.  Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he 
was  sailing  through  this  strait,  Ji:^  5,  1779,  the  fog  naving  cleared  away,  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  at  the  same  moment,  together  with  the  islands  of  St.  Diomede  lying 
between  them.    Cook's  Voy.  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

(» Beyond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  fVom  one  another,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
690  they  are  more  than  one  hundred  leagues  asunder,  lb.  p.  277.  To  the 
south  of  the  strait  there  are  a  number  of  islands.  Clerk's,  King's,  Anderson^s, 
&c.,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St.  Diomede,  may  have  facilitated  the  migra- 
tions of  the  natives  from  the  one  continent  to  the  other.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Russians  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good 
reasons,  has  diminished  the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in 
former  charts  of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
the  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America  S.  W.  towards 
Kamtchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of  longitude  farther  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by  the  Russian  navigators. 

^^  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore  equally  indebted  to 
the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voyage ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been 
corrected,  and  many  deficiencies  supplied,  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the 
accuracy  of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of  the 
map  of  the  Russian  empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamtchatka,  and  the  country  of 
the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  places,  Yakutsk,  Ochotz,  Bolcheresk,  and 
Petropawlowski,  which  had  been  determined  by  the  astronomer  Krassilnicow  in 
the  year  1744.  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  voL  iii.  p.  465,  &c.  But  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  was  contested  by  M.  Engol,  and  M.  Robert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe, 
Append,  i.  No.  2.  p.  267. 272.  and  the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take 
away  no  less  thui  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  faith  of  Kras- 
silnicow's  observations,  was  assigned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
empire.  With  how  little  reason  this  was  done,  will  appear  from  considering 
that  our  British  navigators,  having  determined  the  position  of  Petropawlowski 
by  a  great  number  of  very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that 
port  158<^  43f  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  latitude  53°  I' ;  agreeing,  the  first  to 
less  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half  a  minute,  with  the 
calculations  of  the  Russian  astronomer :  a  coincidence  which,  in  the  situation 
of  so  remote  a  place,  does  not  leave  an  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English 
miles,  and  which,  for  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  to  bo  particularly  remarked. 
The  chief  error  in  tho  Russian  maps  has  been  in  not  extending  the  boundaries 
of  that  empire  sufficiently  towards  the  east.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  con- 
nect the  land  of  the  Tschutzki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Asia  with  those 
places  whereof  tho  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained,  except  the  imperfect 
aceoimts  of  Behiing's  and  Synd's  voyages,  considerable  errors  could  not  fail  to 
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be  introduced,  and  that  point  wa«  laid  down  as  not  more  than  9SP  V  east  tf 
the  meridian  of  PetropawlowakL  Coze,  App.  L  No.  S.  Bj  the  obterrationa 
of  Captain  King,  the  difierence  of  longitude  between  Petropawlowaki  and  the 
£a8t  Cape  is  31<>  V\  that  is  80  7'  greater  than  it  was  enppomd  to  be  by  the 
Roaaian  geographera." — It  appeara  from  Cook'o  and  King^s  Vojr.  iiL  p.  S72» 
that  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  are  usually  joined  together  bj  ioe 
duringr  winter.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  officer. 
**■  At  Siis  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66^  N.  the  two  coasts  are  only  thirteen 
leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between  them  lie  two  islands,  the  distance 
from  each  to  either  shore  is  short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place  tho  natives 
of  Asia  could  find  no  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  tlie  opposite  coast,  which 
is  in  sight  of  thoir  own.  That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event  would  happen, 
eitlier  through  design  or  accident,  camiot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which 
we  saw  among  the  Tschutzki  were  capable  of  performing  a  much  longer  voyage; 
and,  however  rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  seven  leagues.  People  might 
have  been  carried  over  by  accident  on  floating  pieces  of  ioe.  They  might 
also  have  travelled  across  on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  strait  is  entirely  f^oxen  over  in  the  winter ;  so  that,  during  that  season^ 
the  continents,  with  respect  to  the  communication  between  them,  may  be  con* 
sidored  as  one  land."  Letter  fi-om  Mr.  Samwell,  Scot^s  Magazine  for  1788,  p. 
604.  It  is  probable  that  this  interesting  portion  of  geographical  knowledge 
will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  receive  farther  improvement.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and  enlightened 
Sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  science,  or  to  render  it  more  accurate,  formed  the  plan  of  a  new 
voyage  of  discovery,  in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between 
Asia  and  America,  which  Captain  Cook  did  not  visit,  to  examine  more  accu- 
rately the  islands  which  stretch  from  one  continent  almost  to  the  other,  to  sur- 
vey the  north-east  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  tiie  mouth  of  tho  Kovyma, 
or  Kolyma,  to  the  North  Cape,  and  to  settle,  by  astronomical  observations,  the 
position  of  each  place  worth  notice.  The  conduct  of  this  important  onterpriso 
is  committed  to  Captain  Billings,  an  English  officer  ir:  the  Russian  service,  of 
whose  abilities  for  that  station  it  will  be  deemed  the  best  evidence,  that  hfe 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage.  To  render  the  expedition  moro 
extensively  useful,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend  Captain  Billings. 
Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  accomptismng  the  purposes  of  the  voyage. 
Cove's  Supplement  to  Russian  Discoveries,  p.  1^,  &c. 

Note  [44].  Page  141. 

Few  travellers  have  had  such  opportnnity  of  observing  the  natives  of  A  me 
rica,  in  its  various  districts,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa.  In  a  work  lately  published 
by  him,  he  thus  describes  the  charactcristical  features  of  tho  race:  ^^A  very 
small  forehead,  covered  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  eye-brows ;  little  eyes ;  a  thin  nose,  small  and  bending  towards  the 
upper  lip ;  the  countenance  broad  ;  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair  very  black,  lank, 
and  coarse ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feet  small,  the  body  of  just  proportion  ; 
and  altogether  smooth  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire 
some  beard,  but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticias  Americanas,  &c.  p.  307.  M. 
le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of  Amnrica  which 
Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  general  af:pcct  of  the  Indians  there. 
•*  They  are  all  of  copper  colour  with  some  diversity  of  shade,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  territorv  which  they  inhabit.  Those  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer 
than  those  m  the  marshy  low  lands,  on  the  coast.  Their  face  is  round,  further 
removed,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead 
is  small,  the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face,  their  lips  t}}ick,  their  nose 
flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chcenut  colour,  small,  but  capable  of  discerning 
objects  at  a  great  distance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and  sleek,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  curl.  They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  thoir  body  but  the 
head.    At  the  first  aspect  a  southern  American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent. 
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but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  discoyers  in  his  countenance  something  wild, 
distruBtfoU  and  sullen/'  MS.  pena  me.  The  two  portroiu  drawn  by  hands 
very  different  from  those  of  common  travellers,  have  a  near  resemblance. 

NoTB  [45].  Paob  141. 

Amazing  aocoonts  are  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  the  Americans. 
Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  warrior,  who  ran  throuffh  woods 
and  over  mountains,  three  hundred  computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  lialf  and 
two  nights.    Hist,  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

NoTK  [46].  Pack  143 

M.  GoDtM  LI  Jkuwc,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  of  Prru 
and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  th^  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  in  which  there 
is  a  constant  intercourse  with  the  Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Oronoco,  ob- 
serves, that  the  vigour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  climates,  such  as  those 
on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco, 
are  not  to  be  compared  for  strength  with  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says 
he,  boats  daily  set  out  f^pm  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river  of  Ama- 
zons, to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  with  the  same 
crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo,  which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  distant.  No 
crew  of  white  people,  or  even  of  Negroes,  would  be  found  equal  to  a  task  of 
such  persevering  fktigoe,  as  the  Portuguese  have  experienced ;  and  yet  the 
Indians  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  infancy,  perfbrm  it.  MS. 
ptnet  me. 

Note  [47].  Paob  145. 

Don  Antonia  Ullca,  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Pern  and  Chili,  the  kmg- 
d#m  of  New  Granada,  and  several  of  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mexican 
Gul^  while  employed  in  the  same  service  with  the  French  Mathematidans 
during  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  who  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  North  Americans,  asserts  ^^  that  if  we  have  seen  one  American, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  all,  their  colour  and  make  are  so  nearly  the 
same.*^  Notic.  Americanas,  p.  3S8.  A  more  early  observer,  Pedro  de  Cieca 
de  Leon,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pern,  who  had  likewise  traversed  many 
provinces  of  America,  affirms  that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although  there 
is  such  a  multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diversity  of  climates,  appear  nevertheless  like  the  children  of  one  father  and 
mother.  Chronica  ^eV  Peru,  parte  i.  e.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  com- 
bination of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  aspect,  which  forms  what  may  be  called 
a  European  or  Asiatic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be 
denominated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be  supposed  to 
strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the  various  shades,  which  dis- 
tinguish people  of  different  regions,  but  the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate 
individuals,  escape  the  notice  of  a  transient  observer.  But  when  persons  who 
had  resided  so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
similarity  of  their  appearance  in  every  climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  de 
los  Indies,  p.  54.  243.    Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

Note  [48].  Paob  146. 

M.  lb  Chevalibr  db  Pinto  observes,  that  in  the  interior  parts  of  Brazil^  h% 
had  been  informed  that  some  persons  resembling  the  white  people  of  Dariea 
had  been  found ;  but  that  the  breed  did  not  continue,  and  their  children  becamt 
Mke  other  Americans.    This  race,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  known.    MS 
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Note  [49].  Page  147. 

Trx  teitimoniea  of  different  traTellen,  concerning  the  PataffonUni,  h^n 
been  collected  and  stated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  author 
of  Recherches  Philoeophiquea,  &c.  torn.  i.  281,  &c.  iii.  181,  he.  Since  tlia 
publication  of  hie  work,  several  navigators  have  visited  the  MageUanic  regions, 
and  like  their  predecessors,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts  of  its  inhabitants. 
By  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who  sailed  through  the  Straits  in  1764, 
the  common  size  of  the  Patagonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many 
of  them  much  taller.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  78.  By  Captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret,  who  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to  be  from  six 
feet  to  six  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in  height.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Iz.  p.  22. 
These,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whose  size  had  been  rated 
so  high  in  the  year  1764 ;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baize  of  th* 
same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  Captain  Wallis's  ship,  and  he 
naturally  concluded  that  they  had  got  these  from  Mr.  Byron.  Hawkesw.  L 
In  1767  they  were  again  measured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whose  account  diffeit 
little  from  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy.  129.  To  these  I  shall  add  a  testi- 
mony of  great  weight.  In  the  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibognez  de  Echavarri 
accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Yaldelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resided  there 
several  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author,  and  his  reputation  for  veracity 
unimpeached  amdng  his  countrymen.  In  spealung  of  the  country  towards  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  ^^  By  what  Indians,*'  says  he,  **  is  it  possessed  f 
Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  this 
district.  I  have  firom  many  eye-witnesses,  who  have  lived  among  those  IndianSi 
and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and  accurate  description  of  their  persons. 
They  are  of  the  same  stature  with  the  Spaniards.  I  never  saw  one  who  rose 
in  heifirht  two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches,"  t.  e.  about  80  or  81*332  inches 
English,  if  Echavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the  vara  of  Madrid. 
Thui  agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jesnitioo^ 
938.  Mr.  Falkner,  who  resided  as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  southem 
parts  of  America,  says  that  **  the  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bodied 
people  ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which  others  have  mentioned, 
though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  Uie  different  tribes  of  southem  Indians.** 
Intn^.  p.  26.  M.  Dobrizhoffer,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Para* 
gnay,  and  who  had  seen  great  numbers  of  the  various  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
countries  situated  upon  Sie  Straits  of  Magellan,  confirms,  in  every  point,  the 
testimony  of  his  brother  missionary  Falkner.  Dobrizhoffer  enters  into  soma 
detail  with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of 
the  Patagonians.  Having  mentioned  the  reports  of  some  early  travellers  with 
regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found  on  that  coast  which  were 
supposed  to  be  human ;  and  having  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  bones 
belonged  to  some  large  marine  or  land  animal,  he  concludes,  "  de  hisce  ossibus 
crede  quicqnid  libuent,  dummodo,  me  suasore,  Patagoncs  pro  gigantibus  <>*"nM 
habere."    Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  &c. 

Note  [50].  Page  149 

Antonio  Sanchss  Ribeiko,  a  learned  and  ingenious  physician,  published  a 
dissertation  in  the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  disease 
was  not  introduced  from  America,  but  took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought 
on  by  an  epidemical  and  malignant  disorder.  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  ois- 
quisition  on  this  subject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentioned  if  it  had  not  been 
intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to 
point  out  some  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  facts  upon  which  he  founds^  as 
well  as  some  errors  in  the  consequences  which  ho  draws  from  them.  The  rapid 
communication  of  this  disease  from  Spain  over  Europe,  seems  however  to 
resemble  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  rather  than  that  of  a  disease  transmitted 
by  infection.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year 
1497,  it  had  made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  £urope,with  such  alanninff 
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flymptomi  ai  rendered  it  neceuary  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  interpoee,  in  order 
to  check  its  career. — Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  a  second  edition  of 
Dr.  Sanchez's  Dissertation  has  been  commonicated  to  me.  It  contains  seyeral 
additional  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  which  is  supported  with  imch 
plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  subject  of  inquiry  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  learned  physicians.  , 

NoTX  [51].  Pagx  150. 

Tbx  people  of  Otaheite  have  no  denomination  for  any  number  above  two 
hundred,  which  is  sufficient  for  their  transactions.  Voyages  by  Hawkesworth, 
ii.228. 

NoTX  [52].  Paox  152. 

As  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  extremely  different  from 
that  exhibited  by  "^vrj  respectable  authors,  it  may  be  proper  to  produce  some  of 
the  many  authorities  on  which  I  found  my  description.  The  manners  of  the 
savage  tribes  in  America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
obsemn|r  them  with  discernment,  than  the  philosophers  employed  by  France 
and  Spam,  in  the  year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  M.  Bouguer, 
D.  Antonio  d^Ulloa,  and  D.  Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the 
least  civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Condamine  had  not  only  the  same 
advantages  with  them  for  observation,  but,  in  his  voyage  down  the  Maragnon, 
ho  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  various  nations  seated  on 
its  banks,  in  its  vast  course  across  me  continent  of  South  America.  There  is  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. ^  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"  says  M  Bouguer,  ^  they  are  stupid; 
they  pass  whole  days  sitting  in  the  same  place,  without  moving,  or  speaking  a 
single  word.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  degree  of  their  indifference  for 
wealth,  and  all  its  advantages.  One  does  not  well  know  what  motive  to  pro- 
pose to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform  any  service.  It  is 
vain  to  offer  them  money;  they  answer,  that  they  are  not  hungry."  Voyage 
au  Perou,  p.  102.  ^  If  one  considers  them  as  men,  the  narrowness  of  their 
understanding  seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul.  Their 
imbecility  is  so  visible  that  one  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  them  different  from 
what  one  has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  disturbs  Ihe  tranquillity  of  their  souls, 
equally  insensible  to  disasters  and  to  prosperity.  Though  half  naked,  they 
are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  most  splendid  array.  Riches  do  not 
attract  them  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  of  dignities  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian  will 
receive  with  the  same  indifference  the  office  of  a  judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a 
hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former  and  appointed  to  the  latter.  Nothing  can 
move  or  change  them.  Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often  refuse 
to  perform  a  small  service,  though  certain  of  a  great  recompense.  Fear  makes 
no  impressioa  upon  them,  and  respect  as  little.  Their  disposition  is  so  singular 
that  there  is  no  method  of  influencing  them,  no  means  of  rousing  them  from 
that  indifference  which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons ; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ignorance,  or  lay 
aside  that  careless  negligence  which  disconcert  the  prudence  and  disappoint 
the  care  of  such  as  are  attentive  to  their  welfare."  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  tom.  i. 
335. 356.  Of  those  singular  qualities  he  produces  matfy  extraordinary  instances, 
p.  336 — 347.  ^  Insensibility,"  says  M.  de  la  Condamine,  ^^  is  the  basis  of  the 
American  character.  I  leave  others  to  determine,  whether  this  should  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  apathy,  or  disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.  It  arises, 
without  doubt,  from  the  small  number  of  their  ideas,  which  do  not  extend 
beyond  their  wants.  Gluttons  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  wherewithal 
to  satisfy  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when  necessity  obliges  them,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  without  seeming  to  desire  any  thing.  Pusil- 
lanimous and  cowardly  to  excess,  unless  when  they  are  rendered  desperate  by 
drunkenness.  Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour, 
or  gratitude ;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  presni&t.  and  always  de 
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terroined  by  it  alone,  without  any  Bolicitudc  about  futurity;  incapable  <»ribr»« 
light  or  of  reflection ;  abandoning  themtelves  when  under  no  restraintf  to  M » 
puerile  joy,  which  they  expreia  by  frisking  about  and  immoderate  fits  of  laugh* 
ter ;  without  object  or  deiign,  they  pais  Uieir  life  without  thinking,  and  taow 
old  without  adyancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which  they  retain  «11  the  derecta. 
If  thii  description  were  applicable  only  to  the  Indians  in  some  prorinoea  of 
Peru,  who  are  slaves  in  every  respect  but  the  name,  one  miffht  belieye,  that  thif 
degree  of  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to  which  they 
are  reduced ;  the  example  of  the  modern  Greeks  being  proof  how  far  servitade 
may  degrade  the  human  species.    But  the  Indians  in  the  mianons  of  the  JeamtBi 
and  the  savages  who  still  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited  in  their 
f&cuUies,  not  to  say  as  stupid,  as  the  other,  one  cannot  observe  without  hnmiKa* 
tion,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  nature,  and  deprived  of  the  ad« 
vantages  resulting  from  education  and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the  hralt 
creation."     Voyage  de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52,  63.    M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelli- 
gent and  philosophical  observer,  who  visited  Martinico  in  1751,  and  resided 
there  six  years,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Caraibs:  **It  is  not  tht 
ed  colour  of  their  complexion,  it  is  not  the  singularity  of  their  featurea,  whidi 
constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them  and  us.    It  is  their  excessive  aiia- 
plicitv :  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.    Their  reason  is  not  mori 
enlightened  or  more  provident  than  the  instinct  of  brutes.    The  reason  of  tte 
most  gross  peasants,  that  of  the  negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa 
most  remote  iVom  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  such,  that  we  discover  ap» 
pcarances  of  intelligence,  which,  though  imperfect,  is  capable  of  increase.    Bat 
of  this  the  understanding  of  the  Caraibs  seems  to  be  nardly  susceptible.    If 
L'ound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  liffht,  if  we  were  to  decide 
according  to  the  first  impression  which  the  view  of  tnat  people  makes  upoft 
the  mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  8aaM 
epocics  with  us.    Their  stupid  eves  are  the  true  mirror  of  their  souls ;  it  appean 
to  be  without  functions.    Their  indolence  is  extreme ;  they  have  never  the 
least  solicitude  about  the  moment  which  is  to  succeed  that  whidi  is  present." 
Voyage  4  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  45.  51.    M.  de  la  Borde,  Tertre,  and  Rochefort, 
confirm  this  description.    *^  The  characteristics  of  the  Califbmians,"  says  P. 
Venegas,  ^^  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  stupidity  and  insensibility ;  want 
of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  inconstancy,  impetuosity,  and  blindness  of  appo* 
tite  ;  an  excessive  sloth,  and  abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue ;  an  excessive 
love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every  kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ; 
pusillanimity  ;  and,  in  fine,  a  most  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  cob- 
Btitutes  the  resJ  man,  and  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  tractable,  and  usefid 
to  himself  and  society.    It  is  not  easy  for  Europeans,  who  never  were  out  of* 
their  own  country,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  those  people  ;  for,  even  in 
tiie  least  frequented  comers  of  the  globe,  there  is  not  a  nation  so  stupid,  of 
such  contracted  ideas,  and  so, weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy 
C&llfomians.    Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what  ther 
see ;  abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chain  of  reasoning,  being  for  beyond  their 
power ;  so  that  they  scarce  ever  improve  their  first  ideas,  and  these  are  in 
general  false,  or  at  least  inadequate.    It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any 
future  advantages  which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining  from 
this  or  that  particular  immediately  present ;  the  relation  of  means  ana  ends 
being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.    Nor  have  they  the  least  notion  of 
pursuing  such  intentions  as  will  procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard 
them  against  future  evils.    Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  fatties,  and  all 
their  passions  move  in  a  very  narrow  sphere.    Ambition  they  have  none,  and 
are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong  than  valiant.     The  objects  of 
ambition  with  us,  honour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of 
superiority,  are  unknown  among  them ;  so  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action, 
the  cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power 
here.    This  disposition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an  amazing  languor  and 
lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestation  of 
labour,  so  it  likewise  induces  them  to  be  attracted  bv  the  first  object  which  tiieir 
own  fancy,  or  the  persuasion  of  another,  places  be&re  them ;  and  at  the  aamo 
time  tendon  them  as  prone  to  alter  their  resolutions  with  the  same  fkdlity. 
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They  look  with  indifference  apon  any  kindnesB  done  them;  nor  is  even  the 
bare  remembrance  of  it  to  bo  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy 
mortals  may  be  compared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement  <^  reaaon  is 
not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  ealled  a  nation  who  nerer  arrive  at  maa- 
hood.*^  Hist,  of  Caluomia,  English  Tranal.  L  64.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  givee  a  eimilar 
account  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  inconsiderate  disposition  <^  the  people 
adjacent  to  Hudson^s  Bay.    Voyage,  p.  194, 195. 

The  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  negroes  from  all  the 
different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to  be  more  capable  of  improving  by 
instruction.  They  acquire  the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the 
Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  value  them- 
selves as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon  the  Americans  with 
contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  rational  diseemment.  UUoa  Notic. 
Americ.  322,  323. 

NoTX  [53].,  Paox  155. 

DoBRizHOFFKR,  the  Isst  traveller  I  know  who  has  resided  among  any  tribe  of 
the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  ftdly  the  various  reasons  which  have 
induced  their  women  to  suckle  their  chil^on  long,  and  never  to  undertake 
rearing  such  as  were  feeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable 
number  of  their  offspring,  as  to  throw  great  li^ht  on  the  observations  I  have 
made,  p.  144.  154.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 221.  So  deeply  were 
these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  the  Peruvians,  a 
civilized  people  when  compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes  whose  manners  I  am 
describing,  retained  them  ;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  has 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins  are  bom  in  any  family,  it  is  still 
considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts 
of  mortification,  in  order  to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  child  is  bom  with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to 
rear  it.    Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  32,  33. 

NoT£  [54].  Page  156. 

The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is  so  extraordinaiy 
as  to  merit  particular  notice.  ^  In  the  Marofnon  (says  P.  Acugna,)  fish  are 
•o  plentiful,  that,  without  any  art,  they  may  ti^Le  them  with  the  hands/'  p.  138. 
**  In  the  Orinoco  (says  P.  (iumilla,)  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish, 
tortoise  or  turtle  abound  in  such  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  express 
f  it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  such  as  read  my  account  will  accuse  roe  of  exaggera- 
t  tion:  but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  sands 
«n  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing 
consumption  of  them ;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even 
many  who  ore  at  a  distance,  flock  thither  at  the  season  of  breeding,  and  not 
only  find  sustenance  during  that  time,  but  carry  off  great  numbers  both  of  the 
turtles  and  of  their  eggs,"  &c.  Hist,  de  POrenoque,  iL  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la 
Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

Note  [55].  Page  1£^ 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Cururuape  and  the  Gtu^'ana-TXmbo. 
it  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are 
so  far  from  being  noxious  to  the  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  meucine 
with  success,  riso,  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hiarree^  a 
small  quantitv  of  which  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  moticmless  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.    Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 

Note  [56].  Page  157. 

Remakkablx  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  nations  sufier  by 
fkmine.    Alvar  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  virtuoua 
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of  the  Spaniih  adTenturen,  resided  almost  nine  years  among  the  caTagM  of 
Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with  every  species  of  agriculture.  Their 
subsistence  was  poor  and  precarious.  **They  liye  chiefly  (says  he)  uj^on  roots 
of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  fiom 
place  to  place  in  search  of  them.  Sometimes  thev  kill  game,  sometimee  they 
catch  fish,  but  in  such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  aa  com- 
pels them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in  this  countiT  there  were  stones, 
thoy  would  swallow  these.  They  presenre  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents, 
which  they  grind  into  powder  and  eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do  not 
suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls  TVnuu,  is  ripe. 
This  is  the  same  with  the  OpunHa^  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow 
colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  &r 
from  their  usual  place  of  residence  in  order  to  find  them.  Naufragios,  c  xviiL 
p.  20,  21,  22.  In  another  place  he  observes,  that  they  are  frequently  reduced 
to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NoT£  [57].  Page  158. 

M.  Fekmix  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  species  of  msniiHn 
with  an  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added  some  experiments,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  iuice  eztracteid  from  thai 
species  which  he  calls  the  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  YiLca  braoa,    Descr.  de  Surin.  tom.  i.  p.  66. 

KoTX  [58].  Page  158. 

The  plantain  is  found  m  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  America.  Oviedo 
contends,  tliat  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Island  of  Hispaniola,  in  the  year  1516,  by  Father  Thomas  da 
Berl&nco,  and  that  he  transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whithor  tlie 
original  slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c  1. 
But  the  opmion  of  Acosta  and  other  naturalists,  who  reckon  it  an  American 
plant,  seems  to  be  better  founded.  Acofta  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  rude  tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniaida, 
and  who  were  destitute  of  that  ingenuity  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.     Gumil.  iii.  186.    Wafer^s  Voyage,  p.  87. 

Note  [59].  Page  159. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  best  informed 
writers  concoming  the  West  Indies,  affirms  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  none 
but  cassada  bread.  Hist.  Nat  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  ot 
his  first  Dccad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  1493,  upon  the  return  of  Columbus 
from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders 
cultivated,  and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewise  asserts  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  maize.  Histor.  Gener.  cap.  88. 
Oviedo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a  plant  that  was 
not  natural  to  Hispaniola.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

Note  [60].  Page  161. 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly  was  only  known,  has  lately  been 
visited  by  intelligent  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  most 
enjoy  a  very  favourable  climate,  as  it  stretches  from  the  lOUi  to  the  38th  degree 
of  southern  latitude.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  square  form  must  h% 
much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  vanona 
parts  of  it  appear  to  bo  of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than  mo  it  of 
the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  progress  in  improvement  and  the  mits 
of  life.  There  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  of  thi^ 
fast  region.    The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  tho  country  apponn 
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tlmost  desolate.  Their  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than  those  of 
America.  They  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  fishing.  They  do 
not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  in  quest  of  food.  Both  sexes  go  stark 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utensils,  &c.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those 
of  the  Americans.  Voyages,  by  Hawkesworth,  iii.  622,  &c.  This,  perhaps, 
IB  the  country  where  man  has  been  discovered  in  the  earliest  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, and  exhibits  a  miserable  specimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that 
uncultivated  s»Ate.  If  this  country  shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  future 
navigators,  the  comparison  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  tlie 
Americans  will  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  the  human  eperics. 

Note  [61].  Page  161. 

P.  Gabeibl  Mabest,  who  travelled  from  his  station  among  the  Jllinoifi  to 
Michilimackinac,  thus  describes  the  face  of  the  country: — ^^^We  have  marclied 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  single  human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found 
ourselves  m  vast  meadows,  of  which  wo  could  not  see  the  boimdaries,  through 
which  there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to  conduct 
us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  open  a  passage  across  thick  forests,  through 
bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pass  through  deep  marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  Afler  being 
fatigued  tlu-ough  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves,  ex- 
posed  to  the  wmd,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air."  Lettr.  Edifiantes, 
ii.  360.  Dr.  Bicknell,  in  an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  moun- 
tains, A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  a  human  creature. 
Nat.  Hist,  of  North  Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make  a 
settlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched  fifly  days  through  a  country 
without  one  inhabitant.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Note  [62].  Page  162. 

I  STKOifGLT  suspect  that  a  community  of  goods,  and  an  undivided  store,  are 
known  only  among  the  rudest  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  spe- 
cies of  agriculture  or  regular  industry  is  known,  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  right 
of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion by  accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of  property  among 
the  Indians  in  very  difiTerent  regions  of  America.  ^  The  idea  of  the  natives  of 
Brazil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any  person  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone 
ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If 
an  individual  or  family  go  a  hunting  or  fishing,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to 
their  cazique,  or  to  such  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to  be  indisposed.  If  any 
person  in  the  village  come  to  their  hut,  he  may  sit  down  freely,  and  eat  without 
asking  liberty.  But  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  general  principle  of  hos- 
pitality; for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of  the  increase  of  their  fields,  or 
the  produce  of  the  chase,  which  I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  con- 
cerning a  community  of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached 
to  what  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous 
to  encroach  upon  it.  As  far  as  I  can  see  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of 
Indians  in  South  America  among  whom  the  community  of  goods  which  has 
been  so  highly  extolled  is  known.  The  circumstance  in  the  govetnment  of  the 
^suits,  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  community  of  goods 
which  those  fathers  introduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of 
the  Indians*  They  were  acquainted  with  the  ri^ts  of  private  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  they  submitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
them."  M.  le  Cheval,  de  Pinto,  MS.  penet  me,  *^  Actual  possession  (says  a 
missionary  who  resided  several  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  five  nations) 
gives  a  right  to  the  soil ;  but,  whenever  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another 
has  as  good  right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or  custom,  respects 
not  only  the  particular  spot  on  which  ho  erects  his  house,  but  also  his  planting- 

S round.    If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  spot  of  ground  on  which  he 
etigns  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incommode  hiob 
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mnoh  lesB  to  the  fruit  of  Ida  laboun,  until  it  appetn  that  he  yoluntaiily  gkfm 
up  his  views.  But  I  neyer  heard  of  any  formal  conTeyance  from  one  Indiaa 
to  another  in  their  natural  state.  The  limit  of  OTeiy  canton  is  circumscribed  ; 
that  is,  they  are  idlowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a 
mountain  on  tho  other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by  individuals  and 
their  families :  individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the  use  and  profit  of  their 
oun  labours,  or  success  in  hunting."  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  paui  me. 

Note  [63].  Paw  162. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  Negroes  u  so  remark- 
able, that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  French  islands,  "  Regarder  un  sauvafft 
de  travers,  c'est  le  battre;  le  battre,  c'est  le  tuer;  battro  un  Negre,  castle 
nourrir."    Tertre,  iL  490. 

Note  [64].  Paok  163. 

Ths  description  of  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa  perfectly 
resembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.  ^  They  have  neither 
laws  nor  kinirg  (says  a  missionary  who  resided  long  among  them)  to  punish  any 
crime.  Nor  is  there  among  them  any  species  of  authority,  or  political  govern* 
ment,  to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  that  they  ao* 
knowledge  certain  caziqnes,  who  are  heads  of  their  families  or  villages ;  but 
their  authority  appears  chiefly  in  war,  and  the  expeditions  against  their  enemiee. 
This  authority  the  caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  rifht,  but  by  their  valour 
in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes 
they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  displaying  their  own  ex- 
ploits." Ribas  Histor.  de  las  Triumph,  &c.  p.  11.  The  state  of  the  Chiquitos 
m  South  America  is  nearly  the  same.  ^  They  have  no  regular  form  of  «)veni- 
ment  or  civil  life,  but  in  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the  advice  of 
their  old  men,  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not  hereditary, 
but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war.  The  union 
among  them  is  impenect.  Their  society  resembles  a  republic  without  any 
head,  in  which  every  man  is  master  of  himself,  and,*upon  the  least  disgust^ 
separates  from  those  with  whom  ho  seemed  to  he  connected.''  Ileladon  His> 
torical  de  las  Missiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan,  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32, 33. 
Thus,  under  very  different  climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  their  institutions  and  civil  government  assume  the  same  form. 

Note  [65].  Pack  168. 

**  I  HAV£  known  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted  with  their  mode 
of  lifo)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  in  pathless  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst.  Such  is 
their  overboiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  all  those  things 
as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer, 
or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving  ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations."  Adair's 
Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

Note  [66].  Page  168. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  the 
achievements  of  Piskaret,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly 
by  himself  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.  De 
1ft  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c.     Colden's  Hist,  of  Five  Nations,  125,  &c. 

Note  [67].  Page  169. 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  oflon  m  danger,  and  he  is  always  do- 
l^&ded  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  former  exploits.  Adair. 
PL388. 
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NoTi  [68].  Page  169. 

Ai  the  ideaa  of  the  North  Americaiu,  with  reipect  to  the  mode  of  c&rrjing 
on  war,  are  ffenerallj  koown,  I  have  founded  my  obsenratioiiB  chiefly  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  authors  who  describe  them.  But  the  same  maxims  took 
place  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World.  A  judicious  missionary  has 
given  a  yiew  of  the  military  opesations  of  the  people  m  Gran  Chaco,  in  South 
America,  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Iroquois.  ^  They  are  much  addicted 
to  war  (says  he),  which  they  carry  on  frequently  among  themselves,  but  per- 
petually Against  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  tJian 
soldiers,  for  they  never  make  head  against  the  Spaniards,  unless  when  they  can 
assault  them  by  stealth,  or  have  guarded  against  any  mischance  by  spies,  who 
may  be  called  indefatigable ;  they  will  watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards 
&r  one,  two,  or  three  years,  observing  by  night  every  thing  that  passes  with  the 
utmost  solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  not,  and  until  they 
are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  venture  upon  an  attack ;  so 
that,  when  Uiey  do  give  the  assault,  thev  are  certain  of  success,  and  free  fVom 
all  danger.  These  spies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on 
all  four  like  cats  in  the  night ;  but  if  they  are  discovered,  make  their  escape 
with  much  dexterity.  But,  although  they  never  choose  to  face  the  Spaniards, 
if  thev  be  surrounded  in  any  place  whence  they  cannot  escape,  they  will  fight 
with  desperate  valour,  and  sell  their  lives  very  dear.*'  Lozano  Descript.  del 
Qfaa  Chaco,  p.  78. 

NoTx  [69].  Page  170. 

LxRT,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedincs  of  the  Ibtipinamboi^  a 
Brasilian  tribe,  in  a  war  against  a  powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  describes 
their  courage  and  fero^ty  in  very  striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero.  paulo 
euriosius,  magno  nostro  periculo  (si  enim  ab  hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fuissemus, 
devorationi  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaros  nostros  in  militiam  ountos  comitari 
volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hostibus  ad  littus  decort&runt,  tanta  feroci* 
tale,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosos  quosque  superarent.  Cum  primum  hostes 
conspexere,  in  magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Hsc  gens  adeo  fora 
eat  et  truculenta,  ut  tantisper  dum  virium  vel  tantillum  restat,  continue  dimi- 
cent,  fugamque  nunquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  esse  reor. 
Tester  interea  me,  qui  non  semel,  turn  peditum  turn  oquitum  copias  ingentes, 
in  aciem  instructas  hie  conspexi,  tanta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum 
legionibus  armis  fulgentibus,  quanta  tum  pugnantibus  istis  percussum  fuisse. 
Lery  Hist.  Navigat.  m  Brasil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,308,209. 

Note  [70],  Page  170. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as  of  other  savage 
nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slew,  and  to  carry  them 
away  as  trophies.  But,  as  they  found  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which 
they  always  make  very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
they  became  satisfied  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This  custom,  though  most 
prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Southern  tribes 
AiOzano,  p.  79. 

Note  [71].  Page  172. 

The  terms  of  the  war  song  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  same  fierce  spirit  of 
revenge.  ^*  I  go  to  war  to  revengo  the  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  shall  kill ;  I 
bhail  exterminate  ;  I  shall  bum  my  enemies ;  I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall 
dovour  their  heart,  dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood ;  I  shall  tear  off  their 
scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  'skulls.*'  Bossu's  Travels  through  Louisiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  testimony  I  can  rely,  that 
as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost 
none  of  their  prisoners  are  now  put  to  death.    It  is  considered  as  better  policy 
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to  spare  and  to  adopt  them.  Those  dreadful  scenei  which  I  have  daecribed 
occur  now  so  rarely,  that  minionaries  and  traders  who  have  resided  long 
among  the  Indians,  never  were  witnesses  to  them. 

NoTB  [72].  Paob  17f. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  visited  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Amerieaa 
tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circnmstances,  which 
occurred  in  the  conquest  of  different  provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Narvaei 
into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  dis- 
tress by  famine,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives,  they  ate  such  of  their 
companions  as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  so  shocking  to  the  natives,  who 
were  accustomed  to  devour  none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror 
and  indignation  against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584* 
Naufranos  de  Alv.  Nugnes  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv.  p.  15.  During  the  nefs 
of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devoured  with  greediness  the  Spaniards  and 
Tlascalans  whom  they  took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  uunine  which 
they  suffered  could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own 
countrjrmen.    Bern.  Diaz  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N.  Espagna,  p.  156. 

Note  [73].  Paoi  172. 

Many  singular  circumstances  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners  amoii|f 
the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  Portuguese,  published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Timpinambot^  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  mm 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and  was  destined  him- 
self to  the  same  cruel  fate  with  other  prisoners.  But  he  saved  his  life  by  hit 
extraordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  address.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  itc,  M.  d« 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brasil  in  the 
year  1556,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in 
every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  fi'equently  an  eye-witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Brasilians  treated  their  prisoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  210L 
Several  striking  particulars  omitted  by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Portugoeis 
author.    Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c 

Note  [74].  Page  174. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concerning  the  apathy  of  the  Ameif« 
cans,  which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  most  respectable  authors,  other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends  that 
the  texture  of  the  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  such,  that  they 
are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  produces  several  proon 
of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  opera- 
tions, &:c.  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  observation  has  been 
made  by  surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indian,  they  say,  never  complains  under  pain, 
and  will  bear  the  amputation  of  a  log  or  an  arm  without  uttering  a  singl* 
groan.    MS.  penet  me. 

Note  [75].  Page  174. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prisoner  ^^  turn 
decessisse  videtur  cum  captus  est."  Digest,  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  18.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with 
respect  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to  secure 
the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive ;  the  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia, 
and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Postliminii.  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand. 
ii.  p.  294.  Among  the  Negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was  ever 
accepted  for  a  prisoner     As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed  to  bo 
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dead;  and  he  b  lo  in  effect  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  da  ChevaL  dee 
Marchiua,  i.  p.  369. 

Now  [76],  Page  175. 

Trs  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant  and  high-spinted  of  all  the  Americans, 
axe  the  only  exception  to  this  observation.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
open  field ;  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  battalions  advanoe 
to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  discipline.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans, though  many  of  them  have  substituted  the  European  fire-arms  in  place  of 
their  own  bows  and  arrow,  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and 
carry  it  on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  system.  But  the  Chilese  nearly 
resemble  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations. 
Oyalle's  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71.  Lozano^s  Hist  Parag.  i. 
144,145. 

Note  [77].  Page  176. 

Hbekeka  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Yucatan,  the  men  are  so  so- 
licitous about  their  dress,  that  they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors,  probably 
made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec  iy.  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  in  which  they 
delifht  to  view  themselves  ;  but  the  women  never  use  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c 
3.  He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panehes,  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distinguished  warriors  were  permitted  either  to 
pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green  stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  Dec  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  though 
that  empire  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of  women 
was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domestic  work  was  devolved 
upon  them,  and  thef^ere  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments, 
with  which  the  men^rrere  fond  of  decking  themselves.  Zarate  Hist,  de  Peru, 
L  p.  15, 16. 

Note  [78].  Page  176. 

I  HAVE  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting  their  bodies,  the 
dreu  of  the  Americans.    This  is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.    As  they  never 
stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  ;  they  excuse  themselves  when 
in  this  situation,  by  saying  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked 
GumlUa,  Hist,  de  POrenoque,  i.  191. 

Note  [79].  Page  177. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  California,  seem  to  be 
among  the  rudest  people  of  America  united  in  the  social  state.  They  neither 
cultivate  nor  sow  ;  they  have  no  houses  in  which  they  reside.  Those  in  the 
inland  country  subsist  by  hunting ;  those  on  the  seacoast  chiefly  by  fishing. 
Both  depend  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  firuits,  plants,  and 
roots  of  various  kinds.  In  the  rainy  season,  as  they  have  no  habitations  to 
afford  them  shelter,  they  gather  bundles  of  reeds,  or  strong  grass ;  and  binding 
them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  -at  the  other,  and  fitting  them  to 
their  heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  largo  cap,  which,  like  a  penthouse, 
throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  several  hours.  During  the 
warm  season,  they  form  a  shed  with  tho  branches  of  trees,  which  protects  them 
from  the  sultry  rays  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  largo  fires, 
round  which  they  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Historia  de  los  Triomphos  de  Nuestra 
Santa  Fe  entre  Gentres  las  mas  Barbaras,  &c.  por  P.  And.  Perez  de  Ribas, 
p.  7,  &c 

Note  [80].  Page  177. 

These  houses  resemble  bams.    ^  We  have  measured  some  which  were  s 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.    Above  a  hundred  per- 
Voi.  L-^1 
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sons  retided  in  tome  of  them."  Wilson^i  Account  of  Guiana.  Pureh.  Pilgr, 
▼ol.  iy.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291.  ^  The  Indian  houses,"  aays  Mr.  Barrore,  ''  ha^e 
m  moflt  wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  atriking  image  of  the  rudeness  of  early 
times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  rising  ground,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  riyor,  huddled  sometimes  together,  sometimes  straggling,  and  always  with- 
out any  order.  Their  aspect  is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  sees  nothing 
but  what  is  hideous  and  sayage.  The  uncultiyated  fields  haye  no  gayety. 
The  silence  which  reigns  there,  unless  when  interrupted  by  the  disagreeable 
notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild  beasts,  is  extremely  dismaL"  RelaU  de  la 
France  Equin.  p.  146. 

NoT«  [81].  Paoi  178. 

SoKx  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a  great  distance,  and 
with  considerable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  use  of  a 
hollow  reed,  about  nine  feet  long  and  an  inch  thiok,  which  is  called  a  Sarbaeane. 
In  it  they  lodge  a  small  arrow,  with  some  unspun  cotton  wound  about  its  great 
end ;  this  coi^nes  the  air,  so  that  they  can  blow  it  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  a  sure  aim,  to  the  distance  of  above  a  hundred  paces.  These  small  arrows 
are  always  poisoned.  Fermin.  Descr.  de  Surin.  i.  65.  Bancroft's  Hist,  of 
Qniana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbaeane  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Note  [82].  Pick  178. 

I  MIGHT  produce  many  instances  of  this,  but  shall  satisfy  mjself  with  one 
talcen  from  the  Eskimaux.  ^  Their  greatest  ingenuity  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  is 
■hown  in  the  structure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  ofUhree  pieces  of  wood, 
•aeh  making  part  of  the  same  arch,  yery  nicely  and  exStly  joined  together. 
They  are  commonly  of  fir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants  strength  and  elasUcity, 
they  supply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  sinews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bowstring  of  the  same  materials. 
To  make  them  draw  more  stiffly,  they  dip  them  into  water,  which  causes  both 
the  back  of  the  bow  and  the  string  to  contract,  and  consequently  gives  it  ths 
greater  force ;  and  as  they  practise  from  their  youth,  they  shoot  with  very 
gxaat  dexterity."    Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  p.  138. 

Note  [83].  Page  178. 

Necessitt  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of  mankind  in  their  inventions. 
There  is,  however,  such  inequality  in  some  parts  of  their  progress,  and  some 
nations  get  so  far  the  start  of  others  in  circumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we 
must  ascribe  this  to  some  events  in  their  story,  or  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
situation,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the  island  of  Ota« 
heite,  lately  discovered  in  the  South  Sea,  far  excel  most  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not  in- 
vented  any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  having  no  vessel  that  could  bear  the 
fire,  they  had  no  more  idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be 
made  solid.    Voyages  by  Hawkesworth,  i.  466.  484. 

Note  [84].  Page  178. 

One  of  these  boats,  wliich  could  carry  nine  men,  weighed  only  sixty  pounds. 
Gosnol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  k  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  au  Nord,  torn.  v.  p.  403. 

.   Note  [86].  Page  179. 

A  &EMARKABLE  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa.  In  weaving  hammocks, 
coverlets,  and  other  coarse  cloths  which  they  are  accustomed  to  manufacture, 
their  industry  has  discovered  no  more  expeditious  method  than  to  take  up 
thread  afler  thread,  and,  after  counting  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass 
the  woof  between  them,  to  that  in  finishing  a  small  piece  of  those  stuA  they 
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fteqaentlj  spend  more  than  two  yoars.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the 
same  description  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  255.  According  to  Adair,  the 
ingenuity  aiul  despatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not  sreatcr,  p.  422. 
From  one  oFthe  engravinprs  of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purcnas,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1106, 1  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unacquainted  with 
any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works  they 
advance  so  slowly,  that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pipe 
with  his  knife  before  he  finishes  it.    Adair,  p.  423. 

Note  [86].  Paob  180. 

The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau^s  Mqbuts  des  Sauvages  extends  to  347 
tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

Note  [87].  Paob  181. 

I  BAvc  referred  the  reader  to  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the  most 
uncivilized  nations  in  America.  Their  testimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P. 
Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cinaloa  coincides  with  the  rest.  **I  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  (sajs  ho),  during  the  ^ears  I  resided  among  them,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  wore  to  be  considered  as  idolaters  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
the  most  perfect  exactness,  that  though  amonff  some  of  them  there  may  be 
traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  God,  or  oven  of 
any  false  deity,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being  who  exer- 
cises dominion  over  the  world ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence 
of  a  Creator,  or  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life  the  reward 
of  their  good  or  the  punishment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly 
join  in  any  act  of  divine  worship."    Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 

Note  [88],  Page  181. 

The  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  afinghted  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent 
and  awful  in  their  country,  as  well  as  in  oUier  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it 
was  not  only  the  object  of  religious  reverence,  but  the  most  expressive  name 
in  their  language  for  the  Deity  was  Toupan^  the  same  by  which  they  distin- 
fOished  thunder,    Piso  de  Medec  Brasil,  p.  8.   Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132 

Note  [89].  Page  184. 

Bt  the  account  which  M.  Dumont,  an  eye-witness,  gives  of  the  funeral  of 
the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  persons  who 
Buffered  on  that  occasion  were  very  different.  Some  solicited  the  honour  with 
eagerness  ;  others  laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  their  lives 
by  flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Brahmins  give  an  intoxicating  draught 
to  the  women  who  are  to  be  burned  together  with  the  bodies  of  their  husbands, 
which  renders  them  insensible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobacco,  which  produces  a  sinmar 
effect.    M^  de  Louis,  i.  227*    ' 

Note  [90].  Page  187. 

On  some  occasions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
persons  who  are  indisposed,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and  indecent  De 
la  Potherie  Hist.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of 
their  dances  is  commonly  such  as  I  have  described. 

Note  [91].  Page  187. 

The  Otfiomacoat^  a  tribe  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the 
•ame  purpose  a  composition  which  they  call  Yupa,  It  is  formed  of  the  seedi 
of  an  unknown  plant  reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  shells  bumod  and  pal- 
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▼erized.    The  effects  of  thu  when  drawn  up  into  the  nustriU  are  so  t  olenf 
that  they  resemble  madness  rather  than  intoxication.     Gumilla,  i.  286. 

Note  [92].  Pagb  188. 

Though  this  observation  holds  true  among  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
tribes,  there  are  some  in  which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  excessive, 
as  that  of  the  men.    Bancroft*s  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  275. 

Note  [93].  Page  190. 

Even  in  the  most  intelligent  writers  concerning  the  manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, one  meets  with  inconsistent  and  inexplicable  circumstances.  The  Jesuit 
Charlevoix,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  controversy  between  his  order  and  that 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  respect  to  the  talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans, is  disposed  to  represent  their  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities  in  tho 
most  favourable  light,  asserts,  that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negotiations 
with  their  neighbours,  and  conduct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  *^  that  it  behooves  their  envoys  or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert 
their  abilities  and  eloquence,  for,  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted, 
they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard.  It  frequently  happens,  that  a  blow 
with  tho  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is 
not  out  of  danger,  even  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  stroke  ;  he  may 
expect  to  be  pursued,  and,  if  taken,  to  be  burnt.*'  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  231.  What 
occurs,  p.  147,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Tlascalans  treated  the  am- 
bassadors from  Zempoalla,  corresponds  with  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix. 
Men  capable  of  such  acts  of  violence  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  upon  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is  foimded ;  and  instead 
of  the  perpetual  negotiations  which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  there  £ould  be  any  correspondence  whatever  among  them. 

Note  [94].  Page  191. 

Iris  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans,  ^^  Gaudent  muneribus. 
Bed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  principle  which  leads  savages  ncitlicr  to 
express  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  return 
for  such  as  tliey  bestowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas  :  *^  If  Tsay  they)  you  give 
me  this,  it  is  because  you  have  no  need  of  it  yourself;  and  as  for  mc,  J  never 
part  with  that  which  I  think  necessary  to  me."  M^moire  sur  lo  Galibis;  Hist. 
des  Plantes  de  la  Guiane  Fran<;oise  par  M.  Aublot,  torn  ii.  p.  1 10. 

Note  [95].  Page  196. 

And  Bemaldos,  tho  contemporary  and  friend  of  Columbus,  has  prcservcu 
some  circumstances  concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbces,  wliicli  arc  not 
mentioned  by  Don  Ferdinand  Columbus,  or  the  other  historians  of  that  period 
whose  works  have  been  published.  A  Caribjsean  canoe,  with  four  men,  two 
women,  and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  tho  fleet  of  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyage,  as  it  was  steering  through  their  i>>lands.  At  first  they  were  struck 
almost  stupid  with  astonishment  at  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved 
from  the  spot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanish  bark,  with  twenty-five  men,  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to  cut 
off  their  commimication  with  tho  shore.  "  When  they  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  escape  (says  the  historian),  th?y  seized  their  arms  with  undaunted 
resolution,  and  began  the  attack.  I  use  the  expression  with  undaunted  resolution^ 
for  they  wore  few,  and  beheld  a  vast  number  ready  to  assault  them.  They 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  altliough  they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other 
defensive  armour  ;  and  even  afler  their  canoe  was  overset,  it  was  with  no  little 
difhculty  and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken,  as  tliey  continued  to  defend 
themselves,  and  to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  wnile  swimming  in  the 
sea."    Hist,  do  D.  Fern,  y  Ysab.  MS.  c.  119. 
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Note  [96].  Page  196. 

A  PEOBABLE  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  caoBe  of  the  dis- 
tinction  io  character  between  the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger 
islands.  The  former  appear  manifestly  to  be  a  separate  race.  Their  language 
is  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.  They 
themselves  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from  some 
part  of  the  continent,  and,  having  conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Rochefort, 
384.  Tertre,  360.  Hence  they  call  themselves  Banarct^  which  signifies  a  man 
come  from  beyond  sea.  Labat,  vi.  131.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  still  use 
two  distinct  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to  the  women. 
Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men  has  nothing  common  with  that  spoken 
in  the  large  islands.  The  dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it. 
Labat,  129.  This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Caribbees  themselves  imagine  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Oaiabit, 
ft  powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in  South  America.  Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348. 
But  as  their  fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  continent,  than  to  those  of  the  natives  of  South  America ;  and  as 
their  language  haa  likewise  some  affinity  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their  origin 
•hould  be  deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Labat,  128, 
Slo*  Herrera,  doc.  i.  hb.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their  wars,  they  still  observe  their  ancient 
practice  of  destroying  all  the  males,  and  preserving  the  women  either  for  ser- 
vitude or  for  breeding. 

Note  [97].  Paoe  197. 

OyR  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain, 
M  derived  from  sources  of  information  more  original  and  authentic  than  that 
of  any  transaction  in  the  history  of  America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  are  an  historical  monument,  not  only  first  in  order  of 
time,  but  of  the  greatest  authenticity  and  value.  Ab  Cortes  early  assumed  a 
conmiand  independent  of  Velasquez,  it  became  necessaxy  to  convey  such  an 
account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of 
his  Bovereiga. 

The  first  of  his  despatches  has  never  been  made  public.  It  was  sent  from 
Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  Emperor 
until  ho  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  set  out  early  in  the  year  1520,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown ;  I  made  diligent  search  for  a  copy  of  this 
despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  wiuout  soccess.  This,  nowever, 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  it  could  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being 
written  so  soon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain.  But,  in  searching  for  the 
letter  from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Emperor 
has  been  discovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  given 
Bome  account  in  its  proper  place,  see  p.  210.  The  second  despatch,  dated  Oc- 
tober 30th,  1520,  was  published  at  Seville  A.  D.  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
Boon  after  they  were  received.  A  Latin  translation  of  them  appeared  in  Ger- 
many A.  D.  1532.  Ramusio  soon  afler  made  them  more  generally  known,  by 
inserting  them  in  his  valuable  collection.  They  contain  a  regular  and  minute 
history  of  the  expedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  policy 
and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes ;  the  style  is 
simple  and  perspicuous ;  but  as  it  was  manifestly  his  interest  to  represent  his 
own  actions  in  the  fairest  light,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his 
loBses  diminished,  and  his  acts  of  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by  Francisco  Lopei 
de  Gomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Goraara^s  historical  merit  is  considerable. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  somotimoB 
elegant.  But  he  is  frequentlv  inaccurate  and  credulous ;  and  as  he  was  the  do- 
mestic chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and  probably  com- 
posed his  work  at  his  doBire,  it  is  manifest  that  he  VibourB  to  magnify  the  merit 
of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  extenuate  such  traasaotionB  aa  were  uiuavoarable 
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to  his  character.  Of  this,  Herrera  accuses  him  in  one  instance,  Dec.  li.  lib.  iu. 
e.  2,  and  it  is  not  once  only  that  this  is  conspicuQus.  Ho  writes,  ho\vever,  with 
■o  much  freedom  concerning  several  measures  of  the  Spanish  Court,  that  tho 
copies  both  of  his  Historia  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were  called  in 
by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  thej  were  long  considered  as  pro- 
hibited books  in  Spain;  it  is  only  of  late  that  license  to  print  them  has  been 
granted.     Pinelo  ^blioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo  to  compose  his 
Historia  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  la  Nuera  Espagna.  Ho  had  been  an 
adventurer  in  each  of  tUe  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was  the  companion 
of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When  he  found  that  neither  he  himself, 
nor  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but  that  the 
lame  of  all  their  exploits  was  ascribed  to  Cortes,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold 
of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  composed  his  true  history.  It  contains  a  prolix, 
minute,  confused  narrative  of  all  Cortes^s  operations,  in  such  a  rude  vulgar 
style  as  might  be  expected  from  an  illiterate  soldier.  But  as  he  relates  trans- 
actions of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  considerable 
part,  his  account  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
inch  a  pleasant  naviete^  with  such  interesting  details,  with  such  amusing  vanity, 
and  yet  so  pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  in  a  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  battles,  as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  most  singular  that 
iB  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet  Martyr  ab  Aiigleria,  in  a  treatise  De  Insulis  nuper  inventis,  added  to 
his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  et  Novo  Orbe,  gives  some  account  of  Cortes^s 
expedition.  But  he  proceeds  no  further  than  to  relate  what  happened  after 
his  first  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and  slight,  seems  to  contain  the 
information  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  first  despatches,  embellished  with 
several  particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  tho  officers  who  brought  the 
letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  tho  greater  part  of  modem  historians  have  had  re- 
course for  information  concerning  the  conquest  of  New  Spain,  is  Historia  do 
la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  first  published  A  D.  1604. 
I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whose  literary  fame  has  risen  so  far  beyond 
his  real  merit.  De  Sohs  is  redconed  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  purest 
writers  in  the  Castilian  tongue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his 
opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are  qualified  to  judge, 
be  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  But  though  his  language  be  correct,  his  taste  in 
composition  is  fkr  from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured  as  to  be 
often  stiff,  and  sometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  he  employs  by  way  of 
ornament  are  frequently  trite  or  improper,  and  his  observations  superficial. 
These  blemishes,  however,  might  easily  be  overlooked,  if  be  were  not  defective 
with  respect  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  historian.  Destitute  of  that 
patient  industry  in  research  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  a 
stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;  and 
ever  eager  to  establish  his  favourite  system  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cortes 
into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  exempt  from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  ; 
he  is  less  solicitous  to  discover  what  was  true  than  to  relate  what  miglit  appear 
splendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical  discuraion,  his  reasonings  are  fal 
lacious,  and  founded  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.  Though  he  sometimes 
quotes  the  dupaiehet  of  Cortes,  he  seems  not  to  have  consulted  tlieni ;  and 
though  he  sets  out  with  some  censure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  Herrera  f\imishes  the  fullest  and  mobt  accu- 
rate information  concerning  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other 
transaction  of  America.  The  industry  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted 
not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  he  usually 
judges  of.  the  evidence  before  him  with  so  much  impartiality  and  candour,  that 
his  Decads  may  be  ranked  among  tho  most  judicious  and  useful  historical  col- 
lections. If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  ll^aw  World 
in  a  strict  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not 
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been  rendered  so  perplexed,  dleconnectedf  and  obscure,  that  it  it  an  unpleasant 
task  to  collect  firom  different  parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
•hreds  of  a  story,  he  might  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
historians  of  his  countiy.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which 
ke  composed  his  work,  I>ec.  yi.  Tib.  iii.  c.  19. 

Note  [98].  Page  198. 

Cortes  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando  when  he  set  out  for 
his  government  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was 
attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady^s  bed- 
chamber, with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  had  mounted,  gave  way,  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fall  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage,     Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  cap.  1 

Note  [99].  Page  198. 

Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  of  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  bor- 
rowed four  thousand.  Those  sums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America, 
they  made  but  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military 
•zpedition.    Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.    B.  Dias,  c.  20. 

Note  [100].  Page  200. 

The  names  of  those  gallant  officers,  which  will  often  occur  in  the  subsequent 
•tory,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francisco 
de  Montejo,  Christoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Pedro 
de  Alv&rado,  Francisco  do  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes 
himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francisco  de  Orozco,  an  officer 
formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experi- 
enced Alaminos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

Note  [101].  Page  201. 

Ih  those  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men,  but  had  a  con- 
nderable  number  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occasion  for  recourse  to  any 
•upernatural  cause  to  account  either  for  the  greatness  of  their  victories,  or  the 
•mallness  of  their  loss,  the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the 

Sitronage  of  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  tliey  relate, 
nght  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowess  gave  a  turn  to  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St. 
James.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
occasioned  by  the  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The 
former  disposed  him  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained  him  from 
attesting  it.  ^  I  acknowledge,"  says  he,  ^  that  all  our  exploits  and  victories 
are  owing  to  our  Lord  Josus  Christ,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a 
number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of 
•arth  they  might  have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protected.  It  may  be  that  the  person  whom  Gromara  mentions  as  having 
appeared  on  a  mottled  gray  horse,  was  the  glorious  apostle  Signer  San  Jago 
or  Signer  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  as  being  a  sinner,  was  not  worthy  to  soe  him. 
This  I  know,  that  I  saw  Francisco  de  Morla,  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  un- 
worthy transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It  may 
have  been  the  will  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  (romara  relates,  but  until  I  read 
his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the  conquerors  that  such  a  thiqg 
had  happened."    Cap.  34. 

Note  [102],  Page  203. 

Several  Spanish  historians  relate  this  occurrence  in  such  terms  as  if  they 
wished  it  should  be  believed,  that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  preeenti,  had 
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earned  tham  from  the  capital,  io  the  i&me  short  ipace  of  time  that  the  counera 
perfonned  that  joamey.  Thii  ii  incredible,  and  Gomara  mention!  a  circum- 
stance which  ihows  that  nothing  eztraordinarj  happened  on  thifl  occasion. 
This  rich  preient  had  been  prepare4  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  same 

Slace  some  monthe  before,  and  waa  now  ready  to  be  dolivered,  aa  soon  aa 
lontezuma  sent  orders  for  that  purpose.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  xzvii.  p.  28. 
According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver  plate  representing 
the  moon  was  alone  above  twenty  thousand  pesos,  above  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

Note  [103].  Page  206. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Yelasquex, 
who  enjoined,  that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  should  be  thrown  into  the 
common  stock.  But  it  appears  that  the  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assortment 
of  toys  and  other  ffoods  proper  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their 
&vour  by  encouragmg  this  underhand  barter.    B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

NoTi  [104].  Page  211. 

GoMAEA  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  of  which  this  pre- 
sent consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  saw  them  afler  they 
were  brought  to  Spain,  and  who  seems  to  have  examined  them  with  g^reat  at- 
tention, gives  a  description  of  each,  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  progrress  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  several  arts  of  elegance.  De 
Insulis  nuper  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  Sic, 

Note  [105].  Page  213. 

Tbeee  is  no  cirenmstanoe  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  America  which 
is  more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into 
the  field  against  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala, 
though  of  short  duration,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniards 
waged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies  merits  some  at- 
tention. The  onlv  authentic  information  concerning  this  is  derived  from  three 
authors.  Cortes  m  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la 
Frontera,  Oct.  30,  1520,  thus  estimates  the  number  of  their  troops ;  in  the  first 
battle  6000  r  in  the  second  battle  100,000;  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramus,  iii.  228.  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  actions  of  this  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers :  in  the  first 
battle,  3000,  p.  43 ;  in  the  second  battle  6000,  ibid. ;  in  the  third  battle  50,000, 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortes's  chaplain  afler  his  return  to  Spain,  and 
published  his  Cronica  in  1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  except  in  the 
second  battle,  where  he  reckons  the  Tlascalans,  at  80,000,  p.  49.  -It  was  mani- 
festly the  interest  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it 
was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  services  that  he  could  hope  to  atone  for 
his  irregular  conduct  in  assuming  an  independent  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  abundantly  disposed  to  place  his  own  prowess,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors,  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men 
requires  many  previous  arrangements,  and  such  provisions  for  their  subsistence 
as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  foresight  of  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation 
in  Tlascala  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  furnished  such 
a  vast  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province  was  so  much  better 
cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain  that  it  was  called  the  country  (f 
bread ;  yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  suffered  such  want,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  TWuu,  a  specirs  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in  the  fielda 
Herrera,  dec  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  182. 
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Note  [106].  Page  21d 

Tbk8K  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  so  great  a  number  as  fiflj  should  be  employed  as  spies.  So  many 
prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dismissed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  so  many 
messages  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
hazar£ng  the  Utos  of  so  many  considerable  people  in  order  to  procure  infor- 
mation i^ut  the  position  and  state  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in 
which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  established 
among  polished  nations,  appears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Spanish  writers,  that 
they  diminish  the  number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  cruelly.  Herrera 
■ays,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  the  thumbs  of  some  more.  Dec. 
iL  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Soils  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut 
off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  rest.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himself,  RelaU 
p.  228.  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  all  the  fiity 
were  jcut  off. 

Note  [107].  Fagi  216. 

The  horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  all  the  people  of 
New  Spain.  At  first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs 
of  the  ancients,  to  be  some  monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form ;  and  supposing 
that  their  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  men,  brought  flesh  and  bread  to  nourish 
them.  Even  after  they  discovered  their  mistake,  they  believed  the  horses  de- 
voured men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed,  thought  that  they  were  demanding 
their  prey.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c  11. 

NoTB  [108].  Page  218. 

AoooEDiNO  to  Bart,  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  massacre,  and 
it  was  an  act  of  wanton  crueltv,  perpetrated  merely  to  strike  terror  into  the 
people  of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Destruyc.  p.  17,  &c.  But  the  zeal  of  La« 
Casas  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83, 
asserts,  that  the  first  missionanes  sent  into  New  Spain  by  the  Emperor  made  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  this  transaction;  and  having  examined  the  priests  and  elders 
of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the  object 
of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  manifestly  his  interest,  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
Montezuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have  taken  a  step  which  tended 
so  visibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be 
necessary  for  his  own  preservation.  At  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  who 
served  in  America  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them  so 
little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Chola- 
lans  to  be  guilty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evidence.  The  severity  of  the 
punishment  was  certainly  excessive  and  atrocious. 

Note  [109].  Page  218. 

This  description  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  who 
was  so  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  composition  as  to  be  incapable  of  em- 
bellishing his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in 
bis  own  mind  and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers  on  that  occasion  :  ^  and  let  it  not 
he  thought  strange,^'  says  he,  ^  that  I  should  write  in  this  manner  of  what  then 
happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another 
to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of 
among  men."    Cap.  86.  p.  64.  b. 

Note  [110].  Page  223. 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  fives  us  some  idea  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  they 
onderwent  in  porforming  this  and  other  parts  of  duty.    During  the  nine  montha 
YoL.L-42 
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Oiat  they  remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  distinction  betweei. 
odicera  and  soldiers,  slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  TheT 
My  on  mats,  or  straw  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himseS 
as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  ^  This,"  adds  he,  "  became  so  habitual  t* 
me,  that  even  now,  in  my  advanced  age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  nevei' 
m  any  bed.  When  I  visit  my  Encomienda^  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank  to 
have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into  it ;  but 
according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  during  the 
night  into  the  open  air  to  view  the  stars,  as  X  was  wont  when  in  service.** 
Cap.  108. 

NoTS  [111].  Paob  224. 

CoETEB  himself,  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  does  not  explain  the 
motives  which  induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoc%  to  the  flames,  or 
to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramus,  iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  is  silent  with  respect  to 
his  reasons  for  the  former ;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was, 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  sentence  pronounced 

r'nst  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  prisoner,  and 
lutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offervd 
to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.  Gomara 
supposes  that  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma  with  his 
own  distress  and  sufferings,  that  he  might  give  less  attention  to  what  befell 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  same  opinion.  Doc.  ii.  lib. 
viii.  c.  9.  But  it  seems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one 
injury,  to  load  him  with  another  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that  Cortes 
had  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma,  so  that  he  might  make 
no  attempt  to  rescue  the  victims  from  their  fate ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch 
was  so  submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  prisoners  to  the  disposal 
of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  opposition  from  him.  If  the 
-explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes^s  proceedings  un  this  oc- 
casion be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  wanton  and  barbarous  acts  of  oppression  which  occur  too  often  in  tho  his- 
tory of  the  conquest  of  America. 

Note  [112].  Page  226. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  that  the  proposition  of  doing  homage  to  the  Kmg 
of  Spain  came  from  Montezuma  himself,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  He  describes  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  as  if  it  had  been  founded  upon  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and 
executed  with  such  a  refined  address  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself.  But  there 
is  no  hint  or  circumstance  in  the  contemporary  historians,  Cortes^  Diaz,  or 
Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Montezuma,  on  other  occasions,  discovered 
no  such  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing 
this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  involuntary. 
But,  according  to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  supposes  that  Montezuma  was 
executing  what  he  himself  had  proposed,  to  have  assumed  an  appearance  of 
sorrow  would  have  been  preposterous,  and  inconsistent  with  his  own  design  of 
deceiving  the  Spaniards. 

Note  [113].  Page  227. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  industry  and  influ- 
ence, could  collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of 
small  value.  Montezuma  assured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to 
the  king  of  Castile,  afler  doing  homage,  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amassed 
by  his  father :  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  distributed  the  rest  of  his 
gold  and  jewels  among  the' Spaniards.  B.  Diaz.  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that 
all  the  silver  collected  amounted  to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fiflh  of  silver  was  100  marks. 
Relat.  239.  B.    So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  tho 
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rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonstrates  the  proportion  of  silver  to 
gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  small. 

NoTB  [114].  Paob  227 

De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  transaction,  j&om  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  prudence  which  distin* 
guishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  zeal  at  Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent.  He  asserts,  that 
the  evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  of  Gomara, 
and  of  Herrera.  They  sil  concur,  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconsiderate 
step  which  Cortes  took ;  and  they  had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  him- 
self relates  this  exploit  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor,  and  seems  to 
glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramus,  ill.  140.  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  Do  SoUb's  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes 
to  Charles  V.  from  which  Uie  most  authentic  information  with  respect  to  his 
operations  must  be  derived. 

Note  [115].  Page  229. 

Heereea  and  De  Solis  suppose  that  Velasques  was  encouraged  to  equip  this 
armament  against  Cortes  by  the  account  which  he  received  from  Spain  con- 
cerning the  reception  of  the  agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  Fonseca  Bishop  of  Borgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condemned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec  ii.  lib.  ix.  c.  18.  De 
Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this  supposi- 
tion. Portocarrero  and  Montejo  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26, 1519.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to 
Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and  com- 
municated every  occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correspondents  day  by  day, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  these  agents  for  the  first  time  in  December,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  a  recent  event  Epist.  650.  All  the  historians  agree  that  the  agents 
of  Cortes  had  their  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he  went 
to  that  town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de  Compostella.  Her- 
rera, dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  Emperor  set  out  from 
Valladolid  for  Tordesillas  on  the  11th  of  March,  1520 ;  and  P.  Martyr  mentions 
his  having  seen  at  that  time  the  presents  made  to  Charles.  Epist.  1665.  The 
armament  under  Narvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.  It  is  manifest  then 
that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  account  of  what  passed  in  this  interview 
at  Tordesillas  previous  to  his  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real 
motives  seem  to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
AddarUado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  extensive  powers,  bears  date  November 
13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  the 
beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  soon  as  this  patent  was 
deUvered  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy  forces.     Cron.  c.  96. 

Note  [116].  Page  230. 

De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no  interpreters,  he  could  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converse  with  them  in  any 
way  but  by  signs,  that  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  com- 
munication with  Montezuma.  Liv.  iv.  c.  7.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Cortes  himself  that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  correspondence  both 
with  Montezuma  and  with  his  subjects  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat. 
Eamus.  iii.  244.  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourse 
between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Bemal  Diaz  supplies  this  defect,  and  informs  us  that  the  three  deserters  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  language,  c.  110.  With  his  usual  minuteness,  he  mentions  their  names 
and  characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  122,  how  they  were  punished  for  their 
perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now  resided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans ; 
ftnd  if  is  not  surprising  that  seroral  among  them  shoold  have  made  some  pro 
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fidency  in  epeaking  their  language.  ThiB  seems  to  haye  been  the  case.  Hsfw 
rera,  dec  2.  lib.  x.  c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  present,  and  Herrera,  the  mort 
AGCorate  and  best  informed  of  all  the  Spanish  writers,  agree  with  Cortes  in  his 
account  of  the  secret  correspondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  2.  lib. 
z.  c  18,  19.  De  SoUs  seems  to  consider  it  as  a  discredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero, 
that  Montezoma  shoald  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  correspondence  with 
Naryaez.  He  supposes  tfa&t  monarch  to  have  contracted  such  a  wonderful 
affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  solicitous  to  be  delivered  from 
them.  After  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  such  an  affection 
IB  incredible ;  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the 
conquest,  lib.  iv.  c  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much  overawed  by 
his  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 

Note  [117].  Page  236, 

These  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  published  by  Dodsley,  in  two  volumes  8vo. ;  a  work 
of  so  much  merit,  that  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer  in  the  age  who 
onght  to  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  [118].  Page  238. 

The  contemporary  historians  differ  considerably  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion.  Cortes  in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Emperor, 
makes  the  number  only  150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  249.  A.  But  it  was 
manifestly  his  interest,  at  that  juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the 
fiill  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained.  De  Solis,  always  studious  to 
diminish  every  misfortime  that  befell  his  countrymen,  rates  their  loss  at  about 
two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.  Diaz  affirms  that  they  lost  870  men, 
and  that  only  440  escaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128.  p.  108.  B.  Palafox,  Bishop  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  seems  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  transactions  of  his 
countrymen  in  New  Spain  with  great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B. 
Diaz  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara 
states  their  loss  at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months  afterwards,  when 
Cortes  had  received  several  reinforcements,  he  mustered  liis  troops,  and  found 
them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  255.  £.  Now,  as  Nar\'aez 
brought  880  men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortos^s  soldiers  were  then 
alive,  it  is  evident  that  his  loss,  in  the  retreat  froni  Mexico,  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  solicitous  to  magnil\ 
the  dangers  and  sufferings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow-conquerors  were  exposed, 
may  have  exaggerated  t]^eir  loss;  but, in  my  opinion, it  cannot  well  be  estimated 
at  less  than  6(X)  men. 

Note  [119J.  Page  246. 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  still  visible,  and  the  spot  where  the 
brigantines  were  built  and  launched  is  still  pointed  out  to  strangers.  Torque- 
mada  viewed  them.    Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

Note  [120].. Page  249. 

The  station  of  Alvarado  on  the  causeway  of  Tacuba  was  the  nearest  to  the 
city.  Cortes  observes,  that  there  they  could  distinctly  observe  what  passed 
when  their  countrymen  were  sacrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  p.  273.  E.  B. 
Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado^s  division,  relates  what  ho  beheld  with  his 
own  eyes.  C.  151.  p.  148.  b.  149.  a.  Like  a  man  whose  courage  was  so  clear 
ts  to  be  above  suspicion,  he  describes  with  his  usual  simplicity  the  impression 
which  this  spectacle  made  upon  him.    "  Before  (sajrs  he)  I  saw  the  breasts  of 
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advanced  to  fight  with  the  Mexicans  without  a  secret  horror  and.  anxiety  ;  my 
heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  seen  tliem  sufTer/' 
He  takes  care  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off; 
and  indeed,  his  adyentorous  bravery  on  every  occasion  is  full  evidence  of  this. 
B.  Diaz,  c.  156.  p.  157.  a. 

Note  [121].  Page  252. 

One  circumstance  in  this  siege  merits  particular  notice.  The  account  which 
the  Spanish  writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or 
defence  of  Mexico  seems  to  be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes  himself,  he 
had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in  his  service.  Relat  Ramus,  iii. 
275.  £.  Gomara  asserts  that  they  were  above  200,000.  Cron.  c.  136.  Her. 
rera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  says  they  were  about  200,000.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contemporary  writers  ascertain  explicitly  the  number 
of  persons  in  Mexico  during  the  siege.  But  Cortes  on  several  occasions  men- 
tions the  number  of  Mexicans  who  were  slain,  or  who  perished  for  want  of 
food ;  and,  if  wo  may  rely  on  those  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  above 
two  hundred  thousand  must  have  been  shut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity 
of  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  such  vast  multitudes  assembled 
in  one  place,  during  three  months,  is  so  great,  that  it  requires  so  much  foresight 
and  arrangement  to  collect  these,  and  Jay  them  up  in  magazines,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  a  regular  supply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished in  a  country  where  agriculture  was  so  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  there  were  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a  people  naturally  so  im- 
provident, and  so  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan,  as  the  most 
improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards,  with  all  their  care  and  attention,  fared 
very  poorly,  and  were  oflen  reduced  to  extreme  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 
B.  Diaz,  p.  142.  Cortes  Relat.  271.  D.  Cortes  on  one  occasion  mentions 
slightly  the  subsistence  of  his  army ;  and,  afler  acknowledging  that  they  wero 
often  in  groat  want,  adds,  that  they  received  supplies  from  the  people  of  the 
country,  of  fish,  and  of  some  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of  the  coimtry. 
Ibid.  B.  Diaz  says  that  they  had  cakes  of  maize,  and  serasas  de  la  tierra ;  and 
when  the  season  of  these  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  lie  calls  T\jinas ;  but 
their  most  comfortable  subsistence  was  a  root  which  the  Indians  use  as  food,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Quilites^  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  one 
means  of  subsistence  more  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Cortes  Relat.  176.  C.  B.  Diaz  con- 
firms his  relation,  and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from  Mexico  to 
their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  large  quantities  of  flesh  of  tho 
Mexicans  salted  or  dried,  as  a  most  acceptable  present  to  their  friends,  that  thoy 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  their 
festivals^  p.  157.  De  Solis,  who  seems  to  consider  it  as  an  imputation  of  dis- 
credit to  \iis  countrymen,  that  they  should  act  in  concert  with  auxiliaries  who 
fed  upon  haman  flesh,  is  solicitous  to  prove  that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  associates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v.  c.  24. 
But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  original  historians.  Neither  Cortes 
himself  nor  B.  Diaz  seems  to  have  had  any  such  scruple ;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions they  mention  the  Indian  repasts,  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with  this  additional  stock  of  food  for 
the  Indians,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  procure  sabsistence  for  armies  amounting 
to  such  numbers  as  we  find  in  the  Spanish  writers.  Perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  most  artless 
of  all  the  Historieidora  primitivos,  "  When  Gomara  (says  he)  on  some  occa- 
sions relates,  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  so  many  thousand  houses  in  this  or  that  town,  no  regard 
is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not 
being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we  add  together  the  different 
numbers  which  he  mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more  millions  than 
there  are  in  Castile."  C.  129.  But  though  some  considerable  deduction  should 
certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  must 
have  bf  en  vexy  numerous ;  for  nothing  but  an  immense  superiority  in  number 
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eoold  have  eimbled  them  to  withstand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniardi, 
ducted  hj  a  leader  of  each  abilities  ai  Cortes. 

Note  [122].  Page  257. 

In  relating  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the  conquerors  of  New 
Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las  Casas  as  my  guide.  His  account  of  them, 
Relat.  de  la  Dostruvc.  p.  18,  &c  is  manifestly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  th« 
testimony  of  Cortes  himself,  and  of  Gomara  who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I 
have  taken  my  account  of  tiie  punishment  of  the  Panucans,  and  they  relate  it 
without  any  disapprobation.  B.  Diaz,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  mention! 
it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  162.  Herrera,  solicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbaroiu 
action  of  his  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  63  caziques,  and  400  men  of 
note,  as  being  condemned  to  the  flames,  asserts  that  30  only  were  burnt,  and 
the  rest  pardoned.  Dec.  3.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom  it  appears  he  ha4 
consulted,  as  he  adopts  several  of  his  expressions  in  this  passage.  The  punish* 
mcnt  of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  most  authentic  of  the  Spanish  writem. 
Torquemada  has  extracted  from  a  history  of  Tezeuco,  composed  in  the  Mexi« 
can  tongue,  an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  favourable  to  Guatimozin 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  authors.  Mon.  Indiana,  i.  575.  According  to  the 
Mexican  account,  Cortes  had  scarcely  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  justi^r  such  a 
wanton  act  of  cruelty.  B.  Diaz  atiirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fellow- 
sufferers  asserted  their  innocence  with  their  last  breath,  and  that  many  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers  condemned  this  action  of  Cortes  as  equally  unnecessary  and 
unjust,  p.  200.  b.  201.  a. 

Note  [123].  Page  259. 

The  motive  for  undertaking  tliis  expedition  was,  to  punish  Chnstoval  de 
Olid,  one  of  his  officers  who  had  revolted  against  him,  and  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  Cortes  re^rded  this  insurrection  as  of  such 
dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  so  much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  ita 
author,  that  in  person  he  led  the  body  of  troops  destined  to  suppress  it.  He 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thousand  miles,  through  a  countnr 
abounding  wiUi  thick  forests,  rugged  mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited 
and  cultivated  only  in  a  few  places.  What  he  suffered  from  famine,  from  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardships  of  every  species* 
has  nothing  in  history  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the 
other  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cortes  was  employed 
in  this  dreadful  service  above  two  years  ;  and  though  it  was  not  distrngoished 
by  any  splendid  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  course  of  it,  greater  personal 
courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perseverance  and  patience  than  in  any 
other  period  or  scene  in  his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  163 — 177.  B.  Diaz,  174 — 190.  Cortes,  MS.  penes  me.  Were  one  to 
write  a  life  of  Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition  should  occupy  a  splendid 
place  in  it.  In  a  general  history  of  America,  as  the  expedition  wat)  productive 
of  no  great  event,  tlie  mention  of  it  is  sufficient. 

^  Note  [124].  Page  259. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  treasure  which  Cortes  brought  with  him,  consisted 
of  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thousand  pesos  of 
fine  gold,  and  ten  thousand  of  inferior  standard,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in  par- 
ticular worth  forty  thousand  pesos,  and  several  trinkets  and  ornaments  of 
Talue.  Dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  por* 
tion  with  his  dauc^hter  of  a  hundred  thousand  pesos.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  237. 
The  fortune  which  he  left  his  sons  was  very  considerable.  But,  as  we  have 
before  related,  the  sum  divided  among  the  conquerors,  on  tlio  first  reduction 
of  Mexico,  was  very  small.  There  appears,  then,  to  be  some  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  accusations  of  Cortcs''s  enemies  were  not  altogether  destitute 
of  foundation.    They  charged  him  with  having  applied  to  Us  own  use  a  dia* 
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ptoportionate  share  of  the  Ascan  spoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  roral 
treasures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin ;  with  defrauding  the  king  of  his 
fifth;  and  rohbing  his  followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Uerrera,  dec.  3.  lib. 
Till,  c  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  Some  of  the  conquerors  themselves  entertained 
■ospioions  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  this  part  of  his  conduct.  B. 
Diaz,  c.  157. 

Not*  [125].  Page  261. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  New  Spain,  we  have  followed 
Ck>rtes  himself  as  our  most  certain  guide.  His  despatches  to  the  Emperor  con- 
tain a  minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered  conqueror  of 
Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  hiis  own  exploits.  Our  information  with  respect 
to  them,  and  other  transactions  in  Peru,  is  derived,  however,  from  contemporary 
and  respectable  authors. 

The  most  early  account  of  Pizarro's  transactions  in  Peru  was  published  by 
Francisco  de  Xerez,  his  secretary.  It  is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  carried 
down  no  further  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533 ;  for  the  author  returned 
to  Spain  in  1534,  and,  soon  after  he  landed,  printed  at  Seville  his  short  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  addressed  to  the  Emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  served  under  Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account 
of  his  expedition,  which  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramusio,  and  inserted 
hi  his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  published  in  its  original  language. 
Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  same  time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  what  both  these  authors  relate  concerning  the  progress  and  operations  of 
Pizarro ;  but  the  residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had  been  so  short,  at  the 
time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  are  so  slender, 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  customs  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  historian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  who  published  his 
Cronica  del  Peru  at  Seville  in  1553.  If  he  had  finished  all  that  he  purposes  in 
the  general  division  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  most  complete  history 
which  had  been  published  of  any  region  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well 
qualified  to  execute  it,  having  served  during  seventeen  years  in  America,  and 
having  visited  in  person  most  of  the  provinces  concerning  which  he  had  occa- 
■ion  to  write.  But  only  the  first  part  of  his  chronicle  has  been  printed.  It 
contains  a  description  ox  Peru,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an 
account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  so 
little  art,  and  such  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  must  regret  the  loss 
of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  loss  is  amply  supplied  by  Don  Augustine  Zarate,  who  published,  in 
1555,  his  Historia  del  Descubrimiento  y  Conquesta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru. 
Zarate  was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as  comptroller- 
general  of  the  public  revenue.  His  history,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter 
or  composition,  is  a  book  of  considerable  merit:  as  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  well  informed,  and  seems  to  have  been  inquisitive  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Historia  del  Peru  in  1571.  His  sole 
object  is  to  relate  the  dissensions  and  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  em- 
pire. As  he  served  in  a  public  station  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  country  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  those  singular  scenes  which 
he  describes,  as  he  possessed  sound  understanding  and  great  impartiality,  his 
work  may  be  ranked  among  those  of  the  historians  most  distinguished  for  their 
industry  in  research,  or  their  capacity  in  judging  with  respect  to  the  events 
which  Uiey  relate. 

The  last  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  contemporary  historians  of 
the  conquest  of  Peru  is  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  first  part 
of  his  work,  entitled  Commeniarios  Reaies  del  Origin  de  los  Inecu  Reiet  del  Peru^ 
was  not  published  sooner  than  the  year  1609,  seventy-six  years  after  the  death 
of  Atahualpa  the  last  Emperor,  yet  as  he  was  bom  in  Peru,  and  was  the  son  of 
an  officer  of  distinction  among  the  Spanish  conquerors,  by  a  Coya^  or  lady  of 
the  royal  race,  on  account  of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca ;  as  he 
waa  master  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Incas,  and  acquainted  with  the  txtif 
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ditioni  of  hiB  countrymen,  his  authority  1b  rateJ^ery  high,  and  often  plaeod 
above  that  of  all  the  other  historians.  His  work,  however,  is  little  more  than 
a  commentary  upon  the  Spanish  writers  of  tho  f  eruyian  story,  and  composed 
of  quotations  taken  from  the  authors  whom  I  hare  mentioned.  This  is  the 
idea  which  he  himself  gives  of  it,  lib.  i.  c  10.  Nor  is  it  in  the  account  of 
facts  only  that  he  follows  them  servilely.  Even  in  explaining  the  institutions 
and  rites  of  his  ancestors,  his  information  seems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than 
theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almost  tho  same  with  that  of  Acosto. 
He  produces  no  specimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which  he 
borrows  from  Bias  Volera,  an  early  missionary,  whose  memoirs  have  never  been 
published.  Lib.  ii.  c.  15.  As  for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of 
distinguishing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is  true, 
one  searches  for  them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work« 
however,  notwithstanding  its  ^at  defects,  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  use. 
Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrvmen  are  preserved  in  it. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  some  enon 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  he  has  inserted  in  it  some  curious  facts  taken  from 
authors  whose  works  were  never  published,  and  are  now  lost. 

Note  [126].  Paob  263. 

One  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which  they  endured,  and  of 
the  onhealUiy  climate  in  the  regions  which  they  visited,  from  the  extraordinary 
mortality  that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112  men,  Alroagro 
70.  In  less-  than  nine  months  130  of  these  died.  Few  fell  by  the  sword ;  most 
of  them  were  cut  off  by  diseases.    Xeres,  p.  180. 

Note  [127].  Page  264. 

This  island,  says  Herrera,  is  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  climate,  its  impenetrable  woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  insects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  seldom  any  softer  epithet  than  that  of 
infernal  is  employed  in  describing  it.  The  sun  is  almost  never  seen  there,  and 
throughout  the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceases  to  rain.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dam- 
pier  touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  is 
not  more  favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruise  on  the  coast,  visited 
most  of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  description  of  them  throws 
light  on  the  narrations  of  tho  early  Spanish  historians. 

Note  [128].  Page  270. 

Bt  this  time  horses  had  multiplied  greatly  in  tho  Spanish  settlements  on  tho 
continent.  When  Cortes  began  his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his 
armament  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  rank  to  those  who  invaded  Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than 
sixteen  horses. 

Note  [129].  Page  271. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  and  D.  George  Juan  travelled  from  Guay- 
aquil to  Motupe  by  the  same  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  description 
of  their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  his  march.  The 
sandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  with- 
out water,  without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary  stretch  of 
burning  sand.    Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 

Note  [130].  Page  273. 

This  extravagant  and  unseasonable  discourse  of  Valverde  has  been  censured 
by  all  historians,  and  with  justice.  But  though  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
illiterate  and  bigotted  monk,  nowise  resembling  the  good  Olmedo,  who  accom- 
panied Cortes;  the  absurdity  of  his  address  to  Atahualpa  must  not  be  charged 
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wfaolly  upon  him.  Hi«  harangue  ia  evidently  a  translation  or  paraphiaae  of 
that  rorm,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spaniah  divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year 
1509,  for  explaining  the-right  of  their  lung  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  New  World, 
and  for  directing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how  they  should  take  pos- 
Mssion  of  any  new  country.  See  Note  23.  The  sentiments  contained  in  Val* 
verde^s  harangue  must  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bigotted  imbecility  of  a 
particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  But  Gomara  and  fienzoni  relate  one 
circumstance  concerning  Valverde,  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him  an  object 
not  of  contempt  only  but  of  horror.  They  assert,  that  during  the  whole  action 
Valverde  continued  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  slaughter,  calling  to  them  to  strike 
the  enemy  not  with  the  edge  but  with  the  points  of  their  swords.  Gom.  Cron. 
c.  113.  Benz.  Histor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  dif- 
ftrent  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other  parts  of  America, 
where  they  uniformly  exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  tu 
moderate  the  ftrocity  of  their  countrymen. 

Note  [131],  Pack  273. 

Two  different  systems  have  been  formed  concerning  the  conduct  of  Ataha- 
alpa.  The  Spanish  writers,  in  order  to  ju8#fy  the  violence  of  their  countrymen, 
contend  that  all  the  Inca's  professions  of  friendship  were  feigned ;  and  that  his 
intention  in  agreeing  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  out 
off  him  and  his  followers  at  one  blow ;  that  for  this  purpose  he  advanced  with 
■och  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who  had  arms  concealed  under  their  gar- 
ments to  execute  this  scheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xeres.and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Inca  to  destroy 
the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to 
march  through  the  desert  of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected  to  defend  the  passes 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  have  been  attacked  with  so  much  advan- 
vtage.  If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable  that  of  so  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for 
action,  not  one  should  attempt  to  make  resistance,  but  all  tamely  suffer  them- 
•elves  to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack.  Ata- 
hnalpa^s  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview  has  the  aspect  of  a  peaceable 
procession,  not  of  a  military  enterprise.  He  himself  and  his  followers  were  in 
their  habits  of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  solemnity,  by  unarmed  har- 
bingers. Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  false ;  yet  if  a 
•eheme  of  deception  and  treachery  must  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch  that 
had  no  great  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  a  visit  from  strangers  who  solicited  ad- 
mission into  his  presence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adventurer  so  daring  and  so  little 
ecrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one  cannot  hesitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
sumption of  guilt.  Even  amidst  the  endeavours  of  the  Spanish  writers  to 
palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one  plainly  perceives  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  well  us  his  interest,  to  seize  the  Inca,  and  that  ho  had  taken  measures 
for  that  purpose  previous  to  any  suspicion  of  that  monarches  designs. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  solicitous  to  vindicate  his  countrymen,  the 
Peruvians,  fVom  the  crime  of  having  concerted  the  destruction  of  Pizarro  and 
his  followers,  and  no  less  afraid  to  diarge  the  Spaniards  with  improper  conduct 
towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another  system.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  ma- 
jestic form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  having  ap- 
peared in  a  vision  to  Viracocha,  tho  eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a 
ehild  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  person,  and 
erected  an  image  of  him,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  singular  form  in 
which  he  had  exhibited  himself  to  his  view.  In  this  temple  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  tha 
dress  they  wore,  struck  every  person  so  much  with  their  likeness  to  the  image 
of  Viracocha,  that  they  supposed  them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded  that  the  fatal  period  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 
by  new  possessors.  Atahnalpa  himself,  considering  the  Spaniards  as  moMen- 
fen  from  heaven,  waa  so  far  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  resisting  thnn, 
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that  he  determmed  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands.  From 
eeutiments  flowed  his  profeuionB  of  love  and  respect.  To  those  were  owing 
the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  sub 
missive  reverence  with  which  he  himself  advanced  to  visit  the  Spanish  general 
in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  gross  ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the 
declaration  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  answer  to  it,  were  so  ill  explained,  that, 
bj  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  intentions,  the  fatal  ren- 
contre at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences,  was  occisioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  superstitious  veneratir  n  of  the  Pero- 
▼ians  for  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  found  either  in  Xeres,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate^ 
previous  to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca ;  and  yet  the  two  former  served  under 
Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  visited  Peru  soon  after  the  conquest.  If 
either  the  Inca  himself,  or  his  messengers,  had  addressed  the  Spaniards  in  the 
words  which  Garcilasso  puts  in  their  mouths,  they  must  have  been  struck  with 
inch  submissive  declarations;  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  themselvei 
of  them  to  accomplish  their  own  designs  with  greater  facility.  Garcilasso 
himself,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards, 
preceding  the  rencontre  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  hie 
beiieTing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  P.  iL  lib.  i.  c.  17,  &c.,  yet, 
with  his  isual  inattention  and  inaJ^uracy,  ho  admits  in  another  place  that  the 
Peruvians  did  not  recollect  the  resemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Viraco- 
cha,  until  the  fatal  disasters  subsequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Herrera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 
beheve  the  Spanish  writers,  their  countrymen  were  considered  as  divine  beinga 
who  had  descended  from  heaven.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  which  occur 
in  the  intercourse  between  nations  whose  progress  in  refinement  is  veiy  unequal, 
the  ideas  of  those  who  used  the  expression  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
those  who  heard  it.  For  such  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  such  ie 
the  simplicity  of  those  who  speak  them,  that  when  they  see  any  thing  with 
which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
orinn,  they  say  that  it  came  down  from  heaven.    Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327.  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  sentiments  and  proceedii^  of  the 
Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  natural  and  consistent  than  either  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  is  better  supported  by  the  facts  related  by  the  contemporaiy 
historians. 

According  to  Xeres,  p.  200,  two  thousand  Peruvians  were  killed.  Sancho 
makes  the  number  of  the  slain  six  or  seven  thousand.  Ram.  iii«  274.  D.  J3f 
Garcilasso's  account,  five  thousand  were  massacred.  P.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  The 
number  which  I  have  mentioned,  being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may 
probably  be  nearest  the  truth. 

NoTB  [132].  Page  274. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  that  three  Spaniards 
travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco.  The  distance  between  them  is  six  hundred 
miles.  In  every  place  throuffhoat  this  great  extent  of  county,  they  were 
treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peruvians  paid  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
even  to  their  divinities.  Under  pretext  of  amassing  what  was  wanting  for  the 
ransom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were  adorned  ;  and  though  the  priests  were 
luiwilling  to  alienate  those  sacred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refused  to  violate 
the  shrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the 
Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable  treasure ;  and  such  was  the  reverence  of  the 
natives  for  their  persons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  act  of  sacrilege  with 
astonishment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  disturb  the  commissioii  of  H 
Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.    Sancho  ap.  Ramus,  iii.  375.  D. 

Note  [133].  Page  278. 

AocoEDiNO  to  Herrera,  the  spoil  of  Cuzco,  after  setting  apart  the  Kina^ 
JifOh  wae  divided  among  480  persons.    £ach  received  4000  pesoe.    xSia 
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AmoontB  to  l,920f000  pesos.  Dec.  y.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the  general  and  other 
officers  were  entitled  to  a  share  far  greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the 
•am  total  must  have  risen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Gomara,  c. 
123,  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  satisfy  themselves  with  asserting  in  general,  that 
the  plunder  of  Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than  the  ransom  of  Atahualpa. 

Note  [134].  Page  279. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with  more  persevering 
courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and  in  none  were  greater  hardships  endured. 
Many  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  veterans  who  had 
served  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity  of  pcpising  the  striking  description  of  their 
■ufferinffs  by  Zarate,  or  Herrera,  may  form  some  idea  oi  the  nature  of  their 
march  from  the  sea-coast  to  Quito,  by  consulting  the  account  which  D.  Ani, 
Ulloa  gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  same  route.  Voy.  torn. 
i.  p.  178,  &c.,  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer,  who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo  to  Quito 
by  the  same  road  which  Alvarado  took.  Ho  compares  his  own  journey  with 
that  of  the  Spanish  leader,  and  by  the  comparison  gives  a  most  striking  idea  of 
the  boldness  and  patience  of  Alvarado  in  forcing  his  way  through  so  many 
obstacles.    Voyage  de  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

Note  [135].  Page  279. 

According  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  account  of  the  king  in  gold 
165,300  pesos,  and  5,400  marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  silver,  besides  several  vessels 
and  ornaments,  some  of  gold,  and  others  of  silver ;  on  account  of  private  per- 
sons, in  gold  499,000  pesos,  and  54,000  marks  of  silver.    Dec  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

Note  [136].  Page  283. 

The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  had 
recourse  to  devices  of  their  own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  objects  of 
their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of  acting  by  means  of 
a  long  thong  with  a  stone  fastened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a 
■kilfiU  hand,  twisted  about  the  horse  and  its  rider,  and  entangled  them  so  as  to 
obstruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own. 
Doc.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  observed,  p.  178,  this  weapon  is  common 
among  several  barbarous  tribes  towards  the  extremity  of  South  America ;  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Peruvians  had  observed  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  used  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occasion  adopted  it  themselves.  The  Spa- 
niards were  considerably  annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  instance  of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deserves  mention.  By  turning  a  river  out  of 
its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley,  in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was 
posted,  so  suddenly,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  Spaniards  made 
their  escape.    Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

Note  [137].  Page  290. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana^s  voyage  is  the  most  minute  and  apparently 
the  most  accurate.  It  was  probably  taken  fVom  the  journal  of  Orellana  him- 
self. But  the  dates  are  not  distinctly  marked.  His  navigation  down  the  Coca, 
or  Napo,  began  early  in  February,  1541 ;  and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  26th  of  August,  havmg  spent  near  seven  months  in  the  voyage. 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  1743,  sailed  from  Coenca  to  Para,  a  settlement 
of  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than 
that  of  Orellana,  in  less  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179.  But  the  two 
adventurers  were  very  difierontly  provided  for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous 
undertaking  to  which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of  sci- 
ence led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1769,  by  Madame 
Godin  dos  Odonais  from  conjugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hardships 
which  she  suffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  and  of  the  dis- 
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asters  which  befell  her,  ii  one  of  the  most  singrular  and  afiecting  stories  in  anj 
language,  exhibiting  in  her  condact  a  striking  pictore  of  the  fortitude  which 
distinguishes  the  one  sex,  mingled  with  the  sensibility  and  tenderness  pecoliac 
to  the  other.    Lettre  de  M.  G^din  4  M.  de  la  Condamine. 

NoTi  [138].  Page  291. 

Hbrrera  gives  a  striking  pictute  of  their  indigence.  Twelve  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  ofilcers  of  distinction  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  same  ho<ise, 
and  having  but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  utemately  by  him  woo 
had  occasion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the  rest,  from  the  want  of  a  decent 
dress,  were  obliged  to  keep  within  doom.  Their  former  friends  and  com- 
panions were  so  much  afraid  of  givinj^  offence  to  Pizarro,  that  they  durst  not 
entertain  or  even  converse  with  wem.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  con- 
dition, and  what  the  indignation  of  men  once  accustomed  to  power  and  opu- 
lence, when  they  felt  themselves  poor  and  despised,  without  a  roof  under 
which  to  shelter  their  heads,  while  they  beheld  others,  whose  merits  and  services 
were  not  equal  to  theirs,  living  in  splendour  in  sumptuous  edificesw  Dec.  0 
'ib  viii.  o.  0. 

NoTB  [139].  Page  296. 

Herreea,  whose  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  credit,  asserts,  that  Gonzalo 
Pizatro  possessed  domains  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquesaca  de  la  Plata, 
which  yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  best  endowed  see  in  Europe.    Dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c  3. 

Note  [140].  Page  301. 

All  the  Spanish  writers  describe  his  march,  and  the  distresses  of  both  par- 
ties, very  minutely.  Zarate  observes,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in 
history,  either  wiUi  respect  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  or  the  ardour  of  the 
pursmt.  Pizarro,  according  to  his  computation,  followed  the  viceroy  upwards 
of  three  thousand  miles.    Lib.  t.  c.  16.  26. 

Note  [141].  Page  307. 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  best  informed  historian  of  thai 
period,  to  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pesos.    Lib.  iL  c  79. 

Note  [1421.  Page  308. 

Carva JAL,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  advocate  for  an  accommodation 
with  Gasca.  Finding  Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  course  which  he 
originally  suggested,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely  submission  to  his  sove- 
reign as  the  saiest  measure.  When  the  president's  offers  were  first  conmiuni- 
cated  to  Carvajal,  ^  By  our  Lady  (says  he  in  that  strain  of  buffoonery  which 
was  familiar  to  him),  the  priest  issues  gracious  bulls.  He  gives  them  both 
good  and  cheap ;  let  us  not  only  accept  Siem,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about 
onr  necks."    Fernandez,  lib.  iL  c.  63. 

Note  [143].  Page  310. 

During  the  reoellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  seven  hundred  men  were  killed  in 
battle,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrcra,  dec 
8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  these  were  cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fer- 
nandez, lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  makes  the  number  of  those  put  to  a  violent  death 
five  hundred.    Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

Note  [144].  Page  313 

In  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  1  have 
received  much  information  from  a  large  manuscript  of  Don  Alonso  de  Cotita, 
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one  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  at  Mexico.  In  the  year  1553, 
Philip  n.,  in  onier  to  discorer  the  mode  of  levying  tribute  from  his  Indian  sub- 
jects, that  would  bo  most  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  least  oppressive  to  them, 
addressed  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Audience  in  America,  enjoining  them 
to  answer  certain  queries  which  he  proposed  to  them  concerning  the  ancient 
form  of  government  established  among  the  various  nations  of  In£ans,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  taxes  to  their  kings  or  chiefs. 
In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Corita,who  had  resided  nineteen  years  in  America, 
fourteen  of  which  he  passed  in  New  Spain,  composed  the  work  of  which  I  have 
a  copy.  He  acquaints  his  sovereign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object,  during  his 
vesidence  in  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  visited,  to  inquire 
diligently  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives ;  that  he  had  conversed 
for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  consulted  several 
of  the  Spanish  Ecclesiastics,  who  understood  the  Indian  language  most  per- 
fectly, particularly  some  of  those  who  landed  in  New  Spain  soon  afler  the  con- 
quest. Corita  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on 
his  inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he  pretends.  Greater 
credit  is  due  to  his  testimony  from  one  circumstance.  His  work  was  not  com- 
posed with  a  view  to  publication,  or  in  support  of  any  particular  theory,  but 
contains  simple  though  full  answers  to  queries  proposed  to  him  officially. 
Though  Herrcra  does  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had 
followed  as  guides  in  his  history,  I  should  suppose,  firom  several  facts  of  which 
he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  firom  several  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  this 
memorial  of  Corita  was  not  unknown  to  him. 

Not*  [145].  Page  317. 

The  early  Spanish  writers  were  so  hasty  and  inaccurate  in  estimating  the 
numbers  of  people  in  the  provmces  and  towns  in  America,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any  degrree  of  precision.  Cortus 
describes  the  extent  and  populousness  of  Mexico  in  general  terms,  which  imply 
that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more 
explicit,  and  affirms,  that  there  were  60^000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico.  Cron. 
c  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion,  Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13 ;  and  the  generality  of 
writers  follow  them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  According  to  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been  about  300,000.  Torque- 
mada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the*^  marvellous,  asserts,  that  there  wefto 
120,000  houses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  600,000  inhabit- 
ants. Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
by  one  of  Cortes*s  officers,  the  population  is  fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramusio, 
iii.  309.  A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

Note  [146].  Page  318. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  curious  observa 
tion.  Palafox,  Bishop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illus- 
trates it  more  fully.  The  Mexican  (says  he)  is  the  omy  language  in  which  a 
termination  indicating  respect,  tUavcu  reoermlialtt  y  de  eortetia^  may  be  affixed 
to  every  word.  By  adding  the  final  syllable  nn  or  asin  to  any  word,  it  be- 
comes a  proper  expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in 
■peaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is  to  be  used,  it  is  Hcttl,  but  an  inferior 
■ays  TalMin,  One  priest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him  Thtpixque ;  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  calls  him  Teopixeatnn.  The  name  of  the  emperor  who  reigned 
when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Monttztana ;  but  liis  vassals,  from  reverence, 
pronounced  it  MonUMtunasin,  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65. 
The  Mexicans  had  not  onlv  reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The 
manner  in  which  these  are  formed  firom  the  verbs  in  common  use  is  explained 
by  D.  Jos.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  188. 
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Note  [147].  Page  320. 

Feom  comparing  several  passages  in  Corita  and  Herrera,  we  may  collect, 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans  con- 
tributed towards  the  support  of  goTemment.  Some  persons  of  the  first  order 
seem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  and  as  \hxaw 
onlj  duty  to  the  public,  were  bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  follow 
the  banner  of  their  sovereign  with  their  vassals.  2.  The  immediate  vassals  of 
the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  personal  military  service,  but  paid  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands  in  kind.  3.  Those  who  held  officer 
of  honour  or  trust  paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they  received  in  consequence 
of  holding  these.  4.  Each  CamdUty  or  association,  cultivated  some  part  of  th» 
common  field  allotted  to  it,  tor  tlie  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  deposited  the 
produce  in  the  royal  granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  was  brought  to  the 
public  markets,  whether  firuits  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  productions  of  their 
artists  and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public  use,  and  the  merchants 
who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  other  tax.  6.  The  Mayapia.,  or  adteripH 

CUbcR^  were  bound  to  cultivate  certain  districts  in  every  province,  which  may 
B  considered  as  eroum  landt^  and  brought  the  increase  into  public  storehouses. 
Thus  the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or  valuable  in 
the  country,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil,  or  acquired  by 
the  industry  of  the  people.  What  each  contributed  towards  the  support  of 
government  seems  to  have  been  inconsiderable.  Corita,  in  answer  to  one  of 
the  queries  put  to  the  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.,  endeavours  to  estimate 
in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does 
not  reckon  it  at  more  than  three  or  four  realty  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
shillings  a  head. 

Note  [148].  Page  321. 

CoETES,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  as  with  any 
instance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  description  of  it.  Along 
one  of  the  causeways,  says  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are  conducted  two 
conduits,  composed  of  clay  tempered  with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth, 
and  rrased  about  six  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent 
water,  as  largo  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  supplies 
all  the  inhabitants  plentifully.  The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  or  repair  the  former,  the  stream  of  water  may  be  turned  into  it.  Ai 
this  conduit  passes  along  two  of  the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the 
causeway,  through  which  the  salt  water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over 
them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to 
the  remote  quarters  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat 
ap.  Ramus.  241.  A. 

Note  [149].  Page  32 

In  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shown  suits  of  armour, 
which  are  called  Montezuma's.  They  are  composed  of  thin  lacquered  copper- 
plates. In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges,  they  are  evidently  eastern. 
The  forms  of  the  silver  ornaments  upon  them,  representing  dragons,  £:c.  may 
be  considered  a  confirmation  of  this.  They  are  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of 
workmanship,  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spaniards  probably  received 
them  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  only  unquestionable  specimen  of 
Mexican  art,  that  I  know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold,  which 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs  5oz.  12d\vt.  Three  draw* 
ings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765,  A 
man's  head  is  represented  on  this  cup.  On  one  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other 
the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the  head.  The  relievo  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  the  representa- 
tion of  a  face  on  the  outside.  The  features  are  gross,  but  represented  with 
some  degree  of  art,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanish  workmanship.    Thia 
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eup  was  purchased  by  Edward  Earl  of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  mj  respectable 
and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Barrington.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Archsologia, 
p.  107,  is  published  an  account  of  some  masks  of  Terra  Cotta,  brought  from  a 
burying-ground  on  the  American  continent,  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
British  settlement  on  the  Mosquito  shore.  They  are  said  to  be  likenesses  of 
chie&,  or  other  eminent  persons.  From  the  descriptions  and  engravings  of 
them,  we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the 
Americans. 

Note  [150].  Page  323 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted,  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  has  traced 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  in  this  line  of  its  pro- 

fress,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity.  He  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I 
now,  who  formed  a  rational  and  consistent  theory  concerning  the  various 
modes  of  writing  practised  by  nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
their  improvement.  Div.  Legation  of  Moses,  iii.  69,  &c.  Some  important 
observations  have  been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  Brosses,  the  learned  and 
intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  des  Langues,  torn. 
L295,  &c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious  monuments  extant  of  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
means  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work  of 
art  in  America,  and  communicated  to  the  public.  For  the  most  early  and  com- 
plete collection  of  these  published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention 
of  that  curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  having  deemed  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V.,  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  sent  to  Spain  was  taken  by  a  French  cruiser,  and  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thevet,  the  King's  geographer,  who,  having  travelled 
himself  into  the  New  World,  and  described  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious 
observer  of  whatever  tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On 
his  death,  they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  French  court ;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas, 
were  published  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquary.  Sir  Henry  Spelman. 
Purchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  fVom  English  into  French  by  Mol- 
chizedeck  Thevenot,  and  published  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  A.  D.  1683. 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was  published  by  Dr.  Frau- 
ds Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is  a  map,  or  representation 
of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  various  stations  in  which  they  settled,  before  they  founded  the 
capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  Chronological 
Wheel,  or  Circle,  representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked 
their  cycle  of  fifly-two  years.  Ho  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  do  Siguenza 
J  Congorra,  a  diligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  Documents.  But  as  it 
seems  now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded,  as  far  as  I  know,  on  no  good 
evidence),  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and  that  his  famous  Giro  del 
Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fictitious  voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  paintings 
in  the  text.  They  have,  however,  manifestly  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican 
productions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini,  who  was  well  qualified  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious.  M.  Clavigcro  likewise 
admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  To  me  they 
always  appeared  to  be  so,  though  from  my  desire  to  rest  no  part  of  my  narra 
tire  upon  questionable  authority,  I  did  not  refer  to  them.  The  style  of  painting 
in  the  former  is  considerably  more  perfect  than  any  other  specimen  of  Mexican 
design ;  but  as  the  original  is  said  to  have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  suspect 
that  it  has  been  improved  by  some  touches  from  the  hand  of  a  European  artist. 
Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  Chronological  Wheel  is  a  just  delineation 
of  the  Mexican  mode  of  computing  time,  as  described  by  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
It  seems  to  resemble  one  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seen  ;  and  if  it  be  ad- 
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mitted  at  a  genuine  monument,  it  proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial  ot 
arbitrary  characters,  which  represented  several  things  besides  numbers.  Each 
month  is  there  represented  by  a  symbol  expressiyo  of  some  work  or  rite  po* 
culiar  to  it. 

The  third  specimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  discovered  by  another  Italiuk 
In  1736,  Lorenzo  Botorini  Benadad  set  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by 
several  incidents  to  study  the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to  collect  the  re- 
mains of  their  historical  monuments.  He  persisted  nine  years  in  his  researches, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary  In 
1746,  he  published  at  Madrid,  Idea  dt  una  J^ueca  Hutoria  General  de  la  America 
Septeniriorudi  containing  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  inquiries ;  and  he  added 
to  it  a  catalogue  of  his  American  Historical  Museum,  arranged  under  thirty-siz 
different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  Now  History  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whim- 
sical credulous  man.  But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  much  larger  than  one  could  haTe  expected.  Unfortu- 
nately a  ship,  in  which  he  had  sent  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  Europe,  wae 
taken  by  an  English  privateer  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
which  commeni^  in  the  year  1739 ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  perished  bj 
filing  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himself  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Spanish  court,  and  died  in  an  hospital  at  Madrid.  The  history 
of  which  the  Idea^  &c.  was  only  a  prospeehu^  was  never  published.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  Museum  seems  to  have  been  disjpersed.  Some  part  of  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  when  he  was  primate 
of  New  Spain :  and  he  published  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majesties  I  have 
obtained  such  a  specimen  of  these  as  I  desired,  in  eieht  paintings  made  with 
so  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  originals.  According  to  a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexieantu^  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  present  from  Emmanuel,  King  of  Portugal,  to  Pope  Clement 
VU.  who  died  A.  D.  1533.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  illus- 
trious proprietors,  it  fell  into  those  of  me  Cardinal  of  Saxe-Eisenach,  who 
presented  it  to  the  Emperor  Leopold.  These  paintings  are  manifestly  Mexican, 
but  they  are  in  a  style  very  different  from  any  of  the  former.  An  engraving 
has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in  order  to  gratify  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
deem  tliis  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  recourse  to  the  plates  of  Purchas, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible  conjectures  concerning 
the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are  evidently  similar.  A.  A. 
are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in  the  same  form  with  those  published  by  Purchas, 
p.  1070,  1071,  &c.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  in 
Purchas,  p.  1109  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana.  Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles, 
or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every  plate  of  Purchas 
and  Lorenzana.  E.  E.  E.  seem  to  be  Mexican  captains  m  their  war  dress, 
the  fantastic  ornaments  of  which  resemble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110, 
1111.  2113.  I  should  suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of 
noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D.,  &c.  According  to  Boturini,  the 
mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  number  of  units 
is  represented  in  the  Mexican  paintings  in  my  possession  seems  to  confirm  this 
opinion.     They  plainly  resemble  a  string  of  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  rope. 

Since  I  published  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still  pleased  to 
continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information,  has  discovered,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Escnrial,  a  volume  in  folio,  consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a 
kind  of  pasteboard,  each  the  size  of  a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with 
great  variety  of  uncouth  and  whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very 
iresh  colours,  and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  The  first 
twenty-two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months,  days,  &c.  About  the  middle 
of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  surrounded  by  the 
signs  of  the  days.  The  last  eighteen  sheets  are  not  so  filled  with  figures. 
They  seem  to  be  signs  of  Deities,  and  images  of  various  objects.    According 
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to  this  Calendar  in  the  Escarial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  286  days,  divided 
into  22  months  of  13  days.  Each  day  is  represented  by  a  different  sign,  taken 
from  some  natural  object,  a  serpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  £c.  The 
ai^s  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same  with  those 
mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.  p.  45.  But,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  that 
author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18  months  of  20 
days.  The  order  of  days  in  every  month  was  computed,  according  to  him, 
first  by  what  he  calls  a  trideeennary  progression  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Escurial,  and  then  by  a  teptenary 
progression  of  days  from  one  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  this  Calendar, 
not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish  each  day,  but  the  qualities  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  each  month  are  marked.  There  are  certain  weaknesses  which 
aeem  to  accompany  the  human  mind  through  eyerj  stage  of  its  progress  in 
observation  and  science.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in 
astronomy,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  astrology. 
The  fortune  and  character  of  persons  bom  in  each  month  are  supposed  to  be 
decided  by  some  superior  influence  predominant  at  the  time  of  nativity. 
Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar,  that  all  who  are  bom  in  one  month  will 
be  rich,  in  another  warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pasteboard,  or  what- 
ever substance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar  in  the  Escurial  is  painted, 
seems,  by  Mr.  Waddilove^s  description  of  it,  to  resemble  nearly  that  m  tho 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  In  several  particulars  the  figures  bear  some  like- 
ness to  those  in  the  plate  which  I  have  published.  The  figures  marked  D, 
which  induced  me  to  conjecture  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribute-roll  simi- 
lar to  those  published  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days :  and  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded.  It  appears, 
from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations  of  the  figures  are  written,  that 
this  curious  monument  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  any 
Spanish  author. 

NoTB  [161].  Paoe324. 

The  first  was  called  the  Prince  of  the  Deathful  Lance ;  the  second  the  Di- 
vider of  Men  ;  the  third  the  Shedder  of  Blood  ;  the  fourth  the  Lord  of  the 
Dark-house.    Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

Note  [162].  Page  327. 

The  temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any  in  New 
Spain,  was  likewise  the  most  considerable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
mount  of  solid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  circuit  at  the  base,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  fathoms.  Mon. 
Ind.  lib.  iii.  c.  19.  Even  M.  Clavigero  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican 
temples  were  solid  structures,  or  earthen  mounts,  and  of  consequence  cannot 
be  considered  as  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  progress 
in  the  art  of  building.     Clavig.  ii.  207. 

From  inspecting  various  figures  of  temples  in  the  paintings  engraved  by 
Purchas,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  all  their  temples 
were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  1109, 1110, 1113. 

Note  [153].  Paoe  327. 

Not  only  in  Tlascala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the  houses  of 
the  people  were  mere  huts  built  with  turf  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without  any  furniture  but  a  few 
earthen  vessels.  Like  the  rudest  Indians,  several  families  resided  under  the 
same  roof,  without  having  any  separate  apartments.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  yii. 
c  13.  lib.  X.  c.  22.  dec.  3.  Ub.  iv.  o.  17.    Torquem.  lib.  iii.  o.  23. 
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Notb[154].Paob327. 

I  AM  infonnod  hj  a  person  who  resided  long  in  New  Spain,  and  visited  almost 
eyery  province  of  it,  that  there  is  not,  in  all  me  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  any 
monument  or  vestige  of  any  building  more  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of 
any  bridge  or  highwaj,  except  some  remains  of  the  causeway  from  Guadaloupe 
to  that  gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city.  MS,  penes  me.  The 
author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  observes,  ^  That  at  this  day  there 
does  not  remain  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  existence  of  any  ancient 
Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any  province  of  New 
Spain.  I  have  travelled,  says  he,  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them, 
viz.  New  Galicia,  New  Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  King 
dom  of  Leon«  and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument 
worth  notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de  Catas 
Orandet^  in  lat.  N.  3°.  46^  long.  258^.  24'.  from  the  i  Jand  of  Tenerifie,  or  460 
leagues  N.  N.  W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes  these  ruins  minutely,  and  thej 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltry  building  of  turf  and  stone,  plastered  over 
with  white  earth  or  lime.  A  missionary  informed  that  gentleman,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  ruins  of  another  edifice  similar  to  the  former,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  towards  N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.    MS.  penes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance,  that  they  were 
not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or  theory,  but  as  simple  answers 
to  queries  which  I  had  proposed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  these 
gentlemen  assert  that  no  rains  or  monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever 
are  now  to  be  discovered  in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there  were 
no  such  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence 
in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  For  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
several  Spanish  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  TIascala,  Cholula,  &c.  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible.  Villa  Segnor  Theatro  Amer.  p.  143.  308. 
353.  D.  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  formerly  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of 
Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still  visible  in 
several  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed  in  his  w^ay  to  the  capital,  p. 
4,  fzc.  But  neither  of  these  authors  gives  any  description  of  them,  and  they 
seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as  to  show  only  that  some  buildings  had  once 
been  there.  The  large  mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which 
to  ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural  mount,  covered 
with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never  any  thing  more.  Torquem. 
lib.  iii.  c.  19.  I  have  received  a  minute  description  of  the  remains  of  a  tempio 
near  Cuemavaca,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of 
large  stones,  fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, which  are  hereafler  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square 
of  twenty -five  yards ;  but  as  it  rises  in  height  it  diminishes  in  extent,  not 
gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular  distances,  so  that  it 
must  have  resembled  3ie  figure  B.  in  the  plate.  It  terminalvU,  it  is  said,  in 
a  spire. 

Note  [155].  Pack  329. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians,  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  Mexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to 
Gomara,  there  was  no  year  m  which  twenty  thousand  human  victims  were  not 
offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and  in  some  years  they  amounted  to  fif^y 
thousand.  Cron.  c.  229.  The  skulls  of  those  unhappy  persons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  two  of  Cortes^s  officers, 
who  had  counted  them,  informed  Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera's  account  is  still  more  incredible, 
that  the  number  of  victims  was  so  great,  that  five  thousand  have  been  sacrificed 
in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  occasions,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib. 
ii.  c.  16.    Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extravagance ;  for  he  asserts  that 
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twenty  thousand  children,  excIuBive  of  other  victims,  T^ero  siaughteitd  annu- 
ally. Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour  of 
such  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chapter-general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  asserts,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans sacrificed  annually  twenty  thousand  victims.  Davila.  Tcatro  Eccles.  126. 
In  opposition  to  all  these  accounts,  B.  de  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  an  annual  waste  of  the  human  species,  the  country  could  never  have 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  populousness  for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the 
Spaniards  first  landed  there.  This  reasoning  is  just.  If  the  number  of  victims 
in  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  had  been  so  great,  not  only  must  population 
have  been  prevented  from  increasing,  but  the  human  race  must  have  been  ex- 
terminated in  a  short  time.  For  besides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such 
numerous  sacrifices,  it  is  observable  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken 
iu  war  is  either  certain  death  or  perpetual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain  nothmg  by 
submitting  speedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  resist  to  the  uttermost,  and  war 
becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  the  last  degree.  Las  Casas  positively  as- 
serts, that  the  Mexicans  never  sacrificed  more  man  fifly  or  a  hundred  persons 
in  a  year.  See  his  dispute  with  Sepulveda,  subjoined  to  his  Brevissima  Rela 
cion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does  not  specify  what  number  of  victims  was  sacrificed 
annually  ;  but  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  relates  that,  an  inquiry  having  been  made 
with  respect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks  who  were  sent  into  New  Spain 
immediately  after  the  conquest,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  were  sacrificed  every  year  in  Mexico.  C.  207. 

NoTi  [156].  Page  330. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  Chronology  is  not  only 
obscure,  but  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  the  most  accurate  and 
extensive  observations,  concerning  the  time  that  elapses  during  each  reign,  in 
any  given  succession  of  Princes.  The  medium  has  been  found  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years.  According  to  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527*,  was  the  twelfth  luca.  According  to  this  rule 
of  computing,  the  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have  been 
reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years ;  but  they  affirm  that  it  had  sub- 
sisted four  hundred  years.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  tliis 
account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty-three  years,  instead  of 
twenty,  tlie  number  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  obpervations ;  but  so 
imperfect  were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked* 
the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

Note  [167].  Paok  332. 

Many  of  the  earliest  Spanish  writers  assert  that  the  Peruvians  offered  human 
sacrifices.  Xeres,  p.  190.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11.  Acosta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Gar- 
cilasso de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though  this  barbarous  practice  prevailed 
among  their  uncivilized  ancestors,  it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  Incas,  and 
that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  asser- 
tion, and  the  plausible  reasons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  sufficient  to  refute 
the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report, 
not  upon  what  they  themselves  had  observed.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  In  one  of 
their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii. 
c.  6.  This  rite  may  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  un- 
civilized slate,  of  sacrificing  human  victims. 

Not*  [158].  Page  334. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of 
the  Incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  field  Uiatthey 
cultivate.    Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  422.  477.    They  likewise  continna  to  U6«» 
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guano^  or  the  dung  of  sea-fowls,  as  manure.     Ulloa  giyee  a  description  of  tha 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  smal]  islands  near  the  coast.    Ibid.  481. 

Note  [159].  Page  335. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Callo  in  the  plain  of 
Lacatun^a,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar,  are  described  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  986^  &c* 
who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamme  published  a  curious 
memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar.  M6m.  de  TAcademie  de  Berlin, 
A.  D.  1746,  p.  435.  Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  ex- 
amined. Lib.  yi.  c.  14.  Garcilasso,  in  his  usual  style,  giyes  pompous  and 
confused  descriptions  of  seyeral  temples  and  other  public  edifices.    Lib.  iii.  c 

1.  c.  21.  lib.  yi.  c.  4.    Don. Zapata,  in  a  large  treatise  concerning  Peru, 

which  has  not  hitherto  been  publislied,  communicates  some  information  with 
respect  to  seyeral  monuments  of  the  ancient  Peruyians,  which  haye  not  been 
mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS.  penes  me^  Articulo  zz.  Ulloa  describes  some 
of  the  ancient  Peruyian  fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of  great  ex- 
tent and  solidity.  Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumstances  struck  all  those  obsery- 
era  :  the  yast  size  of  the  stones  which  the  Peruyians  employed  in  some  of  their 
buildings.  Acosta  measured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad« 
and  six  in  thickness  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the  fortress  at  Cuzco  there  were 
stones  considerably  larger.  It  is  difficult  to  conceiye  how  the  Peruyians  could 
moye  these,  and  raise  them  to  the  height  eyen  of  twelye  feet.  The  second 
circumstance  is,  the  imperfection  of  the  Peruyian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
in  timber.  By  the  patience  and  porseyerance  natural  to  Americans,  stones  may 
be  formed  into  any  shape,  merely  by  rubbing  one  against  another,  or  by  the 
use  of  hatchets  or  other  instruments  made  of  stone ;  but  with  such  rude  tools 
little  progress  can  be  made  in  carpentry.  The  Peruyians  could  not  mortise 
two  beams  together,  or  giye  any  degree  of  union  or  stabilit|r  to  any  work  com- 
posed of  timber.  As  they  could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arches  in  building ;  nor  can  the  Spanish  authors  con- 
ceiye how  they  were  able  to  fi'ame  a  roof  for  those  ample  structures  which 
they  raised. 

The  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Peruyians  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  and  inyention,  accompanied  with 
patience  no  less  astonishing.  None  of  tlie  stones  employed  in  those  works 
were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform  shape,  which  could  render  them 
fit  for  being  compacted  together  in  building.  The  Indians  took  them  as  they 
fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raised  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were 
square,  some  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concaye.  Their  art  and  industry 
were  employed  in  joining  them  togcthor^  by  forming  such  hollows  in  the  one 
as  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or  risings  in  liie  other.  This 
tedious  operation,  which  might  have  been  so  easily  abridged  by  adapting  the 
surface  of  the  stones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or  by  their  hatchets  of 
copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  in- 
specting the  remains  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance to  a  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  stratum  of  building, 
and  no  one  stone  resembles  anotlicr  in  dimensions  or  form.  At  the  same  time, 
by  the  perseyering  but  ill-directed  industry  of  the  Indians,  they  are  all  joined 
with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned.  Ulloa  made  this  observation 
concerning  the  form  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p. 
387.  Penito  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  the  Peruyian  works.  Zapata  MS.  penes  me.  According  to  M.  de 
Condamine,  there  were  regular  strata  of  building  in  some  parts  of  Atun- 
Cannar,  which  he  remarks  as  singular,  and  as  a  proof  of  some  progress  in 
improvement. 

Note  [160].  Page  337. 

The  appearance  of  those  bridges  which  bend  with  their  own  weight,  wave 
with  the  wind,  and  are  considerably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  perioD 
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who  passes  along  them,  is  Tery  frightful  at  first.  But  the  Spaniards  haye 
found  them  to  be  the  easiest  mode  of  passing  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  throw  more  solid  structures  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
They  form  those  hanging  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  pass 
along  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  ia  carried  on  bj  moans  of  such  a  bridge 
oyer  the  river  Apurimac.  UUoa,  tom.  i.  p.  358.  A  more  simple  contrirance 
was  employed  in  passing  smaller  streams :  A  basket,  in  which  the  traveller 
was  placed,  being  suspended  from  a  strong  rope  stretched  across  the  stream, 
it  was  pushed  or  drawn  from  one  side  to  the  other.     Ibid. 

NoTB  [161].  Paoi  341. 

My  information  with  respect  to  those  events  is  taken  from  J^oticia  breve  de 
la  expedicion  militar  de  Sinora  y  Cinaloa,  su  ezito  feliz,  y  vantojoso  estado,  en 
que  por  consecuentia  de  ello,  se  han  puesto  ambas  provincias,  published  at 
Mexico,  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  furnished  the  viceroy  with  money  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
armament.  The  copies  of  this  J^otieia  are  very  rare  in  Madrid  ;  but  I  have 
obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  these  curious  facts  to  the 
public.  According  to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Tecorato  in 
Cinaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which  weighed  sixteen  marks 
four  ounces  four  ochavas ;  this  was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  present  fit  for  the  king, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

Note  [162].  Paok341. 

The  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  remarkable,  for 
Cortes  seems  to  have  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great  accuracy.  The  Archbishop 
of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis 
del  Valle,  the  descendant  of  Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo 
Castillo,  in  which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretching  out  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it  in  the  best  maps  ;  and  the  point 
where  Rio  Colorada  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with  precision.  Hist,  de  Nueva 
Espagna,  327. 

Note  [163].  Page  342. 

I  AM  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  L'Abb^  Raynal,  tom.  iii.  103 ;  and  upon 
consulting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  the  Mosquito  shore,  and  who 
has  been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious  author  has  been 
well  informed.  The  logwood  cut  near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachy 
is  of  much  better  quality  than  that  on  the  other  side  of  Yucatan :  and  the 
English  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Note  [164].  Page  348. 

P.  ToRRiBio  DE  Bxnevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enumerated  ten  causes  of 
the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  ho  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten 
Plagues.  Many  of  these  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  small  pox.  This  disease  was  first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the 
year  1520,  by  a  Negro-slave,  who  attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against 
Cortes.  Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited 
with  this  distemper  died.  To  this  mortality,  occasioned  by  the  small  pox, 
Torquemada  adds  the  destructive  efifects  of  two  contagious  distempers  which 
raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.  In  the  former  800,(K)0,  in  the  latter  above 
two  millions  perished,  according  to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the 
viceroys.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  small  pox  was  not  introduced  into  Peru  for 
BeveraJ  years  afler  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  there,  too,  that  distem- 
per proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia  Origin,  p.  88.  2.  The  numbers 
who  were  killed  or  died  of  famine  in  their  war  wim  the  Spaniards,  particularly 
during  the  siege  of  Mexico.  3.  The  great  famine  that  followed  after  the  re- 
duction of  Mezicoi  u  all  th«  people  engaged,  either  on  one  side  or  other,  had 
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neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Something  similar  to  this  happened 
in  all  the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  4.  The  gricTous  tasks 
imposed  bj  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people  belonging  to  their  Repartimientos. 
5.  The  oppressive  burden  of  taxes  which  thej  were  unable  to  pay,  and  from 
which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.  6.  The  numbers  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  gold  carried  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were 
(breed  from  their  own  habitations,  without  any  provision  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  subjected  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  those  elevated  regions.  7. 
The  immense  labour  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortes  urged  on  with  such 
precipitate  ardour  as  destroyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.  8.  The  num- 
ber of  people  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts,  and  employed 
in  working  Uie  silver  mines.  These,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  mountains.  9.  The  nature  of 
the  labour  to  which  they  were  subjected  there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines, 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  scarcity  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms 
the  country  round  several  of  those  mines,  particularly  near  Guaxago,  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  stench,  and  so  many  vul- 
tures and  other  voracious  birds  hovered  about  for  their  prey,  that  the  sun  was 
darkened  with  their  flight.  10.  The  Spaniards,  in  the  different  expeditions 
which  they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried  on,  destroyed 
many  of  Uie  natives  whom  they  compelled  to  serve  them  as  Tamemet^  or  car- 
riers of  burdens.  This  last  mode  of  oppression  was  particularly  ruinous  to 
the  Peruvians.  From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perished  in  Gonzalo  Pizarro-s 
expedition  into  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  soms 
idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  services,  and  how  fast  they  were  wasted 
by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita,  in  his  Breve  y  Summaria  Relacion,  illus- 
trates and  confirms  several  of  Torribio^s  observations,  to  which  he  refers.  MS. 
penes  me. 

Note  [165].  Page  348. 

Even  Montesquieu  has  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18.  But  the  passion  of 
that  great  man  for  system  sometimes  rendered  him  inattentive  to  research ; 
and  from  his  capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  some  instances,  to  overlook 
obvious  and  just  causes. 

Note  [166].  Page  349. 

A  STRONG  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  testament  of  Isabella,  where  she  ais> 
covers  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  humane  and  mild  usage  of  the  Indians. 
Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  in  the  public  law 
of  Spain,  and  serve  as  the  introduction  to  the  regulations  contained  under  the 
title  Of  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 

Note  [167].  Page  350. 

In  the  seventh  Title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Recopilaeumt  which  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  almost 
a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of 
the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  defend  them  from  oppression  either  with  respect  to  their 
persons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honourable 
and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  America  actually  exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish  authors.  But  I 
rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to  ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popish 
clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  142. 192,  &c.  Henry 
Hawks,  an  English  merchant,  who  resided  five  years  in  New  Spain  previous 
to  the  year  1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy. 
Hakluyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bishops,  but  other  eccle- 
siastics, are  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  magistrates,  if  any 
Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights ;  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit  vi.  ley 
14:  and  thus  were  constituted  legal  proteotors  of  the  Indians.    Some  of  ths 
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Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused  to  grajit  absolution  to  such  of  their  countrymoii 
as  possessed  Encomiendtu^  and  considered  the  Indians  as  slaves,  or  employed 
them  in  working  their  mines.     Gonz.  Dayil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157. 

Note  [168].  Page  350. 

AccoROiN o  to  Gagre,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  families ;  and  he  men- 
tions it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 

Note  [169],  Page  350. 

It  is  Tery  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  population 
in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most  perfect,  and  where  sci- 
ence has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In  Spanish  America,  where  knowledge 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely 
speculative,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  tliis  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the 
year  1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces in  America,  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under  tlieir  jurisdic- 
tion, and  to  transmit  a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In 
consequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez  to  execute  that  commis- 
■ion  in  New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  from  his  own  observations  and  long  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  provinces.  Villa  Segnor  published  the  result  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro 
Americano.  His  report,  however,  is  imperfect.  Of  the  nine  diocesses,  into 
which  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided,  he  has  published  an  account  of 
five  only,  viz.  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  the  bishoprics  of  Pueblo  de  los 
Angeles,  Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bishoprics  of  Yucatan, 
Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are  entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter 
comprehend  countries  in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in  any 
part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocess  of  Nova  Galicia, 
the  situation  of  the  dififerent  Indian  villages  is  described,  but  he  specifies  tho 
number  of  people  only  in  a  small  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that  extensive 
province,  in  which  the  Spanish  dominion  is  imperfectly  established,  are  not 
registered  with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According 
to  Villa  Segnor,  the  actual  state  of  population  in  the  five  diocesses  above  men- 
tioned is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  in  the  diocesses  of 

< 

Familiea. 

Mexico 105,202 

Los  Angeles       ...-• 30,600 

Mechoacan 30,840 

Oaxaca 7,296 

Nova  Galicia 16,770 


190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is           ...  953,540 

Indian  families  in  the  diocess  of  Mexico      -        -        -        -        -  119,511 

Los  Angeles 88,240 

Mechoacan         ..--.-....  36,196 

Oaxaca 44,222 

NovaGaUda 6,222 


294,391 


At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  famUy,  the  total  number  is  1,471,955.  We  may  rely 
with  great  certainty  on  this  computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  MatricuiOj  or  register,  according  to  which  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  is  collected.    As  four  diocesses  of  nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that 
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of  Mova  Galicia  the  nambers  &ro  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  miUiom. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  seems  not  to  be  equally  com- 
plete. Of  many  places,  Villa  Semor  observes  in  general  terms,  that  several 
Spaniards,  negroes,  and  people  ormixed  race,  reside  there,  without  specifying 
their  number.  If,  therefore,  we  make  allowance  for  these,  and  for  all  who  re« 
side  in  the  four  diocesses  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  those  of  a 
mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a  half.  In  some  places 
Villa  Segnor  distinguishes  between  Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  separately.  But  he 
generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the  proportion  observable  in  those 
places,  where  the  number  of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  fVom  the  account  of 
the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
number  of  negroes  and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the 
former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  in- 
telligence concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form 
any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  its  population. 
I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the 
yiceroyalty  of  Peru  computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all 
females,  and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the  total 
number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account  to  be  2,449,120.    MS.  penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode  by  which  one  may  compute,  or  at  least  form  a 
guess  concerning  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According 
to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider  as  accurate,  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada  exported  to  Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is, 
1.171,953 ;  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326.  I  am  informed  that  but  few  Indians 
purchase  bulls,  and  that  they  are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanisli  inhabitants,  and 
those  of  mixed  race ;  so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race,  will  amount,  by  this  mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  throe  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish  America  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate  but 
popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Britain  concerning  the  weak  and  desolate 
state  of  their  colonies.    The  city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarquia  Indiana  about 
the  year  1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only  7000 
Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.    Lib.  iii.  c.  26/    Puebla  de  los  Angeles  contains 
above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.     Villa  Segnor,  p.  247 
Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000  exclusive  of  Indians.    Ibid.  ii.  206.     Limi 
contains  54,000.     De  Cosme  Bucno  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.     Carthagena  con* 
'  tains  25,000.     Potosi  contains  25,^)00.  Bueno,  1767.     Popayan  contains  abov« 
20,000.     Ulloa,  i.  287.     Towns  of  a  second  class  are  slill  moro   numeroui 
The  cities  in  the  most  thriving  sottlemonts  of  other  European  nations  in  Ame 
rica  cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several  towr^i 
which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  \ 
have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  province 
of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the 

Sublic,  both  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I 
ave  mentioned.  St.  Francisco  de  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000 
people  of  all  the  dlfierent  races.  Besides  the  city,  there  are  in  the  Correerinn- 
ento  twenty-nine  euros  or  parishes  established  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of 
which  has  smaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of  these  are 
mostly  Indians  and  mestizos.  St.  Juan  de  Paste  has  between  6  and  8000  in- 
habitants, besides  twenty-seven  dependent  villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra, 
7000  citizens,  and  ten  villages.  The  district  of  Havalla,  between  18  and  20,000 
people.  The  district  of  Tacuna,  between  10  and  12,000.  The  district  of 
Ambato,  between  8  and  10,000,  besides  sixteen  depending  villages.  The  city 
of  Riobamba,  between  16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  depending  villages. 
The  district  of  Chimbo,  between  6  and  8000.    The  city  of  Guayaquil,  from  16 
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to  SO/XX)  inhabitanta,  and  fourteen  depending  villages.  The  district  of  Atuaai, 
between  5  and  6000  inhabitants,  and  four  dependin^r  villages.  The  citj  of 
Cuenxa,  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  populous  depending 
villages.  The  town  of  Laza,  from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  fourteen  de- 
pending villages.  This  degree  of  population,  though  slender  if  we  consider 
the  vast  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  commonly  sapposed.  X 
have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  province  in 
Spanish  America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing  country ;  hats, 
cotton  stuffs,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths  are  made  there  in  such  quantities  as  to 
be  sufficient  not  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  but  to  furmsh  a  con- 
siderable article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.  1  know 
not  whether  the  uncommon  industry  of  this  province  should  be  considered  as 
the  cause  or  the  effect  of  its  populousness.  But  among  the  ostentatious  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World,  the  passion  for  every  thing  that  comes  from 
Europe  is  so  violent,  that  I  am  informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  so 
much  undervalued  as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

NoTi  [170].  Pack  352. 

These  are  established  at  the  followin|r  places : — St.  Domingo  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  Mexico  in  New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  m  Tierra  Firmd« 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia,  Santa  Fb  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  La  Plata  in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francisco 
de  Quito,  St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres.  To  each  of  these  are  subjected 
several  large  provinces,  and  some  so  ult  removed  from  the  cities  where  the 
courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  iurisdiction.  The 
Spanish  writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelvo  Courts  rf  Audience,  but  they  in- 
clude that  of  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

Note  [171].  Page  354. 

On  account  of  the  distance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from  Spain,  and  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  commodities  of  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces  have  been  permitted  to  plant  vines 
and  olives  :  but  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  any 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  re- 
ceive them  firom  Spain.    Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1. 15^18. 

Note  [172J.  Page  355. 

This  computation  was  made  by  Benzoni,  A.  D.  1550,  fifty-eight  years  after 
the  discovery  of  America.  Hist.  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni 
wrote  with  the  spirit  of  a  malecontent,  disposed  to  detract  from  the  Spaniards 
in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  his  calculation  is  considerably  too  low. 

Note  [173].  Page  355. 

Mt  information  with  respect  to  the  division  and  transmission  of  property  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  imperfect.  The  Spanish  authors  do  not  explain  this 
fully,  and  have  not  perhaps  attended  sufficiently  to  the  effects  of  their  own  in- 
stitutions and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure  Ind.  (vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.)  explains 
in  some  measure  the  introduction  of  the  tenure  of  Ma^foratgo^  and  mentions 
some  of  its  efifects.  Villa  Segnor  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it. 
He  observes,  that  in  some  of  the  host  situations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good 
deal  of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
once  erected  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is  held  by  right  of  Jtfoyo- 
ratgo,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those  ruins  become  perpetual. 
Teatr.  Amer.  toL  i.  p.  34. 

Note  [174].  Page  356. 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil  or  ecdeciastic 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  Cedulas^  which  recommend  the  confefring 
Vol.  L-^ 
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plaoes  of  tnuft  indiacrimiiiaftelj  on  the  natires  of  S^ain  and  AnMrioa.  Betaa 
court  7  Fi^eroa  Derecbo,  1^  p.  6,  6.  But,  notwithstanding  rach  rapeated 
ncommendatioM,  preferment  in  almost  every  line  i>  conftrred  on  natiw 
SpaniariUi.  A  remarkable  proof  of  thie  ia  prodaced  by  the  author  last  quoted. 
From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
bifthops,  or  archbishops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  diffisrent  diocessos  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40.  This  predi- 
lection for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  B^  a  royal  mandate,  issued  in 
1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Mexico  is  durectecf  to  nominate  European 
ecclesiastics  of  knoi^'n  merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to 
supply  vacant  benefices.    MS.penctme. 

NoTX  [175].  Pagx  358. 

AfoDsmATB  u  this  tribute  may  appear,  such  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  Ilia 
Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  is  intoleiabl^ 
oppressive.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de  Indies,  p.  192. 

Note  [176].  Paok  358. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  serviflee  of  the  £nl 
conquerors,  aa  well  aa  the  smaU  revenue  arising  from  the  country  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  eneomienioi  were  gnntrnd  ftr 
three,  and  sometimes  for  four  lives.    Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iL  €•  14,  £b. 

NoTK  [177].  Pags  359. 

D.  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  b  not  noxioua,  and  aa  « 
proof  of  this  informs  us,  that  many  Mestizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to 
any  Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themselves  as  miners ;  and  several  of  the 
Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their  service  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  choice.  Enireten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  conoemiug  the  whole* 
somenees  of  this  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and 
wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  specioB  of 
labour,  hov^ver  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  mav'be.  D.  Hem.  Carillo  Ahamirano 
relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion.  Wherever  mines  art 
wrought,  says  he,  the  number  of  Indians  decreases ;  but  in  the  province  of 
Campeachy,  where  there  arc  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians  has  increased 
more  than  a  third  since  the  conquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor 
climate  be  so  favourable  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert  Collect.  In  another 
memorial  presented  to  P)iilip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Captain  Juan  Gonzales  de 
Azevcdo  asserts,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru  where  the  Indians  are  compelled 
to  labour  in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some 
places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  under  the  vicerojajty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo 
in  1581.     Colb.  Collect. 

Note  [178].  Page  359. 

As  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prescribed  with  legal  accuracy,  the  tasca 
seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and,  like  the  services  exacted  by  feudal 
superiors  in  vinea  prato<,  out  metse^  from  their  vassals,  are  extremely  burden- 
some, and  often  wantonly  oppressive.    Pegna  Itiner.  par  Paroches  de  Indies 

Note  [179].  Page  359. 

The  turn  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  Mita  is  called  TbfuJs  in 
New  Spain.  There  it  continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  peceon 
is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  habitation  than  24  miles.  This 
arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to  the  Indians  than  that  established  in  Peru. 
Memorial  of  Horn.  Canllo  Altamirano.    Colbert  Collect. 
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NoTS  [180].  Paos  360. 

Tbi  strongeit  proof  of  this  may  bo  deduced  from  the  laws  theinselvee.  Bj 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  preTcnt  abuses,  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  preTail.  Though  the  lawp  have  wisely  pro- 
Tided  that  no  Indian  shall  be  obliged  to  serve  in  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance 
from  his  place  of  residence  than  thirty  miles ;  we  are  informed,  in  a  memorial 
of  D.  Heman  Carillo  Altamirano  presented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians  of 
Peru  are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred,  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Col- 
bert Collect.  Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the  country  so  barren  and 
80  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of^  the  Indians,  that  the  necessity  of 
procuring  labourers  to  work  there  has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dis- 
pense with  their  own  regulations  in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  vice- 
roys to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines. 
Escalona  Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But,  in  justice  to  them,  it  should  be 
observed  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppression  as  much  as 
possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ  every  method  in  order  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  settle  m  some  part  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines.   Id.  ibid. 

Nota  [181].  Paos  362. 

ToRdVXHADA,  after  a  long  enumeration  which  has  the  appearance  of  aoca- 
racy,  concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  fbur  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  zix.  c.  32.  The  number  of  Monasteries  in  the  city  of  Mexioo 
alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five.  Villa  Se^or  Theat  Amor.  i.  34.  Ulloa 
reckons  up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says 
that  a  small  town  might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shut 
up  there  is  so  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  observes,  that  the  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was  so  great, 
that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  Solon,  lib.  iii.  c. 
23.  n.  57.  Lib.  iii.  c.  16.  Torquom.  lib.  xv.  c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in 
New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D.  1525,  four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq. 
lib.  XV.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year  1649, 1  patri- 
arch, 6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal  chaplains,  840 
convents.  Toatro  Ecclesiastico  do  las  Ind.  Occident.  Vol.  i.  Pref.  When 
the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  firom  all  tho  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges, 
ftrofessed  houses,  and  residences  which  it  possessed  in  the  province  of  New 
Spain  were  thirty,  in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen, 
in  Peru  seventeen,  in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen ;  in  all,  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Collection  General  de  Providencios  hasta  aqni  tomadas  sobre 
estranamento,  &c,  de  la  Compagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jesuits, 
priests,  and  novices  in  all  these  amounted  to  2245.    MS.  pena  me. 

In  the  year  1644  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praving 
that  no  new  monastery  mifht  be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  those 
already  established  might  be  circumscribed,  otherwise  the  religious  houses 
would  soon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  country.  The  petitioners  request 
likewise,  that  the  bishops  might  bo  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy 
orders,  as  there  were  at  that  tmie  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clergymen 
without  any  living.  Ibid.  p.  16.  These  abuses  must  have  been  enormous  in- 
deed, when  the  superstition  of  American  Spaniards  was  shocked,  and  induced 
to  remonstrate  agiunst  them. 

NoTS  [182].  Page  363. 

This  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanirii  clergy  I  diould  not  have 
ventured  to  give  upon  the  testimony  of  Protestant  authors  alone,  as  they  may 
be  suspected  of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  Gage,  in  particular,  who  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  any  Protestant  to  view  the  interior  state  of  Spanirii 
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An  eager  and  eyeu  rancoroua  spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides  in  the  conduct  of 
this  dispute, 

NoTB  [184].  Page  365. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  Jtfiu/tsof,  or  children  of  a  Spaniard 
and  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood,  and  refused  admis- 
sion into  any  rehgious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued  Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip  II. 
required  the  prelates  of  America  to  ordain  such  mestizos  bom  in  lawful  w^- 
l(>ck,  as  they  should  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take 
the  vows  in  any  monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate. 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  L  7.  Some  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law 
in  New  Spain ;  but  none  in  Peru.'  Upon  a  representation  of  this  to  Charles 
II.  in  the  year  1697,  he  iisued  a  new  edict,  enforcing  the  observation  of  it,  and 
profeiiiung  his  desire  to  have  all  his  subjects,  Indians  and  mestizos  as  .well  sa 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  how- 
over,  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians  and  their 
race,  that  tliis  seems  to  have  produced  little  efiTect;  for  in  the  year  1725  Philip 
V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory  tone.  But  so 
unsurmountable  are  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian 
Spaniards,  that  the  present  king  has  been  constrained  to  enforce  the  former 
edicts  anew,  by  a  law  published  September  11,  1774.  Real  Cedula,  MS. 
penes  me, 

^  M.  Clavigero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  ;'elated^onceming  the  ecclesias- 
tical state  of  the  Indians,  particularly  their  exclusion  from  the  sacrament  o 
the  eucharist,  and  from  holy  orders,  either  as  seculars  or  regulars,  in  such  a 
manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression.  He,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, asserts,  ^^  that  in  New  Spam  not  only  are  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  Indian  priests  are  so  numerous  that  they 
may  be  counted  by  hundreds ;  and  among  these  have  been  many  himdreds  o^ 
rectors,  canonj,  and  doctors,  and,  as  report  goes,  even  a  very  learned  bishop 
At  present  there  are  many  priests,  and  not  a  few  rectors,  among  whom  there 
have  been  three  or  four  our  own  pupils."  Vol.  II.  348,  £:c.  I  owe  it,  therefore, 
as  a  duty  to  tho  public  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  consider  each  of  these  points 
with  care,  and  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  opinion 
which  I  have  published. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Christian  church  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons,  but 
that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  religion  of  Jesus,  are  equally  en- 
titled to  every  Christian  privilege  which  they  are  qualified  to  receive.  I  knew 
likewise  that  an  opinion  prevailed,  not  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity 
settled  in  America,  but  among  ^  many  ecclesiastics  (I  use  the  words  of  Herrera, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15),  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect  or  rational  men,  and 
were  not  possessed  of  such  capacity  as  qualified  them  to  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Uie  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  religion."  It  was  against 
this  opinion  that  Las  Casas  contended  with  the  laudable  zeal  which  I  have 
described  in  Books  III.  and  VL  But  as  the  Bishop  of  Darien,  doctor  Sepul- 
vida,  and  other  respectable  ecclesiastics,  vigorously  supported  the  common 
opinion  concerning  the  incapacity  of  the  Indians,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  determine  the  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  should  be  interposed ; 
and  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull,  A.  D.  1537,  in  which,  after  condemning 
tho  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  Indians,  as  being  on  a  level  with  brute 
beasts,  should  be  reduced  to  servitude,  he  declares  that  they  were  really  men, 
and  as  such  were  capable  of  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  and  participating 
of  all  its  blessings.  My  account  of  this  bull,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  m, 
Clavigero,  must  appear  just  to  everv  person  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing 
it ;  and  my  account  is  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  Torquemada,  lib.  xvi.  c. 
25,  and  by  Garcia,  Orig.  p.  311.  But  even  after  this  decision,  so  low  did  the 
Spaniards  residing  in  America  rate  the  capacity  of  tho  natives,  that  the  first 
council  of  Lima  Q.  call  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  best  Spanish 
authors)  discountenanced  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  holy  communion. 
Torquero.  lib.  xvL  c.  20.  In  New  Spain  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the 
sacrament  was  still  more  explicit.    Ibid.    After  two  centuries  have  elapsed,  and 
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BotwilhBtiiidiiig  all  the  improTement  that  tha  Indiana  may  be  auppoMd  to  haf* 
deriyed  from  their  intercoune  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period,  we  mn 
ix^ormed  by  D.  Ant  Ulloa,  that  in  Pern,  where,  aa  wilt  appear  in  the  eequal 
of  this  note,  they  are  suppoeed  to  be  better  inetmcted  than  in  New  Spain, 
their  ignorance  ia  so  prodigious  that  very  few  are  permitted  to  communicate,  mm 
being  altogether  deetitate  of  the  reqoiaite  capacity.  Yoy.  i.  341«  Ice  Solen. 
PoUt.  Ind.  i.  fO^ 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthood,  either  aa  seea- 
lirs  or  regulars,  we  may  observe  that  wiiile  it  continued  to  be  the  eomrnoo 
'  opinion  that  the  natiyes  of  America,  on  account  of  their  incapacity,  aheol^ 
not  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suf^KMe  that 
they  would  be  clothed  with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  eon- 
eecrate  and  to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Mmnarqma  /n- 
ttktna  it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  ;  and  yet  ia  hie 
time  it  .was  stUl  the  general  practice  to  exclude  Indians  from  holy  ordeis.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  satisfying  evidence.  Torquemada  having  celebrated 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  com* 
plaoency  of  a  missionary,  he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted, 
^  If  the  Indiana  really  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have  de- 
aeribed,  why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious  habit  ?  Why  are 
they  not  er^ained  priests  and  bishops,  as  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were 
in  the  primitive  church,  especially  as  they  might  bo  employed  with  audi  an* 
perior  advantage  to  other  persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countiymea  ^^ 
Lib.  xvii.  c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  establishes,  in  the  meet  unequivocal  man- 
ner, what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period,  Torquemada  observes,  that 
aMheugh  by  their  natual  dispositions  the  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  suberdi- 
mite  situatien,  they  are  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of 
iSgnity  and  authority ;  and  that  they  ape  in  general  so  addicted  to  druaken- 
B69B,  fiiat  upon  the  slightest  temptation  one  cannot  promise  en  their  behaving 
witii  the  deeency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The  propriety  of  exelading 
them  from  it,  on  these  accounts,  was,  he  observed,  so  well  justified. by  experi- 
enoe,  that  when  a  foreigner  of  great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  con- 
demned the  practice  <»f  the  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mis- 
take in  a  public  disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  religious  Father  D.  Juan 
de  Gaona,  and  his  retraction  is  still  extant.  Torquemada  indeed  acknowledges, 
aa  M.  Clavigero  observes  with  a  degree  of  exultation,  that  in  his  name  some 
Indians  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries ;  but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant, 
he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torquemada  specifies  only  two  examples  of  this, 
and  tauces  notice  that  in  both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  .admitted  by 
mistake.  Relying  upon  the  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  te  New 
Spain,  and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating  de- 
pression of  the  Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  f  concluded  that  they 
were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge  asserted  facts  so  repugnant 
to  the  conclusion  I  had  formed,  I  began  to  distrust  it,  and  to  wish  for  further 
information.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  I  applied  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  hi^  in 
office,  and  eminent  for  his  abilities,  who.  on  different  occasions,  has  permitted 
me  to  have  the  hononr  and  benefit  of  corref^mnding  with  him.  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  following  answer:  **What  you  have  written  conceining  the 
admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders,  or  into  monnsteries,  in  Book  VIIT., 
especially  as  it  is  explained  and  limited  in  Note  LXXXVIII.  of  the  quarto  edi- 
tion, is  in  general  accurate,  and  conformable  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote. 
And  although  the  congregation  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared,  Feb.  13, 
A.  D.  1682,  that  the  circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  or  mulatto,  or  mestizo, 
did  not  disaualify  any  person  from  being  admitted  into  holy  orders,  if  he  was 
possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  canons  to  entitle  him  to  Uiat  privilege ; 
this  only  proves  such  ordinations  to  be  legal  and  valid  (of  which  Solorzano  and 
the  Spanish  lawyers  and  historians  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  were 
persuaded),  but  it  neither  proves  the  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holj 
orders,  nor  what  was  tiien  the  common  practice  with  resp^  to  this ;  bot. 
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the  contraxy,  it  shows  that  there  was  some  doubt  concerning  the  ordaining  of 
Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

^^  Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  examples  of  admitting  iadians  into 
holj  orders.  We  have  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest,  a  native  of  Tlascala. 
His  name  is  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  Castilla  Aquihual  Catehuttlo,  descended  of  a 
cazique  converted  to  Christianily  soon  afler  the  conquest.  He  studied  the 
ecclesiastical  sciences  in  a  seminary  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles.  He  was  a  can- 
didate, nevertheless,  for  ten  years,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  Bishop 
Abren  would  consent  to  ordain  him.  This  ecclesiastic  was  a  man  of  unexcep- 
tionable  character,  modest,  sell-denied,  and  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
what  relates  to  his  clerical  functions.  Ho  came  to  Madrid  above  thirty-four 
years  ago  with  the  sole  view  of  soliciting  admission  for  the  Indians  into  the 
colleges  and  seminaries  in  New  Spain,  that  if^  afVer  being  well  instructed  and 
tried,  they  should  find  an  inclination  to  enter  into  the  ecclesiastical  state,  they 
might  embrace  it,  and  perform  its  functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  could  address  in  their  native  tongue.  He  has  ob- 
tained rahotts  regulations  favourable  to  his  scheme,  particuUrly  that  the  farst 
college  which  became  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuita 
should  be  sei  apart  for  this  parpose.  But  neither  these  regulations,  nor  any 
similar  ones  inserted  in  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on 
aocoont  of  objeotions  and  representations  from  the  greater  part  of*^  persons  of 
chief  consideration  employed  in  New  Spain.  Whether  their  opposition  be  well 
founded  or  not  is  a  probUm  dilHcult  to  resolve,  and  towards  tlie  solution  of 
which  several  distinctions  and  modifications  are  requisite. 

^  Aceordine  to  the  accounts  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  tiie  information  of  other 
persons  who  nave  resided  in  the' Spanish  dominions  in  America,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firm^  no  such  thing  is  known  as  either 
an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk ;  and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few 
ecclesiastics  of  Indian  race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be  greater,  «s 
in  that  country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the  means  of  acquiring 
such  a  learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persons  vho  aspire  to  the  clerim 
character.*' 

Note  [185].  Page  366. 

tTzTAKiz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admits  that  the 
quantity  of  nlver  which  does  not  pay  duty,  may  be  stated  thus  high.  According 
to  Herrera  there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that 
paid  the  king^s  fifth.  Dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  o.  15.  Solorzano  asserts  likewise,  that  tks 
quantltv  of  silver  which  is  firaudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  IS  regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  ii.  lib 
v.p.  840. 

Nora  [186].  Paok  368. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the  veins  were 
so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted,  and  so  rich  that  it  wan 
refined  with  little  trouble  and  at  a  small  expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  five. 
The  simple  mode  of  refining  by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  vear  1574, 
when  the  use  of  mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  ffold,  was  discovered 
Those  mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  S>r  two  centuries,  the 
veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly 
increased.  Besides  this,  the  richness  of  the  ore,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
most  other  mines,  has  become  less  as  the  vein  continned  to  dip.  The  v«i]i 
has  likewise  diminished  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniarde 
should  persist  in  working  it.  Other  ridi  mines  have  been  successively  disco- 
vered; but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while  the  ex- 
pense of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  year 
1736  roduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  B-Jiflh  to  a  Unih.  All  the  qnick- 
•ilver  used  in  Peru  Is  extracted  from  the  famous  mine  of  GnancabeHca,  dia- 
fovexed  in  the  vear  1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  this  lafaM 
to  itf  elf ;  and  ike  persons  who  purchase  the  qu'cksilver  pay  not  only  the  priM 
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of  it,  Kot  likewise  ^fiflh^  u  a  duty  to  the  king.  But  in  the  jear  1761  thii  diitj 
<m  quickailyer  wu  abolished,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working 
mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos,  zii — zr.  Voyage,  L  p.  605.  623.  In  coofle- 
qoenoo  of  this  abolition  of  ihtfjfth^  and  some  sutMsqaent  ahatements  of  price, 
which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increasing  expense  of  working  minee« 
^uicksilrer,  which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty  pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  de- 
liTered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  sixty  pesos.  Campomanes,  Educ  PopuL  ii. 
19S,  note.  The  duty  on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  iweniiethy  or  fire  per  cent.  Adt 
of  my  readers  who  are  desirous  of  beinff  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which 
the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of  their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  tlw 
ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  ancient  method  by  Acosta,  lib.  it 
0.  1-— 13,  and  of  ^their  more  recent  improyements  in  the  metallorgic  art,  by 
Gamboa  Comment,  a  las  ordenanz.  de  Minas,  c.  22. 

NoTS  [187].  Paoi  369. 

Many  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  .advanced  state  of  industry  in  Spam 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was 
eonsiderable,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  chat  was  eom- 
mon  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  causes  of  this  I  hay«  explained.  Hist, 
of  Cha.  V.  p.  68.  Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  jpeeiee  of  industiT 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  increases:  artificers  mad  aiannfacturers  abouna. 
The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  actiritjr  to  these  is  manifest  from  m 
singular  fact  In  the  year  1545,  whUe  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its  own 
industry  for  the  supply  of  its  colonieis  ■<>  much  work  was  bespoke  from  the 
manufkcturers,  that  it  was  supposed  they  could  hardly  finish  it  in  less  than  six 
years.  Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  must  have  put  much  industry  in 
motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efiTorts.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Philip  II.'s  reini,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centred,  gave  employment  to  no  fewer  than  16,000  looms 
in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  uat  above  130,000  persons  had  occupation  in  car- 
rying on  these  manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  472.  But  so  rapid  and  pemioioos 
was  the  operation  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before  Philip  III. 
ended  his  reign  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to  400.    Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satis&ction  to  find  my 
ideas  concerning  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies confirmed  and  illustrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junto  de  Com- 
ereio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Prwiefo  Economieo^  part  iL  c.  i.  ^  Under  the  reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip.  II."  says  he,  *^  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and  of 
the  Low-Oonntries  subject  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  most  flourishing  state. 
Tliose  of  Frsnce  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.  The  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces  did  not  then  exist.  No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  any  value  in  the  New  World.  Spain  could  supply  her  settlements 
there  with  the  productions  of  her  own  soil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  her  own  artisans,  and  all  she  received  in  return  for  these  belonged  to  herself 
alone.  Then  the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures  was  proper,  because  it 
might  be  rendered  effectual.  Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods 
exported  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  mipht  impose  what  restraints 
she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  But  when 
time  and  successive  revolutions  had  occasioned  an  alteration  in  all  those  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  manufactures  of  Spain  began  to  decline,  and  the  de- 
mands of  America  were  supplied  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and 
regulations  of  Spain  should  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in  her 
situation.  The  policy  that  was  wise  at  one  period  became  absurd  in  the 
other." 

NoTi  [188].  Paoi  372. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasure  is  examined.  Both 
are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  only  one 
instance  of  fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade  was  carried 
on  with  this  liberal  confidence.    AU  the  coined  silver  that  was  brought  fiwn 
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Pera  to  Porto-ballo  in  the  vear  1654  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be 
mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bate  metal.  The  Spanish  merchanta,  with  lenti- 
rnenta  luitable  to  their  usual  integritj,  suelained  the  whole  loea,  and  indemni- 
fied the  foreigners  by  whom  the^  were  employed.  The  fraud  Wat  detected, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  m  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was  pubUdy  burnt. 
B.  Ulloa.  Retablis.  de  Manuf.,  &c  liv.  ii.  p.  102. 

Note  [189].  Paok  374. 

Mant  striding  proofii  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain.  Of  all  the 
immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which 
I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention,  Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did 
not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above  two  hundred  millions  of  puot^  one  half  in 
coined  money,  the  other  in  plate  and  iewels.  Restaur,  de  Espagna,  disc.  iii.  c. 
1.  Uztariz,  who  published  hia  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  million.  Theor.,  &c.  c.  3. 
Campomanes,  on  the  authoritv  of  a  remonstance  from  the  community  of  mer- 
chanta in  Toledo  to  Philip  IIL,  relates,  as  a  certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had 
become,  that  persons  who  lent  money  received  a  third  of  the  sum  which  they 
advanced  as  interest  and  premium.    £duc.  Popul.  i.  417. 

NoTi  [190].  Page  375. 

Thk  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea  company 
conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Porto-bello,  which  was  opened  to  them  by 
the  Assiento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio 
was  a  person  of  such  respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that 
his  testimony  in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greater  credit  is 
due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  which  he 
relates,  and  was  oflen  emplojred  in  detecting  aud  authenticating  the  frauds 
which  he  describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  representation,  being 
composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion 
of  the  acrimonious  spirit  natural  at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is 
curious ;  and  even  English  authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting 
both  that  various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual  ship, 
and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and  other  British  colonies,  was 
become  enormously  great  But  for  the  credit  of  the  English  nation  it  mav  be 
observed,  that  those  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of 
the  company,  but  as  the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.  The 
company  itself  sustuned  a  considerable  loss  by  the  Assiento  trade.  Many  of 
its  servants  acquired  immense  fortunes.    Anderson  Chronol.  deduct,  ii.  388. 

Note  [191].  Paoe  377. 

Several  facts  with  respect  to  the  institution,  the  progress,  and  the  effects  of 
this  company,  are  curious,  and  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  Though 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four-hundred  miles  along  the 
coast,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  America,  it  was  so  much  neglected  by 
the  Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  year*  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
company,  only  five  ships  sailed  from  Spain  to  that  province ;  and,  during  six- 
teen years,  from  1706  to  1722,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in 
Spain.  Noticias  de  Real  Campania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28.  During  this  period 
Snain  must  have  been  supplied  almost  entirely  with  a  large  quantity  of  cacao, 
wnich  it  consumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  company,  neither 
tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from  Caraccas  uito  Spain.  Ibid.  p.  117. 
Since  the  commercial  operations  of  the  company,  begun  in  the  year  1731,  the 
importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increased  amazingly.  Durin?  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  1701,  the  number  of/anegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred  and 
l9n  pounds)  imported  from  Caraccas  was  643,215.  During  eighteen  years  sub- 
sequent to  1731,  the  number  offanegas  imported  was  869,247 ;  and  if  we  sup- 
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poie  the  importation  to  be  continued  in  the  same  proportion  ixtbag  the  f^^. 
ntinder  of  thirty  yecn,  it  will  amount  to  l,448,746yimq;ai,  which  is  an  itwraaat 
of  905^1  flnigtu.  id.  p.  148.  During  eight  yean  anbeeqaeat  to  1766,  thai» 
hare  been  impmted  into  Spain  by  the  eompany  8M82  arrotoi  Teaeh  twaatyw 
fire  poandi)  of  tebaoeo ;  and  hides  to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Sinea 
the  publication  of  the  Noticiaa  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade  seems  to  he  oa 
the  increase.  During  five  yean  subsequent  to  1769,  it  has  imported  179,156 
fanegat  of  cacao  into  Spain,  36,308  amtkoi  of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,  and  221^432 
pesos  in  specie.  Campomanes,  ii.  162.  The  last  article  is  a  proof  of  the  grow- 
mg  wealth  of  the  colony.  It  recelTes  cash  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  eaoao, 
with  which  it  snppHes  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or  lays  ont  in 
purchasing  European  goods.  But,  besidiMi  this,  the  most  ezpHeit  eridenee  is 
produced,  that  the  quantity  of  Cacao  raiMd  in  the  province  is  double  to  what 
it  vielded  in  1731 ;  the  number  of  its  live  stock  is  more  than  treble,  and  its  in- 
habitants much  augmented.  The  revenue  of  the  bishop,  which  arises  wholly 
firom  tidies,  has  incnased  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.  Notie.  p.  66l 
In  consequence  of  the  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  inld 
Spain,  its  price  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  the/oncg-a  to  forty.  Ihid. 
61.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  learned  that  Chiyaiia, 
including  all  the  extensive  provinces  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  ttw 
Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita  are  added  to  the  countries  with  which  the 
company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  tnde  by  their  former  charten.  Real  Ce- 
dula,  Nov.  19,  1776.  But  I  have  likewiie  been  informed,  that  the  institution  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  e£focts  which  I  have 
ascribed  to  it  In  many  of  its  operations  the  illiberal  sad  oppressive  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be  neesa 
sary  to  enter  into  minute  details,  which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this 
work. 

Note  [192].  Paoi  380. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with  any  o. 
her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable,  as  to  merit  some  further  iftiia- 
tration.  The  towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz  and 
Seville,  fbr  the  province  of  Andalusia :  Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia 
and  MurtBia ;  Barcelona,  for  Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  Santander,  for  Castile ; 
Corugna,  fbr  Oalicia  ;  and  Gijon,  for  Asturias.  Append,  ii.  k  la  Edue.  PopoL 
p.  41.  These  are  either  the  ports  of  ehief  trade  in  their  respective  disUicts,  or 
those  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their  respective  produo- 
tions.  The  fbllowing  facts  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  settle- 
ments to  which  the  new  relations  extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free 
trade,  the  duties  collected  in  the  custom  house  at  the  Havanna  were  computed 
to  be  104^8  pesos  annually.  During  the  five  yean  preceding  1774,  they  rose 
at  a  medium  to  308,000  pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan  the  duties  have  arisen  from 
8000  to  15,000.  In  Hitpaniola,  from  2500  to  5600.  In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200 
to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain  was 
reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pesos.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

Note  [193].  Paoi  382. 

The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanes,  Fitetd  dd  real  Ctmr 
am  y  Supremo  (an  officer  in  rank  and  power  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Attomej- 
Creneral  in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  the  one 
entitled  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento  de  la  Industria  Popular ;  the  other,  Dia- 
curse  sobre  la  Education  Popular  de  los  Artesanos  v  su  Fomento ;  the  fbrmer 
published  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking  proof  of  this. 
Almost  every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  police,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is  examined 
in  the  course  of  these  works ;  and  there  are  not  many  authon,  even  in  the 
nations  most  eminent  for  commeroial  knowledcv,  who  have  carried  on  their 
inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  tliose  various  subjects,  and 
a  more  perfect  fieedom  from  vulgar  and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have 
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unhdl  mote  iMppily  the  o&lm  researches  of  philosophy  with  the  ardent  zeal  of 
xft  public  spirited  citizen.  These  books  are  in  high  ertjnwtkai  amoBff  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  it  is  a  decisive  eTidenee  of  the  progress  of  tbeir  own  ideas, 
that  thej  are  caf  able  of  reUshiaf  an  author  whosa  aantanants  are  «o  HberaL 

Note  [194].  Paob  384. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  six  hundred  tom  to  whieh 
it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15,  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to 
two  thousand  tons  burden.  The  ship  from  Aoapulco,  taken  by  Lord  Anson, 
instead  of  the  500,000  pesos  permitted  by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pesos, 
besides  uncoined  silver  equal  in  value  to  43,611  pesos  more.    Anson's  Voy.  384. 

Note  [195].  Page  384. 

The  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the  rank  of  difbrsnt  persoM. 
Those  in  the  lowest  order  who  are  servants  or  slaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate, 
or  one  shilling ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  tfiose  in  publio  office,  or 
who  hold  encomiondas,  sixteen  reals.  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
According  to  Chilton,  an  English  merchant  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being 
then  sold  for  four  reals  at  the  lowest.  Hakluyt,  iii.  461.  The  price  seems  to 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  That  exacted  for  the  bulls  issued  in  the  last 
Predieacion  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  proportional  numbers  of  the  diilerent  classes  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru. 

There  were  issued  for  New  Spain — 

Bulls  at  10  pesos  each  ---•.^••^  4 

at  2  pesos  each  •-....•••  22,601 

at  1  peso  each     -        •        -        •        •        •        --        -  164^220 

at2reakeaoh 2,462,500 


2,649,325 


ForPtom— 

at  16  pesos  4|  reals  each      ....•«•  3 

at  3  pesos  3  reals  each     .••.•••  14,202 

at  1  peso  5\  reals  each         .......  78,822 

at  4  reals  each         ..•••...  410,325 

at  3  reals  each    .••••«•••  668,601 


1,171,953 


Note  [196].  Page  385. 

As  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information  contained  in 
his  Theatre  Americano,  published  in  Mexico  A.  D.  1746,  was  aooomptant-gene- 
ral  in  one  of  the  most  considerable  departments  of  the  royal  ruvenue,  and  by  that 
means  had  access  to  proper  information,  his  testimony  with  respect  to  this  point 
merits  great  credit.  No  such  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanish  revenues  in  any 
part  of  America  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  English  language ;  and  the 
particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and  interesting  to  some  of  my  readers. 

From  the  bull  of  Cruzado,  publisfaad  every  two  years,  there  arises 

an  annual  revenue  in  pesos  ...••..  150,000 
Fkwn  the  duty  on  silver 700,000 

850,000 
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From  the  datj  on  gold          ........  COfiOO 

From  tax  on  evda   ......••.  70^000 

From  tax  on  pulque,  m  drink  med  by  the  Indiane  -       •       •       •  161^000 

From  tax  on  itamped  paper     .---•••  41^000 

From  ditto  on  ice         .........  15,522 

From  ditto  on  leather       ........  2^500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder    .-...••.  71,550 

From  ditto  on  talt   .........  SSJOOO 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechoachan  ......  l^OOO 

From  ditto  on  alum          ....•••.  6^500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  loe  galloe          ......  21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecdeaiastical  annate       .....  49^000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishoprics,  &c.     ......  6M00 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians     .......  650^000 

From  Alcayala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods      .....  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifasgo,  custom  house    ^-        -        -        •        •  373^333 

From  the  mint --  357,500 

3,552,680 


This  sum  amounts  to  819,161  sterling^. ;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the  profit  ac- 
cruing from  the  sale  of  5000  quintals  of  quicksilTer,  imported  from  the  mines 
of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  Kmg's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the  Averia^ 
and  some  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue 
in  new  Spain  may  well  be  reckoned  aboye  a  million  pounds  sterling  money. 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor,  the  total  produce  of 
the  Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  millions  of  Pesos  in  silver 
annually,  and  to  5912  mai^ks  of  gold.  Ibid.  p.  44.  Several  branches  of  the 
revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  course  of  the  history ;  some  of  which 
there  was  no  occasion  of  mentioning,  require  a  particular  illustration.  The 
right  to  the  tithes  in  the  New  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull 
of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  them  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner :  One  fourth  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  another  fourth  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  oflficers  of  the  cathedral.  The  remaining  half 
is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these,  under  the  denomination  of 
Ua  dos  J^ovenot  reales^  are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses, 
Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.    Ley,  23,  &c.     Avendano  Thesaur.  Indie,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods.  In  Spain 
it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano,  Poht. 
Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Almajorifasco^  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported  and  ex- 
ported, may  amount  on  on  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit. 
xiv.     Ley,  i.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

The  ^veria,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  the  ships  sailing  to 
and  from  America,  was  first  imposed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New 
World  with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts  to  two  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix. 
Ley,  43,  44. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of  the  several  branches 
of  revenue  in  Peru  later  than  the  year  1614.  From  a  curious  manuscript  con- 
taining a  state  of  that  viceroyalty  in  all  its  departments,  presented  to  the  Mar 
quia  of  Montes-Claros  by  Fran.  Lopez  Caravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the 
tribunal  of  Lima,  it  appears  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  com- 
pute the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  states  his  accounts,  amounted 
in  ducats  at  4s.  lid.  to  2,372,768 

Expenses  of  government      .......         1,242,992 

Net  free  revenue    1,129,776 
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Tlie  total  in  sterling  money -        -     jS583,303 

Biptnifti  of  government  .......  305,568 

Net  free  rerenue       277,735 

But  several  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation,  such  as  the 
du^  on  stamped  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  annats,  ^c.  so  that  the  revenue 
of  reru  may  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico 

In  computing  the  expense  of  government  in  New  Spain,  I  may  take  that  of 
Peru  as  a  standard.  There  the  annual  establishment  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  admiiystration  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  less  in  New  Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Spain  from  America  and  the  Philippines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive 
from  the  two  last  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalas  (Excise)  and  Aduanas  (Customs),  &c.  in  pesos  friertes  -  2,500,000 

Duties  on  Gold  and  silver 3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzado 1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians 2^000,000 

By  sale  of  quicksilver 300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account,  and  sold  in  the  royal  ware- 
houses   300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  small  duties         ...  IfiQOfiOO 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one  real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  300,000 
From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,  and  the  coasting  trade  from  province 

to  province       - 500,000 

Assiento  of  Negroes 200,000 

From  the  trade  o£Mathe^  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  formerly  monopolized 

by  the  Jesuits 500,000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging  to  that  order  ...  400,000 

ToUl    12,000,000 

Total  in  sterling  money  £2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and  there  remams 
net  free  revenue £1,350,000 

Note  [197].  Paok385. 

An  author  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation  has  computed,  that 
from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives  annually,  as  bis  fifth,  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris,  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions 
sterling ;  a  sum  so  exorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  of 
the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  information  op  which  it  is 
founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes,  the  total 
product  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pesos, 
which,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso,  amounts  to  7,425,000/.  sterling,  the 
king's  fiflh  of  which  (if  that  were  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,0002.  But 
from  this  sum  must  be  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the 
fifth  due  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraving  the  expense 
of  administration.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note.  Both  these  sums  are 
considerable. 

Note  [198].  Page  385. 

According  to  Bern,  de  UUoa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from  Spain  to 
America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  25  per 
cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain  supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign, 
such  a  tax  upon  a  tnde  so  extensive  must  yield  a  considerable  revenue. 
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lUUbluk  de  Manafl  «t  da  Commerce  d'Kip^  p.  150.  He  oompatei  thmrwhm 
of  ffoodfl  exported  umaallj  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  tvo  millk— 
ana  a  balf  steriiDg.  p.  97. 

NoTS  [199].  Paob  386. 

Tm  Harquia  de  8erralT0«  aocording  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of  adt,  and  hj 
embarking  deeply  in  the  Manilla  trade,  as  well  as  in  that  to  Spain,  gained 
annually  a  million  of  ducati.  bi  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of  ducata  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  Conde  GliTaree,  and  his  creatures,  a  pro- 
longation of  his  government,  p.  61.  He  was  suooessfol  in  his  suit,  and  ooBf 
tinued  in  office  fit>m  1624  to  1635,  doable  the  usual  time« 
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ITL  Nmt  OH  IranaB  Oaab  Int  lo  gntlfr  n 
TWPilTS.  Howlb*90UkA ' 

m.     Bti 

E^^RielrB- 

B*.  TiMtr  irfliM  wnr  ncralt  ilHlr  munbsi 
kr  adoMliK  priiDiwn,  Ik.  An  never  Ibrralds 
MalpnrtamoniicJMHdnatkau  ITS.  Thel 

HoDa,  170.    Their  amiap  17&    Tbetr  dcnieflij* 

Tks  llaUoBKia  vitk  irhkti  ukj  apiilr  lo  I* 
koD.  at.  Tbsir  laHglon,  ib.  Soni  Irlba 
■loCKlia  deaUuiearanj,  180.  Senurkau 
dlrailirliiUielritflikHunDUiiiB,lHI.  Ttaci 
MaaaortbelniMiorufltToriheaoul,  [83.  Thd 
nodaa  of  kuriKl,  IM.  Whj  ibdr  pb^clam 
DnHnd  lo  bo  oonhinn,  ib.  Tbali  love  of 
iinEfiif,  IBS.    Tkdr  '  '       ' 


•.Ml.     Put  Ikdi  lead  aod  bKoraMa  lo 


S«?W 

Mr.lb.  Tkdr  Intdlwiiul  poweni,  ib.  Thtdr 
BotUleiltaiinU.]M.  Pomnof  aJSicilHi,  191. 
Hu<liia«orMlii,ib.  Tbdi  InanialbilliT,  lb. 
TaeHualnr,  m  Tbah  caanloi,  ib.  TIkIf 
nitDB,Ua.  TbelrivliUoflDdRiendace,[b. 
FoflUnd*,  fb.  AUBcimem  u>  ihelc  coounn- 
dHTv  lb-  Tb^  mMkeOm  wttb  Ihdr  vm 
oowflUon,  lU.  Gemcnl  caulton  villi  mpecl 
UUhlilDqulrr.ib.  Tvo  dlaUiumlih^ile  clua, 
US.  ElunlrM  u  lo  Ibnir  chmncWr,  IM. 
An  anUpailir  IgduKriouilT  encouna™  be- 
ttraan  inem  and  Uia  Ntcom  In  America,  by 
tba  BpBilanla,-3Sa.    Tbdr  pRacnt  nndUkn, 


kuaBBdcnMl  omi*  to  iba  Bkaiiuda,  n,  M. 

ladif,  lUnBdoBGelffal  and  amt  of  IbU 
tof*  of  amniMla^  ra.  Tbata  bdfbt  taa- 
pared  wHb  olbar  OBBrtata^  4SI  Gaaatla 
nuno'a  MrkaMa  amdMon  onr,  *>■ 

HiAhIi.  lam  mn  MwAi^  ta  AsMka  tt  M 
drsdlnonT.in.       ____^ 


u>V>vaTt*o 
■artrmitu,  lb*  cnadldn  tt.  ivh*  lo  ftmiM 

-^Ibadfil 

or  ^P""{2J^  *"  '^  '"*''' 
.dmftia,  FubK,  U  auracrdtoUT  alBdaa  M 

Iba  Prbat  of  «U  ThU»,  Ml 
— -^'- -"taivtriat  BMda  br  Iba  Ka^Oi,  US. 
■nde,  Iba  naun  oi;  nplibiei,  IH. 
--^  In,  and  baw  pM  u  aid  io,  ni. 
:  Mt  br  Ua  A^  Baaacat  U  ne- 
•<«iriiiiii*kbifdoBaraalW,Mi.    IMtan 
hto  biotbH  Haaaur,  and  iMna  Iba  oifca  «f 
Pini,lb.  B«ad>pnaalalonauiD,SII.  ^MM 
PlaamkVia.    b  ]H<MI«iMr  MiMd  k]r  kte, 
>n     Aaraaa  witi  Flaure  on  a  lanaiaL  b 
laieAiadblallkMli'.nS.    Btak^vtowW 
lntU«<abnin(,S».    AftngfnWka- 
MowedonUm.lb.  fa  pat  w  daub,nT.   dm- 
pariaaa  oT  antborittea  i^aUaa  to  kla  oaono- 
UODa  with,  and  tnuBHK  IvhumL  tRT. 
Induiui  of  New  BpalB,  bcaid  of,  eaUblUied  hr 
tlieEmpenrChailcBT.,SM.    CMoBof.lbait 
JuiMJcUdd.  3a. 
-fKFTc,  a  Spaniab  tax  Ibr  tnjtmjj  to  and  Ikoa 
Anierita,wbmBMIlinptia«d,SS4.    lBrat*,lb. 
Jlztrm,  Iborw  Wan*  dtaconred  hf  Ha  mm- 

Bscen,  Nilhanlri.  beadi  an  taauijetlliin  la  Tli- 
fUUa,  434.  fatam  tint  ^nenm  and  eoantii 
Ihete  in  flj,  Ib.  Thoj  ai^lT  u  Euriand  ftw 
■ucCDur,  439.  HIa  dealta  unninm  tba  lebd- 
Jlon,  Ib. 

AiMso,  Vu»  Nnnwa  de,  aeulia  a  Hiaaf  at 
SaniaMailBilDlbeaulfsf  Dari<a,IM).  Ba 
celvea  Inienitenee  of  UN  tteh  coannrof  Pem, 
llB.  Biacbaneur,  in.  Hanhia  actM  iba 
lalbmui,  lU.  Dlamnra  tha  "  ' 
Ib.  Reuima,  103.  fa  aapaia 
maud  br  tbe  anwlntmanl  of 

lb.    la  nned  bf  Fcdniriu  Ih. 

How,  IML  fa  appobiud  Itentenanl-iDTei 
oflbeooonlrieaoB  Dm  Soaib  Bia.  anlmarr 
Pedrarlaa'idau|bler.JIH,10T.  laanaaleda 
pni  to  draib  brPednrlBa.  im. 

Airt,  Jauita*,  a  produolDn 


•tu'-uMa 


□Tof  kavhif  dU.-. 

^  to  blm  br  a«» 
fanllT,  ib.  "'  — *™" 

tkrng  and  TKhlrilraw,  ItuatlaD  narlnioi^ 
Ihnofhl  lo  have  diacovertd  Ui«  nvtb-wfll 
eintnilrr  of  Anurka  Itom  tbe  eaatwaid,  IK 
Uncauhilr  of  DkIt  accounu,  44}. 
BtnsUaiar,  (oremcr  of  BL  ^cbad,  rrtacM 
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Ibe  kingdom  of  Quito,  978, 379.    U  deprived 

of  hie  command  by  Pixanx>,  980. 
Bei^amim^  Uw  Jew  of  Tudela,  bie  eztxaordioary 

tntveto,30. 
BgnuldMf  Ineiance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Carib- 

beee  mentioned  hv  him,  484. 
BtlJUnc0urty  John  oe,  a  Norman  baron,  cooquere 

and  pooKeeee  tlie  Canary  ialanda,  33. 
Bhrdgf  an  account  of  tlioae  natural  to  America, 

198.    The  iUght  of)  oOen  etretch  to  an  immenee 

diatance  from  land,  453. 
BmrotOf  in  America,  lome  account  of  the  Inha- 

bitanui  of,  165.    CauMa  oT  their  tame  eubmie- 

iion  to  the  Spaniardis  166.    Their  tellgioiu 

doctrine*  and  ntea,  18!L 
BcffadoTt  Cape,  the  flrat  dJacovery  of,  35.*    la 

aouUed  by  the  Portuffueee  diacoverers,  36. 
B—au^  laia  acooont  of  the  American  war  eong, 

479. 
BnudillOf  mnda  de,  la  eent  to  Hiapaniola  to 

inquire  into  tlie  conduct  of  ColumlNia,  83. 

8end»  C61umbua  liome  in  irona,  83, 84.    b  de- 
graded, 85. 
B»m*MviU9,  bia  defience  of  the  Periphia  of 

Iianno,448. 
Banfiur^  Bl.,  Ilia  character  of  tlie  native  Poo- 

vlana,473. 
BratU^  the  ooaat  of,  diacovered  by  Alvarez  Ca- 

bral,  89.    Remarka  on  the  climate  of;  463. 
Bridget,  Peruvian,  deecribed,  506. 
Bntnos  JHfres,  in  South  America,  aome  account 

of  that  province,  344. 
BuU»t  pajial,  of  no  force  In  Spanlah  America. 

before  examined  and  approved  by  the  royal 

council  of  tlM  Indiea,  361.    See  Crusade. 
Bwrial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  184. 

Cabot,  Giovanni,  la  appointed  to  command  the 
first  expedition  to  explore  unknown  countries, 
300.  Embarks  with  hia  son  at  Bristol,  ib. 
Discovers  Newfoundland,  ib.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  No  advantage  is  derived  firom  hZi 
discoveries,  lb.  Tlie  scheme  U  abandoned, 
SOL  He  is  appointed  governor  of  a  company 
of  merchant  adventurers,  for  whom  he  obtains 
a  charter,  393. 

,  SelMstian,  sails  on  an  expedition  to  South 

America,  389.  Visits  Brasil,  and  touches  at 
Hiipaaiola  and  Puerto  Rico,  ib.  Bis  voyage 
extends  the  sphere  of  EngUah  navigation,  and 
proves  the  means  of  opening  an  mtereourae 
with  the  Archipdago,  and  some  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  lb. 

Oabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  commander,  dis- 
covers the  coast  of  Brasil,  88. 

Cseotf,  the  best  in  qualir^roduced  in  the  Spantah 
American  colonies,  368.  The  preparation  of 
ehocolate  from,  derived  from  the  Mejdcans, 
37& 

CWtz.  the  galeona  and  fbta  removed  thither  fh>m 
Seville,  773. 

Calif  onua,  the  penhisohi  of,  discovered  by  Fer- 
nando Cortea,  900.  The  true  state  of  this 
country  king  unknovrn,  341.  Why  depreciated 
bv  the  Jesuits,  ib.  Favourable  account  of, 
given  by  Don  Joaeph  Galvez.  ib. 

CMfornimu,  tlie  character  of,  by  P.  Venegaa, 

OmmnsocJ^,  dtacorered  by  Cordova,  who  Is  re- 

pcused  by  the  natives,  119 
OumptmatuM,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  character  of 

Us  poUtical  and  commercial  writiiuBi,  599. 

His  account  of  the  produce  of  the  Spanish 

American  mines,  595. 
Oammy  islands,  erected  Into  a  kingdom  by  Pope 

element  VI.,  3X    Are  conquered  by  John  de 

Betbencoait,  tb. 
OsMiAals,  no  people  ever  fbond  to  eat  human 

flesh  fbr  snbsMtence,  though  often  for  revenge, 

179.480. 
OlMiH,  American  the  constnietloiKtf,  described, 

in. 


Caraecas,  establishment  of  tlie  company  trading 
to  that  coast,  377.    Growth  of  the  trade,  Stl. 

Caribbee  bJands,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his 
secodd  voyage,  66. 

Caribbees,   iheir   spirit   peculiariy  fierce,  196 
Their  character,  by  M.  de  ChanvaUm,  474. 
Probable  conjecture  as  to  the  distinctioa  in 
character  between  them  and  the  natives  of 
the  larger  islands,  485. 

Canmit,  his  extraordinary  mission  to  the  Prince 
ol  Uie  Tarurs,  30. 

CarUULfena,  the  harbour  of,  the  safest  and  beat 
lortincd  of  any  in  ail  the  Spanish  Amwican 
dominions,  345 

Car(A«^'ntaa«,  slate  of  commerce  and  navigaoon 
among,  90.  The  fbmous  voyages  of  Hanno 
and  iumlioo,  ib. 

Carvtijal,  Francisco  de,  contributes  to  Vaca  da 
Castro's  victory  over  young  Almagro,  994. 
Encourages  Gonzalo  Puarro  to  assume  the 
government  of  Peru,  300  Advises  Pizarro  to 
assume  tlie  soverelgntv  of  the  country,  309. 
Is  seized  by  Gasca,  and  executed,  306. 

CtutiUoj  Bemal  Diaz  del.  character  of  his  His- 
toria  Verdadera  de  la  Conquisu  de  la  Nueva 
£Bpagna,486. 

Qmlme,  Diego,  revolts  fVom  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to 
the  vicerov  of  Peru,  301.  Is  defeated  by  Car- 
vaial,  and  secretes  himself  in  a  cave,  308. 
SalUea  out,  and  seizes  Cuzco,  306,  307.  la 
reduced  by  Pizarro,  307.  Is  empkiyed  bf 
Gasca  to  make  discoveries  in  the  regions  abovt 
the  river  Plata,  310. 

Ckanetlour,  Richard,  sails  in  search  of  a  north- 
west paaiace,  303.  The  fleet  Is  scattered  in  a 
storm,  ib.  He  enters  the  White  Sea,  and  win- 
ters at  Archangel,  ib.  Visits  Moscow,  a  dis- 
tance of  1900  miles,  and  delivers  a  letter  to  the 
czar,  ib.  Is  the  means  of  openhnc  a  trade 
with  Russia,  lb.  Is  empowered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  negotiate  with  the  czir  in  her 
name,  ib. 

Ckanvahn,  M.  de,  his  character  of  the  native 
Caribbees,  474. 

Ckapetones,  In  the  Spanish  Amencad  colonies 
who  thus  distinguished,  356. 

Charles  HI.,  king  of  Spain.  et^Uishes  packet 
boats  between  Spain  and  the  colonies,  378. 
Allows  free  trade  to  the  Windward  Islands,  ib. 
Grants  the  colonies  a  free  trade  with  each 
other,  380. 

v..  Emperor,  sends  Roderigo  de  Figueroa 

to  Ilispaniola,  as  Chief  Judge,  to  regulate  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  113.  Causes  tUa 
subject  to  be  debated  before  Mm,  115.  Equips 
a  squadron  at  the  solicitation  of  Ferdinand 
Magiellan,  953.  Resigns  his  claim  on  the  Mo- 
luccas to  the  Portuguese,  955.  Appoints  Cortea 
governor  of  New  Spain,  956.  Hewaxda  him 
on  coming  home,  ioO.  Establishes  a  board 
called  the  Audience  of  New  Spain,  ib.  Hia 
consultations  on  American  aflhirs,  994.  Eaift- 
blishes  new  regulationfl,  996. 

OUsaptak.    See  Virginia. 

CkiU,  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  981.  How  iub- 
iected  by  the  Spaniards,  343.  Excellence  ol 
Its  climate  and  soiL  ib.  Cause  of  iu  beii^ 
neglected,  343.  Proi(|)ect  of  Its  improvement, 
ib. 

Cki^tot,  politica]  state  of  that  people,  fhm 
Fernandez,  478. 

CkocolaUy  the  use  of^  derived  fhmi  the  M^iytf^m^ 
376. 

C3k«/vla,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with 
some  account  of  the  town,  917.  A  consplraey 
afcainst  Cones  discovered,  and  the  inhabltama 
destroyed,  lb. 

Cknrek  goverament,  sentiments  respecting,  at 
the  Reformation,  497.  Religkraa  peraecuUoo 
In  the  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elia> 
beth,  498.  Intolerant  nlrit  of  the  ehureb,  4n. 
Bepantkm  of  the  Puritans  Am  the  timAt 
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lb.  They  are  reduced  Into  «a  eodeeleiticel 
system  hf  Bobert  Brown,  a  popultr  dedalmer, 
ud  adopt  the  nanie  of  Brownhto,  430.  Take 
leAige  ia  UoUand.  431.  Remore  ttaeoce  to 
America,  438.  Clmroh  joremineiit  la  eata- 
Hiabed  fai  BlaancbuwitB  Bay.  43S.  Ita  latole- 
lanee,  lb.  The  intoleraiiee  or  Laud  incraaeea 
the  emlfivtkNU  ftom  Rngland,  436. 

Cte«w,  lnataiir*<  of  hla  ^norance  in  geofraphy, 
480. 

OfMlM,  political  acate  of  the  people  there,  47& 
Their  mode  of  living,  481.  Are  deathuta  of 
all  religion,  483.  Extraordinaiy  large  grain  of 
gold  found  there,  909. 

€SSugiulUf  In  the  pioviuce  of  Sonora,  late  dia- 
coveriea  of  rich  minea  made  tliere  by  the  8pa- 
niarda,  340.  Probable  efiecii  of  theao  diaco- 
Terief,341. 

Claatf «>^f  M.,  aareral  of  hia  oblectlona  aaawend, 
$18,  UO. 

OUmmt  VL,  Pope,  ereeta  the  Canary  lilanda  faito 
a  kingdom,  XC 

CKM«iM,  influenced  by  a  ▼arlely  of  cauaea, 
IM.  Their  operatkm  on  mankind,  lOS.  In- 
qniry  Into  the  cauae  oi  the  diffltrent  degreea  of 
neat  In,  408. 

CbdUtuMi,  an  Important  prodnctlon,  almoat  pe- 
cifllar  10  New  dpain,  368. 

CM,  extraordinary  predominance  ot  in  the  cll- 
BUte  of  America,  194.  Cauaea  of  thia  pecu> 
llarUy,lSS. 

CW0iii«ff,  EngOeh  American,  prqject  of  aetUbig 
them,  396.  Two  expeditions  fail.  307.  Tlie 
tm  colony  ertabUahed  in  Virginia,  396.    In 

Ser  of  palahing  by  fbmine:  it  returns  to 
and,  s99.  A  second  attempt  made  to 
I  there,  but  the  cokmy  perishes  by  fimine, 
400.  The  scheme  of  aeuling  there  Is  aban- 
doaed,  lb.  Circumstances  in  the  reign  of  Eli- 
aabeth  unikvoarable  to  oolooization,  401.  The 
lelgn  of  James  Ikvourable  to  the  establishment 
of  ootonies,  lb.  Jamea  divides  the  coast  of 
America  into  two  parts ;  the  one  called  the  first 
or  south  colony  of  Vlnrlpia,  (he  other  the 
aeccnd  or  north  oolooy,  402.  He  granta  char- 
ten  to  two  companies  fur  the  government  of 
them,  lb.  Tenor  and  defects  of  those  cliarters, 
403.  Under  these  chartera  the  settlements  of 
the  English  hi  Vlrghiia  and  New  England  were 
established,  lb.  CapL  Newport  sails  from 
England  for  Virginia,  and  discovers  the  Chesa- 
peak,  404.  Sails  up  James  river,  and  founds 
a  setHement  in  Jamestown,  lb.  Its  bad  ad- 
Bkinistration,  lb.  It  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  saflbrs  fiom  scarcity  and  the  unbealthinen 
of  the  climate,  405.  (Seasonable  succours  are 
aent  IVom  England,  406.  A  survey  of  the 
eoontry  is  undertaken,  lb.  The  colony  depends 
fbr  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  fVom  the 
natives,  407.  A  change  Is  made  in  the  constl- 
tntlon  of  the  company,  and  a  new  charter  is 

K anted  with  more  ample  privileges,  ib.  Lord 
elaware  is  appointed  governor  of  the  colony, 
Ib.  Anarchy  prevails  there,  40B.  It  \m  ahnoet 
reduced  by  famine,  ib.  Lord  Delaware  arrives, 
and  by  his  wise  adminiatraiion  restores  order 
and  discipline,  409.  His  health  obliges  him  to 
return  to  Enciand,  and  life  is  superseded  1^  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  who  estabHshes  martial  law. 
Ib.  A  new  charter  is  issued  to  the  colony,  ana 
new  pririleges  are  granted,  410.  Cultivation 
of  the  land  is  promoted,  and  a  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  natives,  ib.  The  land  in  Virginia 
becomes  property.  4J1.  The  culture  of  tobacco 
ia  introduced,  and  its  pernicious  conseouences, 
ib.  The  company  in  England  sena  out  a 
number  of  yonng  women  to  induce  the  colo- 
nlata  to  form  mote  extensive  plans  of  Industry, 
41S.  Negroes  are  first  introduced,  ib.  A 
n^  AT  eonsntution  Is  given  to  the  colony,  ib.  A 
graeral  massacre  of  the  EiJ^Uah  ia  planned  by 
the  Indiana,  and  executed  m  moat  of  the  aet- 


414.  A  bkMNty  war  li 
with  the  Indiana,  and  mMbm  old  aor  fooni 
are  spared,  ib.  The  sectlemania  eneBC,  nd 
Industry  revives,  415.  Delbeta  la  tlia  Brat  ecNi- 
stitmion  of  the  eokmles,  417.  Kiof  Chaitaa'a 
arbitrary  govemmeot  of  tfieasi  418.  Hepaaia 
them  new  prirllcgca,  419.  ttjw  flailrti  idea 
the  new  government,  480.  The  ootoniata  re- 
main attached  to  the  royal  canaa,  and  vmrikf 
mem  makes  war  on  Ylr^Bla,  which  Is  obHgrd 
to  acknowledgB  the  Commemrealth,  490,  Al 
Reatraints  are  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  cotaoiea, 
481 .  The  cokmisf  are  disaathfied  with  three 
reatraints,  Ib.  Are  the  flnt  to  acknowledge 
Charles  II.,  but  their  hiyehy  is  IB  rewardedHh. 
Bestraints  on  their  eommeite  Airther  eartended 
by  the  navigation  act,  4SS.  BiTccta  of  the  act, 
483.  ColonMaremonatrateagiinBtlLlb.  The 
cokmv  of  Virgbiia  Is  attacked  by  the  iw^«w. 
%.  Dlaoontents  are  produced  by  the  grams  of 
land  by  the  crown,  lb.  AeoiooylewtabltalMd 
at  New  Plymouth  In  New  JBngHnd,  438.  Plaa 
of  ita  goverantent,  ih.  A  grand  eoaacy  b  ■». 
pointed,  43S.  A  new  eoloay  ia  pralected,  lb. 
Settlea at Maasachuaetta Bay, 484.  Tlieebar- 
ter  of  the  company  to  Engnnd  helnf  ttmm- 
temA  to  the  coh>niea,  UMy  extend  In  wm^ 

Soence  of  It,  496.    The  cokmhli  inereaae,  487. 
Few  settleia  arrive,  439.   Bectaiiea  aeiile  la 
Providence  and  Rhode  Islaad,  440.    Theologi- 
cal oonteats  give  rise  to  aoolony  atConaectkat, 
441.   Emigrants  from  Mimachasettt  Bay  eettle 
there,  ib.    Settlementa  aie  formed  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  New-Bampahire  and  Mabw,  tti. 
State  of  the  colonlea  at  the  Bevohitloa,  444. 
Are  exempted  from  certain  dntlca,  44S.    Ealai 
Into  a  league  of  confederacy,  lb.    Aasuaae  the 
right  of  coining,  440.  Are  patrodlaed  by  Cieni- 
weO,  who  proposes  to  tiaoqioit  them  to  Ja- 
maica, Ib.    They  decline  hla  ofifer,447.   See 
Jfew-EnrUndj  f^tr^rsnto,  Ace. 
CMontVs,  Spanisn  American,  view  of  the  peHcy 
and  trade  of,  347.    Depopulathm  the  flrat  eflfeet 
of  tbem,  Ib.    Cauaea  or  this  dqiopnlatloB,  Ih. 
The  small-pox  very  Hital  to,  818.    General  idea 
of  the  Spanish  noiicv  hi,  ib.    Earty  hitefposl- 
Uon  of  die  regal  authorl^  In,  849.    An  exdn 
sive  trade  the  fliat  object  In,  353.    Oonpaied 
with  thoae  of  ancient  Giceee  and  Beaie,  884. 
The  great  restrictions  they  aie  aofelect  to,  ib. 
Stow  progress  of  their  popiuatlon  mm  Eorape, 
355.    Are  discouraged  by  the  atate  of  propeily 
there,  ib. ;  and  by  the  nature  of  their  eeclesi 
astical  policy,  356.    The  varkma  claaaea  of 
people  in,  ib.     Ecclesiastical  constltntlon  of, 
J60.     Form  and  endowments  of  the  church 
there,  361.    Pernicious  eflfects  of  monastic  In- 
stitutions there,  ib.     Character  of  the  eccle- 
siastics there,  363.    Productions  of,  365.    The 
mines,  366.    Those  of  Potosi  and  Sacotecas, 
ib.    The  spirit  with  which  they  are  worked, 
ib.    Fatal  eflccts  of  this  ardour,  367.    Other 
commodities  that  compose  the  commeree  of, 
368.    Amazing  increase  of  homed  cattle  there, 
Ib.    Advantages  which  Spain  formeriy  derived 
from  them,  369.    Whv  the  same  advantagrs 
are  not  still  received,  lb.    Guarda  costas  em 
ployed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  In,  375. 
The  use  of  register  ships  Introduced,  376 ;  and 
galeons  laid  aside,  ib.    Compsi^  of  the  Ca- 
raccBS  instituted,  377.  EstabHshsjentof  repilsi 
packet  boats  to,  378.    Free  trade  permMad  be* 
tween  them.  ib.    New  regnlatSona  In  tlie  go- 
vernment or,  380.    Reformation  of  the  eonrta 
of  Justice,  ib.     New  distribution  of  gnvem- 
ments,  ib.    A  fourth  viceroyalnr  eataoddied, 
ib.    Attempts  to  reform  domesoe  polleyl'381. 
Their  trade  with  the  Phllipplae  fnuu,  383. 
Revenue  derived  from,  by  Spun,384.  Expense 
of  administration  thoie,  SIS.    State  of  DOpo- 
lation  in,  513.     The  number  of  moilHiriia 
there,  515.    SeeJIfssiee  Ptm^hc 
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OOmrnhn,  Butbolonew,  ia  «ent  ky  bta  brother 
Chriftophflr  to  immtiate  with  Henry  VII.  king 
of  W^r*"^  46.  The  misfbrtunes  of  his  voy- 
age,  A  FoUowi  hto  brother  to  UispanMa, 
AtO.  b  v«ited  with  the  adminiauatioo  of 
•ftiil  thei«  1^  hia  brother  on  hia  return  to 
flpttai,  73.    Foumts  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 

.  '■  ChrMopber,  birth  and  edueatioii  of, 
48.  Hiflenri7T<7H^^  Marrlei and lettlea 
atLiabooilb.  Hia  geographical  refleetiona,  43. 
Ooncdrea  the  idea  or  making  diacoverica  to 
the  wealward,  44.  Oilbra  hia  aervicea  to  the 
45.    Caoae  of  Ida  overtorea 


being  reiected  in  Portugal,  46.  AppUea  to  the 
eoorta  of  Caatiie  and  Rngiaiid.  lb.  Iliapropo- 
aal,  how  treated  by  the  Bpanlah  geographera. 
47.  la  patronized  by  Joan  Peres.  48.  Bla 
propoaala  again  rejeeled,  40.  b  invited  by 
liaAeUa,  and  engaged  in  tlie  Bpaniah  aervice, 
SO.  Preparatkmn  ibr  hia  vovage,  51.  The 
amount  of  liia  equipment,  ib.  Saila  ftom 
Sp^n,  at.  Hia  ▼bilant  atteatioa  to  aU  cir- 
eomatancet  during  nia  vwage,  ft.  Apprefaen- 
akma  of  hia  crew.  lb.  Bla  addreaa  in  quieting 
their  cabala,  ib.  lBdieati<Nwoftlieirapproacli- 
log  land,  54.  An  ialand  diacovered,  55.  He 
landa,  56.  Hia  hiterview  with  the  natiyea,  ib. 
Namea  the  idand  Ban  SalTadore.  ib.  Proee> 
ente8liiadlacoyerieaaoaibward,57.  Diaeovera 
and  Umda  on  tlie  ialand  of  Cuba,  ib.  Diacovera 
Hiepaniola,5B.  flullbiaahipwreck.btttiaaavcd 
bj  tne  Indiana,  SO.  Buikla  a  fort,  60.  Betnma 
to  Europe,  61.  Hia  expedient  to  preaerve  the 
jgaonory  of  hia  diaooyeriea  during  ^  atorm.  63. 
Arrivea  at  tlie  Aiorea,  ib.  Arrivee  at  Uaoon, 
lb.  Hk  reception  in  Spain,  63.  Hia  audience 
with  Ferdinand  and  babdla.  il>.  Hia  equip- 
■aent  fixr  a  aecond  voyage,  65.  Dtecovera  the 
Carribbee  iatenda,  66.  Finda  hia  colony  on 
Hiapanlola  deatroyed,  ib.  Builda  a  ctu,  wldch 
lie  calla  babeUa,  67.  Viaifs  the  Interior  pana 
of  the  country,  ib.  Hia  men  diacoatented  and 
Ibetioua,  68.  Diacovera  the  ialand  of  Jamaica, 
60.  Meeta  hia  brother  Bartholomew  at  ba* 
aeOa.  70.  The  nativea  111  uaed  by  hia  men, 
and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  lb.  He  defeata  the 
Indiana,  71.  Ezacla  tribute  ftom  them,  ib. 
Recnma  to  Spain  to  Jaatiiy  hia  conduct,  73.  b 
Aimiahed  with  a  mora  regular  plan  fbr  eohmi- 
■aMon,  74.  Hia  thtnl  voyage,  75.  Diacovera 
the  Iriand  of  Trinidad,  76.  Diacovera  the  eon- 
tbient  of  Anuuriea,  ib.  State  of  Hiapaokda  on 
Ilia  arrival,  ib.  Oompoaea  the  mutiny  of  Roldan 
and  hki  adherenta,  78.  b  dlatraaaed  by  the 
fteUouabehavlonrof  hiamen,83.  Compiainta 
carried  to  £k»in  againat  him,  ib.  b  aent  iiome 
in  Iroma,  84.  ClMura  hia  conduct,  but  ia  not 
reatored  to  hia  authority,  ib.  Hia  aoUcitaUona 
negleeted,  86.  Forma  new  achemea  of  diaco- 
very,  Ib.  Engagea  in  a  fimrth  voyage,  87. 
Hia  treatment  at  Hiapanlola,  Ib.  S«&rchps 
after  a  paaaage  to  the  Indian  ocean,  88.  b 
(riitpwrecked  on  the  coaat  of  Jamaica,  60.  Hia 
artmce  to  aecure  the  IVIendabip  of  the  Indiana, 
00.  b  delivered,  and  arrivea  at  Hiaaaniola, 
OL  Returna  to  Spain,  lb. 'Hia  death,  U.  Hia 
right  to  the  orMnal  diaoovery  of  America  de- 
Ibaded.  908.  The  aplrit  of  adventure  raiaed 
taiEnpandbylii8dlaooveriea,380.  bchacked 
by  the  want  of  akill  in  navigation,  ib.  Hia 
^Btem  of  opening  a  paaaage  to  India  by  ateer- 
ing  a  weatem  courae  la  adapted  by  Cabot,  300. 

i  Don  XHen.  iuea  out  hia  dalm  to  hia 

flttlier'a  priviIeKea,ll7.  Marriea,  and  goea  over 
to  Hlapniiola,  w.  EataUiahea  a  pearl-flah^y 
atC«Mgua,S6.  ProJeetatlieconqueatofCuba, 
100.  Hia  meaaurea  thwarted  by  iPWUnand, 
108.  Betnrna  to  Spain,  ib. 
Obmmfrotf  the  era  mm  which  ita  commencement 
li  to  ba  dated,  17.    Motivea  to  an  interoounie 

1, 1&    StUI  flourlabed  in 


the  eastern  emolre  after  the  aobverrion  of  tlw 

wertem,  98.    Kevival  of,  in  Eorope,  31. 
O^mptuSf  marincr'a,  navigation  eiteiMted  more 

by  the  Invention  of,  tiian  by  all  the  eflbrta  of 

preceding  agea,  38.    By  whom  invented,  U>. 
Ctmdambu^  M.,  hia  account  of  the  country  at 

the  foot  of  the  Andea,  in  Sooth  America,  465. 

Hia  ramaxka  on  the  character  of  the  luoive 

Americana.  473. 
Omga^  the  kragdom  <xt,  diaeovered  I7  thePoitn- 


ConttoMtiiupi*.  the  oonaequenee  of  removing 
the  aeat  of  tne  Roman  Empire  to,  S7.  Conti- 
nued a  commercial  cityafter  the  extinction  of 
the  weatem  empire,  98.  Became  tiie  chief 
mart  of  Italy.  90. 

CbrdMo,  Franciaoo  Hernandes,  diacovera  Yuca- 
tan, 110.  b  repulaed  at  Campeachy,  and  re- 
tuma  to  Cuba,  ib. 

CtriUj  AkMizo,  hb  obaervatiooa  on  the  contra- 
band trade  of  the  Spanbh  cobolea,  383,  383. 
Character  of  hia  American  memoira,  500, 501. 

Cbrt«9,  Fernando,  Ida  birth,  education,  and  cIM' 
racter,  107.  b  by  Velaaquea  appointed  oan 
mander  of  the  armament  fitted  out  by  liim 
againat  New  Spain,  198.  Velaaquea  becomca 
jealouaofliim,l09.  Velaaquea  aenda  an  arder 
to  deprive  him  of  hia  oomauaaion,  and  lay  him 
under  an  arreat,  190.  b  niolected  by  hia 
troopa,  ib.  The  amount  m  hb  forcea,  9Q0. 
Reducea  the  Indiana  at  Tabaaco,  901.  Arrivea 
at  St  Juan  de  Ulua,  ib.  Hb  interview  with 
two  Mexican  oommandera.  ib.  Sends  preaonta 
to  Monteaoma,  903.  Receivea  otliera  in  return, 
ib.  Hb  achemea,  905.  Eatabliahea  a  form  of 
dvil  government,  907.  Realgaa  hb  commia 
aion  under  Velaaquea,  and  aaaumea  the  com- 
mand In  the  khig*a  name,  907. 908.  Hb  firiond- 
ahin  courted  by  the  Zempoallana,  906.  Bnikb 
a  ioit,  900.  Concludes  a  formal  allUnce  with 
aeveral  caziquea,  910.  Diacovera  a  conapiraor 
among  hb  men,  and  deatroya  hb  abipa,  911. 
Advancea  into  the  couittry,  319.  b  oppoaed 
by  the  Tlaacatana,  913.  CJoncludea  a  peace 
with  them,  915.  Hbraahxeal,916.  Proceeda 
to  Cholula,  917.  Diacovera  a  conapira<fy 
againat  him  there,  and  deatroya  the  inhabitant^ 
ib.  Approachea  in  alght  of  the  capital  city  or 
Mexico,  ib.  Hii  firet  interview  with  Monte- 
Euma,  3ia  Hb  anxiety  at  hb  aituation  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  S31.  Seizea  Montexuma,  993. 
Ordera  him  to  be  fistlered,  934.  Reaaooa  for 
hb  conduct,  ib.  PrevaAa  on  Monteauma  to 
own  bimadf  a  vassal  to  the  Spanbh  crown, 
995.  Amount  and  diviaion  of  hb  treaaure, 
936.  Enragea  the  Mexicana  by  hb  imprudent 
seal,  937.  An  armament  aent  bv  Velaaquea 
to  niperaede  him,  998.  Hb  deliberetiona  on 
tbb  event,  930.  Advancea  to  meet  Narvaes, 
331.  Defeata  Narvaez,  add  takea  bim  pri- 
aoner,  933.  Gaina  over  the  Spanlah  aoldlera  to 
hb  faitereat,  ib.  Retuma  to  Mexico,  S34.  Hb 
improper  conduct  on  hia  arrival,  ib.  Is  reso- 
lutely attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  935.  Attacka 
tliem  In  return  without  auoceaa,  ib.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  936.  Hb  extraordinary  ««cape 
from  death,  937.  Abandona  the  dOj  of  Mex- 
ico, ib.  b  attacked  by  the  Mexicana,  ib.  Hia 
great  kMaetf  hi  the  encounter,  938.  Difficultiea 
of  hb  retreat,  Ib.  Battle  of  Otumba,  930. 
Defeata  tlie  Mexicana,  940.  Mutinoua  aphlt 
of  hb  troopa,  941.  Reducea  the  Tepeaeana, 
MS.  balrengtliened  by  aeveral  reinforcejnenta, 
ib.  Retuma  towarda  Mexico,  943.  Eatabltahaa 
hb  head-qnartera  at  Tezeuco,  944.  Reducea 
or  eoncillatea  the  annrounding  country,  ib. 
Cabab  aaMMig  hb  troopa,  945.  Hb  prudeoee 
'In  suppreaabig  them,  ib.  Builda  and  launchea 
a  fleet  of  brlgantinea  on  the  lake,  946.  Be- 
aiegea  Mexico,  947.  Makes  a  grand  asaanit  to 
take  the  city  by  atorm,  but  la  repulaed,  948L 
Evadca  the  Mexican  prophecy,  9S0l    'ftiam 
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Ooatimosixi  prisontf,  SSL  Gaioa  ponenlon 
of  Uie  city,  ib. ;  tnd  of  the  whole  empire,  2S9. 
Defeats  ftootber  attempt  to  euperaede  him  in 
Ilk  command.  956.  la  appointed  governor  of 
New  Spain,  ib.  Hia  schemes  and  anrange- 
■lents,  §56,  957.  Crael  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, 957.  His  conduct  subjected  to  inquiry, 
958.  Returns  to  Spain  to  justify  bimselfC  950. 
Is  rewarded  by  the  emperor  Cliarlea  v.,  ib. 
Goes  back  to  Mexico  with  limited  powers,  ib. 
Discovers  California,  960.  Returns  to  Spain, 
and  dies,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  nature  cMMiis 
letters  to  the  emperor  Oliarles  v.,  485.  Autliors 
who  wrote  of  hn  conquest  of  New  Spain,  ib. 

Cbuttcil  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  353. 

OteoU*  in  the  Spanish  American  cokmies,  cha- 
racter of,  356. 

OroglaUf  Colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  tlw  bones  or  a  large  extinct  species 
of  animals  in  North  America,  465. 

Otuadei  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  neat  political 
idl vantages  derived  ftom,  by  the  European  na- 
tions. 99. 

OtusadOf  bulls  of,  published  regularly  every  two 
years  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  384.  Prices  of, 
and  amount  or  the  sale  at  tlie  last  publication, 
893. 

Cmba,  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  57.  Is  sailed  round  by  Ocampo,  97. 
The  conquest  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velaa- 

auez,  101.  Cruel  treatment  of  the  cazique 
[atuey,  and  his  repartee  to  a  friar,  ib.  Co- 
lumbus's enthusiastic  description  of  a  harbour 
In,  453.  The  tobacco  produced  there  the  finest 
in  all  America,  36& 

OubagtM^  a  pearl  fishery  established  theie,  98. 

Osflumo,  the  natives  of,  revenge  tlieir  ill  treat- 
ment by  the  Spaniards,  118.  The  country  de- 
solated by  Dieio  Ocampo,  lb. 

OhuM,  the  capitalof  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded 
by  Manco  Capac,  968.  Is  seizeo  byPizarro, 
9T8.  Is  besieged  by  the  Peruvians,  989.  Is 
fttiprised  by  Almagn),  983.  Is  recovered  and 
pillaged  by  the  Pizarros,  986,  987.  Was  tht 
only  city  in  all  Peru,  338. 

Dtauingj  the  love  of,  a  favourite  passion  among 

the  Americans,  185. 
Dortm,  the  isthmus  of,  described,  103.    The  in- 

vease  of  *  settlement  there  obMructed  by  the 

ooxiouaness  of  the  climate,  345. 
DeUwarcj  Lord,  is  appointed  governor  of  Vlivl- 

nia,  407.    Hb  wise  adminiitration  there,  409. 

(s  obliged  to  return  to  England  on  account  of 

his  health,  ib. 
De  Sells,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river 

Plata,  108. 

'■,  Antonio,  character  of  hIa  Historia  do 

la  Conquista  de  Mexico,  486. 
D^EtquilacAty  Prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  liis  vi- 

Srous  measures  for  restraining  the  excesses  of 
e  resular  clcr$^  there,  363.    Rendered  Inef- 

fectudl,  ib. 
Z>taz,  Bartholomew,  discoven  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  40. 
Dueovenea,  the  diflo^nce  between  those  made 

by  land  and  those  by  sea  stated.  450. 
Dodwetl,  his  objections  to  the  Periplud  of  Hanno 

exploded,  448. 
DonUngOf  St,  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  found- 
ed by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  78, 77. 
Dominicans^  those  in  Hispaniola  publicly  remon 

atrate  aKalnst  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians, 

109.    ^e  Las  Casas. 
Drahtt  Sir  Francis,  sails  round  the  world,  395. 
Drunkenness^  strong  propensity  of  the  Americans 

to  Indulge  in,  187. 

Earthy  the  globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by 

the  ancients,  26. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  state  of  commerce  and  na- 

vigati<m  among  them,  19. 


El  Daraio^  wonderful  reports  of  a  eounlry 

called,  made  by  Francis  OreOaom,  900. 
EUnksML^  that  animal  peculiar  to  the  tooSd 

JEltzoftetA.  the  leign  of,  ausfrfdoui  to  diacovoy, 
394.  She  encourages  commerce,  and  aecniea 
the  trade  to  Russia,  395.  Clrcumstanoea  In 
her  reign  uifiivourable  to  cokmization,  40L 
Her  high  idea  of -her  superior  sUB  in  theology, 
498,  Mts. 

EfcurMf,  corioua  calendar  discovered  In  tbo 
libraiytherebyMr.Waddik>ve,SOI.  Descrip- 
tion of  that  valuable  monumaot  of  Mezicia 
art,ib. 

EsfwisMMx  Indians,  resemblance  between  them 
and  their  ndghbours  the  Greenlanden,  136. 
Some  account  of,  489. 

Eugene  IV.,  Pope,  grants  to  the  Portofueoe  an 
exclusive  right  to  all  the  eountries  thegr  ahoold 
discover,  fkom  Cape  Noo  to  the  connneat  oC 
India,  38. 

Europe,  bow  adbeted  by  tho  dimeabermeot  of 
the  Roman  empire  by  tho  baibarona  naiinna, 
97.  Revival  of  commerce  and  navigation,  98. 
Political  advantagea  derived  from  tho  em- 
8ades,90. 

F\trdinand,  king  of  Caatilo  see  Commhu  and 
IsaMla—\urm  hia  attention  at  lencth  to  tba 
regulation  of  American  affiUri,  95.  DonDli(o 
de  Columbus  sues  out  Us  flober's  dalma 
against  him,  97.  Erects  two  governments  on 
the  continent  of  America,  06.  Sends  a  lleeC 
to  Darien,  and  supersedes  Balboa,  105.  Ap- 
points Balboa  lieutenant-govemor  of  the  coon 
tries  on  the  South  Sea,  106.  Bends  Diaa  de 
Soils  to  discover  a  weoiem  paaaage  to  tke  Mo 
luccaa,  106,  Thwarts  the  moasores  of  DIno 
Cohmibus,  lb.  His  decree  coooeming  me 
treatment  of  the  Indiana,  IW. 

Famandex,  Don  Diego,  character  of  Ub  HlstocU 
del  Peru,  ^>5. 

,  P.,  his  descripdon  of  the  politleal 

state  of  the  Chiquitos.  478. 

Figueroa,  Roderigo  de,  Is  appealed  chief  judge 
of  Hispaniola,  with  a  commission  to  examine 
into  the  treatmrat  of  the  Indian  natives,  1I3L 
Makes  an  experiment  todetecBiine  tbecapadty 
of  the  Indians,  117. 

Florida,  discovered  by  Juan  Ponee  de  Looa,  101. 
The  cbiefli  there  hereditary,  164.  Aceoant  of, 
from  Alvara  Nngnez  Cabeca  de  Veea,  47S. 

Flota,  Spanish,  some  account  of,  379. 

Fbnseca,  bishop  of  Badajoa,  minister  for  Indian 
affairs,  obstructs  the  plans  of  cokmizatioa  and 
discovery  formed  by  Columbus,  79.  75.  Pa- 
tronizes tlie  expedition  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  80. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  makes  three  imsucceaaful 
attempts  to  discover  a  ncMth-east  passage  to 
India,  305. 

Oaleons,  Spanish,  the  nature  and  ourpose  of 
these  vesMls,  373.    Arrangement  or  their  voy- 

3:e,  ib. 
Mz,  Don  Joseph,  sent  to  dii«over  the  true 
state  of  Califomm,  341. 

Oama,  Vasco  de,  his  voyage  for  discovery.  79L 
Doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lb.  Anchois 
before  the  city  of  Melinda,ib.  Arrives  at  Cale- 
cut,  in  Malabar,  ib. 

Gaminffy  strange  propensity  of  the  Americana 
to,  187. 

Ganges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  andents  as  to  tho 
position  of  that  river,  450. 

Gasca,  Pedro  de  la,  sent  to  Peru  as  preddent  of 
the  Court  of  Audience  in  Lima,  304.  His 
charactw  and  moderation,  ib.  The  powcm  be 
was  vested  with,  ib.  Arrives  at  Panama,  305 
Acqiilm  possession  of  Panama  with  the  fleet 
nnd  forces  there,  306.  Advances  lowidi 
Tuzco,  307.  Pizarro's  troona  dwert  lo  Uak^ 
308.     His  moderate  use  of  the  Tleloif  lb 
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Derltei  employment  for  his  aoldien,  310.  His 
division  of  the  country  among  his  followers, 
31L  The  discontents  it  occasions,  ib.  Re- 
ittires  order  and  covemment.  ib.  His  reception 
tt  his  rvtorn  lo  Spain,  311,  ilSL 

OsHwntf,  instance  of  liis  Ignorance  In  geogra- 
phy, 451. 

Qmgrapky^  ttie  knowledge  of|extiemdy  confined 
among  tlie  andenta,  96.  Became  a  bvourite 
study  among  the  Arabians,  38. 

OiamU^  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers, 
unconfirmed  by  recent  discoveries,  33.  473. 

GUhert^  fiUr  Humphrey,  conducts  the  first  colony 
to  North  America,  ^0.  A  charter  is  granted 
to  him  and  his  hehs,  ib.  Conducts  another  ex- 
pedition, which  ends  disastrously,  and  in  which 
be  perishes,  397. 

Gf0ta,  Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, 3& 

OUbe^  Its  division  Into  zones  by  the  ancients,  96. 

Chld^  why  the  first  metal  with  which  man  was 
acquainted,  160.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of, 
found  in  the  mines  at  Clnaloa,  309. 

Chmara^  character  of  his  Oronica  de  la  Nueva 
Espagna,48S. 

Oo«a  Hoptf  Cape  of,  discovered  by  Bartliolomew 
Diaz,  40. 

Ootnoldf  Barthdooiew,  is  the  first  wh6  attempts 
to  steer  a  direct  course  fhxn  England  to  North 
America,  401.  Descries  Massachusetts  Bay, 
■nd  returns  to  Enf^Uuid,  ib.  Tlie  consequences 
oi  Ills  vojrage,  ib. 

Chvemmemtf  no  vtalUe  form  of,  among  the  native 
Americans,  163.    ExceptioiM,  164. 

Cfran  CkacOf  account  of  the  method  of  making 
war  among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,  47D. 

Cfrsntda,  new  kingdim  of  in  America,  by  whom 
reduced  to  tlie  Spanish  aomtnlon,  346.  Its  cli- 
mate and  produce,  ib.  A  viceroy  lately  esta- 
bbhed  there,  351. 

Cheek»t  ancient,  progreM  of  navigation  and  dis- 
covery among  them,  91.  Their  commercial 
intercourse  with  otlier  nations  very  limited,  34. 

Gnadand^  Its  vicinity  to  North  America,  136. 

OrtenvilUj  Sir  Richard,  establishes  a  colony  in 
Vlninla,  which,  being  In  danger  of  perishing 
hf  famine.  Is  obliged  to  return  lo  Kigland,  396. 
Appears  off  the  coast  soon  after  the  departure 
or  the  colony,  and  lands  fifteen  of  his  crew  to 
keep  possesnon  of  the  iriand,  who  are  destroyed 
hf  the  savages,  3B0. 

OnjalvOf  Juan  de,  sets  oat  flrom  Cuba  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  190.  Discovers  and  gives 
name  to  New  Spain,  lb.  His  reasons  for  not 
planting  a  colony  in  his  newly  discovered 

OiMrda  Costas,  em|rioyed  by  Spain  to  chock  illi- 
cit trade  In  the  American  colonies,  375. 

OnMHrnalOt  the  indigo  there  superior  to  any  In 
America,  368. 

GttatiKMztii,  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Monte- 
suma,  succeeiu  Quetlavaca  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  S93.  Repulses  the  attacks  of  the  Spa- 
niards In  storming  the  city  of  Mexico,  949.  Is 
taken  prisoner  by  Cortes,  351.  Is  tortured  to 
discover  his  treasure,  £19.    Is  hanged,  357. 

thdaMOy  Dutch,  cause  of 'tlie  excesnve  fertility 
of  the  soil  there,  467. 

JfdUayt,  improves  the  naval  and  commercial 
skin  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  409.  Is  em< 
powered  to  settle  any  part  of  the  south  colony 
of  Vinlnia,  Ib. 

Mamuj  his  Perlphis  defended,  with  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  448. 

Jfatiwy,  a  canque  of  Cuba,  his  cruel  treatment, 

,  and  memorable  repartee  to  a  Franciscan  friar, 
101. 

Hawkuw&rtk'M  voyaoes,  account  of  New  Hol- 
land, and  the  Inhabitants  flrom,  476. 

0rU,  the  difftrent  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new 
contiaaBtt  aocoonted  Ibr,  4fl3.    Estimated,  466. 


Hcnrv.  prince  of  Portugal,  his  character  and 
studies,  35.  Expeditions  foimed  by  ills  oidsi^ 
36.  Applies  for  a  papal  pantof  his  new  dkh 
coveritt,  37.    His  death,  38. 

nerraia,  Juan  de,  assassinates  Francis  PizanOji 
393.    Dies,  393. 

Herrera,  the  best  historian  of  the  conqueiK  of 
New  Spain,  486.  His  account  of  OreUaaa'a 
voyage,  499. 

Hitpaniola^  the  island  of,  discovered  by  Chrislfr- 
poer  Columbus,  58.  His  transactions  with  the 
natives,  ib.  A  colony  left  there  by  Columbus, 
'61.  The  colony  destroyed,  66.  Columbus 
builds  a  city  called  Isabella,  67.  The  natives 
111  used,  and  begin  to  bo  alarmed,  7U.  Are  de- 
feated by  the  Spaniards,  71.  Tribute  exacted 
from  them,  ib.  They  scheme  to  starve  tlie 
Spaniards,  73.  Sl  Domingo  founded  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  77.  Q)lumbus  sent  home 
in  irons  bv  BovadiUa,  84.  Nicholas  de  Ovando 
appointed  governor,  85.  Summary  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  na- 
tives of,  93.  Unhappy  fate  of  AnacoanajM. 
Great  produce  from  the  mines  there,  ib.  The 
inhabitanu  dimhiish,  96.  The  Spaniards  re- 
eruit  them  by  trepanning  the  nsiives  of  the 
Lucavos,  ib.  Anival  of  Don  Diego  de  Colum- 
bus, lr7,  98.  The  nadves  of,  almost  extirpated 
by  slavery,  100. 108.  Controversy  conccaninf 
the  treatment  of  them,  100.  Columbus's  ac- 
count of  the  humane  treatment  he  received 
from  the  natives  ofl  453.  Curious  instance  of 
superstition  in  the  Spanish  planters  there,  466. 

Holgnin^  Pedro  Alvares,  erects  the  royal  standard 
in  Peru,  in  omxMition  to  the  younger  Almagro, 
393.  vaca  de  Castro  arrives,  and  assumes  tlw 
command,  5i94. 

HomeTt  bis  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  31.  33. 

Honduras^  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to 
iu  [voduction  of  the  logwood  tree.  341. 

Homed  cattle,  amazing  Increase  of  uem  in  Spa- 
nish America,  368. 

Hortet,  astonishment  and  mistakes  of  the  Mexi- 
cans at  the  first  sight  of  them,  489.  Expedient 
of  the  Peruvians  lo  render  them  incapable  of 
action,  499. 

Ntiana  Capac,  inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and 
family,  369. 

Huascar  Capac,  inca  of  Pf  ni,  disputes  his  bro- 
ther Atahualpa*s  succession  to  Quito,  369.  Is 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Atahualpa,  ib. 
Solicits  the  assistance  of  Pizorro  against  his 
brother,  370.  Is  put  lo  death  by  order  of  Ata- 
hualpa, 374. 

Hutektiuon^  Mis.,  heads  a  sect  of  religious  wo- 
men iu  New-England,  who  are  denominated 
Antinomions,  4^.  Her  doctrines  are  coor 
demned  by  a  general  synod  there,  440. 

Ineaa  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  thefar  empire, 
368.  Their  empire  founded  both  |p  religion 
and  policy,  331.    See  Peru. 

Indioy  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  his 
expedition  to,  23.  The  commerce  with,  how 
carried  on  in  ancient  times,  35 ;  and  when  arts 
began  to  revive  In  Europe,  98.  The  first  voy- 
age made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  79. 
Attonpts  to  discover  a  north-west  passaae  to, 
unsucoessfkil,  393.  395.  An  attempt  made  by 
the  north-east  to,  394.  A  company  of  mer 
chants  in  England  is  incorporated  to  prosecute 
discoveries  in,  393.  A  communication  with, 
attempted  by  land,  394.  The  design  is  encoo- 
raged  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  305. 

Indian*  in  Spanish  America.    See  ^wuHcmu. 

Indies^  West,  why  Columbus's  discoveries  wera 
so  namedf  64. 

Innocent  TV.,  Pope,  his  extraordinary  mlailoa  t9 
the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  30. 

IngtUsition,  court  of,  when  and  by  wImnb  flnt 
introduced  hito  Portugal  4S& 
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JrMi  the  reuon  wlqr  Mvafe  naUoof  w«e  unac- 

HMinud  Willi  thli  awul,  160. 
itaUUa^  queen  of  CMtile.  li  applied  to  by  Juan 

F^ras  in  belialf  of  ChrMopber  Columbos,  48. 

Ii  anin  apfiliad  to  by  Quintanflla  and  Saaian- 

Selflb.   la  prevailed  on  to  eqaiphiBi,  50.   Diet, 
1.    Her  real  moUvetlbr  enooianfingdifloove- 
riee  in  America,  340. 

,  the  ei^  of,  in  Hiapanioia,  baUl  by 

Ctarisloplier  Columbusi  67. 
Jka%,  the  firet  oountiy  in  Europe  where  civilixa- 
tion  and  arts  revived  after  the  overttaniw  of 
the  Roman  empire,  30.    The  commercial  ipirU 
of,  active  and  enterpriiing,  ib. 


i,di80overedby  ClviitoplMrColumbtti(,60. 

Jbmw.  tH.,  tliree  monlce  of  uat  order  sent  by 
Oardinal  Xiinrmne  to  Hiepaniola,  to  regulate 
the  treatment  of  the  Indiana,  Ul.  Their  con- 
duet  under  thia  commliBion,  ib. ;  are  recalled, 
113. 

Jmmit$^  acquire  an  abaolute  dominion  overCall- 
lbmia,34L  Their  motivea  for  depreciating  the 
ooontry,  ib. 

Jbwa,  ancient  atata  of  coounerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  90. 

JUka  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  firat  who  aeat  abipa 
to  explore  the  weatemcoaat  of  AMca,  34.  Hia 
nm.  Prince  Henry,  engages  in  theae  attempts, 
98* 

—  IL,  king  of  Portugal,  patroniaea  all  attempta 
towarda  dlsooveilea,  39.  Senda  an  embauy  to 
Abyaaiaia,  4L  Hia  ungmeroua  treatment  of 
Coittmbua,46. 

Lmirmu  ialanda,  diacovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma> 


Uiket,  atnaaing  alxe  of  those  in  North  America, 

ItMt  Catu»t  Bartholomew,  retnma  flrom  Hiapa- 
iriola  to  solicit  the  cauae  of  the  enalaved  Indiana 
•  at  the  court  of  Spain,  110.  U  sent  back  with 
Mwers  by  Carmnal  Xlmenna,  111.  Retuma 
diaaatlafied,  11^  Procures  a  new  commtaaloa 
to  be  aeat  over  on  thia  atibject,  113  Recom- 
menda  the  acbenie  of  Hupplying  the  colonies 
with  Negroea,  ib.  Undcitakim  a  new  colony, 
114.  Hto  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Darien 
bafbre  the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  115, 1 16.  Goes 
to  America  to  carry  his  schemes  into  exocution, 
116.  Circumstances  unfovonrable  to  him,  1 17. 
His  final  miscarriage,  118.  Revives  his  repre- 
sentations in  favour  of  the  Indians  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  emperor,  905.  Composes  a  treatise 
on  the  destruction  of  America,  396. 

XrMm,  Pedro  Cicza  dc,  character  of  his  Cronica 
del  Peru.  495. 

Xisvy,  his  oescription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity 
of  the  Toupinambos,  479. 

Znao,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro, 
9B1. 

Liftom,  Mr.,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  his 
•newer  to  several  interesting  inquiries  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Indians  into  holy  orders. 
518. 

XiSfiassd,  the  commodity  that  gives  importance 
to  tile  provinces  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan, 
941.  Policy  of  the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the 
English  trade  in,  343. 

XsKW,  8L,  kina  of  Prance,  his  embatey  to  the 
Chan  of  the  Tartars,  31. 

Lmoho,  hia  aeeount  of  the  method  of  making 
war  among  the  nativea  of  Gran  Chaco,  479. 

lM9u»y  Hernando  de,  a  prieat,  anociatea  with 
Pizarro  in  his  Peruvian  expedition,  90S. 

Madtiroj  the  laland  of.  first  discovered,  36. 
Madoct  prince  of  North  Walep,  story  of  his  voy- 
age and  discovery  of  North  America  examhied. 


JfajrsBaa,  Ferffinand,  bis  afieoanl  of  ibe  j 
BUe  of  the  Patagoniana,  147.    The  e: 
of  this  gigantie  race  yet  to  be  decklBd,  ib. 
introduction  to  the  court  of  Castile,  8SS.    it 
equipped  with  a  aquadron  fbt  a  v<qrage  of  din- 
cov«y,  lb.    Saila  through  the  fkmooa  aotak 
that  beara  hia  name,  854.    Diacoveia  the  Lk 
dione  and  Philippine  ialanda,  ib.    la  killed,  Ik 

MagnH^  ita  propttrty  of  attracting  bon  knowB  to 
the  andenta,  but  not  ita  polar  tnclinatlon,  18. 
EztraonUnanr  advantages  iwalting  firam  thli 
discovery,  3SL 

Jfsis,  St.,  account  of  iia  commerce  with  gpiiiih 
Aiuerica,  374. 

Matteo  Capac,  founder  of  the  Pcravlan  oapbe, 
account  of,  968. 

JUMmdniUe^  Sir  John,  hk  eastern  travali|  with  a 
character  of  hia  writinga,  31. 

Jfaatia,  the  cotony  of,  ewtahllahfid  by  Phflip  IL 
of  Spain,  383.  Trade  betwcao,  and  Soutli 
America,  lb. 

Mankind^  their  diaposltioQ  and  mannen  fbmed 
by  their  aituatlon»  131.  Hence  reaeaaManeea  to 
be  traced  tai  very  distant  places  witboot  eom- 
munication,  Ib  Have  uniformly  auained  tlw 
greatest  perfection  of  their  nature  in  tempecata 
region8,l05. 

iMsres  Poto,  the  Venetian,  Ida  eztraordinaiy  tra- 
vels in  the  East,  31. 

Jforest,  Gabriel,  bis  account  of  the  coeartryba 
tween  the  Illinois  and  Michilimacklnar,  477. 

MarinOf  Donna,  a  Mexican  slave,  her  hiatonr 
901. 

Marinust  Tyriua,  his  errooecius  podtlon  of  CUbi. 
459. 

iMsrCyr,  Peter,  his  sentlmenis  on  the  flntt  tiaeo' 
very  of  America,  457. 

Marylamd*    See  Virginia, 

Masaaehusetts  Bay.  See  jfsMrioa,  JVW-JDif 
loMcf,  Ate. 

Merekani$t  English,  the  right  of  oroperty  in  the 
North  American  cok>nies  vested  in  a  oompaiqr 
of,  resident  in  London.  400.  Charten  are 
granted  to  two  companies  (rf;  to  make  settle 
ments  in  America,  409.  Temw  and  defects  of 
these  charters,  403.  A  new  charter  b  granted 
to  them,  with  more  ample  privileges,  407. 
They  are  divided  by  factions,  415.  An  faiquiiy 
Is  instituted  into  their  conduct,  416.  They  are 
reguired  to  surrender  their  charter,  wlddi  th^ 
reiuse,  ib.  A  writ  of  yas  »€rranU  Is  Iwmid 
out  against  them,  417.  Thev  are  tried  fas  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  company  is 
diwolvcd,  ib.  Their  charter  is  transferred  to 
the  colonies,  418. 

Mestizo*^  in  the  Si>ani8h  American  coloniea,  dbh 
tinrtion  between  them  and  mulattoes,  357. 

Metah,  useful,  the  orifrinal  natives  of  America 
totally  unacouainted  with,  160. 

MericanSy  their  account  of  their  own  ortein, 
compared  with  later  discoveries,  137.  Their 
paintingA  few  in  number,  and  of  ambtguoua 
meanini;,  314.  Two  collections  of  them  dis- 
covered, ib  ,  notf.  Their  language  fundahed 
with  respectful  terminations  fin*  all  hs  words, 
501.  How  the>'  contributed  to  the  support  of 
gt)vemment,  509.  Descriptions  of  their  histo- 
rical pictures,  ib.  Various  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  number  of  human  victims  sacrificed  bj 
them,  506. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coast 
of,  901.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  offi- 
cers, 903.  Information  sent  to  Montezuma, 
with  some  Spanish  presents,  903.  Montezomm 
sends  presents  to  Cortes,  with  orders  not  to  ap- 
proach his  capital,  ib.  State  of  the  empire  ai 
that  time,  204.  The  Zempoallans  court  the 
friendship  of  Cortes,  908.  Several  cazlqafli 
enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes,  909.  Character 
of  Hit  natives  of  Tl&acala,  919.  The  Tlaac»> 
lana  reduced  to  auc  fbr  peace,  915.  Arrival 
of  Coftea  at  the  caohal  ^ity  2ia    The  ally 
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teerfbed,  990.  Itoatrauma  aeknowtodves 
lllDuelf  a  vaMsl  to  the  Sp«nMi  orown,  w. 
Amount  of  tbe  trauure  collected  by  ConeSf  ib. 
Beaaone  offoM  beinf  fimnd  in  >uch  Mnall 
^uanUtlfla,  9S7.  The  Hezicana  enraged  at  the 
Impradentaeal  of  Cortes,  lb.;  attack  Alvarado 
during  tbeabaence  of  Cortea,  933.  Tbelrreao- 
lata  attack  on  Cortee  when  he  returned,  915. 
Death  of  llontexuma,  938.  The  city  aban- 
doned by  Cortee,  ib.  Battle  of  Otuinba,  940. 
The  Tepeacane  reduced,  949.  Preparationa  of 
the  Mezicana  against  the  return  of  Cortea,  943. 
Gortea  besi<Mraa  the  city  with  a  fleet  on  the 
lake,  947.  Tbe  Spaniards  repulaed  in  atorming 
the  dty,  949.  Ouatimozin  uken  prlaooer,  951. 
Cortea  appointed  governor,  956.  Hia  adieroea 
•od  arrangementa.  957.  Inhuman  treatment 
of  the  niuivea,  ib.  Secepiion  of  the  new 
regulationa  thei«,  958.  Lift  and  chararter  of 
tboae  antfaora  wlio  wrote  acconnia  of  the  con- 
quest of,  485.  A  retroapect  into  the  ttam  of 
Kvonment,  policy,  and  arta  in,  313.  Our  in- 
rmatioQ  concerning,  very  imperftet,  314. 
Origin  of  tlM  OKmarchv,  315.  Number  and 
cnatneas  of  the  citiea.  310.  Mechanifal  nro- 
naaiona  there  diatingukhed  from  each  other, 
317.  JUatinctton  of  lanka,  ib.  Political  iaati- 
tutlona,  319.  Power  and  aolendour  of  their 
monarcha,  3M.  Order  of  government,  ib. 
Proviaion  tar  the  aupport  of  it,  ib.  Police  of, 
Ih.  Their  arta.  391.  Their  paintino,  ib. 
Their  method  of  computing  time,  393.  Their 
wan  continual  and  ferocious,  394.  Their  fu- 
neral ritee,  ib.  Imperfection  of  tJnIr  agricul- 
ture, ib.  Doubta  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  395.  Little  intercoorae  among  ita 
aeveral  provinces,  ib.  Ignorance  of  money, 
386.  State  of  their  cities,  ib.  Temples  and 
other  pubHe  buiUUnp,  ib.  Religion  of,  399. 
Cauaea  of  the  depopulation  of  thia  country, 
3C7.  The  smaU-pox  very  Aual  there,  348. 
Number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there, 
350.  Description  of  the  aqueduct  for  tlie  sup- 
ply of  the  capital  city,  5U9.    See  CUmum. 

MMati,  St.,  the  gulf  of.  in  the  South  Sea,  dis- 
covered and  named  oy  Balboa,  101.  The 
colony  oi;  cstabliahed  by  Plzarro,  988. 

JOgrmtutu  of  mankind,  why  fliat  made  1^  land, 

Jfliad,  hnman,  the  efibrts  of  it  proportk)ned  to 
the  wanta  of  the  body,  151. 

Jlila<r«  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement 
to  population,  340.  Some  account  of.  366. 
Their  produoMf^-  "The  spirit  with  whicn  they 
are  worked,  387.  Fatal  eflbcta  of  thia  ardour, 
ib.  Evidence  of  the  ponicioua  eActa  of  la- 
bourinc  in  them,  514.  Of  Bfexioo,  total  pro- 
dace  (M.  to  the  Spaniab  revenue,  533, 594. 

JMucea  Ulanda,  the  Spaniah  claima  on,  aoM  \ty 
Ibe  emperor  Chariea  V.  to  the  Portugueae,  955. 

JWmMtie  Insdtndona,  the  pemidooa  eflbcta  of, 
tai  the  SpaiMi  AoMrican  coloniea,  36L  Num- 
her  of  convents  there,  515. 

JMmMons,  the  periodical  conrae  of,  when  dlaeo- 
vered  by  navigatora,  95. 

JCNtfartM,  a  Doatinican  preacher  at  81.  Domingo, 
pabUety  reBKnstrates  iwainst  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  109. 

MnUnuma,  the  flrat  Intdllgsnce  received  by  the 
Spaniards  of  this  prince,  191.  Receives  mtel- 
licence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Oortes  in 
hM  dominions,  903L  His  presents  to  Cortes,  ib. 
Forbids  him  to  approach  nis  capital,  ib.  State 
of  his  empha  at  tUs  time,  904.  His  character, 
Ib.  His  perplezity  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
Biaida,ib.  Hla  timid  negotiationa  with  Cortes, 
906.  Ht«  scheme  for  drstroying  Cortea  at  Cbo- 
Inla  discovered,  917.  Ilia  irresolute  conduct, 
SI8.  His  flrat  interview  with  Cortea,  919.  Is 
aelied  by  Cortea,  and  conflned  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  983L  b  lettered,  991.  Acknowledges 
UoMlf  a  vaaail  to  the  Hpanish  crown.  tl5 


Remains  inflexible  with  regard  to  religion,  997. 
Circumstances  of  tiis  deaui.  936.    Account  of 
a  gold  cup  of  his  in  England,  503. 
MulatUet^  in  the  Spanish  Amorican  rolootoa, 
explanation  of  tlUs  distinction,  357 

AToroasz,  Pamphilo,  is  sent  by  Velaaques  with 
an  armament  to  Mexico,  to  supersede  Cortea. 
999.  Takes  poeseaeiton  of  Zempoalla.  93L  Is 
defeated  and  taken  priwner  by  Cortea,  93X 
Uow  he  carried  on  his  correspondence  with 
llontexuma,  491. 

MUcAexj  an  Americnn  nation,  their  political  la- 
stitutiona.  164.  Cauaea  of  their  tame  subtnla- 
sion  to  the  Spaniards,  166.  Their  religious 
doctrines,  ib. 

JVart^otMB,  the  arts  of,  very  slowly  improved 
by  mankind.  17.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to 
commercial  intercourse,  ib.  ImperfecUoua  ot, 
among  the  ancienta,  18.  More  improved  by 
the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compam  thai* 
by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages,  39.  The 
flrat  naval  diacoveriea  undertaken  by  Portugal, 
33. 

JVdifrMs,  their  peculiar  aituatioa  under  the  Spa- 
mah  dominion  in  America,  357.    Are  tint  in 
trodoced  into  Virginia,  419 

Jfew  England^  flrei  aUempts  to  settle  in,  unauc 
ceaaful,  496.  lUdi^ua  diapuiea  give  rise  to 
the  colony  there,  497.  A  settlement  la  formed 
at  New  Plymouth  In  MaiisachiiseUs  Bay,  438. 
Plan  of  its  goverrment,  ib.  All  property  ts 
thrown  into  a  common  stock,  433.  A  grand 
council  is  appointed,  ib.  A  new  colony  n  pro- 
jected at  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  a  charter 
granted  for  its  establishment,  43t  Its  settle- 
mem  there.  435.  A  new  church  ts  instituted 
there,  ib.  Its  Intolerance,  436.  Charter  of  the 
English  company  of  merchants  in  Loiukm  ts 
transfersed  to  the  colonies,  ib.  The  colony 
at  Massachusetts  Bay  extends,  437.  None  but 
members  of  the  cliurch  are  admitted  as  fres  • 
men  there,  ib.  Bad  consequences  of  thin  regu 
lation,  438.  The  settlement  increases,  and  the 
assembly  is  restricted  to  flbe  repreaentativea  oi 
fteemen,  ib.  Extent  of  political  liberty  as- 
muoBd  by  th*)  assembly,  ib.  Spirit  of  fanati- 
ciam  apreada  in  the  colony,  439.  New  aettlera 
arrive,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Antinomiana 
are  condemned  by  a  general  synod,  440.  Secta- 
riea  aettle  in  Providence  and  Rhode  laland,  ib. 
Theological  contests  give  rise  to  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  441.  Emigrants  from  Massadm 
aetta  Bay  aettle  in  Cotmeciicut,  ib.  The  Dutch, 
who  had  eatabllahed  a  few  trading  towna  on 
the  river  there,  peaceably  withdraw,  ib.  BeHr 
tlementa  are  formed  in  die  provhioea  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  449.  Further  encroacb- 
menu  of  the  English  are  resisted  by  the  natives, 
ib.  War  with  thePequod  tribes  is  commenced, 
443.  Puriflcation  of  the  army.  ib.  The  In- 
dians are  defeated,  lb.  Cruelties  exercised 
agaiaat  them,  444.  Emigrationa  from  England 
to  the  cotoniea  are  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
lb.  Colony  of  Maasachusetta  Bav  ia  aued  at 
law,  and  found  to  have  forfeited  Its  righta,  B>. 
Oonfedemcy  of  the  Statea  in,  445.  Sea  Cms- 
ttiet. 

.Y«ts/Mnid<aiui,  its  situation  described,  468.  Dla- 
covery  of,  by  Cabot,  390. 

JWts  HoUoMd^  some  account  of  the  countiy  nmi 
iohabiiants,  476. 

AVw  Plvmomtk,  setdemem  at,  438.  See  Cbls- 
aaM,  AVw  EngloMd. 

Jfrw  Spaiuy  discovered  and  named  by  Juan  da 
Gryalva,190.    Beo  Mezit». 

JftgTtOf  Alonso,  bis  voyage  to  America,  81. 

Jfonof.fianty  might  in  ancient  times  havt  nd 
grated  to  and  colonized  America,  130. 

JiTugnn  Vela,  Rlasco,  appointed  viceroy  of  Pan, 
to  enforce  the  nr*w  regnlatkins,  SE07.  His  eha* 
nieter,9D0.  CommitaVaca^CMrotopriaoB, 
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ib.  DUsDnaioQf  between  him  and  ihe  Court  of 
Aiidieooe,  3U0.  Ii  cooflned,  ib.  Recoven  his 
libeny,  3U1.  Reiumei  hii  commaiid,  lb.  b 
parwed  by  G<mEalo  Pixano,  il».  la  defemied 
■nd  killed  by  PIzarro,  303. 

Ommm,  Diefo,  wnt  with  a  iquadron  from  Hie- 
Minola  to  deaolate  the  country  of  Cumana, 

,  Sebastian  de,  first  sails  round  Cuba, 
and  discovers  it  to  be  an  Island,  97. 

OcMM,  though  adapted  to  facUitaie  the  inters 
eourM  between  distant  countries,  continued 
Knui  a  fonnidablo  barrier,  17.  See  Compost 
and  Navigation. 

•)^a,  Alonxo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  tlie 
West  Indies,  80.  His  second  voyage,  85.  Ob- 
tains a  government  on  ttie  continent,  08. 99. 

Oimedoj  Father  Bartlioloniew  de,  checks  the 
rash  seal  of  Cortes  at  Tiascala  in  Mexico,  316. 
b  sent  by  Cortes  to  negotiate  with  Narvaez, 

m. 

*  fwUana,  ^''rancii,  is  appointed  to  the  comnuuid 
of  a  bark  built  by  Gonsalo  PIzarro,  and  deserts 
him,  890.  Sails  down  the  Maragnon.  ib.  Re- 
turns to  Spain  with  a  report  of  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, ib.  Uerrera*s  account  of  his  voyage, 
400. 

Orgogneiy  commands  Atmagro's  party  against 
the  Pizarros,  and  Is  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  380. 

Orinoco^  the  great  river  of,  discovered  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  76.  Strange  method  of 
chooainx  a  captain  among  the  Indian  tribes  on 
the  banks  of,  173.  The  amazing  plenty  of  fish 
in,  475. 

Otmkeiu^  the  inhabitants  of,  Ignorant  of  the  art 
of  boiling  water.  483. 

Otumba,  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, 339,  340. 

Ovtttubt  Nicholas  de,  is  sent  governor  to  Hispa- 
nlola,  85.  His  prudent  regulations,  ib.  Re- 
ftises  admission  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth 

.  voyage,  87.  His  ungenerous  behaviour  to  Co- 
*umbus  on  his  shipwreck,  89,  90.  Receives 
Jim  at  length,  and  sends  him  home,  91.  En- 
gages in  a  war  with  the  Indians,  93.  His  cruel 
treatnient  of  them,  Ib.  Encounifes  cultivation 
and  V  u  r/artures,  95.  His  method  of  trepan- 
ning the  natives  of  the  Lucayoe,  96.  Is  re- 
called, 97 

Pact/le  Ocean,  why  and  by  wtiom  so  named,  354. 

Packet  boau,  first  esta^ "  .4ment  o^  between 
Spain  and  her  Americari  uA.n.er,  .Y<9. 

Panama,  Is  settled  by  Pedrarias  Davila,  107. 

Parmenides,  the  first  who  divided  the  earth  by 
zones,  451. 

PatagoniatUf  some  account  of,  147.  The  reality 
of  their  gigantic  size  yet  to  be  derid(^d,  472. 

Ptdrarias  Davila,  Is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  super- 
sede Balboa  in  his  govermnent  of  Santa  Maria 
on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  105.  Treats  Balboa 
tl,  106.  Rapacious  conduct  of  his  men,  lb. 
Is  reconcU«>d  to  Balboa,  and  eivea  him  his 
daughter,  107.  Puts  Balboa  to  death,  ib.  Re- 
moves his  settlement  fVom  Santa  Maria  to  Pa- 
nama, ib. 

Penguin^  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  ttom 
the  Welsh  language,  456. 

P«r0t,  Juan,  patronizes  Columbus  at  the  court 
of  Castile,  48.  His  solemn  invocation  for  the 
■access  of  Columbus's  voyage,  53, 

Ptripln*  of  Hanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  work 
JusUfled.  44a 

Psm,  the  first  intelligence  concerning  this  country 
received  by  Vasco  Nuvnez  de  Balhoa,  104. 
The  coast  of,  first  discovered  bv  Pizarro,  964. 
Pizarro^s  second  arrival,  367.  His  hostile  pro- 
eeedinu  against  the  natives,  ib.  The  colony 
of  St  Michael  established,  368.  State  of  the 
CB(fa«  at  the  time  of  thb  invasion,  ib.    The 


kingdom  divided  between  Hoaacar  and  Mm 
bualpa,  WO.    Atahuaipa  usurps  the  pnran 
ment,  ib.     Uuascar  solicits  asajstancw  tnm 
Pizarro,  370.     Atahuaipa  vistas  PIxanto,  9BL 
Is  seized  by  Pizarro,  373.    AgreenMnt  w  Mi 
ransom,  ib.    Is  refused  bis  liberty,  tTS.    !■ 
cruelly  put  to  death,  877.    Conftision  of  tba 
empire  oo  this  event,  ib.    Quito  reduced  faj 
fienakazar,  378,  879.     The  eity   of  LIim 
founded  by  Pizarro,  381.     ChiU  Invaded  faj 
Almagro,  ib.    Insurrection  of  the  Peruviaae, 
382.    Almagro  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  90% 
Pizarro  divides  ttie  country  among  bis  fottow- 
ers,  96&    Progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  there, 
309.    Frauds  Pizarro  aasasainaled,  988L    Re- 
ception of  the  new  rwulations  there,  897,  S88. 
Tile  viceroy  confined  by  the  court  of  audleoee, 
300.    The  viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro,  303.     Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la 
Gasca,  306.    Reduction  and  death  of  Gonsalo 
Pizarro,  308.    The  civil  wars  there  not  carried 
on  with  mercenary  soldiers,  300.    But  never- 
theless gratified  with  immense  rewards,  fh. 
Their  profusion  and  luxury,  ib.    Perociqr  <^ 
their  conteata,  310.    Their  want  of  faith,  Ib. 
Instances,  ib.    Diviskm  of,  by  Gasca,  aaaonf 
his  followers,  311.   Writers  who  gave  acooonti 
of  the  conquest  of,  483.    A  retroepea  into  the 
original  government,  arte,  and  manners  of  the 
natives,  313.    The  high  antlqaity  they  prelend 
to,  339.    Their  reeoids,  33&    Origin  of  their 
civil  policy,  ib.    This  founded  in  religion.  3iJ 
The  authority  of  the  incaa  aheolute  and  an 
limited,  ib.     All  crimes  were  punished  cnpl 
tally,  333.     Mild  geniua  of  their  rdigkm.  fe. 
Its  influence  on  their  civil  policy,  Ib. ;  and  on 
tiieir  military  system,  333.    Peculiar  state  of 
property  there,  ib.    Distinction  ot  ranka,  334. 
State  of  arts,  ib.    Improved  stale  of  agrical- 
ture.  ib.    Their  buildingSjSaS.    Their  pobttc 
roads,  ib.    Their  bribes,  330.    Their  mode  of 
refining  silver  ore,  3^.    Works  of  elegaiiee, 
ib.    Their  civilization,  neverthdese,  but  fan- 
perfect,  338.    Cuzco  the  only  place  that  had 
the  appearance  of  a  city,  ib.    Ivo  perfect  aepa- 
ration  of  proflnsions,  ib.    Little  eonunereial 
intercourse,  ib.     Thdr  unwarlike  rairit,  ib. 
Eat  their  fleah  and  fish  raw,  330.    Brief  ac- 
count of  other  provincea  under  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  ib.    Causes  ^  the  depopulatioB 
of  this  country,  347.    The  small-poz  very  flttal 
there,  34&     Their  method  of  boUdtaK,  908L 
State  of  the  revenue  derived  firom,  by  the 
crown  of  Spain.  530.    Bee  Oolonieo, 
Peter  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  hta  extensive  viewa  ia 

proeecutliw  Asiatic  discovcrie*,  133. 
PkUip  II.  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  disposition  aided 
by  his  American  treasures,  360.    EataliUshee 
the  colony  of  Manila,  383. 
Philip  III.,  exhausts  his  country  by  inconsiderate 

bigotry,  370. 
Philippine  Islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Ma- 
gellan, 354.     A  colony  established  there  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  383.    Trade  between,  and 
America,  Ib. 
Phanicians,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  na« 
vigatlon  among  them,  19.    Their  trade,  bow 
conducted,  448. 
Phfticy  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected 

with  divination,  184. 
Pintoy  Chevalier,  his  descrintion  of  the  charao* 
teristlc  features  of  the  naave  Americans,  470. 
Pinzon,  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  vef««% 
under  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  of  di^ro 
very,  51.    Sails  to  America  on  a  private  ad 
ventiiie  with  four  ahips,  81.    Discovers  Yuca 
tan,  97. 
Pizarro,  Ferdinand,  is  besieged  in  Cuzco  hv  th« 
Peruvians,  383.   Is  surprised  there  by  Almiir?n, 
233.    Escapes  with  Alvarado  385.     T>«>ffUiii4 
his  brother  at  the  court  of  Spain,  988.     la 
committed  to  prieon.  lb. 
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Pii»r§t  Frsndteo,  attendi  Balboa  in  hk  aeltlfr- 
■Mut  on  tlM  iftthmuf  of  Daiteo,  100.  Maithet 
under  him  acroia  the  Isthnittfl,  whert  they  dia* 
corer  the  South  Sea,  103.  Hia  birth,  education, 
and  character,  961.  AMociatee  with  Almauo 
and  De  Loque  in  a  voyage  of  diecovery,  908. 
Hie  ill  iucccM,  ih.  la  recalled,  and  deserted  by 
■wet  of  hie  followen,  963, 964.  Remaina  on 
the  ialand  of  Gorgona  fyr  auppUet,  964.  Dia- 
cuftn  the  coaat  of  Peru,  lb.  Retuma  to  Pa- 
nama, 965.  Goea  to  Spain  to  aoUcit  reinforce- 
flMnu,  ib.  Procurea  tlie  supreme  command 
toi  himnlf,  966.  la  aasiated  with  money  by 
Oortea,  lb.  Lands  agatai  in  Peru,  967.  His 
hoatile  proeeedinga  against  the  naUvee,  tb. 
Bitabliahea  the  eokmy  of  St  Michael,  96& 
State  of  the  Peruvian  empire  at  thia  time,  il>. 
Cauw  of  hia  easy  penetration  into  tlie  oouoiiy, 
930.  la  applied  to  by  Huaacar  for  aariatanoe 
againat  hia  vieloriotts  brother  Atahualpa,  ib. 
Slata  of  his  forces,  ib.  Arrives  at  Caxamalca, 
171.  la  visited  by  the  inca,  979.  His  perfl- 
dioos  seisure  of  him,  973.  Agrees  to  Ataho- 
alpa*8  fMer  for  his  ranaom,  lb.  Division  of 
their  plunder,  974.  Refuses  Atahualpa  Ids 
IDMrty,  97S.  Hte  Ignorance  exposed  to  Atahu- 
alpa, 976.  Bestows  a  form  of  trial  on  the  inca, 
Ib.  Puts  him  to  death,  977.  Advances  to 
Ottseo,  978.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
BpaniM  court,  980.  Beginning  of  dissensions 
between  hhn  and  Almagro,  ib.  Ills  civil  regu- 
latione,  ib.  Founds  the  city  of  Lima,  SBl. 
laaurrection  of  the  Peruvians.  989, 9^  Cuzco 
seized  by  Abnaaro,  981.  Deludes  Almagro  by 
nsfotiations,  935.  Defeats  Almagro,  and  takes 
Urn  prisoner,  986.  Puts  Ahnano  to  death, 
987.  Divides  the  country  among  his  followers, 
988,980.  The  UnpolUic  parUality  of  his  aUot- 
inents,lb.  Makes  his  brother  Gonzalo  governor 
of  duito,  989.  Is  assassinated  by  Juan  de 
Herreda,909. 

,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito 
by  his  brother  Francis,  980.  His  expedition 
over  the  Andes,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  Orellana, 
990.  His  distress  on  thia  event,  ib.  His  disas- 
trous return  to  Quito,  991.  Is  encouraged  by 
the  people  to  oppose  Nugnez  Vela,  the  new 
▼iceroy,  989.  Assumes  the  government  of 
Peru,  301.  Marches  against  the  viceroy,  309. 
DeAata  and  killi  him,  ib.  Is  advised  by  Car- 
▼ijal  to  assume  £he  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
ih.  Cbooeea  «o  negotiate  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  303.  Oonsultatiotta  of  tlie  court  on  his 
conduct,  ib.  His  violrat  resolutions  on  the 
arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  305.  Resolves 
to  oppose  him  by  violencej^306.  Marches  to 
reduce  Centono  at  Cuzco,  307.  Defeats  him, 
tb.  Is  deserted  by  his  uoops  on  tlie  approach 
ot  Gasca,  308.  surrenders,  and  is  executed, 
lb     His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,  309. 

PUim^  Rio  de,  discovered  by  Diaa  de  Bolls,  106. 
Its  amazing  width,  461. 

FUffairf  Mr.,  proAssor  of  matbematSca  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  result  of  his  comparison  of  the  nar- 
rative and  charts  given  in  Captain  Cook*s 
voyages,  published  In  1780,  and  Mr.  Coze*s 
account  or  the  Russian  discoveries,  printed  In 
the  same  ]rear,  in  which  the  vicinity  of  the  two 
continents  of  Asia  and  America  Is  clearly  aa- 
ceruined,  468, 400. 

Pliaff,  the  naturalist.  Instance  of  his  ignorance  in 
geography,  451. 

P&Hce  de  Leon,  Juan,  diseoven  Fkxida,  101. 
Romantle  motfre  of  ms  voyage,  ib. 

P^idmHtm  of  the  earth,  stow  progress  oT  17. 

Ftrte  Bello,  discovered  and  nauMd  by  Christo- 
pher  Cohunbus,  88. 

fWls  Rico,  ii  settled  and  subjected  by  Juan 
Ponoe  de  Leon,  07. 

Plirfs  Samo,  the  lint  diseofvanr  eC  36. 

PartBful,  when  and  by  whons  the  oonrt  of  In- 
ouisitlon  was  tint  iBtroduead  iaio,  498. 
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P«rtMg%e$»^  a  view  of  the  cirenmstanoea  that 
induced  th«n  to  undertake  the  discovery  of 
unknown  countries,  33.  First  African  dweo- 
veriesof,  34.  Madeira  discoveiM,  38.  Thflgr 
double  Cape  Bojador,  ib.  Obtain  a  napal  gmt 
of  all  the  countries  they  shouki  diinover,  38L 
Cape  Verd  IsUnds  and  the  Azores  discovered, 
ib.  Voyage  to  the  East  Indiea  by  Vaaco  da 
Gama.  79. 

Potosi^  the  rich  ailver  minea  there,  how  diae^* 
vered,  366.  The  minea  of,  greatly  exhsuatedi 
and  acarcely  worth  working,  519. 

Prisoneri  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  nativa 
Americana,  170; 

Propertjft  tlie  idea  ot  unknovm  to  the  hattva 
Amertcans,  161.  Notions  of  the  BrasUiav 
concerning.  477. 

Protector  of  the  Indians  In  Spanish  America,  hia 
Ainctton,  359. 

PtUnmg^  the  phikMoplier,  tils  geographical  da* 
scriptions  more  ample  and  exact  than  thoae  of 
his  predecessors,  97.  His  Geography  translated 
by  the  Arabians.  98.  His  erroneous  poaitloa 
of  the  Ganges,  449. 

QaetZavoca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  snceeedi 
him  as  king  of  Mexico,  943.  Conducts  fai  per> 
son  the  fierce  attacks  which  ohltee  Cortea  to 
abandon  lUs  capital,  Ib.  Dlea  or  the  small- 
pox, ib. 

QiMvc^,  bishop  of  Darien,  bis  conference  widi 
Las  Cases  on  Die  treatment  of  the  Indians,  lu 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V..  115. 

Qicktdver^  the  property  of  the  flunons  mines  oC 
at  GuanacabelIca,  reserved  by  the  crown  of 
Spain,  510.    The  price  of,  why  reduced,  590. 

^uinquina^  or  Jesuits*  Bark,  a  inoduction  pecu- 
liar to  Peru,  368. 

Qui;io«,  or  historic  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  soma 
account  of,  330. 

Qaito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Buaoa 
Capac,  inca  of  Peru.  969.  Is  left  to  his  aoa 
Atahualpa,  ib.  Atanualpa'a  general  revolU 
after  his  death,  978.  Is  reduced  by  the  %ptt 
niards  under  Benalcazar,  978, 979.  Benakuar 
deonsed,  and  Gonzalo  Pizano  made  governor, 

Raleigk^  ^-esumes  the  plan  of  settttng  cokmlea  hi 
North  America,  307.  Despatches  Amadas  and 
Barlow  to  examine  the  intended  settlements, 
who  discover  Virginia,  and  return  to  England, 
307.  308.  Establiihes  a  colony  in  Virginia, 
which,  on  account  of  flunlne,  ts  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  398,  390!  Makes  a  second 
attempt  to  settle  a  colony  there,  which  perishes 
by  famine,  400.    Abuidons  the  design,  lb. 

AoMasM,  his  defence  of  Hanno*s  account  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  448. 

Registtr  ships,  Ibr  what  purpose  introduced  ia 
the  trade  hstween  Spain  and  her  cokmlea,  376. 
Supersede  the  use  of  the  galeons,  lb. 

Rdigien  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry 
into,  179. 

Rihtit^  his  account  of  the  political  state  of  the 
people  of  Cinatoa,  481.  Of  theb  want  of  relt- 
gion,  483. 

Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Tucnman,  account  of  thoia 
provincea,  343. 

Rtverty  the  amazfaig  size  of  those  in  America,  1JE3. 

RobiMoon^  Professor,  his  remarks  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  various  climates,  469. 

Roldan,  Francia,  Is  left  chief  justiee  in  Hispantote 
by  Chrittophor  Columbus,  73.  Becomes  the 
rhigleader  of  a  mutiny,  77.    Submits,  78. 

RovMne^  theirprogrest  in  navigation  and  disco- 
very, 94.  Their  military  spirit  averse  to  me- 
chanical arts  and  commerce,  lb.  Navlgatton 
and  trade  favoured  in  the  provfaiees  under  thdr 
government,  94,.  95.  Their  extensive  Aseovo- 
riesbyland,27.  Their  empire  and  the  aclancaa 
destroyed  together,  IK 


Il<OfiX 


Jl«*fiif«tei  Fatbar,  hti  embaay  from  France  to 
the  Chan  of  the  Tartan.  31. 

tttuwUt  a  trade  to,  opened  by  the  Engliiib,  393. 
Bertricted  to  a  oooqianr  of  Britiab  mercbanle, 
Ih.  The  connection  with  the  Roadan  empire 
•MoimfBd  by  Oueen  FJtitaheth,  SOS. 

ilMftaiu,  Aeiatle  dieeoreriei  made  by  them,  134. 
Ihieertaintj  of;  467. 

AflBtCMo*.  the  tkh  diver  mhiei  there,  when  die- 

flDveiedf  366. 
Smm  Salvador^  diacovend  and  named  by  Chrla- 

lopher  Cotunbas,  96. 
0cac4e,.Don  Pedro,  accoant  of  hie  hli^My  of  the 

eonqueat  of  Peru,  40S. 
Saadvael,  the  ahoeUng  barbaritiea  eieeated  by. 

In  Mezieo,  957. 

,  Franclaeo  TeDo  de,  la  aent  br  the 

emperor  Cbarlea  V.  to  Mexico,  aa  viaitaiior  of 

Amerlea,  987.    HIa  moderation  and  prudence, 

lb* 
8&9mg9  lift,  a  general  eathnare  of,  189. 
MJMi  nioClve  of  the  nad  ve  Amerlcaoa  for  taking 

them  ttwa  their  enemiea,  479. 
Serratvot  Marqula  de,  hia  extraordinary  gaina 

daring  hia  vteeioyat^  in  America,  596. 
Stwilht  extraoidlnary  inereaae  of  ita  manuflu>- 

tana  by  the  American  trade,  590.    Ita  trade 

greatly  redueed,  lb.    The  American  trade  re- 

moved  to  Cadis,  371. 
8tt9er  ore.  method  of  reflning  it  practlaed  by  the 

nathre  PeruTlana,  337. 
SwimU-pox^  Indian  terriloiiee  depopulated  by,  438. 
Sfnero,  late  dIaeoTeriea  of  rich  mLaea  made  there 

by  the  Spanlarda,  340. 
Btm,  American  ideaa  of  the  hnmortaHij  of, 

SantJb  Sea^  flrat  diaooveted  by  Vaaco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa,  104. 

I^Mte,  general  Idea  of  the  policy  at,  with  regard 
to  the  Ameiieaa  eoloolea.  350.  Early  interpo- 
aMoa  of  the  regal  authority  In  the  colonlea,  lb. 
AU  the  Ameitoan  dominioaB  of,  aubjected  to 
two  Tieeroya,  399.  A  third  viceroyalty  lately 
aatabliahed,  lb.  The  colonlea  o(,  comnarad 
with  thoae  of  Greece  and  Rome,  354.  Advan- 
tagea  ahe  derived  from  her  colonlea,  309.  Why 
ahe  doee  not  atlll  derive  the  aame,  lb.  Rapid 
dadlae  of  trate,  370.  Thia  decline  Increased 
Iqr  the  mode  of  regulating  the  intercourae  with 
America,  lb.  Eomloya  gnarda  coetaa  to  check 
ttlelt  trade,  379.  The  aae  of  regtoter  aMpa  in> 
trodoced,  376.  Eatabliahment  of  the  company 
of  Caraecaa,  377.  Rnlarvement  of  commercial 
Ideaa  there,  lb.  Free  trade  nerroiued  to  aeveral 
provlncea,  378.  Revenue  derived  from  Ame- 
rica, 384.    SpeelAcatloo.  533. 

I^aa^ordf ,  their  curious  form  of  taking  poasea- 
aion  of  newly  dlacovered  countries,  459. 

SirahOf  a  dtatloa  from,  proving  the  great  geo- 
giaphlcal  IgiHMmnce  of  the  ancienu,  449.  His 
own  want  of  geographical  knowledge.  451. 

8wf0tHiti0n  always  connected  with  a  oeslre  of 
penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  184. 

TU^a,  Chrlsloval  de,  Is  sent  from  Spain  to  Mex- 
ico, to  auperaede  Cortea  in  hia  command,  but 
frdls  hi  the  attempt,  956. 

Tartars^  the  poesibUity  of  their  migrating  to 
America,  135. 

TUUs  of  Spanish  America,  how  applied  by  tiae 
court  of  Spain,  994. 

THaaeai(Lt  in  Mexleo,  character  of  the  natives  of, 
913.  Oppoae  the  paasage  of  the  Spaniards,  lb. 
Are  reduced  to  sue  fbr  peace,  914,  915. 

TUocM,  that  of  Cuba  the  best  flavoured  of  any 
In  all  America,  368.  The  use  of,  flrst  faitro- 
dueed  Into  England,  309.  Culture  of.  In  Vir- 
^nia,  and  Ita  conaequencea,  411.  Ita  exporta 
ttOD  thence  la  annually  Inereaaed,  419.  Tnide 
Ibr,  opened  with  HoOand,  413.  Oranti  and 
monopoly  of,  418, 410. 


TVi^'aosiAot,  aeoouBt  oi  their  1  emckMia  eoangii 

from  Lery ,  479. 
TVaic,  no  edbrta  made  in  EngUnd  to  exiead  H 

in  toe  ralga  of  Henry  VII.  or  hia  Immcidlaff 

auoceaaora,  SOL   To  what  causes  that  ncfhNl 

was  owing,  lb. 

■^  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  eokK 


niea,  378.    Inereaae  of  the  Spaoiah 
from  tlUa  measure,  599. 

winds,  the  periodical  coune  of,  whan  dft* 


covered  by  navlgatota,  95. 
TrmntlUrgf  ancient,  character  of  their  wriUBfi 

31,39. 
TVmufod,  the  Mand  of,  dlacovered  by  CfarirtqplMr 

Oolumbua  on  bis  tlivd  voyage,  76. 
TWttiaaa  and  Rto  de  la  Plata,  aocounl  of  Ukmb 

provlooea,  343. 
7>r«»  the  commeroe  of  that  dtr,  how  eondncted, 

448. 

CTUeo,  Don  Anionio  de,  hia  deaoipdon  of  tbm 
characterlatie  fbaturea  of  the  nttiva  Amert* 
cana,  479.  Uia  reaaoa  for  the  Americana  Ml 
being  ao  aenaflUe  of  pain  aa  the  reat  of  satft- 
kiud,  480.  HIa  aceouat  of  the  gpoda  erpoctad 
from  Spain  to  America,  with  the  doty  on  thMk 
595. 

Fflca  df  Oaatra,  Clirlatoval,  la  aant  fttin  Spafai 
to  regulate  the  govemniMit  of  Pern,  988.  Ai>- 
rivea  at  Quito,  903.  Aaauroea  the  aopvena 
autliority,  lb.  Defeala  young  Almagco,  901 
The  aeverlty  of  hia  procMdinga,  Ibi  Prav< 
an  inaurrection  concerted  to  oppoae  the 
regolatknuL  908.  la  hnpriaonaa  by  the 
viceroy,  9S0. 

Fmtvtrdt,  Father  Viaoent, 
to  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Pera,  979.    Qi\ 
aanctkm  to  the  trial  and  eondeiBBatlQnor  Atn- 
hualpa,  977. 

F^egOf  Garcilaaao  de  la,  character  of  hia 
mentary  on  the  Spanish  writan 
Pern,  495. 

F'tfttaHu,  their  natural  tendency  to  ArtlUaa  the 
aoil  where  they  grow,  190. 

FelMfuct,  Diego  de,  conquen  the  idand  of  Cnha, 
100. 118.  Hh  preparatlona  t»r  invadlni  Naw 
Spahi,  107.  Hli  difficulty  la  chooaing  a  cooa- 
mander  for  the  expeditioa,  Ihi  Appointa  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  198.  Hia  moavea  to  thia  choice, 
lb.  Becomeaauapiciottaof Cortea,  190.  Onderi 
Cortea  to  be  deprived  of  his  comndarion,  ukl 
arreated,  lb.  Senda  an  armament  to  Mexieo 
after  Cortea,  398. 

Vtnegas,  P.,  Ua  character  of  the  native  Califor- 
nians,  474. 

Venereal  dtoease,  originally  brought  from  Ame- 
rica, 148.  Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  149. 
Its  first  rapM  progress,  479. 

reneaul<L,  history  of  that  settlement,  345. 

Feniea.  Its  origin  aa  a  maritime  atato,  99.  TnvalB 
of  Marco  Polo,  31. 

Verd  Islands,  discovered  by  the  Portngneae.  3& 

Ficerefftf  all  the  Spanish  dominlecis  in  America 
aubjected  to  two,  391.  A  thhrd  lately  eala- 
bHahed,ib.  Their  powera,  lb.  A  fourth  eato- 
Uiahed,  380.  *-      -^ 

VUU,  Segnor,  hia  account  cf  the  slate  of  popa- 
lation  in  New  Spain,  511.  His  detail  of  the 
Spanish  American  revenue.  993. 

VUlefagnoy  Antonio,  one  of  Cortege  soldien, 
foments  a  mutiny  among  his  troopa,  945^  Is 
discovered  by  Cortes  and  hanged,  ibi 

Virginia,  first  diacovory  of,  386.  Attempt  to 
settle  there  unsaecessfril,  308,  300.  A  second 
attempt  to  settle  there,  when  the  eolany  per- 
isbea  by  fomlne,  400.  The  acheme  of  aeltBag 
there  abandoned,  ibw  Is  divided  faito  two  eolo- 
nie«,  409.  Charteia  are  granted  to  two  eoa- 
paniea  to  make  aettleaaento  In,  lb.  Oaptoia 
Newport  aaila  from  Bnriand  to,  and  disoovera 
the  Ohaaipeak,  404rHe  pncaedi  ap  ~ 
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rivtf,  and  founds  a  colony  In  Jamestown,  ib. 
Its  bad  administration,  ib.  Captain  SmlUi  is 
excluded  fiom  his  seat  at  tlie  council  board, 
4US.  The  colony  is  annoyed  by  ttie  Indians, 
and  suffers  from  scarcity  end  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  ib.  Smith  is  recalled,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  restored,  ib.  He  is 
taken  prisoner  bjr  the  Indians,  his  life  spared, 
and  his  liberty  obtained  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  (kvourite  daughtur  of  an  Indian 
chief;  405,  406.  Returns  to  Jamestown,  and 
finds  the  colony  in  distress,  406.  The  colonists 
are  deceived  by  the^ppearance  of  gold,  ib.  A 
survey  of  the  ooontiy  is  undertaiceii  by  Smith, 
ib.  Ttke  company  obtains  a  new  charter  with 
more  ample  nrivUeges,  407.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  the  council  in,  is  abolished,  and  the  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  council  resident  in  London, 
ib.  Lord  Delaware  is  appointed  sovemor  and 
captain-general  of  the  colony,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  Geoif  e  Summers  are  vested  with 
the  command  tUl  his  arrival,  ib.  The  vessel 
In  which  they  embark  is  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  Bermudas,  ib.  Sinitli  returns  to  England, 
and  anarchy  prevails  in  the  colony,  406.  The 
Indians  withnnid  supplies,  and  the  colony  is 
reduced  by  fkmine,  ib.  Gates  and  Sununers 
arrive  ftom  Bermudas,  and  find  the  colony  in 
a  deqierate  situation,  ib.  They  are  about  to 
return  to  Eniland,  when  Lord  Delaware  ar- 
rives, 409.  He  reconciles  an  differences,  and 
perfectly  restores  subordination,  ib.  Is  obliged 
lo  resign  the  government,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  his  health,  Ib.  U  super- 
seded by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  estabUshes 
martial  law,  ib.  Another  charter  Is  granted 
to  the  colony,  with  new  privileges,  410.  The 
land  is  cultivated,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with 
the  Indians,  ib.  Rolfe.  a  man  of  rank  In  the 
eolony.  marries  the  oaughter  of  an  Indian 
chief,  ib.     The  land  first  becomes  property, 

411.  The  culture  of  tobacco  Is  tntrotnced,  ib. 
The  quantity  exported  increases  every  vear, 

412.  Negroes  are  first  introduced,  lb.  A  ge- 
neral assembly  of  representatives  is  formed, 
ib.  A  new  coostitntiop  is  given  to  the  colony, 
and  a  trade  for  tobaceo  opened  with  Holland, 

413.  The  necessary  precautions  for  the  defence 
of  the  eolony  being  neglected,  a  general  mas- 
ncre  of  the  EngUsn  is  planned  by  the  Indians, 
and  executed  in  most  of  the  setUemeDti.  41S, 

414.  A  bkMMlywar  Is  commenced  wttn  the 
Indians,  414.  Their  plantations  are  attacked, 
•od  the  owners  murdered,  415.  A  few  escape 
to  the  woods,  where  they  perish  with  hunger, 
ib.  The  settlements  extend,  and  industry  re- 
vives, ib.  The  strength  of  the  colony  Is  consi- 
derably weakened,  4li9.  A  temporary  council 
Is  appointed  for  its  lovemment,  ib.  The  arbi- 
trary government  oi  the  colonies  on  the  acces- 
ikNi  of  CharliB  L,  lb.    The  colonists  seiae  Sir 


John  Harve)",  the  aovanor,  and  send  him  pri 
soner  to  Endand,  419.  He  is  released  by  the 
Idng,  and  rdnstated  in  his  government,  ib.  Is 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Berkel^,  whose  wise 
administration  Is  productive  of  the  best  eflbcta, 
ib.  New  privileges  are  granted  to  the  colonj, 
which  flourishes  under  the  new  government, 

490.  It  is  attacked  by  the  Indiana,  4S3.    Dis 
contents  are  produced  by  grants  of  land  from 
the  crown,  ib.    An  insurrection  breaks  oat, 
and  the  governor  and  council  are  forced  to  Ihr, 

491.  Thev  apply  to  England  for  succour,  4SB. 
The  rebdiion  is  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  ib.  The  governor  is  rein- 
•tated,  and  an  assembly  cislleid,  ib.  The  mo- 
deration of  its  proceedings,  Ib.  General  state 
of  the  colony  till  the  year  1688,  496.     See 

f^oUoMM,  remarkable  number  oT  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  gtobe,  discovered  ny  the  Ruaians 
467. 

ffefer^  Lionel,  his  acooimt  of  a  jMcaliar  race  of 
diminutive  Americans,  146.  Compared  with 
similar  productions  in  Africa,  ib. 

Wmr  song  of  the  native  Americans,  the  sanli- 
menti  and  terms  of,  479. 

miUufkbyt  Sir  Hugh,  saOs  in  search  of  a  north 
east  passage  to  India,  393.  Steers  along  tiie 
coast  of  Norway,  and  doubles  the  North  Cape, 
ib.  His  squadron  Is  separated  in  a  storm,  uid 
his  ship  driven  into  an  obscure  harbour  in  Roe- 
sian  Lapland,  where  he  and  all  his  companions 
are  frosen  to  death,  ib. 

WoTHeut  the  comUfbm  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, 153, 154:  Are  not  prolific,  154.  Are 
not  permitted  to  Join  hi  their  drunken  feasts, 
188.    Nor  to  wear  ornaments,  481. 

Xerex.  Francisco  de,  secretary  to  Pizarro,  the 
earliest  writer  on  his  Peruvian  expedition,  495 

JEfsMnet,  Cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
111.  Patronises  the  attempt  of  Ferdinand 
Bfagellan,  853. 

Yueaiam,  the  province  of,  discovered  by  Pinznn 
and  DIas  de  Soils,  97.     Described,  46U,  461 
From  whence  that  province  derives  Its  value, 
349.    Policy  of  the  court  of  Spain  with  re«pect 
to,  lb. 

ZaraUy  Don  Augustine,  character  of  bin  History 
oC  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  493. 

ZouM,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  ilte  (geo- 
graphy of  tlie  ancients,  96.  By  whom  first  so 
divided,  451. 

Zumwuiragm^  Juan  de,  first  bishop  of  Mexico, 
the  destroyer  of  all  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  314. 
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BOOK  1 

FfegelT. 

Was  the  aaitli  rapldlr  peopled  T—Wlut  '«c- 
easkmed  tte  flnit  dieperaion  of  ttie  huoian 
race  ? — How  were  tbe  eeriy  migrations  made  ? 
—Were  narisatlon  and  ship-building  n^iidly 
perfected?— How  is  their  early  imiierftctlon 
proredT — From  what  era  must  we  date  the 
origin  of  oommeree? 

Page  18. 

What  Is  the  first  species  oT  eornmereel— 
Uire  some  account  of  its  jHOgress.- What 
besides  conquest  became  a  motive  Ibr  long 
voyages?— Of  what  did  trade  become  a  great 
source? — Did  navigation  advance  as  rapidly 
as  commerce? — B^re  the  discovoy  of  the 
mariner's  compass  how  flir  were  voyages  ex- 
tended? — Were  voyages  longer  than  at  pre- 
sent 7— At  what  season  were  they  ondsnaken  1 

Page  19. 

Where  did  the  Egyptians  open  a  eonmieroe  7 
— ^What  seas  were  crossed  in  these  voyages?— 
By  what  route  were  their  commodities  brought 
from  India  to  Egypt  i— What  change  took 
place  in  the  character  of  the  En^pQans? — 
where  is  Egypt  ?— What  other  ancient  nation 
was  devoted  to  oommeree  ? — Where  was  an- 
cient Pbosnicia? — What  were  its  commercial 
cities?— Which  way  is  it  from  Tyre  to  Bcypt? 
—At  what  did  the  Phcenicians  aim?— What 

glaoes  did  their  ships  visit  ?— Where  are  the 
traits  of  Gedes  ?— What  is  tbe  modern  name? 
— Did  the  Phcsnicians  plant  colonies  ?— Where 
did  tbey  acquire  commodious  harbours  ?— With 
what  countries  did  tbey  establish  a  regular  in- 
tercourse?— Under  what  kings  did  tbe  Jews 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce?— How  did 
they  obtain  a  share  of  the  Phoenician  com- 
Dieroe? 

Page  90. 

Where  is  Idnmea ?— \Vhere  Is  Palestine?— 
Which  way  from  PhcBnicla?— Which  way  are 
Tyre  and  Sidon  from  Jerusalem?— Whither 
did  Solonton  send  fleets?— Where  were  prob- 
ably the  places  called  Ophir  and  Tarsbish? 
— Did  the  J«ws  long  continue  rommeroe  ? — 
Did  they  improve  navigation  or  extend  dis- 
covery !— Who  wore  the  descendants  of  tbe 
Phonleians?— Where  was  ancient  Carthage? 
^Did  the  Carthaginians  inherit  the  commer^ 
cial  spirit  ?— What  countries  did  their  voyagers 
visit  in  the  north-west?— Whst  oonntries  in 
the  south  ?— How  Ihr  south  did  they  sail  ?— 
What  islands  did  thmr  discover?— bid  they 
ondertaka  TOTagas  of  dttieovery  I— Uiidsr  what 


leaders?— Deseiibe  the  voyage  of  HamiOb— 
Of  Himiieo. 

Page  91. 

Describe  the  ▼oyage  aaid  to  have  been  ae> 
compliahed  by  a  PhcDnician  fleet  fitted  out  bf 
Necbo.— Who  eUw  is  said  to  have  aceom 
pushed  the  same?- Are  these  accounts  weB 
authenticated  ?— Why  did  the  Phcenidan  and 
Carihaginian  voyagers  oonccal  their  dUm^ 
veries  ?— When  dicT  the  memorials  of  tbair 
naval  skill  perish?— Did  the  Greeks  and  Bo* 
mans  learn  navigation  and  commerce  from  tba 
Phosnicians  and  Carthaginians?- What  waa 
the  first  object  among  the  eariy  Grecian  voya- 
gers?—What  was  the  extent  of  the  famous 
expedition  of  the  Anronauts? — What  is  tbe 
modem  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea  ? — Had  navl* 
gatioa  advanced  much  in  Homei's timet 

PageSS 

Describe  the  ships  of  tho  eaily  Greeks.- Tl 
what  rank  among  maritime  nations  did  th 
ancient  Greeks  afterward  arrive?— What  amf 
of  veesels  were  used  in  the  Persian  war?— 
How  fiir  did  the  ancient  Grecian  commeros 
extend  ?— With  whom  was  their  chief  inter 
course?— What  places  did  they  occasiooaUy 
visit  ?— Which  way  from  Greece  Is  Asia  Mino 
or  Leaser  Asia  ?- Italy  ?- -8icily  ?— The  Eux- 
ine ?— The  Hellespont  ?— What  example  of  the 
Iffnorance  of  the  (rreeks  is  ouoted  ?— How  ihi 
lUd  the  geofraphicai  knowledge  of  the  Gredca 
extend  ?— Of  what  Ihcts  were  they  ignorant 

Page  33. 

What  expedition  enlarged  the  geographic^ 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ?— What  commerciA 
republic  was  among  the  conquests  of  Alex 
ander?— AOer  reducing  Tyre  and  Egypt  what 
plan  did  he  form?— What  city  did  he  found 
—Where?— With  what  design?— What  was 
the  consequence  of  its  situation  ?— Whither 
did  he  condna  his  army  by  land  ?— How  flv 
into  India  did  he  advance  ?— What  did  he  re- 
solve to  examine  ?— By  what  communication 
did  he  design  to  AimLah  his  Asiatic  dominiooa 
with  the  commodities  of  the  East  7— How  did 
he  design  to  distribute  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
wortd?— Whom  did  he  send  to  survey  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  ?— Was  thic  JuaUy  considered  a  grea 
undertaking? 

Page  94. 

In  executinff  It,  what  surprising  diseoveijr 
was  msde?— How  was  it  regarded? — How 
long  did  the  voyage  last?— Was  the  navigatioo 
IS  uidia  by  this  course  continued  ?— Who  wera 
s  ^bed  afterward  by  tiM  Indian  trada  of 
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QUESTIONS. 


647 


BliiDf  1  new  eonntry  t->Td  what  did  dielr 
diteratent  lead?— How  did  Colunibua  treat 
tluwe  wtaoooaapired  againat  Mm  ?— How  many 
ahlpa  were  aaot  liome  f-^Wtaat  did  be  requeat 
rroai8fiainf 

Page  08. 

Wnom  did  Colombaa  aeod  to  explore  Cibao  ? 
—How  did  lie  proceed  ?— What  were  the  In- 
dlan  opiniMia  oeneerninf  the  boraaat— How 
did  thay  tod  the  Midi— Why  did  Cokunbns 
caU  the  port  St.  Thomaa  t— what  diatrcaaea 
eaBM  npan  the  oolMliata^-Dld  theaa  laad  to 
diaooaianta? 

Page  69. 

Who  kiined  in  them  T— Waa  their  diaeootent 
removed  T— Whom  did  Colnmbaa  leave  lo 
govern  the  colony  while  he  ahould  make  ftir- 
ther  diacoveriet  ?— What  ialand  did  be  dia- 
cover  ?— >What  happened  to  him  on  the  aoath 
caaat  of  CobaT— whom  did  ha  BMet  on  hia 
rstom  to  Hiapaniol»f-^ive  an  aeeoiint  af 
Bartholomew^a  adrentorea. 

Page  70. 

What  had  been  the  eondnct  of  the  aoldiwa 
under  Margarita?— What  were  the  habita  of 
the  Indiana  wUh  reapect  to  food?— What  did 
they  leaalvetodal 

Page  71. 

What  did  Colnmbaa  determine  to  do  T— What 
waa  the  number  of  the  Indiana  ?— What  Ung 
remained  IhithAU  to  the  Spaniards  T— How  waa 
the  attack  managed!— what  waa  the  reaolt? 
—How  did  Ooinmboa  then  employ  himaelfl— 
What  tax  did  he  impoee  ?— Why  did  Colambtta 
tax  the  Indiana  T 

PageTS. 

Who  waa  Colttmbu^a  enemy  at  oonrt  ?— 
W^  waa  hia  only  meana  of  ooontvraeting 
the  machinationa  of  hia  enemiea  at  eoort?- 
Why  was  the  tribute  pecnliariy  oppreasive  to 
the  Indiana  T— What  expedient  did  they  devise 
(br  (Seeing  themselves  ?— What  was  iu  eflbct 
on  the  Spaniarda?— On  the  Indiana  1— What 
proportion  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Hayii  perish- 
ed?—What  eomplainta  were  made  of  Colnm- 
baa?— ^What  waa  the  conaeqnence? — What 
person  was  appointed  a  commiaaioner  to  ex- 
amine into  Columbu8*a  condnct  1 

Page  73. 

How  did  Agnado  behave  in  his  new  office  ? — 
What  resolution  did  Columbus  take?— To 
whom  did  he  commit  the  administration  of 
aflkirs?— What  was  he  called?— Who  waa 
appointed  chief  Justice? — ^What  mistake  did 
Columbus  make  m  directing  his  conrae  home  ? 
—What  was  the  contiequence? — How  did  he 
behave  in  this  extremity  ?— How  was  he  re- 
ceived at  court  ? 

Page  74. 

What  hod  he  done  (br  Spain  T— What  did  he 
promise  ?— What  waa  the  effect  on  the  king 
and  queen  ?— What  plan  waa  now  formed  ?— 
What  sort  of  labourera  were  to  co  out  ?— How 
were  they  to  be  aupported  ?— What  improper 
persons  did  Columbus  propose  to  take  oat  7 

Page  75. 

What  hindrancoi  to  Columbna'a  enterprise 
tolated  ?— How  long  was  he  delayed  by  them  I 
—How  many  ahipa  were  prepared  ?— What 
course  did  he  reaolve  to  ateer  ?— When  did  be 
Bail  ?— Where  did  he  touch  ?— From  the  Cana- 
liea,  how  many  ahipa  were  aent  to  Hiapaniola  1 

What  befeU  him  near  the  equinoctial  ? 


Page  7d* 

How  did  he  alter  hia  coune  ?— What  ialand 
waa  dlaoovered,  August  lat  ?— Where  la  it  *— 
Near  what  nver  f— Describe  the  river.— How 
was  Columbus's  squadron  endangered  by  it? 
—What  did  he  call  it?— What  inference  did 
he  draw  fttm  iu  aixe  and  violence  ?— Waa  it 
confirmed?— What  part  of  the  continent  of 
America  did  Colnmbaa  first  visit  ?— What  aort 
of  people  did  he  there  find?— What  anbnalaf 
—What  did  the  admiral  imagine  concermng 
it?— What  compelled  him  to  go  to  Hayti?— 
What  ialanda  did  he  discover  on  hia  way  ?— 
What  did  they  become  remarkable  (br?— what 
waa  Columbna'a  condition  on  hia  arrival?— 
MHiat  haiq^ened In  hia  ahaence? 

Page  77. 

What  city  had  the  adelantado  BartbolfMnew 
(bunded  in  Hay  a  ?— Where  is  it  ?— How  did  ha 
there  employ  the  Spaniarda?— Who  rebelled 
against  Bartholomew  ?— Who  aaved  the  (bit 
at  St.  Domingo  from  tte  mutineera  ?— Whithar 
did  they  retfie?— What  did  they  do?— What 
had  be(aUen  the  ahlpa  sent  by  Columbus  (hmi 
the  Canarieat— Who  had  gained  a  large  part 
of  the  crewa  of  theaa  ahipa  T— What  waa  their 
ehacacter? 

Page  78. 

W^ien  did  theae  ships  arrive  at  St.  Domln- 

S?— Why  waa  Colnmbaa  reluctant  to  flsht 
B  rebela  ?— How  did  he  recover  them  to  coa- 
dience  ?— How  did  he  gain  Roldan  ?— Did  theae 
negotiationa occupy  mueh  time?— What  new 
regulation  concerning  the  Indiana  waa  intro- 
duced?—What  did  thia  reiulation  introduce? 
—What  were  the  repartinueotoa?— What  ef* 
(bet  did  they  have  ?— What  prevented  Colnm- 
bus  (h»n  prosecuting  his  discoveries?— What 
did  he  send  to  Spain?— What  eomplainta  did 
RcHdan  make?— what  did  Cohmibua  ? 

Page  79. 

Which  gained  most  credit?— For  what  pnr^ 
pose  did  Emanuel  of  Portugal  send  out  a  fleet? 
—To  whom  did  he  give  the  command  ? — What 
waa  his  character?— Whence  did  heaail? — 
How  long  waa  he  In  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ?— Why ?— Which  way  did  he  ateer?— 
Where  did  he  anchor?— What  sort  of  pe(K)to 
had  he  found  on  tbe  east  coast  of  AOica  ? — 
How  did  they  change  as  he  advanced  north  ?— 
Whither  did  he  go  IVom  Melinda  ?— Where  ia 
Melinda  ?— Calecut  ?— What  aort  of  country 
and  people  did  he  find  ?— What  ia  obaerved  of 
the  voyage? 

Page  80. 

When  did  he  land  at  Lisbon,  and  aiter  how 
long  a  vo3rage? — Give  a  aummary  of  the  di»> 
coveriea  of  the  fifteenth  century.— What  pri- 
vate adventurer  set  out  (br  the  new  world  ?— 
With  how  many  ahipst— How  ^^  Fonaeca, 
bishop  of  Badajos,  assist  him  ?— Give  an  ac- 
count of  hia  voyage. 

Page  81. 

Who  accompanied  him?— What  waa  the 
conaequence  or  Amerigo's  account  of  the  voy- 
age ?— What  other  pnvate  adventurers  went 
to  the  new  worid  ?— Describe  the  voyaae.— 
DeacribePlnxon'a  voyage.— What  did  the  king 
of  Portugal  undertake  ?— To  whom  did  he  give 
the  command  of  the  expedition  ? 

Page  82. 

Which  way  did  Cabral  steer,  In  order  to 
avoid  the  coast  of  A(Hca?— What  country  did 
he  accidentally  dlsoover?- For  whom  did  ha 
take  poaaeaakm  of  it?— Where  ia  Brazil t— 
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Wbai  wa  iba  eObd  of  lUa  opmaaioD  on 

Onndo^  armmMIt  T— Hbw  muy  tmtmn  ' 
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Iba  iwoplf  or  ihu  ue  pnlnpan  lij— Wbm  dlil 
ColDffiblu  Itan  BlMOlolat— Wbal  Island 
dil  he  diacorert— Wbal  son  oTliibabllaalB 
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■  nt— Wbaidi 
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PafsM. 

Ibeae  acla  of  Orauda  epproTedT — 
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ut'— How  did  iDe  Spiiuirde  regard 
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PuaUI. 
How  won  ilwT  ban  IB 

wmlncB  at  Onaiaca'— How  wiini  ihe  Span- 
tardiilien  nalTodl— WOai  umoniof  nU 
dU  Uuj  oMiln  lor  ibdi  Ujra  in  tnda  uriUi  the 
narlin  T— Who  did  ilw  DUlna  aa*  wai  tkalr 
UnKt-Wlian  did  GiUatn  bAoia Uia lionU 
eflkita  «r  Ifea  InOan  Kiijmidllana  t-Wbon 
did  ha  itrnfutA  to  ValBiiQM^— WUi  what 
iRnmullonT— Pron  whU  pliiM'— To  what 
itnr  did  ha  itmi  nueaal  T-WIm  dU  Oilfai- 
Ti^a  odlnrt  nloh  him  (jdo1— WbrdMhsnor 
compir  wllh  heir  wia^n  t— TO  what  port  nf 
Coba  did  be  irluml— When  '—Aftn how  long 
a  mniel-Whal  lud  Ibo  Bpanlardi  dUm- 
aandioiUa  Imonain  Tojaia ! 
Fags  in 
la  w^u  dlraflloo  haf  Ihay  pnnnMl  ittM* 


I  undlttont— What  waa  tb 
•  aotdina  dlildad  and  «m 


ai  anmd  I— What  aon  oC  dtiknalTt 


(  loorhl— What  imHTIaiu  tc- 
M  nata  tbenf-Whn  didba 
How  wu  Iho  dianaUian  of  Um 
ihend  aton  anjaln'a  *Mt  T— 

< _,  y,gm  i_wilh  what 

Raanol  land  T— Row 

I  ncaind  T— What  enbatnwad 


Votaaowi  Kitd  ■  conlUHMial  maaHnni  to    ' 
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ltara6.l,.]T.'.«nmt  Whohad  .m.  tw.  pa™.  toOKt. 
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QUE8T10KS. 


^H«wdid  OortM  ran&fv  ib«i}— Wtat  did 

IH  tall  theial— flow  did  tbey  reoeive  tha  In- 
temoikxif— How  did  tkey  «n«in|it  to  ooneili- 
Me  bUn  T— or  wbat  dldtUo  rraoaot  tooalit  )— 
What  was  its  efltet!— On  wtat  did  Coftooin- 
•Ist?— Daring  tlie  intorvlew,  how  wsre  nine 
of  the  Mexican  •itaodama  employed?— How 
dk*.  Cortee  take  adTantage  of  thiaf 


What  exMbMooa  af  paaiarand  aUU  did  he 
OBlKe  ?— How  wero  the  IndiaMaaMeted  hy  It  ? 
—What  infbnaaiiOQ  and  pieoenta  weee  aaer 
'MM  to  Bfonteiamaf— What  rudnaniit  in  po- 
Uoe  had  the  Ifoxiean  aaaaareha  iatredncedV- 
How  tkr  waa  the  capital  ftwn  8t.  Jean  de 
inuaf— How  aoon  ware  the  preamta  trano- 
parted  and  the  anawer  letnnMdf— How  did 
the  Mexican  auiliaaaadaia  ranow  the 
tlon }— or  what  did  theae  preaanta 
How  did  Cortee  teeeiee  aien»1— With  what 
meaaage  were  thqr  aowropanied  7 

Page  KM. 

What  raply  did  Ooitea  vahel— What  did 
the  aatoolehed  MeaieanaprevaU  aaJdm  todol 
—What  waa  the  atate  of  the  Matiwan  anpire 
tt  thia  thne  ?— How  iMif  had  it  axletad  1— What 
waa  tta  length  and  breadth  T— The  eharaoter 
flf  the  people  7— The  altaatienor  the  manafeh  ? 
—What  woald  have  been  the  veoall,  if  MoMo- 
nwna  bad  brooght  bia  fbraeoat  onee  to  wit 
aniaat  the  Spaniah  intmdera?— What  waa 
iMoteBama^a  general  character  ?— Wbat  mfWBp- 
toooa  had  be  diacoTered  aince  the  appearance 
of  tbe  Spaniarda  ?— Wbat  aeeme  to  hkye  been 
the  remote  eonroe  of  hia  Indeciaion  and  (bar  ? 

Page  909. 

Doaa  thia  tndMoo  aeeonnt  In  part  Ar  the 
•lamof  Montenmaand  hia  aol^acul— What 
waa  the  eflbet  on  Mnotasoma  of  Coiteo*a  re- 
flnal  to  deoanT— What  did  hia  oooaaeUDra 
•dviae  7— Wkb  what  waa  their  poaiiiTe  la- 
tanctioo  to  Cortee  to  depart  aooompauied!— 
Wbat  two  panieaeiiated  in  tbe  Spaniah  camp  ? 
—Had  Cortee  become  popular  amaiu  the  aal- 
diera? 

PagaSOe. 

Ihirlag  the  Intrignea  in  tbe  oanp,  who  ar- 
riTed  ftom  tbe  Mexican  court  ?— With  what  ? 
—When  Cortea  refbaed  to  depart,  bow  did 
TentUe  bebare?— What  bappeiwd  next  mori- 
tng  ?— How  did  tbe  adherenta  of  Velaaqoec 
take  advantage  or  thia  ?—Wbom  did  they  aend 
to  remonstrate  with  Cortee?— What  reqveat 
did  they  inalie  fbrongh  Ordaa?— What  ordera 
did  Cortes  then  issue  ?— What  enaoed?— Had 
OorteM  foreseen  this  ?— Did  be  allbct  aorpriae 
at  U?— What  did  he  declare  7- What  did  he 
any  had  been  bia  own  priTate  opinion  7 

Page  807. 

What  did  he  offer  to  do  ?— How  waa  the  oflfbr 
reeeiTed  ? — Were  tbe  malecontente  obliged  to 
join  in  the  enthusiastic  applause  expresMd  by 
tbe  other  eoldiers  f— What  did  Cortea  aet 
atxiutT— What  officers  of  the  colony  were 
elected  by  hia  contrivance  T— What  sort  of  per- 
aons  were  chosen  ?— Did  they  acknowledge  de- 
pendence on  Velasquea  ?  —What  name  did  they 
ctvethe  seulemeut?— What  Is  tbia  in  Span- 
lab?— What  is  the  plaee  now  called? — How 
ia  St.  Juan  de  Ulna  aituated  with  respect  to 
Vera  Cruz  ?— What  did  Cortes  do  at  tbe  Antt 
meeting  of  the  council  ?— What  was  the  sub- 
Btance  of  his  harangue  ?— What  did  he  do  after 
having  finiabed  hia  diacourae  ? 

Page  208. 
Waa  hbi  reaignatioa  accepted?- To  what 


diolceT--Oii  aeerating  hia  new 

bow  did  Cortea  pioeeed?— Wb»t  did  the 

nirta  of  ValHVMB  do  7— Who  «f  lh«i 

wealed  by  OanaaT— How  «i 

—What  waa  the  eflbet  on  thai 

Hoar  did  Caitaa  eaoeillaie  iheoailuee 

—Did  they  alwaya  afterward  lanMin 

la  htattf— What  waa   the  ahief  tBaCnflaeat 

of  Ceiteate  iatrifwT— What 

MendahiptoOenaaT— Wbar>-W»tdtd 

lea  taite  tton  thia  oAr  I 


? 


PbgeSM. 

How  did  be  receive  the  2Swpeallana  ^ 
What  place  bad  been  fixed  on  ftr  a  aettlemeiii  t 
-^ow  flur  ftoni  Vara  Craa?— WUeh  wnr  7— 
la  marebtaig  thhhar  whom  dUGectea  viattT— 
What  did  he  leamfton  the  eaidqw  7— To  what 
plaee  did  Gactea  eantiaiM  hia  maroh  7— Balala 
tbe  manner  of  baildhig  and  Ibniiyinc  tUa 
town.— Who  aaaiamrt  the  Spaoteida  iu  thair 
taboQsa?— How  didCortai  gabi  the< 
of  2anvoalhi  asd  QataMalan  ta  hi 
whUa^he  totwn  waa  boiltl— What  4Malt 
4hajr  ofihr  la  ihaMaxieaa  pawar ! 

FafeSlO. 

Who  aavad  thadmuieaof  Menlaan 
bahig  aaeriOeed?— How  did  the  two 
OMT  complate  their  onion  withlhe  %aDiaida7 
-What  did  they  oflbr  ?-JB[ow  long  had  Gar 
laa  bean  in  Mexico?— What  had  he  Tiaan  to 
apptehand?- Why?— Bdbre  he  begmi  hia 
march  towarda  the  oapiial  of  Maxieo,  what 
did  be  persuade  tbe  magiatratea  of  Vera  Crva 
to  do?— In  tbia  letter,  what  did  thor  aay  eon- 
oaning  ValnamieaT-^GoBeeniiBg  Cottaa  mad 
hia  odbaiaT— What  jegnaatdid  they  aukal— 
What  didibagraaaroaoeantegthaoomtiy^ 
INdCaitia  wiiial 

Page  HI. 

What  did  be  pretaU  o^hia  atddiava  to  4a  !- 
Who  were  aent  with  the  latleis  and  praHOt* 
—With  what  ioatmctleoal— Whtt  tkuwia^ 
event  occurred  while  tbe  Teaael  taaa  .pnpaihig 
fiw  their  departure  7— Haw  waa  the  coaapioMgr 
betrayed  7— What  appcoraaeea  did  Caiiaa  now 
obaerve  in  hia  army?— What  did  be  appra- 
heod  7— What  did  be  reaolve  lada?— How  did 
he  prevaU  en  hia  aoldiera  to  daanoy  the  ahipo  ? 
—How  waa  the  prqject  caraetHadl— What  va- 
mark  doea  the  biatorian  make  on  thIa  tranaac- 
tion? 

PagefilS. 

What  act  or  Cortes  at  this  time  gare  great 
oflbnce  to  tbe  Zempoallans?— How  were  the 
consequences  oflt  avoided  ?— When  did  Cortea 
march  ftom  Zempoalla  1— With  what  forcea 
and  equipments  ?— Where  and  with  whom  did 
be  leare  a  garrison  ?— With  what  did  the  ca- 
xique  or  Zempoalla  supply  him?— Where  ia 
Flaacala ?— Which  way  from  Vera  Crux?- 
What  was  the  character  of  the  people  of  Flaa> 
cala?— How  did  Cortea  hope  to  gain  their  alli- 
ance? 

Page  fiI3. 

Whom  did  Cortes  send  to  the  Flaaealana  7— 
How  were  they  treated  ?— Why  ?— When  did 
Cortea  ad  vance  into  the  Flaacalan  territoriea  7 — 
What  loss  did  he  sustain  in  the  first  battle  with 
tbe  Flascalans  ?— What  precaution  did  he  then 
take  T— How  long  did  he  suflhr  aasaulta  ftum 
them  ?— Did  they  make  any  impresaion  oa  the 
Spaniards?- What  peculiar  practice  waa  ft 
hindrance  to  them  ? 

Page  S14. 
What  were  their  weapona?— Weia 
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mdi  QM  igaiMt  thd  SmuiicrdtT— What  ex- 

SXtT-wfir^SMd,  to  wtaoB  did  t£^ 
JMVft  meoMiae  f>— WbM  vmnm  did  tbe  prtattt 
glv»?--WliM  did  lh«y  do  In  iwonnnTi  df 
tho  priflolif  opinkBf— Did  their  nifht-attaek 
■nooeed  1— To  wbot  did  tlMj  tbea  incUne ! 

Wtet  flude  Ike  FImmIum  toivoos  tto 
Bpuiiardo  lo  be  beMVOteotT^WlMt  etreom- 
MMceiivoaMd  the  oppoelte  opiakm  7->WluU 
svioiw  adriDpae  did  Mt  di^tiee  make  T— On 
xrhat  lenaa  waa  peaee  ooodiided  1— What  anf- 
ihriufa  had  the  Spaoiarda  endared?— What 
aaaatd  them  to  foqpH  theeeaolbiiafa  1— How 
Img  did  Cortea  ramaioat  Flaaeaia  ?-*For  what 
parpooe  T— What  inibrmation  did  he  tbna  ao- 
qoire? 


Maw  did  the  flaatalaiia  lafard  the  tan- 
hnbt— What  did  thajr  oflhrf^How  didthe 
flpaaiaida  ail  eooaider  thamaeHaa  1— Did  Car- 
lea  attempt  to  eonvert  tbe  Ftoeealana  lo 
OhxiaiiaofttyT>.DId  ihey  aeknowledae  the 
mih  or  what  he  taaghtT^What  dM  they 
aialmorhimand  the  other  Bamimane  t— What 
did  Oortee  demand  T—Whenrafbaed,  what  wae 
he  about  to  do?— Who  pfatrentad  aim  F— By 
ndutt  aignmottta! 

Page  817. 

Whan  leaTing  the  Flaacaiaoa  in  Ibeaaar- 
oiee  of  their  owu  ritee,  what  did  Cortee  re- 
qoirel— What  waminf  did  tlM  Flaacalaua 
0«e  Oortee  on  liia  leavlnf  tlM  eonntry  for 
Mazieo !— How  many  Flaaealana  aooompanied 
him  ?>-Towania  what  plaoe  did  tliey  march  T 
«-Where  ie  Cliolnla?— Had  Hontesmna  eon- 
aantad  to  their  going  thitherT--How  waa  the 
plaee  ooneidered  Iqr  the  Jf exleaaa  ?— What 
aObriDga  were  there  made !— Why  did  Memo* 
aona  hiTiie  the  6jpaniardi  thitliar )— What 
aigna  of  treadiery  did  two  Flaaealana  dieeo- 
tar  1— What  tnHnrmatlon  did  Bfaitea  obnrin  7— 
Bow  did  CoftBa  prepare  to  revenge  tUetreaah- 
aqr  t^Deaoftbe  the  meawifiu. 

PageSia 

How  kmgdid  it  laatl— Haw  maiiv  Ohain- 
lana  feU  7— How  many  Spaaiarda  T~What  did 
Oortee  tlien  order?— Wae  he  obeyed 7— To- 
warda  wlwt  citv  did  Oovtea  next  advanee  ?— 
Wliieh  way  la  Mexico  flrom  Cholola  t— In  hia 
mareh,  wliat  diepoeitlone  did  he  obaerre  among 
the  Mexicane  towarda  Montesama*a  govern- 
ment  7— Where  did  the  8paniarda  flrat  behold 
the  plain  of  Blexioo  7  Deacrlbe  (lie  an^ear- 
ttce  of  therein.— The altuation  oTthe  eity  of 
Mexico. — What  meeaafea  did  Goilea  reeeive 
fhan  Montexama7— what  pnaoaelon  eeeraa 
lo  have  preeerred  the  Spaoiarda  #em  any  at- 
taok7 

Page  910. 

Over  wliat  did  they  contlnno  their  mareh  7— 
Who  met  them  aa  they  drew  near  the  city  7— 
Whoee  approach  did  thn  annoonceT— Who 
preceded  Montenmia7— How  waa  he  attend- 
ed 7— Deeorlbe  the  pagaatt.— How  did  Cortee 
receive  him  7— Daecribe  tbe  ceremonial.— What 
did  the  Spanlaide  hear  among  tlie  crowd  of 
Hexleana  7— What  did  Momexoma  aay  at  part- 
ta|g7— Deacribe  the  plaee  allotted  fbrtlwtaa- 
'arda.— Bow  did  Ooilea  atrengthen  ttY— What 
liappened  in  tlM'eveningf 


iVnat  tradition  did  MoniexDma  eommndcata 
lDCortea7— Wh«t  Te|^  dtdOortaaaiakaT-^ 
ToL.1— W 


What  happened  naxt  morning  7— How  were 
the  three  auoecediqgdaya employed 7— How  la 
Mexico  aitvated?-^ow  watered  7— What  la 
the  iiiaarihetwolaffeat  lakeaT— On  vrhat  la 
the  dtyorMexioobnilt7— By  what  waa  tho 
accaaa  to  the  dtv  ?— What  wae  the  length  of 
theee  caoeewaya  7— How  were  they  oouatroct- 
ed  7— Deeeribe  the  bnildiuga.— How  Uige  waa 
the  great  aqnarelbrihe  maAat? 

Figatll. 

What  waa  now  the  altuation  of  the  flpan- 
iaidi  7— What  dreumatanoee  rendered  it  veiy 
perilona?— What  had  Cortea  heard  balbra 
leaving  Cholula  7— Of  what  did  he  become  ean* 
aible  on  hIa  arrival  in  the  city  oTBIexicoT— On 
what  did  Ilia  aacoeaa  depend  7 


What  hold  reaolution  did  he  ftrmi— Hour 
did  hia  olDcera  at  flrat  receive  it7— Did  tlM|y 
afterward  accede  to  it7^-How  did  he  prepaia 
to  exemte  it  7— WIm  accompanied  him  T— How 
waa  Cortee  received?— How  did  he  addreoa 
Montesuma?- How  did  Montecimui  behave  1 
—Wliat  orderi  did  he  ^ve  7— What  naaon  did 
Cortea  then  oflbr  fbr  Montexnma'a  repairing 
to  hia  qnartcraT— What  did  he  premiaef— 
How  wna  the  propoaition  received  7— What 
waa  the  laply  7->How  long  did  the  imervlow 
laatf 

PagettS. 

Whft  axeUunation  did  Vetaaauea  da  Leon 
utter  7— What  vraa  the  eflbct  7— Etow  were  tbe 
ollicani  and  people  of  Monteanaui  allbetad  Iqf 
hie  anrrender  7— How  did  Monteamnahnah  tfaa 
tumult?— Wliat  remark  ia  made  concenitaig 
thia  tranaaction  7— How  wae  Mootesnaia  re- 
ceived and  treated  in  the  Spaniah  quaiteraT— 
Who  were  brooflit  priaonera  to  Mexloo7-^gr 
whoae  order  7— For  what  act  7— How  were  tliegr 
tried?— What  vrae  their  aentence 7— What 
part  had  theee  men  acted  7— Of  what  waa  the 
pileoompoeed  on  which  tliey  auflbred  death  ^ 

PhgetM. 
How  waa  Montesnma  treated?— How  dM 
thie  treatment  aflbct  him  and  hia  attoodantaf 
—What  happened  on  the  return  efCoitea  fkoaa 
the  execution  7— What  motive  of  policy  aeeaM 
to  have  astoated  Cjitea  in  theae  atrocioaa  acta 
of  cruelty  to  tbe  oOcere.  and  contumely  to- 
warda the  eovereiga  7—Did  tliev  produce  the 
deaired  effbct  7— How  long  did  Monteiuma  re- 
main tranquilly  in  the  ipaniah  qnarleia?— 
HowwereiaeaflUraof  the  empire  oondueled'' 

FageSSS. 

Bow  waa  Hootaimna  guarded  vrhen  hnu- 
ing  beyond  the  lake  7^4a  thia  management  of 
Oortee  ooneidered  an  extraordinary  regnemeat 
in  policy}— For  what  purpoee  did  lie  aend 
Spaoiarda  into  the  interior  7— While  they  warn 
thaa  ampleyed,  what  did  Cortee  dot— What 
wae  etili  wanting  looompletehiaaecanrityt— 
How  vraa  thia  attained  7— What  did  be  ncott 
urge  Montexnma  to  do?— Did  he  eenqriy  ? 

PagatM. 

In  what  manner  waa  Monteauma  adbctad  on 
anUng  hia  enhmiaaion  10  the  Spaniah  fovem- 
awnt?— Bow  did  hie  prineee  receive  the  pv^ 
poaal?— flow  did  Cortea  reooncile  them  toitf 
—With  what  waa  Montezuma^  eabmiaalOB 
acnempanied  7— t^  wliat  did  the  amaaai  af 
treaaure  received  flrom  tlie  Meiicana  aanonntf 
—How  much  waa  aet  apart  Ha  the  kingf— 
For  Cortee?— How  waa  the  reat  dividedl— 
How  much  did  each  aohUei'a  ahare  amonai'lDf 
-Weia  they  aaHaflBd? 


mitlM  moiMTt— FBfirlmpnfBDm  JMnw; 
on  hi— Did  UUv  nark  ilM  diIdis  of  Omi 
cnmirjrt— Haw  iu  tbtj  BUula  nMt--Oii 

WM  ito  etba  of  bla  Imuiea  on  ~ 
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naMii  fanr  u«MT~WbM  wn  tta  tfM 
,  DC  lUi  uwnmiui  Hsw  iBT  Hridwia  te4 
,    Catin  Doir^-^'ntirtiiil  ■bmld  ibMBiroiubi 

iKritwl  I— Wbu  Mw>  ami  Ons  MeUn  t 

Wiul  had  onwtaoHl  tha  moU  Is  tbe  ritr 
otHmliio  T— Wiul  wu  Urn  «iim  <— wtaidjd 

— Wku  RombiT  7l 


did  Homndiu  Ob 

PM*t». 
Wbii  ititMi  did  h*  idd  U  Ibl*  dwlinUon 
--WlMtunnr  dUCsim  (Its  T— Wiul  iim- 
pBUUna  did  Itt  Hiakaf— aW  Udi  had  hi* 
MMMDfen  loSpdD  b*Mi  noa!— Wbu  « 
Ua  MtBUhui  (— *tii  Biwa  waa  bmnjiu  b' 
Maikui  dHMir?— Wlw  bv  Baodonl^  rl 

Halt— Ho*bulVala»i»n' '   -      * 

Hon  tt  Conta  t— Hui 


B  br  BuidDnlhi  rnu 
UBKlearnBd  Uie  ritua 


FafaW. 


How  had  Valans^  raaaMinr  baan  n- 
MTad  at  Dm  epaolA  nonl— WhM  abOMni- 
■aoikadVitaaquansalndf— WhK  dU  ba 


o  dot— Wbai   nantiat  of  able 


fnanHT  of  Van  Cnu  *— Bow  wen  Ida  _ 
Muarwid  aatt*  inUadbjrSndoralT— Haw 
brOmaaT— WkalWBllwbaaedlwUa]  ~ 
(■  dcriTid  from  lUa )— Wbai  Inftirmati 


Wtaal  npnoantatloua  had  Nan 


I— W]ut  una  Ibe  eOM  oTOKta*^ 


n  KamoA  aotdlent 


Towards  wbal  p]a«  did  bi  adrance  I— Whmi 
pnTfliii«d  an  aro^modallDn  baiwean  C""^ 
and  Narraoi  t— How  dkt  Conea  uke  i 

uri  men  tnclloed  l—V/bu  wai  Itie  efl 
Page  333. 

aeeejHeil !— Wtiai  comiHllad  Nirraa'a  « 


Conea  I-or  Nunoi  I— How 


n  mMnf  Uw  KolCM 


I— WhU  WH  iba  aaaa  tt  ite 
MinleaM  taa^H  (In  haaiUIUo*u  nl^I — 
Wbal<U  Onca  la  MOt  diy  T— Wbu  aaloaiad 
Aa  eoBian  gf  ika  Mokanat— Wiul  anitM 
Iba  Spudaida  to  nit  ibroaih  ibt  Haxlcam 
wbannribar  matl— Wlat  dlawlnBta«adU 
Ibe;  aiOkr  ftao  Ifkiint  amonf  bovaHl 

Did  Dm  Bpvilardi  (Act  anir  (hlna  deeWn 
« Ibe  aeoocid  dar  oT  baiUo  1— Wbal  loM  AM 
rberauflte  I— What  happened  la  Cariv  In  Qh 
lut  aallTl— What  eipedleni  wis  now  n- 
■onod  io)~Wbat  waa  -"i- ilTr-i  ir  Mniiiiaa 
ma'B  qipranBea  I— WhM  did  ba  adilaa  t — 
Oow  Hia  bla  haiuna  ncelndt— Wbw 
Hadttnm  Ml,  haw  <Bd  hka  ■d^eeu  bahani 
— UowdldHoBtaiana  Dial  CUftaa^  anenM 
w  conaole  blB  l—ln  what  mawei  did  bo  dlB< 
—For  what  dM  Coitaa  now  praparat— Wbal 
aew  moiloii  or  iba  UaileaiH  eai^od  Un  la 
aew  (onOleal— Who  waa  wmialailonad  to 
dlalodt*  ibrm  flan  Ibe  towarl— How  Dfleo 
"faa  fa«  npataed  T 

Pafa»7. 
What  Ad  Conea  Uwn  iki  T- What  annor- 
dliiary  Inaianea  oT  aelMenMoa  In  iwo  Mail. 

'-  ncordedl— When  piiaiani  of  tba 

,  sw did  the  SpaalantadlaiKWO or  ill- 
How  did  IbeSptlulrdi  auonptueffiict  ibrlr 
.    ,„. luDded   ibo  Tan?— The 


(aea»t-l 
nart^Tb< 


Wbal  bappeDcd  when  I 


ica^vd  Frnm  ihu  iJry  to 
offtthTi^wai  DiHFrvedlQ  CortevT 


When  did  tbs  SpaDlardi  take  ahelLorl- 
Vhlch  aide  d  Ibe  lain  wen  tber  onl-O 
lUeh  aide  wu  Flaacala  T— Which  md  irf  ik 
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.Ike  wen  they  obUfed  to  go  roond?— Under 
wlMMe  gtildance?— To  what  difltreaMS  were 
tbey  exposed  In  tbeir  retreat  towards  Plaa- 
cala  ?— What  cireunwtanee  animated  tbem  ?— 
Where  did  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  day  T— What 
exclamation  did  they  hear  2Yom  the  Mexicans 
as  they  approached  towards  it  ?— How  was  its 
meaninff  explained  ?— What  was  the  effect  of 
this  sight  on  the  Spaniards!— What  did  Cortes 
do? 

Page  940. 

How  did  Cortes  effect  the  dispersion  of  this 
great  army?— What  treasure  did  he  get? — 
Where  did  they  arrive  next  day  ? — How  were 
they  received  by  the  Flascalans  ?— What  losses 
did  Cortes  now  hear  of  ?— Was  he  disoonraged 
flrom  his  undertaking  by  this  intelligence  ? 

Page  941. 

What  colony  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Spain 
remained  unmolested? — How  did  Oortes  se> 
cure  the  Flascalan  chieft  ? — What  did  he  bring 
flrora  Vera  Cruz? — For  what  did  be  send  to 
Hisponioia  and  Jamaica  ? — What  did  be  pre- 
pare 10  bnild  ? — ^What  portion  of  bis  army  was 
discontented  ?— What  was  tlie  eflfeet  of  their 
discontent  ?— What  was  the  utmost  which 
Cortes  coold  effect  with  them  f  -What  expedi- 
tion did  he  employ  them  in  f 

PageSIS. 

What  was  its  success  ?— How  did  be  after- 
ward  employ  his  troops?— How  did  Cortes 

Rin  the  soldiers  sent  by  Velasquex  to  reinibrce 
arvaez  ? — What  other  reinforcement  did  Cor- 
tes receive?— What  occasioned  their  joining 
him  ?— Wliat  reinA>rcement  did  he  receive  flrom 
Spain  ?— Wtiat  was  now  the  amount  of  his 
army? 

Page  343. 

Whom  did  Cortes  now  dismiss?— What 
number  of  soldiers  and  gnns  did  he  then  mus- 
lerl— Of  Flascalans  and  other  flriendly  In- 
dians ?— When  did  he  begiD  his  march  towards 
Mexico  ?— Who  had  sueceeded  Mootexuma  ? — 
How  bad  be  shown  his  courage  and  capacity  7 
—What  preparations  bad  be  nutde  for  resistina 
(be  renewed  attack  of  the  Spaniards  ?— Had 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Flascaligis  ?— 
What  happened  in  the  midst  of  bis  prepara- 
tions?—Who  succeeded  QuMlavaca? 

Page  944. 

Of  what  city  did  Cortes  take  possession  ?— 
Where  was  it  situated  ? — How  did  Cortes  se- 
cure his  possession  of  this  place?— Was  he 
ready  to  attack  the  city  ?— How  did  be  employ 
his  troops  ? — What  was  the  condition  of  moot 
of  the  cities  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Mexico  ?— 
How  did  Cortes  prevail  on  several  of  tbem  to 
acknowledge  the  king  of  Castile  as  tbeir  sove- 
reign?—DUl  Ouatimozin  attempt  to  prevent 
this? 

Page  945. 

What  soldiers  (brmed  a  conq>lracv  In  the 
Spanish  camp?— Who  beaded  it?— How  Ibr 
had  it  proceeded  ?— How  was  it  betrayed  ? — 
How  suppressed  ? — By  what  stroke  of  policy 
did  Cortes  retain  the  allegiance  of  all  tbe  sur^ 
viTiuf  conspirators  ? 

Page  946. 

Whom  did  Cortes  send  to  bring  down  tbe 
materials  fbr  tbe  brisantines  to  the  lake  ?— 
With  what  ftnee  ?— What  did  these  materials 
consist  of  ?— In  what  manner  were  they  con- 
veyed?—By  bow  many  Tunen^?  — What 
were  the  Tamenes  ?— How  did  tbey  carry  these 


beavy  aitielea  ?— How  (br  did  tbe  company  ex 
tend  when  most  scattered  ?— Did  theyanive 
safb  at  Tezenco? — What  number  of  men, 
burses,  and  cannon  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  flrom 
Himniola  ?— How  long  was  tbe  canal  through 
which  the  brigantines  were  conveyed  ttotn  the 
building-place  to  tbe  lake  ?— When  were  tbey 
latmcbed  ?— With  what  ceremouies  ? 

Page  947. 

How  did  Cortes  determine  to  attack  tbe 
city  ?— To  what  oflSeers  did  be  assign  the  three 

C tints  of  attack  ?— What  d.'d  be  reserve  Ibr 
mself  ?— How  did  Aivarado  and  Olid  dis- 
tress the  inhabitants  of  tbe  city  ?— In  what 
condition  did  they  find  tbe  towns  which  they 
were  sent  to  occupy  on  tbe  borders  of  tte 
lake?— How  did  Guatlnxnin  attempt  to  de* 
stroy  tbe  Spanish  brigantines  ?— Descritie  tlie 
attack,  and  Its  resuIt.---Of  what  advantage  did 
Cortes  find  the  possession  of  tbe  lake  ? — Did 
Cortes  conduct  the  siege  in  a  regular  manner? 
— What  was  done  each  rooming  ? 

Page  948. 

What  rendered  this  mode  of  warfare  neoea 
sary  ?— How  long  did  Cortes  adhere  to  it  ?— 
How  did  be  then  attempt  to  take  tbe  city?— 
What  officer  wss  charged  to  secure  a  retreat  ? 
—How  ?«-How  did  be  discbarge  the  duty  ?— 
How  did  Gnaibnosin  take  advantage  of  bis 
neglect  ? 

Page  940. 

How  did  be  Inspirit  bis  men  ?— Describe  tbe 
consequences  of  this  movement  of  Guatimo- 
ain.- How  manv  Spaniards  were  lost?— What 
did  the  Spaniards  observe  in  tbe  city  at  night  T 
—How  did  Cortes  bear  bis  misfortune?— 
What  proclamation  did  tbe  Mexicans  send  into 
tbe  country? 

I  Page  950. 

How  did  Oortes  deftat  this  stratagem?— 
When  the  eight  days  expired,  bow  did  tbe  In- 
dians proceed?— How  many  of  tbem  Joined 
Cortes  ?— How  did  Cortes  now  proceed  in  tbe 
siege? — ^What  weepons  did  his  men  use?— 
How  did  Cortes  deprive  tbe  besieged  Mexicans 
of  supplies  ?— What  were  tbe  coosequenoea* 
—How  did  Guatimoxin  behave? 

Page25J. 

How  much  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins? — 
What  did  the  Mexicans  now  design  ?— How 
did  they  endeavour  to  conceal  this  design? — 
Who  was  ordered  to  watch  their  movements 
on  the  lake  ?— Relate  the  capture  of  Guatimo* 
Bin.— What  was  bis  address  to  Cortes  ?— What 
was  tbe  effect  of  bis  capture  T—  How  Imig  bad 
the  siege  lasted?— Bv  whose  aid  did  Cortes 
effect  tbe  reduction  of  Mexico  ? 

Page  958. 

In  what  were  tbe  Spaniards  disappointed  ? 
-What  bad  Guatimozin  done  with  his  trea- 
sures ?— By  what  deed  did  Cortes  sully  tbe 
glory  of  his  conquest  ?— Relate  the  behaviotir 
of  Guatimozin  under  the  torture.— What  was 
the  consequence  of  the  (bte  of  the  capital  ?— 
How  flur  (Ud  tbe  Spaniards  penetrate  ?— What 
new  discovery  did  Cortes  now  meditate  ^ 

Page  953. 

Who  was  Ferdinand  Magellan  ?— Where  bad 
be  served  I — ^Whither  did  he  go,  on  quitting 
tbe  service  tmder  Albuquerque  ?— What  offer 
did  be  make  to  the  king  of  POrti^l  ?— Wlqr 
was  his  suit  revised? — How  did  Magrilan 
manifest  bis  indignation  at  this  treatment  ?— 
Where  did  be  next  offer  bis  project  ?— TO  wbaa 
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QUESTIONS. 


Pizarro  ?^Who  increased  hia  appTehenaiona  ? 
—Who  waa  fhia  mlncreani  ?— Why  did  he 
wish  !o  cur  off  Atahualpa  T— How  did  Atabu- 
alpa  hoNten  bis  own  fate!— IIow  did  I'iiarru 
•eek  to  cover  the gailt  ofAtabualpa'n  murder? 
—Who  were  his  judges  7— What  crimes  wa» 
he  charged  with  7 

PageSTT. 

t  How  did  Philippillo  conduct  during  the  trial  ? 
—What  was  Aiahualpa*a  aomence?— How 
was  he  affected  by  it  ?— What  did  Valverde 
offer  him  for  ontbracinK  the  CbriHtian  ftrith  ?— 
How  was  he  put  to  death  1— Whom  did  Pl- 
larro  now  invest  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  ? 
—Whom  did  tlie  people  of  Cuico  acknowledge 
as  inca  ?— What  was  the  stale  of  the  country  I 

Page  378.  I 

How  did  the  people  behave  after  Ataboalpa'a 
death  ?— How  did  the  general  who  comraairaed 
for  Atahoaloa  in  Quito  behave?- Were  the 
Spaniards  pleased  with  these  appearances  ?— 
Towards  what  city  did  Pizarro  march  7—  What 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  return  of  some  of 
bis  followers  with  their  gold  to  Panama  7— 
How  many  men  had  he  now7— Waa  he  op- 
pooed  7- What  waa  the  reault7— Did  he  take 
Cttxeo  7— What  treaaurea  were  fbund  there  7- 
When  did  Atahualpa^a  ton  die  7— Who  waa 
then  acknowledged  aa  inca  7— What  geoaral 
•at  out  to  reduce  Quito  I 

Page  STB. 

What  difficulties  did  he  encounter  7— Did  he 
take  the  city  ?—  What  disappointment  did  he 
meet  there  ?— What  other  general  advanced  to 
attack  Quito  ?— With  how  many  men  ?— Where 
did  he  land  7— What  route  did  be  take  7— What 
hardahipa  did  he  aaffer7— How  many  men  did 
he  loae  ?— On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Qnito, 
whom  did  he  And  opposed  to  him  7— On  what 
tanna  did  Alvarado  agree  to  return  to  Guati- 
mala  7— What  did  moat  of  hia  Ibllowera  do  7— 
When  did  Ferdinand  Pizarro  land  in  Spain  7— 
What  was  the  effect  of  hia  wealth  7— How 
waa  he  received  by  the  emperor  7 

Page  280. 

How  were  his  brother's  services  recom- 

Einsed  7 — How  waa  Almagro  rewarded  7- 
ow  waa  Ferdinand  7— Did  he  aet  oat  again 
fbr  Peru?— When  Almagro  heard  of  hia  pro- 
motion, what  did  he  dn  7— Who  opposed  him  7 
What  waa  the  efibct  of  Prancia  Pizarro's  ar- 
rival ?— What  were  the  terma  of  their  recon- 
ciliation ?— To  what  part  of  the  country  did 
Pizarro  now  march  7— How  did  he  employ 
himself? 

Page  281. 

Where  did  he  Mtabliah  the  capital  of  the 
empire  7— Where  is  Lima  7— Cuzco  ?— Quito  7 
— Callao  7— Whither  did  Almagro  march  7— 
With  what  force?— What  route  did  he  take? 
— What  was  the  consequence  ?— What  sort  of 
people  did  they  find  in  Chili  7 — Were  the  Span- 
iards completely  victorious  and  successtlil  in 
Chili? 

Page  283. 

What  recalled  them  from  Chili  to  Peru  ?— 
How  did  Pizarro  find  occupation  for  the  nu- 
merous advent  nrers  who  nocked  to  Peni  ? — 
How  did  Mancu  Capac  take  advantage  of  their 
dispersion  into  different  parts  of  the  empire? 
— llow  did  he  contrive  to  raise  troops  while 
he  was  himself  a  prisoner  ? — How  did  he  make 
his  escape  ?— How  many  men  did  he  raise  ? — 
What  city  did  he  attack  7— Who  defended  it  7 
-  With  how  many  men  ?— What  other  city  did 


the  PemvMHi  UiTeat?->What  did  the  mm  oC 
these  beaiegei  cities  suppose  eooceming  each 
other  7— How  long  waa  Cusco  invested  f— 
Who  commanded  there  * 

Page  283. 

How  did  the  Peruviana  imitate  the  Span 
iards  7— How  much  nf  the  city  did  ttiay  re- 
cover from  the  Spaniards  7 — What  officer  fell 
in  the  aiege  ?— What  Spaniartl  appeared  in  the 
neighbourtiood  of  Cuzco?— What  had  he  re- 
ceived from  Spain  ?— How  did  be  imeipret  it  7 
— What  waa  nia  object  in  cominif  to  Cuzco  J 
— Who  endeavoured  to  gain  his  friendship  7 

Page  284. 

Failing  of  this,  how  did  the  inca  proceed  ?  - 
Did  be  gain  hia  object  7— How  did  AUnagro 

Sain  poaaeaaioo  of  the  city  7— Waa  his  Juris- 
iction  over  Cuzco  acknowledged  7— Whom 
did  Francisco  Pizarro  send  to  Cuzco  to  relieve 
ina  brothers  ?— With  how  many  men?— On 
what  river  were  they  opposed  by  Almagro?— 
How  did  Almagro  aitan^  to  gain  these  men 
and  their  leader  7— When  he  ud  not  ancceed 
in  thia,  bow  did  bo  contrive  to  aurptriae  Alvar 
ra^s  camp  and  take  him  7— What  advice  did 
Orgognes  give  AhotiagTO  7— What  pravesled 
hia  takinf  his  advice? 

Page  965. 

What  did  Almagro  do  7— Waa  Pixarro  ae 
qnainted  with  the  late  eveota  at  Cnaco  7— What 
eveutadid  he  hear  of  at  one  time  7 — ^Whai  wae 
hia  situation  7- How  did  lie  contrive  to  gain 
time?— Who  escaped  ttam  Almagro?— With 
how  many  men  7— What  propuaal  did  PIsarro 
then  make  to  Almagro  7— Did  Almagro  accede 
to  it  7— When  Ferdinand  Pizarro  waa  reiessed. 
how  did  Francisco  proceed  I— What  dty  dio 
he  design  to  attack?— How  many  men  dM  he 
muater  ?— Who  Itad  command  of  them  ? 

Fige  S80. 

By  what  roote  did  they  approach  Cnioo  7- 
Why  did  not  Almagro  cut  them  off  in  the  de- 
ffiea  of  the  Andes  7 — On  wliat  plain  did  the 
two  dictions  meet  7— Who  were  aaaembled  to 
witness  the  battle  7— Who  led  Alroagro's  ar> 
my  7— Why  did  not  he  lead  it  himself  ?— What 
la  observed  of  the  respective  (hroea  7— Of  the 
battle?— What  forces  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  7 — Who  was  dangerously  wounded  7 — 
Who  were  maaaacred  .'—How  many  mexk  fell  ? 

Page  267. 

What  befell  Almagro  ? — How  did  the  Indians 
behave  ?— What  city  wa«  pillaged  ?--By  whom  7 
— Was  much  plunder  obtained? — Were  the 
new  adventurers  of  Ferdinand  Pizarro's  anny 
satisfied  with  this  plunder  ?— Hnw  did  be  em- 
ploy them  t— For  whet  did  the  coniiuerons  im- 
peach and  try  Almagro .' — What  was  his  sen- 
tence ?— Did  he  attempt  to  avert  his  fate  ? — 
How  .'—How  did  he  die  ?— At  what  age !— How 
many  children  did  he  leave  ? 

Page  288. 

Wlio  first  carried  the  news  of  the  disscn- 
Riona  in  Peru  to  Spain  7— Who  arrived  in  Simia 
afterward  T — What  did  he  endeavour  to  do  ?— 
Who  was  sent  out  to  Rottle  the  disputes  ofthe 
Spaniards  in  Peru?— Wliat  were  his  instruc- 
tions ? — Uow  was  Ferdinand  Pizarro  treiited  ? 
— How  was  Francisco  Pizarro  proceeding  in 
Peru  ?— How  did  he  proceed  in  parcclliiig  out 
the  territory  7 

Page  289. 

To  whom  did  be  aasign  the  best  portions  of 
the  cotmf ry  7— What  waa  the  eflbct  of  this 
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QUESTIONS. 


Who  MrsQed  Urn  ?— Whithtr  did  )w  fty  ftom 
Quito  Y— Who  now  pomied  himT— TbwiMt 
plaee  did  Phnurro  retom  T 

Page  tot. 

Whither  did  be  tend  CarTiifal  T— How  many 
men  did  the  Tlceroy  nlae  in  Popayan  ?— By 
whoae  aaeiatanee  t— Whither  did  be  march  T— 
When  did  he  and  PIsarro  meet  T— What  was 
the  rMvlt  of  the  battle?— Who  AdlT— What 
eity  did  Piurro  enter  in  triomphT— Who  de- 
ftated  Centeno  ?— Where  did  Oeoteno  conoeal 
himeeir?— What  was  now  the  extent  ofPixar- 
ro*8  command  7— Where  did  he  place  a  garrl- 
jon?— Where  la  Nombra  de  Dioal^Howdid 
Tlant/B  ftrtloweri  behave!— What  waa  tto 
anbetance  of  Carr^ial^a  letter  to  Pixarro? 

Page  80S. 

Who  aeoonded  theae  exbortaskma?— What 
did  he  attempt  to  demonatrata  7— To  what  did 
Pisarro  confine  hla  viewa  I — ^For  what  did  he 
•end  aperaon  to  Spain  !— How  waaCbariea  V. 
occupied  daring  theae  trooblea  in  Peru  ?— To 
whom  did  be  leave  the  care  of  proridiBg  a 
remedy  Ibr  them?— Whu  ware  tlia  chler  ab* 
•taclea  to  the  eraptoymant  of  fbica  la  qvdUiif 
iherebela  inPeral 

Plkge  9M. 

What  were  the  dURerent  reatea  Ibr  arriving 
at  Peru?— Were  they  practicable  at  that  time 
Ibr  an  army  ?— What  remained  ft>r  the  miaia< 
tera  to  do  ?— Whom  did  the  miniatera  dmoaa 
Ibr  an  envoy  to  Peru?— What  waa  hia  eharae- 
ter?— What  did  the  empnnr  do?— Did  Oaaca 
accept  the  appointment  ?— What  did  he  raftne  ? 
—What  title  did  be  aocept  ?— VHiat  laaiaooaa 
ofaeir-deoial  did  he  exhiUt  ?— Whataort  of  au- 
thority did  he  require  to  be  inveated  with? 

Page  309. 

Enumerate  aome  of  the  powera  which  be 
demanded  tor  bimaelf  ?— Who  relbaed  them  ? 
—Who  granted  them  ?— In  what  alyle  did  he 
net  out  for  the  purpoee  of  quailing  a  rebelUon? 
—Who  received  him  at  Nombre  de  Dioa  ?— 
How  ?— Why  ?— Who  received  him  at  Pana- 
ma?—How?— What  did  he  declare  in  both 
placea?— Who  were  gained  over  to  hia  inter- 
eat?— What  exaaperated  Pizarro  ?— What  did 
he  rea(rive  to  do  ?— For  what  nurpoae  dM  he 
aend  a  deputation  to  Spain  ?— What  did  theae 
poraone  require  of  Gaaca  ? 

Page  306. 

What  inetruriiona  did  they  carry  to  Hino- 
joea? — What  circamstances  puabed  PIsarro  to 
theae  wild  meaauree  ?— To  what  did  he  truat 
fbr  cooUDuance  in  power  7— Was  he  aware  of 
the  disaffection  spreading  among  bis  follow- 
era?— What  Jid  Uinojoea  and  his  officers  do  ? 
—What  did  the  deputies  T— What  news  did 
Pizarro  hear  ?— For  what  did  he  prepare  ?— For 
what  did  be  order  Gasca  to  be  tried? — Who 
acted  as  judge  and  condemned  him?— What 
waa  the  object  and  effect  of  this  proceeding  ? 
— Had  Pizarro  the  power  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence at  this  lime?— Why  not? — How  many 
men  did  be  raise?— From  what  places  did 
Gasca  raise  troops  ?— When  did  be  detach  a 
aquadroQ  of  hia  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Peru  ? — 
Did  they  'and  ?— How  did  they  do  more  effect- 
ual aervice  ?— What  waa  the  effect  of  the  offers 
of  pardon? 

Page  307. 

Who  emerged  firom  his  cave,  and  took  Cnzco 
with  a  (bw  men  ?— What  was  the  number  of 
aoMiers  there?— What  did  most  of  them  do* 
•  -Whom  did  Pizarro  set  oat  to  (^ipoae  ? — What 


happanad  OB  tlM  mnh  T— Bvwnny  I 
had  IH  OB  aiTtvlBf  in  alglit  of  Hvarfnaf- 
Where  la  HQarinal— Where  la  the  lakeof  TV 
tiafeal— WtMt  waa  the  dMraetar  of  Ptaarro^ 
rBBMlnlnf  troopa?— When  did  Ih  attadi  Oen- 
tano?— What  waa  (kntemf  Ibrea?— WiMt 
waa  the  reaolt  oC  the  battle  I^Wtet  eMMar 
balanced  thia  Tietory  ?— Who  took  poaaearion 
of  Lima?— Who  landed  at  Tnmbez?— Witt 
hewmaay  bmb?— What  terrtiery  waa  now  ir 
Plnrro^  poaaaaaloii  ?— What  vraa  In  Gaac«>fe? 
—Which  way  did  Gaaea  mareh  T— Bow  did  ba 
bahaval— Wteradldha  atapt— Far  what  pot^ 


PafeMS. 
naaaroMn  bad  Plnrro  ?— Did  be  baieii 
^  oibraorpardan  ?— Whoadvlaed  him 
to  do  aa?— lV>v»aMa  what  dty  did 
march  t— With  hear  BMsy  iMn?— Wby 
not  Ptaarra  advance  to  meet  Mbi  f—Hbw : 
did  Gaaca  appniaeb  toCoseof— When  Pizano 
badBMrBhadocttomeet  htan^wbo  ehoaathe 
grawidf— What  waa  there  voraaaal  In  the  ap 
[wyaBea  of  Ptearwa^  army V- OfGaaea^af- 
Whodeaeitad  Fteanowbes  bath  aiukea  wan 
nady  to  eogafe  ?— What  waa  tba  eflbei  of  tbiB 
delbction  ?— What  did  Pizarro  and  OwaM 
do?— How  aoon  waa  tbair  army  dispersed f— 
What  did  Plzarroaay  tohiaoOearaT— What 
anavrer  did  they  make  I— What  did  he  dot-* 
What  beMl  Carv^?— How  did  Qmem  vm 
bia  vietory  ?— When  waa  Pizarro  bebaaded  !—> 
How  did  ha  die 9— How  did  Carv^)al  die? 

FigaSOH. 

What  beMl  Oepada  ?— Ware  the  adventoren 
to  FBm  hirsd  aoMtera?— What  did  eaeb  of 
tbem  expeet  to  do  Ibr  himadf?— Were  (bo 
troopa  raiaed  at  a  great  expeaae?- Did  tba 
chlofli  make  expenave  preaenta  to  their  «dl- 
cera?— Whit  did  Oonsalo  Pizarro  expend  io 
raising  a  thooaand  aoldiera  ?— What  did  Gaarm 
expend  in  raiaing  hlBanny  T— What  did  Cepeda 
reeeive  ?— Fbr  what?— What  did  Hinojoaa  te- 
eeive?— For  what?— What  vraa  tbe  ellbct  et 
thIa  wealth  on  the  aoldiera? 

Page  310. 

What  waa  the  character  of  tbe  cooqaerona 
of  Peru  ?— What  waa  their  leafing  paaalon  ? — 
Give  examplea  of  their  rapadnr.— Of  their 
treachery  and  inoonatanqr^— What  waa  tbe 
eflbct  of  PIzarroPa  death?— What  two  objects 
now  oeenpied  the  preaident'a  atteotkn  ?— How 
was  they^voicr  oi  theae  accomphshed  ? 

Page  311. 

What  waa  the  amount  of  refortimumtos  to 
be  diatributed  io  consequence  of  Pizarro^ 
death  1— Did  Gaaca  reaerve  any  of  it  (br  hiin- 
self?— Whither  did  he  retire  to  make  the  dio- 
tribution  ?— With  whom  ?— How  did  he  avoid 
the  effecta  of  his  impartiality  in  the  distribu- 
tion ?— What  waa  the  eflbct  of  publiahing  tbe 
decree  of  partition  ?— Of  what  was  Gasca  ac- 
cused ?— Iiow  was  this  mutinous  spirit  check- 
ed ?— How  did  Gasca  labour  to  sooih  the  male- 
contents  ?— How  did  he  endeavour  to  strength- 
en the  handa  of  bis  soccesaors  ?— What  im- 
provements did  he  make?— To  whom  did  be 
commit  the  government  of  Peru  *— When  did 
he  sail  Ibr  Spain  ?— How  much  of  the  public 
money  did  he  carry  with  him  ? 

Page  313. 

How  waa  he  received  in  Spain  ?— Oive  a 
summary  account  of  his  services. — How  did 
the  emperor  receive  him  ?— To  what  office  waa 
he  promoted  ? — How  did  he  paaa  the  remainder 
of  hia  days  ?— Did  tranquillity  continue  kwf 


qUESTIONB. 


Wtwn  ia  Pvn  I— How  lali  iHnn'ilcid  ^—Whii 
Dm*  K  toti  Monf  u  gpain ' 
BOOK  VI 


Wku  ^Aeth^  ths  Ifnenno  or  llmoaii 
A*  MnfeiM  ud  Peruriun  1— Which  empin 
KH  lint  nitilecud  to  iba  BnuiWi  crown  I— 
Wan  CoiM  Hid  Ui  RiUa*<n  well  qwdUM 
W  •mmnt  Um  fOTCnimiit  naratler  atMti- 
kn!— Wby  DMt— flow  win  Uw  nsBBriF  of 
pMt  onau  pRHTtMl— Whjr  did  tte  aals 
MlMootrtM  dcMKH  ib«a  nooidi  F— Wlut 
*u  Ot  iSlict  o(  tUaUaof  bBMlctnnt— 
Cm  iradtUan  ba  dcMtdEd  hdui  Itar  *  hlnim 
«(pM  annul— Oil  what  wiiUn  niiiiK  n< 


or  iMiMi*  dU  ih*  Bobln  ivr  Ihs  kiiu  ?— WIM 


I  Mxerrtd  uTlhe  Mail 


■enuu%  gtijKll— How  did  ba 
How* —  ■■ ' '—■ '  ■■■■  •' 


oftglu]  brm  and  nolga 
CT  r — Wlko  mnpota  Qkb  n 
n  (4  Um  Muaf^Wcn  it 


—WlHIiHtilaa  larked  la»  ftan  itwIrTHailBt 
—DM  Ibaj  all  paimlUlaiT  Hmie  iikd (hbuis 
loitiaaiipanTl-^Wbup^cT  lalbund  In  ilila 
TiBw  or  Iba  Haxlcui  atics  T— Wbat  we  itw 
Ihlw  dMoiiiWillll  IMInrca  or  1I.4  n^adal 
■vatamT— Eud  Uia  ijaKm  opcnw  Iiti  aa  In 
Eun>pa  f — Wbopoaaeaaad  (he  nul  and  tttbct- 
in  power  in  Huleo!— Wku  eonMtoUDBal 
natnlnle  bad  the  notdea  impffied  on  the  MO- 
pworl— HowwM  Iba  vown  dtopoeedofT— 
Who  u  Snl  *nn  atacton  I— Who  aftemid ! 
—  en  did  the  choice  (inaally  Ihllf 

rttpxM- 


WailheMcHaner 

— WbendMca 


kol— What  town  dM  Ihoj  fcnnil  HUi  j^™   ' 
|Oif«n»dl— HowiftOTwartt.-vi'howaaUMiir 
ntnth  mmanh^Acdiriluif  lo  tkii  aaauni,  \, 
wbU  wu  the  tfe  of  inn  Ueilcan  niuioii  l^  1 1] 


iDienienla  of  uollabed 


Pair  91 

wh  Iba  nrbt  or  piiTai  c 

Ib  Heilai  t~Wai  %b  dlsu 
aad  pBTvonal  aetan  vau 


naonla  1— Wbal 

Judniubihia  H 
Amarial 


p«r«3!T. 

Wblcb  wenlba  piiiiflpiilcJll4Br. 
KB  and  tala  Mlowen  ciagKntc  [1 
inaeorttaeaecllleal— How  many  i 
tad  ^  cliyof  MeilcoT— WhM  !■ 

im>-&S  It  n 


Wen  the  eaTige  it 


dHarrt— WbatDiukordliniiiciii 


Tlaw  an  ibeaa  rud 

pleinna  im- 

nd  InlanitlngT— Forw 

bu  wen  the 

g  or  ihia  an  proMblj 

Bni  UHdt— 

tbla  aoit  of  ncni  0 

cdl— Wban 

'l!^^AJil'!hi*'M«K 

-cS 

piclBTM  I— 

putillabcdihcIwalMn 

noribeniT— 

m  1— Tfaa  sM- 

Page  313. 
What  do  Iheae  ^nna  npnaFnt  T— Da  ibejr 
addnea  Iba  ejr*  or  Ibe  undennamlinf  1— Whia 
mar  tbc;  be  eonildered  I— An  ibcy  wv  de- 
ftellnncotdat— To  what  might  the  IConkaiia 
biTe  eTcnltulty  atrlnd  t— By  wbal  alepal — 
Wen  ibBT  apiitoachlnt  lowanb  wrlilnf  1 — 
How  did  Ibermdlcale  a  town!— Uow  did  ther 
dhulnrnlahona  town  fnm  anolher!— Did  they 
■DKiHbMa  Indlolc  a  particular  idwd  hy  the 
emblan  wiiboni  iba  boiuel—How  dtd  ibay 
reprcaenla  kliif  wbohad  nude  conqtteataT— 
Id  wbal  Dotalloa  did  they  ailampl  u  exMUt 


QUESTIONS. 


sea 

Uiey  wpiwent  a  nnlt  1— How  flmall  nmnbeni  t 
_How  large  numbers?— To  what  amount  J— 
Wliat  prevented  a  Airther  improvement? — 
Are  ibeir  reoorda  any  thing  more  than  pieture- 
whtingT— How  did  the  MexicanB  divide  their 
year  ?-'How  did  they  make  out  the  complete 
year  1— What  did  tbey  call  theae  five  daya  ? 

FageSSM. 
How  did  tlkey  employ  tbamT—Wera  the 
Mexicans  a  warlike  piMtple  ?— What  waa  nan- 
■Uy  their  object  in  war!— How  were  their 
eapUvea  treated?— How  was  the  emperoi^ 
flmeral  celebrated  ?— Were  the  Mexloan*  a 
hardv,  laboriooa  people  1— To  vrbat  waa  their 
I  attributed? 


ikr  did  Mmioo^  wwombow'  extend  their  do 
mialoo  >— On  what  was  the  whole  ayacem  of 
poUoy  in  Pern  (bunded }— How  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  aun  repvded  ?— Waa  it  a  pait  of 
the  neofde'a  reUgioa  to  revereoce  the  royal 
flunily !— What  oonaeqiuencaa  reauliad  tnm- 
theae  ideas?— What  waa  the  badge  of  aiteft 
ectttive  oflloer  of  the  emperor  ? 


Did  Mootexuma  rule  over  the  whole  of  what 
ia  now  called  Mexico  ?— Who  poaaeawd  the 
provinces  towards  the  north  and  west?— 
What  other  provinces  were  independent  of  the 
emperor  ?— Waa  there  much  Intereouraa  ba> 
tween  the  diflbrent  parts  of  the  empiini? — 
What  proofb  of  this  are  given  ? 

Page  SSO. 

Had  the  Mexkana  any  money  1—b  this  a 
strong  proof  of  barbariam?— Waa  money  an 
early  invention  in  the  Old  World?— How 
waa  commercial  intercourse  carried  on  in 
Mexico?— What  sort  of  nuts  had  acquired  a 
standard  value  like  that  of  money  ?— What  ia 
aaid  of  the  Mexican  cities  ?— How  ia  Tlascala 
deacribed  ?  —What  sort  of  a  atructure  waa  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico  ? 

Page  38(7. 

Did  the  other  templea  reaemblettala?— Do 
the  Spaniards  desciibe  the  emperor's  bouse 
and  those  of  the  nobility  as  being  magnifloem  1 
—What  reason  is  thne  to  doubt  their  state- 
ments ? — ^From  this  enumeration  of  Ihcts,  what 
is  evident  ? — WtM  is  no  leas  manifest  ?     . 

Paga398. 

Are  the  Spanish  accounta  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  pdicy  to  be  considered  sub- 
stantially true? — If  Cortes  had  made  fiilse 
Btatemeuta  to  the  emperor,  weuld  his  enemies 
have  contradicted  them  ?— What  institution  of 
the  Mexicans  is  mentioned  whldi  had  no  par- 
allel in  Europe  at  that  time  ? 

Page  3S9. 

In  what  respect  were  tbe  Mexicans  repre- 
sented as  more  barbarous  than  ibey  really 
were  ? — What  was  the  character  of  the  Mexi- 
can religion  ? — What  were  the  ornaments  of 
their  temples  ? — ^What  means  were  employed 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  ihcir  gods? — What 
aacriflces  were  deemed  most  acceptable? — 
What  was  tbe  effect  of  this  rolij^no  on  the 
feelings  and  character  of  the  people  T— How 
long  had  Peru  subsisted  as  an  empire  before 
the  conquest  ?— Under  how  many  monarchs ! 

Page  330. 

What  were  the  quipos? — For  what  were 
they  used  ? — Were  they  still  more  imperfect 
records  than  the  Mexican  pictures? — How 
were  most  of  them  lost  ?— Who  attempted  to 
throw  light  on  the  Peruvian  history  by  means 
of  the  quipos? — Did  he  succeed?— Is  much 
credit  due  to  the  traditional  stories  of  the  early 
Peruvian  monarchs? 

Page  331. 

la  there  any  aatisftetory  statement  concem- 
taig  tbe  real  origin  of  Manco  Capac  and  Mama 
Ocollo  ?— Who  did  they  pretend  to  be  ?— How 


Pago: 

How  were  all  Crimea  ptmiahed  In  Pern  I — 
Why  ?— Did  these  severe  laws  render  Crimea 
rare?— What  were  the  principal  objscta  of 
worship  among  the  Pcnivians  ?— Is  this  aott 
of  snperatition  milder  than  the  worabip  oC 
imaginary  divinities  ?— Wtiere  have  we  exam- 
plaa  of  the  two  kinds?— What  were  ollbred  to 
the  aon?- Did  the  incss  oAr  human  aaeri- 
flcss?— What  waa  the  natuMial  character  of 
the  Poraviana  compared  with  thai  of  tbs : 
icana? 


Was  the  mlxtnre  of  religion  In  tha  Psmvian 
■yatem  of  policy  fhvouvable  to  the  ohanctar 
of  both  kiiuea  and  peoplo?— Were  rsbellioiia 
sQl^sots  andtyrannieal  rolera  equally  rare  (— 
For  what  did  the  incaa  conquer  f— How  werar 
prisonere  treaisd?— How  were  thb  hoida  dt» 
vided  in  Pern?— How  wa»  the  prodoct  of  Iha 
first  share  employed  t— The  aeeoiid?— Tho 
third?— How  often  waa  the  tend  divided!— 
How  waa  it  coltivaied  ?— M^hat  waa  the  eflhet 
of  thia  arraafement  on  the  charaoter  of  tha 
people! 

PafeSai. 

Waa  the  distinction  of  ranks  eatabUahed  in 
Peru!— Who  were  tbe  Tanaoovuia/— -Were 
they  numerona !— Who  were  the  next  class  T 
—who  were  the  Orp;oii«*;— Who  were  the 
head  of  an?— To  wliat  was  this  flmn  of  soci- 
ety hivourable  ? — Were  the  arts  more  adrancod 
in  Peru  itian  in  Mexico?- What  is  observed 
of  agrienlturs  in  Peru?— How  did  the  Pwu- 
vians  provide  fbr  Umes  of  scareity  *— la  Pens 
well  watered  r- How  did  the  Peruviana  water 
their  fields! 

Page33». 
Did  they  use  the  plough?— Bow  iid  ther 
turn  up  the  earth? — ^How  were  tbe  ho«ne« 
built  on  the  coast  ?— In  t^  oioirotalnous  to- 
.ffions? — ^Doany  of  their  bnildhigs  remain  T^-. 
What  is  observed  of  their  temj^es  and  paK 
aces?- What  was  the  extent  of  the  temple 
of  Paehacamao  ?— Describe  it. — What  was  the 
greatest  work  of  the  incas  ? 

Page  336. 
What  was  the  extent  of  th««e  roads  ?— De- 
scribe thoir  construction. — Did  the  Spaniarde 
keep  this  work  in  repair?— In  what  respect 
did  the  Peruvian  policy  resemble  the  Rovnan  ? 
— Were  the  roads  of  the  incaa  snperior  to  any 
work  of  public  utility  then  existing  in  Europe  T 
—Describe  tbe  rope  bridges  of  the  Peruvian*. 

Page  337. 

What  advances  bad  the  Peruviana  made  hi 
navigation  ?— How  did  tbe  Peruvians  obtain 
gold  ?— How  did  they  obtain  silver  ?— How  did 
they  supply  tbe  wunt  of  bellows  ?— What  is 
said  of  their  vessels  and  trinkets  ?— Whet 
were  the  guacas  7— What  articles  were  found 
in  them  ?— Did  they  uae  copper  ? 

Page  388. 

What  was  the  only  city,  properly  so  called^ 
of  ancient  Peru  ?— Are  cities  necessary  to  tha 
pn^greas  of  reflnemeot  hn  arts  and  mannera? 


Wu  tlu  Hpanuaa  oTpRirq 
InPsruu  In  Muksof—Wt 
■epHrniHordBr  oT&nJiuT — V 

Pern!— BiplUn  l)i«  oonDOLi 


QUESTIONS.  SS3 

rFflan  Unira !— WbU  cooiiuj  Ii  Dortli  <rf 


Pa(«13t. 
Hmr  did  ibay  dilhr  fnai  iba  aitwr  Atwri- 

— WlHI  cniel  ciutom  uiMed  in  Pimi  t— Wlui 


l-TrtnirrllirnnhiiimM«lnnifTfflp|[>liiii 
Nnt  WfltM  I— Wbn  wm  its  ixbgn  mr 
gnanl  t— Br  wbon  I— Wlwl  pnfimi  of  Kgi 

Iks  Meilanat 

Pm*KO. 
Vliu  Ii  nid  of  ibdi  aaU  Bid  indMtUiM  ■- 
Vnm  cIrniHUnn  U  IknunUa  w  ika  ii. 
ama  or  rkcdr  papuMiM  1 — Wku  kippMHd 
1b  Uia  BfOTlMM  sT  Cbialoa  tat  SoBan  iii 
ITU  t— tXi  wkom  did  Uh  SpHlWl  inhiUunia 
■Bplr  Ibr  Ud )— Wtar  m*  bg  u  fint  mukl  F  i< 
^n  111— How  did  to  nlH  boht  )bt  in. 
■    "— loBf  dIdUluIl— Uowdtdiltier 


Itam  ttu  apuilili 


Bof  Mnh»t_whu'l(  ihefi^Jl 
n  I— Wbu  do  tbar  prodocs  In  ibiuidiiiFii  i 


— AltBT   CWlQCTkllf  Juuiei 

PM*3ia. 

Winn  dtd  iboy  ouUs  ibdi  ImumpiT- 
Wboisdul  ibsTincrwirdnuMlibilulrnrtR 
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unjustly  Ritribttted?— What  reuons  are  op- 
posed to  Uiis? 

Page  330. 
Wbom  did  the  Indians  consider  as  their 
natural  guardians  and  protectors  ? — An  many 
of  the  Indians  still  left  in  Mexico  and  PeruT— 
In  what  other  prorinces  are  they  numerous  ? — 
How  many  were  there  in  New  Spain  in 
Robertson's  time?— What  nations  were  most 
easily  ciyilised  ?— Were  the  Spaniards  suc- 
cessAil  in  civilizing  the  most  savage  tribes?— 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  government  of 
fi|pain  when  Spanish  America  was  settled  ? — 
Wliat  peculiarity  distinguishes  the  Spanish 
fitMn  other  European  colonies  ? 

Page  351. 

What  was  the  nindaroental  maxhn  of  the 
Spanish  colonial  policy?— What  was  their 
great  charter  ? — Was  the  power  of  the  Spanish 
crown  over  the  colonies  absolute  ?— How  was 
Spanish  America  at  first  divided?— How  tkr 
did  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  division  extend? 
— The  second?— What  inconveniences  at- 
tended  this  arrangement  ?— Where  was  a  third 
Ticeroyalty  established  ?— How  fkr  did  its  Ju- 
risdicUoii  extend  ?— What  power  did  the  vice- 
roys possess  ?— What  pomp  of  state  did  they 
exhibit? 

PageSaS. 

In  whom  was  the  administration  of  justice 
In  SpaniHh  America  vested?— What  is  the 
eharacrerifltic  of  the  nHMt  despotic  govern- 
nents  ?— How  were  the  Spanish  viceroys  re- 
strained from  intermeddling  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  juHtice  ? — On  whom  did  tue  govern- 
ment devolve  in  case  of  the  viceroy's  death  ? 

Page  353. 

What  was  vested  in  the  council  of  the  In- 
dies T — Wbat  laws  originate  in  this  council  ? — 
What  offices  are  confenwd  by  it  ?— Who  were 
accountable  to  it  ?— What  has  been  tlie  object 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ? — Where  did  the 
council  meet  T— For  what  was  the  Casa  de  la 
Contratacion  instituted  ?— Where  and  when  ? 
— What  commerce  was  at  first  confined  to 
Seville?  — On  what  river  is  Seville ? —What 
are  the  powers  of  the  house  of  trade?- What 
was  the  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  ? 

Page  354. 

Why  did  they  dread  the  intrusion  of  stran- 
gers 7 — What  two  kinds  of  colonies  existed  in 
ancient  times? — Give  examples  of  each. — 
Which  kind  8i>eedily  became  Independent? — 
What  did  the  Spanish  monarchs  do  in  Atneri- 
ca? — How  did  lUey  soiure  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  parent  stale  .'—What  were 
the  colonieR  principally  employed  about  7— 
Whence  were  they  supplied  with  manufactured 
articles  and  a  jMrl  of  their  provisions  ?— What 
was  severely  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies?—Why  ?— What  did  the  colonies  give  in 
exchange  for  clothes,  fUriiiture,  luxuries,  dec. 
imported  (Voni  Sj)ain  ?— What  vessels  monopo- 
lized all  the  commerce  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  ? 

Page  355. 

What  restrictions  were  laid  respecting  all 
foreigners  T— What  was  the  effect  of  this  policy 
on  the  colonies  ? — Was  the  propress  of  the 
colonies  slow  T— How  many  Spaniards  were 
there  in  all  the  provinces  sixty  years  aflcr  their 
settlement? — What  is  necessary  in  order  to 
promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in  any  new 
settlement  ? — Did  the  Spaniards  regard  this  ?— 
What  were  the  encomitnda*  I— The  mayoras- 


go9  7— How  did  tbey  descend  ?— Were  the  etnl 
eflbcts  of  these  extensive  entails  eevenly 
felt? 

Page  356. 

What  other  aerers  burthen  did  the  8hian- 
iata  coioniea  bear  t— -What  articles  paid  tithes  ? 
' — Were  ihe  ooJonists  liberal  towsrds  the 
churches?— Who  were  the  ekccpHonfJ — 
What  oBLctM  were  confined  to  them  ?— What 
was  meant  by  old  Christians?— What  was  the 
character  of  the  ch^ietones  ?— Who  were  the 
cnoU*  ;— Wbat  was  their  character  in  Robert- 
son'atiine? 

PageSST. 

Who  conducted  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  colonies  ?— With  what  were  the  Creoles 
sstisfied  ?— How  did  the  chapetones  and  Cre- 
oles regard  each  other  ?— Did  the  Spanish  court 
encourage  this  bootUity?— Why?— Were  the 
vusUxot  and  mMlaUoet  numerous? — What 
were  carried  on  by  them  ?— How  were  the  ne- 
groes moally  enqdoyed  T— Were  they  fhvoor 
ites  of  the  Spaniards  1 

Page  358. 

Whom  did  they  hate?— Why  did  the  Span 
iarda  encourage  this  hostility?— Which  was 
the  most  deprawed  order  of  men  in  the  I^mb- 
ish  colonies  ? — ^Who  flreed  them  (Vom  riaveryt 
— When?— W&at  tax  was  imposed  on  them? 
— Of  wbom  was  every  Indian  in  Spanish 
America  a  vassal?— Tb  whom  was  thres- 
(burths  of  the  tax  paid  ?— To  whom  was  the 
country  parodied  ont  when  first  conquered  \ — 
For  how  long  a  time  ? — To  whom  did  toe  grant 
then  revert  ?— Was  this  a  constant  source  of 
patronage  and  power  to  the  crown? 

Page  359. 

Were  the  Indhms  compelled  to  workT— 
Were  they  paid  ? — ^In  what  diflbrant  oceopa- 
tions  were  ibey  required  to  work? — What 
were  the  tniCos  7-^  What  portion  of  the  people 
of  a  district  might  be  called  out  at  once  la 
Peru?— In  New  Spain,  how  many  could  be 
called  out  in  a  district? — How  long  wss  each 
mita  kept  in  a  mine  in  Peru  ? — ^At  what  wages  ? 
— How  were  the  Indians  in  the  prindpa. 
towns  governed  ?— How  in  their  own  villagea  T 
—Was  the  office  of  cacique  hereditary  ?— What 
was  the  duty  of  the  oflloer  oiled  protectoc  of 
the  Indians  I 

Page  300. 

How  was  the  tribute  raised  firom  the  Indians 
applied  ? — Have  the  laws  enacted  by  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  proved  efl^ctual  remedies  of 
the  evils  they  were  intended  to  prevent? — 
Why  have  they  not  ? — Wbat  wrongs  did  the 
Indiana  suffer  in  defiance  of  these  laws? — 
Where  did  these  wrongs  most  abound  t — For 
what  did  Ferdinand  solicit  Alexander  VI.  ? — 
On  what  condition  did  he  obtain  it  ?— What 
did  Julius  IL  confbr  on  the  lungs  of  Spain  ?- 

Page  361. 

What  was  the  consequence  of  these  granta? 
— In  what  did  all  authority  in  Spanish  ijnerica 
centre  ? — Wbat  council  must  approve  of  an 
papal  bulls  relating  to  Spanish  America  ? — 
What  was  the  efiect  of  this  limitation  of  the 
papal  power  in  Spanish  America  ?— Were  there 
archbishops,  bishops,  &c.  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca?—How  were  the  inferior  clergy  divided  ? 
—What  were  the  euros  l—Tht  doctnntroti 
— The  missioneror  ?— Are  the  revenues  of  the 
church  large? — How  is  the  wealth  of  the 
church  displayed  ?— Have  the  effects  of  the 
monasteries  been  favourable  to  the  ooimtrir  * 
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Am  tbfl  eeeleilaadcfl  of  Sponiah  America 
cMatlnyiUlwd  for  tbeir  litenry  tfinmfiniiit— 
Whom  did  the  pop«i  pennlt  to  aaBume  puo- 
diial  cbaigm  in  America?— Did  tliia  increaae 
dM  number  of  miaaiooarita  7— What  hMMran 
(fid  ma&|r  of  tham  gain  ? 

Page  MS. 

What  oseAil  hiatory  was  written  by  the  Je- 
a«il  Aooata  ?— Wen  many  of  the  mlaaionarieo 
fkom  the  Eoropean  conventa  to  America  of  a 
bad  character? — What  prince  opposed  tiie 
ngolan  ?~Did  he  succeed  7~What  edict  did 
FanUnaadVI.  iaaueJ 

FageSM. 

HaTe  the  prieata  been  auceeasAi]  in  convert- 
ing  tlie  Indians  ?— Wtiai  imprudent  course  did 
the.flrst  missionariea  talw  ?— How  many  Mexi- 
caoia  did  one  clergyman  baptize  hi  a  day  ? — 
How  many  Meidcans  were  baptized  In  a  Ibw 
yean?— What  was  the  elTeot  of  this  mea- 
sorB?— What  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
prograaa  of  Christianity  among  the  Indiana  1 

P^(e306. 

What  did  the  early  missionariea  say  eon- 
oeming  the  Indiana?— What  did  the  council  of 
Lima  decree  ?— Whv  had  the  inquisition  no 
tariadiction  orer  the  Indiana  ?— Were  the 
l^aniahcolonlea  too  large  for  Spain  to  people? 

PageSM. 

What  was  the  chief  object  6f  the  Spanish 
eolonists  ?— Why  did  they  abandon  many  of 
their  islands?— To  what  countries  did  they 
crowd  ? — When  were  the  mines  of  Potosi  dLs- 
eoTered  ?— In  what  other  prorinces  were  rich 
mines  discorered  ?— What  amount  of  gold  and 
ailver  was  annually  brought  to  Spain  thmi  her 
ccrtonies  ? — ^Were  we  mines  worked  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  crown  ? — Who  was  entitled  to 
own  a  mine  ?— On  what  condition  7 

Page  987. 

Who  were  the  searchers  T—Uovr  did  they 
proceed  ?— What  waa  the  effect  of  the  rajra  for 
mining  on  commerce  and  agriculture  ?— What 
ought  to  haTC  been  the  policy  of  the  g^wniah 
government  ? 

Page  368. 

Are  tha  eountriea  colonized  by  Spain  in 
Amarica  rich  in  other  productiona  beaidea  cold 
and  ailTSr  ?— Where  is  coctiineal  prudaeed  ? — 
What  ia  it  ?— Where  is  the  jesaita*  bark  found  ? 
— Indigo  1— Cacao?— The  beat  tobacco?— 8a* 
gar?— Hidea? 

Page  309. 

Under  what  sorereigns  waa  Spain  an  indua- 
brious  country  7— What  manuftuitures  did  the 
Spaniards  engage  in  ? — What  market  had  they 
for  them?— How  many  merehant-shipa  had 
Spain  at  the  b^inntng  of  the  aizteenth  cen- 
turvl— Waa  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth 
unaTourable  to  the  Spaniah  character  ?— What 
waa  ita  eflbct  on  Philip  H.  7- What  natiooa 
did  he  annoy  with  hostile  operations? 

Page  97a 

What  was  the  effbet  of  his  wars  ?— In  what 
manner  did  Philip  m.  weaken  his  empire  ?— 
Describe  the  state  of  Snidn  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury .—What  occasionea  a  atill  fVirther  drain 
of  population  (horn  Spain  ? — Could  Spain  aup- 
ply  her  colonies  with  articles  of  necessary 
consumption  ?— From  what  countiln  were 
they  amuggled  7- Where  did  the  wealth  of  the 
New  World  than  go? 


To  wliat  esfadient  waa  Philip  HL  driv«ot 
— Haa  tha  poasaaaion  of  her  colonieo  proved  a 
aource  of  wealth  to  Spain  in  the  aame  pra- 
portioa  aa  the  colonies  of  other  eountriea  ?— 
Waa  l^ain  anxious  to  monopoliie  the  trade 
of  her  colonieaT— How  have  toe  Dutch,  Sng- 
Uak  Freneh,  and  Danea  momxioUaed  tlM 
trade  of  their  East  Indian  colonlea  ?— Whit 
INrevented  Spain  from  adopting  thla  policy  7 

Page  373. 

What  regulatioa  waa  adopted  7— What  was 
the  conaequence? — What  were  the  lleeta  to 
America  called? — ^Whence  did  they  sail  at 
lirat?— Whence  after  ITSO?— What  countrias 
did  the  nleona  aupply? — Where  did  tiiqr 
touch  7— Who  went  to  Santa  Martha  to  trade 
with  them?— Of  what  kingdoms  was  Porto 
Bello  the  mart  7— Describe  the  Ihirs  of  Porto 
Belio.— To  what  port  did  the  flou  go?— What 
province  did  it  supply  ?— Where  did  the  lleeca 
rendezvooa  ?— Wnence  did  they  proceed  ftom 
Havana  7- Where  is  Santa  Martna  ?— Cartha- 
gena?- Vera  Cruz?— &vana?— Waa  tha 
whole  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colonies 
confined  to  these  two  fleets?— What  waa  the 
effect  of  this  absurd  arrangement? — ^What 
profits  did  the  monopolista  of  Seville  and  Car 
diz  charge  on  their  gooda? 

Page  979. 

Ia  it  always  the  interest  of  a  monopolist  to 
check  commerce? — ^Why? — What  was  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  the  two  fleets?— What 
violent  punishments  for  smuggling  were  pro- 
posed?— ^Waa  any  remedy  appUed  to  the  evils 
under  which  tlio  commerce  of  Spain  la 
boured? 

Page  374. 

What  rouaed  the  energiea  of  Spatai  ?— What 
natiana  engaged  in  the  war,  and  sent  anhiea^ 
flaeta,  and  treaanre  to  Spain  7- What  was  tha 
coiUMquence? — Who  gained  quiet  poaaeaaioa 
of  the  throne  of  Spain?— What  privilege  did 
Philip  V.  grant  to  the  French  merchants  ?'-> 
How  did  they  use  it  7— To  what  proviucea 
were  they  limited?— Did  their  commodideo 
find  their  way  to  all  the  other  provinoeat— 
What  woald  have  been  the  ooosequencs  if 
this  had  continued  ?— Waa  it  prohibited,  and 
the  French  merchanta  again  excluded  fbDmaU 
Spanish  America?— What  grante  did.  PUlip 
v.  make  to  Great  Britahi  7 

Page  375. 

Where  were  Britiah  foctories  established  T 
—What  did  their  agenta  learn  7— How  did  the 
English  merehwits  profit  by  this?— How  dkl 
they  abuse  the  grant  concerning  the  ship  of 
500  tooa  ?T>By  whom  waa  nearly  all  the  oooa 
merce  of  South  America  engrosaed  7 — ^How 
did  this  affect  the  galeooa  7- How  did  SpalB 
attempt  to  check  this  illicit  commerce  7 — Wliat 
led  to  a  wtf  with  England  7— What  waa  tha 
conaequence? — What  did  the  smuggling  af 
the  English  teach  the  Spaniarda  7 

Pige370. 

What  inconvralences  attended  the  use  of  tha 
galeons  nn^Jlota  for  snpplyinc  ttie  Spanish  col- 
onies 7 — How  did  Spain  remedy  these  inconve- 
niences 7— What  waa  the  eflbct  of  this  arrange- 
ment ?— When  were  ttie  galeona  laid  aside  ^— 
How  was  the  commerce  with  Peru  and  Chili 
then  carried  on  7 — ^What  course  did  the  staigls 
ships  take  ?— Was  this  flivourable  to  Peru  and 
Chui?— What  ports  declined  in  consequenea 
of  it  7— To  what  port  did  all  the  regiMar  t^tij/a 
recom  7— How  is  chocolais  made  7 
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xipm  t  commimlettion  wHh  the  east?— How 
fkr  did  tbeir  Ihctora  go  T— Where  ie  Ctaoras- 
BUi  T— What  psit  of  AfKca  did  the  English 
▼isit  7— What  did  they  trade  in  ?— With  what 
conntriea  did  the  English  open  a  trade  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  T 
—Who  ancceeded  Mary  ?— Did  aha  encourage 
commeroe !— The  iwTy ! 

Page  MS. 

With  what  aovereign  did  she  cidtivate  com- 
mercial relations? — ^What  company  did  she 
encoarageT — What  empire  did  their  agents 
visit  T— What  did  they  effect  ?— What  scheme 
did  the  earl  of  Warwick  set  on  foot  ?— Who 
took  command  of  the  expedition  1 — What  coast 
did  he  explore  ? — What  did  Sir  Francis  Drake 
undertake? — What  coast  did  he  explore? — 
What  did  he  expect  to  find  there  7 — Was  he 
the  first  Englishraan  who  aailed  ixmnd  the 
world? 

Page  396. 

Had  the  English  hitherto  attempted  to  aettle 
a  colony  7— What  circumstances  directed  their 
attention  to  the  formation  of  colonies  ? — Who 
was  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to 
America  I—Under  whose  auspices  ? —What 
were  the  terms  of  his  charter  ? 

Page  997. 

Who  Joined  Gilbert  7— What  was  the  flite 
of  his  expeditions  7— Of  himself  7— What  island 
did  he  take  possession  of? — For  whom  7— Did 
thla  lUlure  discourage  Raleigh  7— When  did 
he  procure  a  patent  7 — Whom  did  he  send  out  ? 
—What  course  did  they  take  7— In  what  part 
of  the  country  did  they  make  researclMs  7 

Page  308. 
What  Island  did  they  take  7— Where  is  U  7— 
With  whom  did  they  trade  7— What  accounts 
did  they  give  on  their  return  ?— What  did  Elis- 
abeth call  the  country  l—Whova  did  Raleigh 
next  send  out?— With  bow  many  ships?- 
Whither  did  he  go  f— Where  did  he  make  ex- 
cursions?—Where  did  he  establish  a  colony? 
—Was  it  a  suitable  place  ?— How  many  men 
were  there  In  the  colony  ?— Under  whose  com- 
mand?—Who  was  Hariot?— What  did  he 
^^t  '—What  was  the  object  of  the  colouuas  7 

How  dirf  the  Indiana  deceire  them  7 — How 

were  they  puuished  7 — What  did  the  colony 
DOW  suflisr  ? 

Page  399. 

Who  reliered  them,  and  took  them  home  to 
England? — What  sort  of  account  did  Hariot 
give  of  the  country  7 — What  flishion  did  Lane 
and  his  people  leani  of  the  Indians  7— Who 
adopted  it  in  England  7 — What  has  been  the 
consequence !— What  happened  a  few  days 
after  Drake's  departure? — Who  came  with 
three  ships,  and  left  another  colony  at  Roan- 
oke ^— What  was  its  fate  7 

Page  400. 

What  person  did  Raleigh  send  out  next 
year?— With  how  many  ships?— For  what 
purpose  did  White  return  7 — What  prevented 
ms  success? — What  was  the  fate  of  the  colo- 
ny 7— What  diverted  Raleigh's  attention  fh>m 
Virginia  ?— To  whom  did  he  assign  the  coun- 
try and  his  patent  ? — Did  they  settle  the  coun- 
try ?— When  did  Queen  Elizabeth  Jie  7— Were 
there  any  English  colonies  in  America  then  7— 
How  long  was  this  after  Cabot^s  discovery  of 
North  America?— Was  Elizabeth  favourable 
to  colonization  7— Why  not? 

Page  401. 
Who  racceoded  her?— What  vna  now  the 


state  of  thinga  ?— Who  waa  Gosnold  ?— What 
places  did  he  discover  and  name  7- How  long 
was  his  voyage?— What  were  Its  eflfectsl— 
Where  is  Elizabeth  Island  7— Nantucket  f - 
Martha's  Vineyard  7— Cape  Ood  ? 

Page  403. 

Who  sent  out  a  small  vessel  ?— For  wliat 
purpose?— What  account  did  their  measen- 
gera  bring  back?— Who  was  Richard  Hak- 
luyt  7- What  did  he  publish  7- What  were  tbo 
effects  of  his  efforts?— How  did  James  1.  di 
vide  the  country  7— For  what  reason  ?— What 

Sant  did  he  make  to  Gates,  Summers,  and 
akluyt?- TO  whom  did  he  give  the  South 
colony? 

Page  403. 

What  sort  of  rovemment  did  he  establiah 
for  the  colony  ?— What  privilegea  with  respect 
to  duties  and  trade  did  he  grant  the  eolonistal 
—What  articles  of  this  charter  were  incon- 
sistent with  fVeedom  7- What  articlea  were 
contrary  to  the  usual  colonial  policy  of  aU 
nations  7- Which  were  the  two  original  parent 
coloniea  of  North  AOMurica  1 

Page  404. 
Who  aaUed  for  Virginia,  December  19th?— 
With  how  many  vessels  and  men  7- What 
persons  of  distinction  were  with  him  7— What 
land  did  he  first  discover  ?— What  bay  did  ha 
enter  J— What  river  7— How  far  7— What  town 
did  the  colonist*  A)und  7— What  is  aaid  of  Ht 
—What  tropJk>iea  ensued  I 

Page  405. 
What  act  of  injustice  was  done?— Who  an 
noyed  the  colony  7 — What  other  circumatance 
distressed  them? — Who  was  chosen  thehr 
leader  7 — What  measures  did  he  take  T— What 
was  their  effect  7— What  befell  him?— Whither 
was  he  carried  7— What  waa  hia  aentence  t-. 
By  whom  was  it  pronounced ! 

Page  400. 

Who  aaved  his  life?— How?— What  did  Om 
afterward  do  7— How  many  colonists  did  Smith 
find  on  his  return  to  Jamestown  7 — What  tut* 
lucky  incident  now  happened  7— What  waa  its 
effect?— What  remedy  did  Smith  propose? — 
How  waa  il  executed  7— What  discoveries  did 
he  make  I— How  fhr  did  he  sail  in  hia  boat? 

Page  407. 

What  is  said  of  his  account  and  map  of  the 
country  7— On  what  did  the  colony  depend  tar 
subsistence  ?— What  changes  did  King  Jamea 
make  in  the  government  of  the  colony  7— What 
was  the  conseiiuence  7 — Wbo  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  ?— What  was  his  character  1 
—Who  was  sent  out  firom  England  7— Willi 
what  offices  7- What  befell  them  7— Who  ar 
rived  at  Jamestown  7 

Page  406. 
What  waa  now  tbe  fOate  of  affaira  in  the 
colony  ?— What  had  disabled  Smith  7— Whither 
did  he  go T— What  ensued?— What  did  the 
colony  suffer  ttom  the  Indians?— To  what  ex- 
tremities werethey  reduced  by  fkmine  7— What 
loss  of  lives  ensued  ?— What  were  the  circum- 
ntances  of  Gates  and  Summers's  shipwreck  on 
Bermudas  f — How  did  they  proceed  7 — Where 
did  they  laud  May  23d  7— What  did  they  there 
find? 

Page  409. 
For  what  place  did  they  set  sail  ?— What 

Prevented  their  voyage  to  Newfoundland?^ 
^id  they  retom  with  Lord  Delaware  ?—0oiv 


fiea 


QUESTIONS. 


dU  Lord  Delaware  proceed  on  hia  anriyal  at 
JameecownT— Wbat  were  the  eflR)cta  of  bia 
adminiatration !— What  cauaed  hia  return  to 
England  T— Who  anceeeded  him  ?— Who  an- 
peraeded  Mr.  Percy  I— What  aort  of  law  did 
no  introduce  ? 

Page  410. 
How  did  he  exerciae  hia  power  ?— What  new 
priTilegea  were  gr&nted  la  ttie  new  ctaiier  of 
i619T— What  territoriea  were  added  to  Vir- 
ginia?—How  waa  the  expeuae  defVaved?— 
Waa  the  lottery  afterward  aboliahed  ?— By 
wboae  interference  ? — What  waa  the  efR«t  of 
martial  law  in  Dale'a  handa  ?— With  whom  did 
he  make  a  treaty  ?— To  whom  waa  Pocahwitaa 
married  J— Whither  did  they  go  T 

Page  411. 

Where  did  ahe  die? — Who  are  deacended 
flrom  her?  — Waa  Rolfe'a  example  generally 
fbUowed  ?— What  had  been  the  atate  of  landed 
property  in  Virginia  7— What  waa  the  eflbet  of 
thia  ?— How  did  Dale  remedy  it  ?— What  en- 
aned?— What  did  the  Virginiana  now  begin  to 
cultivate  T^Waa  it  proOtable!— To  what  ex- 
tent waa  it  cultiTaied  ? 

Page41S. 

What  evil  effect  reauhed  flnom  thia  1— What 
waa  now  the  state  of  the  colony  ?— What  or- 
cnmstance  attached  Uie  noloniata  more  flrmly  to 
the  country !— What  incident  fVirni»hed  them 
with  a  new  kind  of  workmen?— Who  called 
the  first  general  assembly  that  e>^  waa  held 
in  Virginia?— When?— How  many  corpora- 
tiona  were  represented  in  it  ?- What  ptwera 
did  tney  assunu,  T— What  made  it  accepubla 
to  the  people  ?— What  waa  issued  by  the  nqm- 
pany,  July  24th?— Where  waa  the  aupreiiie 
legialative  power  in  Virginia  veated  1 

Page  413. 

How  were  questions  determined  ? — By  whom 
could  laws  be  negatived  ?— By  whom  were 
they  ratified  ?— How  were  the  members  of  the 
odony  after  this  lime  considered  ?— What  was 
the  efftct  of  this  change  ?— With  whom  was  a 
trade  in  tobacco  opened  ?— To  what  did  this 
lead?— What  did  the  parent  state  require?— 
What  did  the  colony  claim  ?— To  what  rivers 
did  the  settlements  extend  ?— What  conaiuracy 
waa  now  fbrmed  t 

Page  414. 

Who  was  the  Indian  leader?— What  waa 
his  character ?— What  tribes  united?— What 
day  was  fixed  fbr  the  massacre  ?— How  did  the 
Indians  proceed?— How  many  English  were 
cut  off  in  one  hour  ?— What  saved  Jamestown 
and  the  ai^acent  settlements  ? — Where  did  the 
e<rioni8ts  assemble  ? — What  now  occupied  their 
thoughts  ? 

Page  415. 

How  did  they  execute  their  purposes?— 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  war  on  the  In- 
dians ?— ^n  the  colony  ?— What  disturbed  tbo 
general  courts  of  the  company  ?— What  were 
diacussed  in  the  general  courts? — How  did 
James  I.  regard  these  proceedings  ?— What  did 
his  miniaters  attempt  ?— Did  they  succeed  ? 

Page  416. 

What  did  James  now  design?— What  pre- 
texts had  he  for  dissolving  the  company  ? — 
What  sort  of  commission  did  he  issue  ?— What 
did  he  order?— What  sort  of  report  did  the 
comminsionera  make  to  the  king?— What  in- 
tention did  he  signify,  8th  October?— What 
waa  declared,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colo- 


niata  ?— Whai  did  tiKB  king  raiiUra  Co  it  mi 
rendered? 

FV417. 

Did  tbe  conpany  aobmlt  to  tbeae  ordcnl-^ 
What  waa  doM  la  general  oomt,  Octobcv 
iUCli?— What  did  James  then  dliaetf— WImb 
did  he  aend  to  Virginia  ^—Fot  what  nvpoaaT 
—How  waa  the  lawauit  decided  ?— Wbat  does 
Stith  say  coocemiog  this  maaaure  7 

Pag«418. 

How  mock  had  been  expended  on  tlie  Vlr 
ginia  colony?— What  were  the  annual  reoeipO 
fVom  it?— HOW  many  of  tbe  coAonisia  aor- 
vived? — ^Wbo  resolved  to  enooonigB  the  colo- 
ny ?— To  whom  did  Jamea  oommit  tfca  govern- 
ment of  tbe  colony?— Wbat  prevanled  his 
making  a  new  aet  of  r^nlatloDaT— Who  ane- 
ceeded  Jamea  L?— Wlui  did  ha  declare? — 
Whom  did  he  appoint  governor?— What  did  bo 
intend  ? — How  waa  Wginia  governed  dming 
moat  of  Charles's  reign?— What  proclamatioa 
waa  laaued?— Wbat  waa  tbo  eObct  of  tbia? 

P^(e419. 

How  ynftM  tbe  value  of  land  dhnhriabed . 
^Who  succeeded  Tarddy? — Wbat  was  bis 
character  ?— How  did  be  behave? — How  was 
he  treated? — How  were  tbe  deputiea  of  the 
colonies  treated  by  Cbarlea  ?— Wbon  did  be 
appoint  to  aucceed  Harvey  ?— Wbat  waa  Berke- 
ley's character  ?— How  long  was  be  governor  I 
—Wbat  were  the  eflbcta  of  Ida  adndniatnr 
tion  ?— For  wbat  waa  tbe  colony  Indebted  to 
the  king  ?— Wbat  directioua  did  he  give  Beiio 
ley? 

Page4SQ. 

Wbat  reasons  are  aasigned  for  CbaxlaS% 
liberal  tnmtmcnt  of  the  Virginia  colony  ?— For 
wbat  w«s  he  solicitooa  ?— what  instmctioos 
did  be  giv«  B«rkeley  lor  thia  purpoae?— TO 
what  number  dia  the  coloniata  increaae?— 
What  instances  of  attachment  to  the  king  wets 
given  by  the  Virginia  colooists  ?— What  ordi- 
nance did  the  parliament  iasiie?— What  men- 
anre  waa  taken  to  enforce  obedtance  I 

Page  431. 

Wbat  coloniea  did  they  compel  to  aubmit? 
—Whither  did  the  squadron  then  got— Who 
opposed  them  ?— Wbat  terma  were  jraiiMd  tn 
consequence  of  his  reaistance  ?— How  did 
Berkeley  then  behave  ? — Wbat  two  lawa  did 
the  parliament  make? — What  did  they  pro- 
hibit in  England  ? — How  long  did  the  colony 
remain  quiet  under  Cromwell's  governors  ? — 
What  persons  came  out  fh)m  England  ? — Wbat 
v^-as  the  consequence  ?— Wbat  was  done  after 
Governor  Matthews's  decease  ?— What  boast 
did  the  Virginians  make  ?— How  was  the  news 
of  the  restoration  of  Chariea  U.  received  in 
Mrginia  ? 

Page  422. 

How  did  Chariea  H.  treat  the  \lrginiana  ?— 
What  did  the  acts  of  navigation  provide  ? — 
What  did  a  subsequent  law  provide  ?— Wbat 
tax  waa  laid  ? 

Page  423. 

How  were  these  statutes  regarded  in  Eng- 
land ?— How  in  Virginia  ?— Did  tbe  coloniata 
remonstrate  against  them? — Were  they  anc- 
cessfbl  ? — What  meaaurea  were  taken  to  en- 
force obedienro?— Did  tbe  Virginians  elnde 
the  laws  ?— With  whom  did  they  trade?— Wliat 
design  did  some  old  soldiers  of  Cromwell 
fbrm!— Who  disconcerted  their  project 7— 
Wbat  waa  the  cause  of  tbe  redactfon  in  tbs 
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Waa  tka  ehunh  ana  ine  Hue  caicr  csnnKiai 
■aEarianlT— Wbu  rtin  of  Uio  CaihoUc 
thoIchdidlhaEnKllatietiitnb  retain)— Hoh 
dtdOaaenMaiTlnat  bwPrw«alaiit  aubjectal 
—What  waa  ibe  allto  of  bar  pawKiUHUi  I— 
When  dM  tboH  who  Ool  IhxD  It  lake  nrufs: 
—When  did  Iber  mnml- WHb  what  ^l 
lD|a )— To  what  nwde  sT  w«ablp  were  die] 
Ulaebedt— WbU  did  ihey  andnnnir  to  » 
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What  act  oTiuUiiDHUwii  (UMdT— IMd 

Vai.L-Tl 


Haw  weiT  Iha  pbrtlu  eUKT  ireaiad  bjr  iba 
gnt^en  I~-Wbai  Mw  coon  waa  eaiaUUHdl^ 
Who  atlflDpted  ucbeek  the  BrMtrar|r  piweeA- 
Inga  of  the  qiiii«<— IHd  aba  aUcnt*  IbaaT— 
To  what  oppna^Te  acl  did  aha  compel  then 

-nill- WhU  waa  Ua  eRcton  Ibepml- 

-Uow  did  Iber  reMllile  Ihe  wniaf*  ibnr 
id  Ihnn  the  qneen)— IHd  ibe  peopla 
them  I— To  what  tbm  of  ehnreb  |ot- 
DI  iljd  Ibo  more  learned  and  aober  poil- 

Qtline!- Wbo  w«  tlohert  flrowu!— 

WbaldldheieacbT 


at  of  Brown  t— Wbai  wen  bia  Mlow- 
llal  ^How  wtn  Ibey  mated  )— How 
<  end  hla  etnai  1— Did  Ua  ••«  heooBM 
El— WbillieTdldibodT  of  Ibem  Ajt— 


inni  at  lend  T— IlDw  maay  of  ihein  eatled 
mm  EnelKnd  '-Wben  l-Wboedld  Iheyda- 

them!— Willi  luid  did  ibEj  Dnt  make)— 
Wlienl — Whai  Jld  they  BUfl^  on  theToyanl 

flaw  many  Jied  tidbn  aprinf  T — Wboanaetod 
ihpm!— W<re  itKn' npolaedl— Whamnaola- 
Uon  hud  lliry  '— Whll  cbumh  (Dletoiiient  had 


cblcBjt 
PateUI. 

In  nheidldlhayiiidlatatbapibiiltlTeCbrla- 
liiu  !_Whai  nu  Ihe  eOen  of  ihla>— Waa  tt 
ellnqiil>h«l  r— To  wbal  tionher  did  tbey  tal- 
rea«  tn  len  y«nl— What  did  they  obtain  Id 
6311 T— How  rannibia  colony  he  tooildgradt— 

id  Jinxi  1.  gniii  a  new  cbaner  In  unO  I— 
Vlib  what  powent— Wbal  waa  ibia  aoelety 


F*(Bl3l 

Wbal  did  tbey  porehaaa  I—When !_ Where 
id  Ibey  ecek  and  mri  t»w«pattneniT— Did 


f70 


qusmoDRs. 


iMchent— WiMt  did  tbey  find  on  tlieir  airl- 
▼al  ?— Who  WM  Endlcott  ?— Whero  were  be 
tad  hie  followera  MtdedT— MHist  ftitn  of 
policy  did  the  new  colony  adopt  f— What  did 
they  elect t— Who  aeeeded  ftom  them! 

Page  430. 

What  Incon^ateacy  were  the  puritans  now 
foilty  oTT— What  did  Endicott  do?— What 
part  of  the  eolonittn  died  in  the  winter  ?— Who 
were  now  compelled  by  Laud's  persecutions  to 
mifrate  to  New-England  ?— On  what  did  theee 
new  emigranta  insist  ?~Did  tliey  gain  their 
point  ?>-Does  the  historian  think  taat  the  com- 
pany Iiad  any  right  to  transftr  the  government 
of  the  colony  l>om  England  to  Ameilcal 

Fage4S7. 

What  does  he  suppose  to  hare  been  the 
king's  mociye  fbr  permitting  this  transfer  ?— 
Who  were  apiiointed  goremor  and  depaty- 
gOTemor  ?— Unw  many  abiiM  and  people  sailed 
Irom  England  fiv  New-England?— In  what 
places  did  they  settle  ?— What  disposition  ap- 
peared in  their  first  general  conrt  ?— What 
righu  did  they  take  from  the  ftcemen}— In 
whom  were  they  Tested  ?— When  did  the  ftee- 
nen  resume  their  rlghta  ?— What  aingular  law 
waapaassd? 

Page  488. 

What  were  its  eflbcts?— What  destroyed 
many  of  the  Indians  ?— How  was  this  erent 
regarded  bT  the  rolooisis  ?— What  innovation 
was  introdaoed  in  consequence  or  the  great 
•pread  and  increase  of  the  colony?— What 
were  the  pretexts  An- it  ?— How  oMHt  the  colony 
haaeelbrward  be  oooaldered  I 

Page  430. 

Wto  was  Williams  ?-Wtaat  did  hs  raise  a 
oontroversy  abont  ?— How  was  he  punished } 
—Who  now  emigrsftcd  to  New-England  7— 
What  was  Vane's  efaaraeter  ?— To  what  offloe 
was  he  elected  ?— TO  what  did  he  direct  hia 
attention  ?— For  what  purpose  were  religious 
meetings  held  ? — Who  was  Mm.  Hulcliinson  f 
—What  did  she  esublish  f 

Piige440. 

What  did  aha  teach  ?— Who  embraced  her 

3 Anions  ?— What  was  ths  eonsequenoe  ?— 
ow  was  Mrs.  Hutchinson  treated  ?— Wliither 
did  Vane  go  ?— What  was  the  eiftct  of  tiiese 
dissensions  ?— Wbera  did  Williams  settle  ?— 
What  island  did  his  followers  buy  of  the  In- 
dians?—What  did  WUliams  leach?— What 
yrns  a  Aindamental  maxim  of  bis  community? 
•^What  was  ttie  form  of  government  ? 

Page  441. 

What  caused  Mr.  Hooker  to  emigrate  from 
Ifassacbusetts  ?— How  many  persons  went 
with  him  ?— When  ?— What  towns  did  they 
found  ?— On  which  side  of  Connecticut  river 
are  Hartford  and  Wcatfaersfleld  ?— On  which 
side  is  Sprini^fleid  ?— In  what  state  are  Hart- 
ford and  Weathersfleld  ?— In  what  state  is 
Springfield  ?— Where  had  the  Dutch  formed  a 
•ettlement?— Where  had  Lord  Say  and  Sele 
and  Lord  Brook  formed  a  settlement  ?— Where 
la  Saybrook?- Didthe  emigrants  fh>m  Massa- 
chusetts get  rid  of  all  these  competitors  ?— Did 
they  become  independent  of  Massachusetts  and 
gain  a  royal  charter  ?— What  provinces  are 


iMzt  oonaMered  f— Wtat  two  caBftams ' 
the  flrat  aetttera  or  tfeOM  pravfiraT 

Pi«a44S. 

Who  was  Mr.  Wheelwright  ?—Whera  did 
he  found  a  town?— What  was  It  called?- 
What  colony  claimed  Jurisdiction  over  them  ? 
—What  new  danger  attended  the  coloolato  f— 
How  did  the  people  of  Massachosetts  acqirin 
their  lands  ?— What  warhka  tribea  surroondad 
the  settlers  of  Providence  and  Cooneeticnt  ?— 
What  did  the  Peqooda  aak  of  the  Namgm- 
aeta  I 

Pago  443. 

What  pfweotod  their  unldiif  agataac  tte 
eoounon  enemy  I— What  did  tbsNaiTMiBaois 
do  7— How  did  the  Peqnods  procaad  f-^Vhara 
were  they  repolsad  V-^WhA  colaoy  flrat  warn- 
tered  troops?— What  hindered  the  advance  of 
the  Massachusetts  people  ? — What  troops  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  Indtens  ?— Where  were 
the  Indians  posted?— What  preveatod  thsir 
being  completely  aniialaod  and  maaaacredf— 
What  gave  the  EnglMi  a  grsat  advantage  f— 
Describe  the  action.— What  vraa  Ha  rwalt  Y— 
What  was  done  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
flrom  Masaaohosetts  7— In  how  kng  a  ttea 
were  the  Pequoda  extirpated  1— What  was  the 
character  of  the  EngUoh  oOeeia  In  thia  ttm 
New-England  war  I 
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What  waa  the  trob  charactar  of  the  war  ?— 
What  was  its  eilbct  oa  the  other  tribea  7— 
What  was  the  efltet  of  the  peraecntion  in  Eng- 
land?—What  waa  done  to  pvevent  eroigratioii  I 
— What  Individuals  were  prevented  ftom 

?— What 


barking  for  New-England  7— What  remark  la 
made  on  this  Important  event  7— How  many 
peisom  embarked  in  1638  7— How  did  Charlaa 
resent  this  contempt  of  his  prodaroation  7— 
What  prevented  Charlea  ftom  mmiidiing  tha 
colonists  ?— What  happened  oa  toe  meeting  of 
tha  Long  Failiament  f 
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How  many  peraona  had  gone  Ihmi  England 
to  New-England  between  1090  and  10407  — 
How  much  money  had  been  expended  on  tha 
colony  ? — What  beginninga  of  conunerce  ap 
peered  about  the  latter  pmt  of  this  period  f— 
Who  distinguished  the  eolooy  vrith  peculiar 
marks  of  Avour?— What  vote  did  the  hoose 
of  commons  mss  ?— What  was  its  eflhet  7— 
What  return  did  the  colonists  make  for  theae 
favours  ?— What  step  did  the  colonies  take  to- 
wards independence  7 

i 
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What  stipulationa  did  the  contract  contain  T 
— Was  this  measure  censured  in  England  ? — 
Why  not  ?— What  act  of  intolerance  and  op- 
pression was  perpetrated  by  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  ?— What  other  set  of  usurpa- 
tion did  they  commit  7— Did  the  English  «»▼• 
emment  censura  these  proceedings? — Why 
not  ?— Did  Oliver  Cromwell  fovonr  the  colo 
nies  of  New-England  7 
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What  atriUng  proof  of  hla  attachmant  did 
he  give  7— What  reasons  did  he  c4Bhr  In  aop- 
port  of  his  scbeme  7— Why  did  the  eirionisia 
decline  to  comply  with  bis  wishes  7 
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